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PREFACE. 


The  articles  contained  in  this  book  were  originally  published  separately, 
and  at  distant  intervals,  in  several  periodicals  with  which  the  author  was 
connected,  either  as  contributor  or  editor,  in  the  period  between  the  years 
1834  and  1846.  They  are  presented  here  with  few  alterations,  excepting 
those  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  difference 
between  the  proprieties  of  a  periodical  and  a  book.  The  principal  labor  in 
editing  the  present  publication,  has  been  that  of  selecting,  curtailing  and 
arranging. 

A  book  thus  compiled  will  naturally  lack  formal  coherency.  But  this  loss 
will  perhaps  be  compensated  in  common  minds,  by  the  superior  attractiveness 
of  short  articles,  and  definite  treatment  of  definite  subjects.  Moreover,  if  the 
believing  reader  finds  in  such  a  mass  of  broken  materials  a  substratum  of 
consistency  and  unity,  which  shall  help  him  to  a  comprehensive  system  of 
truth,  ho  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  ascribing  it  more  to  the  power  and  care 
of  God,  than  to  the  logical  art  and  forecast  of  the  author. 

It  is  fair  that  a  preface  should  make  known  summarily  what  readers  may 
expect  in  the  book  before  them.  We  present  therefore  here,  the  following 
frank  synopsis  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  this  book,  as  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  most  popular  sects. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  GodJiead,  we  agree  with  Trinitarians  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  and  was  his 
agent  in  the  work  of  Creation.  But  we  agree  with  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a 
distinct  person,  but  an  emanation  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  We  believe, 
not  in  the  Trinity,  nor  in  the  Unity,  but  in  the  Duality  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
that  Duality  in  our  view,  is  imaged  in  the  twofold  personality  of  the  first  man, 
who  was  made  *  male  and  female.'  Gen.  1:  27.  As  Adam  was  to  Eve,  so 
is  the  Father  to  the  Son ;  i.  o.  he  is  the  same  in  nature,  but  greater  in  power 
and  glory. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  divine  decrees,  election,  and  reprolation,  we  agree 
with  Calvinists,  that  God  from  the  beginning  fore-ordained  all  that  comes  to 
pass  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  that  this  fore-ordination  includes  the  election 
of  the  saved  and  the  reprobation  of  the  lost.  But  we  agree  with  anti-Calvin* 
ists  that  God  did  not  by  decree,  choice,  or  permission,  give  birth  to  evilf 
We  hold  that  the  *  wicked  one,'  who  is  the  father  of  all  evil,  did  not  originate 
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in  heaven  or  earth,  but  existed  from  eternity  ;  and  that  his  exigence  and 
wickedness,  like  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  ^'n,  N  imt 
a  subject,  but  an  antecedent,  of  the  divine  decrees  ;  that  the  foiv-unrm;tti"ii 
of  (rod,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  evil  events,  such  as  the  sin  and  reprobati  mi  of 
the  wicked,  Is  predicated  upon  and  necessitated  by  pre-cxi  stent  evil;  :m-.l  con- 
sequently that  all  the  odium  which  justly  attaches  to  the  fore-ordination «  mV.icIi 
events,  is  due  to  the  devil.  God  fore-ordained  the  admission  <>t  An  ;md  rvil 
into  creation,  not  arbitrarily,  but  because  the  judgment  and  drstrui'tiun  of 
the  uncreated  evil  one  required  that  measure  ;  he  decreed  the  ro]  rnl  :iti«u  of 
a  part  of  mankind,  because  he  foreknew  that  as  the  seed  of  the  owl  <me  they 
would  bo  incorrigible  sinners;  and  he  elected  the  other  part  to  siuvntimi, 
because  he  foreknew  that  as  the  seed  of  the  Son  of  man  they  would  have 
4  honest  and  good  hearts.' 

8.  In  relation  to  human  dtjjravify,  we  agree  with  the  orthodox  tVit  in 
consequence  of  Adam's,  transgression,  all  men  arc  born  under  t ho -;  i ritual 
power  of  Satan,  or,  in  scripture  language,  that  the  '  whole  world  iieLli  in  the 
wicked  one?  (see  Uohn  5:  19,  in  the  original,)  and  that  in  this  M".i:-e  hu- 
man depravity  is  total.  We  hold  also  that  a  part  of  mankind  are  in»t  •  nly 
born  under  the  power  of  the  wicked  one,  but  are  of  his  seed,  (1  John  •>:  1  -. ) 
and  consequently  that  their  depravity  is  in  every  sense  total.  "l>ut  <n  the 
other  hand,  we  agree  with  Pelagians,  Socinians,  &c,  in  relation  to  another 
part  of  mankind,  that  their  depravity  is  not  originally  inherent  in  tli-'ir  in<li- 
vidual  souls,  but  is  superinduced  by  extraneous  spiritual  influence,  and  in  ihi:* 
sense  is  not  total ;  that  their  hearts  arc  so  far  4  honest  and  good,'  that  the 
word  of  God  when  it  comes  to  them,  finds  in  them  an  ear  of  sympathy. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  atonement,  we  agree  with  the  orthodox  in  the  ; ■•■nornl 
truth  that  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  was  effected  by  the  incunwtion 
and  death  of  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead.  But  we  differ  from  them  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  the  reconciliation.  Their  atonement  is  primarilv  h>,«l : 
ours  is  primarily  spiritual.  They  say  that  Christ  died,  that  he  mighc  tt-ti.-fy 
the  demands  of  the  law  in  the  place  of  sinners.  We  say  that  the  object  of 
Christ's  death  was,  1,  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  all  human  sympathies, 
and  so  make  himself  a  complete  spiritual  mediator  between  God  and  all  men 
— the  living  and  tho  dead ;  (Heb.  2:  17,  Rom.  14:  !)  ;)  2,  that  ho  mi  /lit, 
through  death,  destroy  the  spiritual  power  of  the  devil,  in  whom  nil  n;r  s,  by 
nature,  are  held  captives ;  (Heb.  2:  14 ;)  3,  that  he  might  (to  use  a  mili- 
tary expression)  outflank  the  law  which  is  '  the  strength  of  sin,'  by  prying 
beyond  its  precincts  into  the  life  of  the  resurrection,  and  there  pre.-,  .-ling 
himself  to  mankind  as  the  rallying  point  of  faith,  the  head  of  a  spiritiii-l  body 
which  is  free  from  the  law,  because  it  belongs  to  a  world  on  which  the  ],lw 
has  no  claim.  Rom.  7:  4.  Col.  2:  11 — 20.  The  case  mav  be  brief! v  stared 
in  other  words  thus :  The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  required  that  there 
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should  be,  first,  a  union  of  the  Father  to  the  Mediator ;  and  secondly,  a  union 
of  the  Mediator  to  man.  The  first  union  was  involved  in  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Mediator,  and  existed  from  eternity.  Of  course  it  only  remained  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  Mediator  and  man.  The  first  step  toward 
this  object  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Mediator.  Then  it  was  necessary,  first, 
that  the  incarnate  Mediator  should  descend  into  the  lowest  depths  of  human 
suffering,  that,  by  spiritual  sympathy,  he  might  reach  all  men ;  secondly,  that 
he  should  break  the  power  of  the  devil  by  whom  men  are  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  should  remove  those  whom  he  had  thus 
reached  and  released,  from  under  the  condemning  and  sin-occasioning  power 
of  the  law.  All  this  was  necessary  to  effect  a  stable  junction  between  the 
Mediator  and  man :  and  all  this  was  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  atonement.  As  to  the  extent  of  its  bearing,  it  is  obvious  from  its 
nature,  that  it  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all.  The  incarnation  of  Christ 
placed  him  in  sympathy  with  human  nature  as  a  whole.  His  death  acquainted 
him  with  all  human  suffering.  His  overthrow  of  Satan's  power  shattered  the 
prison  house  of  the  race.  His  resurrection  gave  an  accessible  refuge  from 
the  law  to  all.  If  any  are  not  saved  it  is  not  because  the  atonement  is  limited, 
but  because  they  have  no  will  to  avail  themselves  of  it — no  ear  for  the  gospel 
which  proclaims  it. 

5.  In  relation  to  regeneration,  we  agree  with  the  new  school  men  and  legal- 
ists generally,  that  the  motives  of  the  law  and  a  change  of  purpose  in  the 
creature,  are  necessary  preparations  to  the  second  birth.  But  we  agree  with 
the  antinomians  and  spiritualists  generally,  that  the  substance  of  the  second 
birth  itself,  is  a  change  effected  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God — a  change,,  not  of 
purpose  or  acts,  but  of  spiritual  condition — a  divorce  of  the  human  spirit  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  a  junction  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  agree  with 
the  Quakers  that  regeneration  is  a  progressive  work,  including  the  outward 
cleansing  effected  by  external  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  and  the  inward 
quickening  communicated  by  the  life  of  Christ  through  faith. 

6.  In  relation  to  the  holiness  of  believers,  we  agree  with  the  most  ultra 
class  of  Perfectionists,  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  is  altogether  free  from  sin* 
But  we  hold  that  the  second  birth  is  not  attained  till  the  atonement  is  spirit- 
ually apprehended — till  the  perfect  will  of  Christ  crucified  is  received  into  the 
heart,  his  victory  over  the  devil  perceived  and  realized,  and  his  freedom  from 
law  by  the  resurrection  appropriated.  This  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
atonement,  is  not  attained  (ordinarily  at  least)  in  the  first  stages  of  disciple- 
ship.  Hence  we  hold  with  imperfectionists  generally,  that  there  was  in  the 
primitive,  church,  and  is  now,  a  class  properly  called  believers  or  disciples, 
(not  sons  of  <JW,)  who,  though  not  free  from  sin,  are  yet,  in  an  important 
sense  followers  of  Christ,  and  members  of  his  church. 
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i .  In  relation  to  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  wc  agree  with  Calvinists 
that  whoever  U  liorn  of  (jod  will  infallibly  persevere  in  holiness,  unto  salvar 
tii  m.  But  we  h.Jd  with  Methodists  that  the  relation  of  sinful  disciples  to  God 
is  ii' «t  in  ks  nature  perpetual;  that  tlie  promises  to  them  are  conditional  ; 
and  ihat  they  are  liable  to  fall  away  to  perdition. 

*s.  In  relation  to  the  jiuhiment,  we  agree  with  the  Universalists  that  the 
0Civim«1  coming  of  Christ  took  place  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.     J  Jut  we  differ  from  them  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  event ; 
Relieving  that  Christ  literally  came  in  the  spiritual  world  at  the  time  predicted 
^H  Matt,  i-i,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  that  part  of  mankind,  both  quick  and 
^ca^-who  previous  to  that  time  had  been  ripened  for  the  harvest  of  destiny, 
<gjj  the  influences  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
-Tostles.     Wc  also  differ  from  Universalists  and  certain  classes  of  Perfection- 
ist*? and  agree  with  most  other  sects,  in  believing  that  the  final  judgment  of 
^jinkind  is  yet  future — that  it  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  *  times  of  the 
^*  ^utiles,'  as  the  judgment  of  the  second  coming  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 

..fie*  of  tho  Jews. 

t^  p.  In  relation  to  future  retribution,  we  agree  with  Calvinists  that  they  who 

^  to  the  flesh  will  reap  eternal  punishment.     But  wc  concede  to  Universal- 

^\a  that*  if  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  devil,  and  of  tho 

^  necessitated  fore-ordination  of  human  wickedness,  were  true,  the  doctrine 

1f  universal  salvation  would  be  justly  inferred  from  the  benevolence  and 

^flipotenco  of  God. 

-As  Bcrcans,  we  have  sought  out  these  conclusions.     To  help  Bcreans,  wo 


the  word,  and  search  the  scriptures  daily  whether  these  things  are  so.' 
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§1.    THE  BIBLE. 

As  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  past  communications  with  men,  and 
especially  of  his  manifestation  of  himself  in  Christ  and  in  the  primitive  church, 
80  it  is  the  most  valuable  external  conductor  of  his  continued  communica- 
tions, and  his  appointed  means  of  making  known  to  all  generations  the  work 
of  his  Son.  The  continuation  of  the  primitive  gospel — tliat  by  which  the 
communication  with  God,  opened  by  the  atonement,  is  kept  open  to  the  world 
— is  not  a  church,  or  a  set  of  ordinances,  or  a  line  of  successors  to  the  apos-  j 
ties,  but  it  is  the  Bible.    !j3y  the  Bible,  Christ  and  the  apostles  utter  their 

1>roclamation  across  the  ages  that  have  past  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
em.  By  it  they  yet  live  and  speak  on  earth.  Christ  promised  that  i  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  his  church.'  Thus  far  the  only  church  v 
which  has  had  a  clear  right  to  be  called  his,  is  that  which  was  in  immediate 
personal  communication  with  him,  which  completed  the  Bible,  and  which 
passed  within  the  veil  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  But  let  no  man  say 
that  the  '  gates  of  hell'  have  prevailed  against  that  church,  even  in  this 
world,  till  the  voice  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  silenced — till  the  Bible 
has  sunk  in  oblivion.  Papists  and  Puseyites  need  not  thrust  forward  their  ■> 
line  of  priests  to  save  the  promise.     It  is  safe  without  them. 

The  Bible,  being  thus  the  representative  and  organ  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world,  has,  of  course,  been  the  centre  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
good  and  evil.  Heaven  has  protected  \t  and  cheered  it  onward  in  its  mission. 
Hell  has  struggled  to  destroy  its  influence  and  its  integrity. 

The  Jews  were  God's  first  secretary,  and  kept  his  records  till  the  advent 
of  Christ.  But  at  that  time  they  revolted  against  him,  and  refused  to  take 
charge  of  the  New  Testament.  He  cashiered  them,  and  gave  their  office  to 
the  Gentile  church. 

The  new- secretary,  when  he  had  grown  great,  and  put  on  the  crown  of 
Popery,  became  the  instrument  of  the  same  diabolical  enmity  against  the 
word  of  God  which  had  corrupted  the  Jews,  and  turned  the  power  of  his 
office  against  the  trust  committed  to  him.  He  kept  the  Bible  safely,  but  he 
4 kept  it  laid  up  in  a  napkin'  instead  of  putting  it  to  the  exchangers,  and  so 
proved  to  be  an  evil  servant.  He  too  was  turned  out  of  office.  The  Refor- 
mation gave  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  churches ;  and  at  the 
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•kiiuti  uiii««  tlio  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing  scattered  it  far  and  wide,  and 
nude  IU  nuppuvision  thenceforth  impossible. 

1 1  \iw\M  hn  acknowledged  to  the  honor  of  the  third  secretary,  that  he  has 
lliitH  I'iir  discharged  his  office  with  a  #<>od  degree  of  fidelity.  The  loading 
I'luhvihmt  churches,  whatever  else  may  he  laid  to  their  charge,  have  not  es- 
nriiliuHv  mutilated  or  suppressed  the  Bible.  They  have  indeed  loaded  it 
Willi  | MM-verting  commentaries,  and  drawn  it  to  and  fix)  in  their  sectarian  dif- 
fcrnuMM  :  hut  it  mav  be  considered  as  a  fair  offset  for  this,  that  thev  have 
cherished  a  »eal  for  hihlical  investigation,  and  have  scattered  the  word,  with- 
out comment,  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth.  We  freely  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  the  influences  of  the  Congregational  church, 
mil  I  to  the  lal>ors  of  such  men  as  Stuart  and  Robinson,  for  many  incentives 
and  facilities  to  biblical  study. 

Hut  the  war  which  Satan  of  old  waged  against  the  testimony  of  Clod,  has 
not  ceased.  It  has  assumed  a  new  form.  The  enemy,  finding  it  iinj>ossiMo 
cither  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  Bible  as  the  Jews  would  have  done,  or  to  suj»- 
press  the  whole,  as  the  Papists  attempted  to  do,  has  set  himself  to  resist  its 
invading  influences  by  discrediting  its  authority.  Infidelity,  in  various  forms, 
is,  in  modem  times,  the  most  active  assailant  of  the  scriptures. 

The  infidels  of  the  last  century  were  open  and  bold  in  their  hostility,  giving 
no  quarter  to  any  part  of  the  Bible,  and  seeking  to  destroy  it  by  main  force 
of  scoffing  and  blasphemy.  The  French  Revolution  was  in  part,  to  say  the 
least,  the  fruit  of  their  labor ;  and  its  horrors  were  such  that  a  strong  re- 
action against  the  principles  of  the  blasphemers  and  in  favor  of  the  Bible, 
took  place.  The  event  and  the  result  may  well  be  described  in  the  language 
of  the  Revelator  concerning  the  two  witnesses :  fc  There  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain 
of  men  seven  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  trcre  ajf'riylttcd,  and  yave  ylur// 
to  t/ie  God  of  Jwaven.'  Rev.  It:  13. 

The  infidel  spirit,  in  its  second  attack  on  the  Bible,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, has  adopted  a  new  and  more  prudent  system  of  tactics.  'I  he  fashion 
is  to  discriminate  between  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  and  others.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  destroy  the  entire  credit  of  the  sacred  writers  by  summary 
scoffing,  and  the  next  method  is  to  separate  them  and  cut  them  up  in  detail, 
by  speaking  respectfully  of  some  of  them  to  save  appearances,  while  the 
war  is  carried  on  against  the  rest.  Some  of  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  in  this  way,  profess  to  honor  the  New  Testament,  but 
sneak  slightingly  of  the  Old ;  others  adhere  to  the  four  gospels,  but  despise 
the  writings  of  the  apostles.  They  generally  agree  in  conceding  to  public 
sentiment  that  Jesus  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  that  those  books  of 
scripture  which  relate  directly  to  him  have  some  sort  of  divine  authority ; 
but  *  as  for  this  Moses,'  say  some  of  them,  '  we  wot  not  what  has  become 
of  him ;'— as  for  PcudJ  say  others,  4  who  made  him  a  ruler  and  a  judge 
over  us  Y  This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  which,  according  to  our  observation, 
is  creeping  in  at  every  opening,  especially  among  fc  reformers,'  and  seceUers 
from  the  churches.     We  meet  it  thus : 

The  credit  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  identified  with  the  credit  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  The  OKI  Testament,  as  it  U  at  this  4ay,  existed  when  he  was  on 
earth,  and  lie  endorsed  it,  by  assuming  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own  religious 
system.  The  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  his  accredited  agents,  and  Ije 
is  resjKmsible  for  its  sentiments,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sensible  for  the  sentiments  of  his  official  organ.  The  Bible  therefore  will 
stand  or  fall  with  Christ,  and  Christ  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  Bi^lc.  Who- 
ever discredits  one,  discredits  both.  Whoever  honors  one,  honors  both. — 
Whoever  loves  Christ,  and  knows  the  power  of  liis  grace,  loves  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  and  knows  that  it  is  a  vehicle  of  spiritual  light  and  life.  These 
propositions  we  proceed  to  defend. 

L  Christ  e.vi>obsed  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  his  constant  practice 
to  quote  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  authorities  in  his  discourses.  He  cited  or 
referred  to  all  the  principal  books  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  reader  may 
examine  at  his  leisure  the  following  list  of  endorsements.  Clu'ist  cites  from 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  Matt.  19:  4, 5,  24:  37,  Luke  17:  29.  From  JExth 
dtis,  in  Matt.  5:  21, 27, 33, 38,  15: 4,  19: 18, 19,  22:  32.  From  Leviticus, 
in  Matt.  5:  43,  John  7:  22.  From  Numbers,  in  Matt.  12:  o,  Jolin  3:  14. 
From  Deuteronomy,  in  Matt.  4:  4,  7,  10,  5:  81,  19:  7,  8,  John  8: 17. 
From  Samuel,  in  Matt.  12:  3.  From  Kings,  in  Matt.  12:  42,  Luke  4:  26 
2*3,  27.  From  Chronicles,  in  Matt.  23:  35.  From  Psalms,  in  Matt.  5:  5, 
21:  16,  42,  22:  43,  27:  46,  John  7:  42,  10:  34,  18:  18,  15:  25.  From 
Proverbs,  in  Luke  14:  8.  From  IsaiaJi,  in  Matt.  13:  14,  15:  8,  Mark  9: 
44,  Luke  4:  18,  19,  22:  37,  23:  30.  From  Jeremiah,  in  Matt.  21:  13, 
From  Darnel,  in  Matt.  24: 15.  From  Hosexi,  in  Matt.  9:  18,  Luke  23:  30. 
From  Jonah,  in  Matt.  12:  40,  1G:  4.  From  Micah,  in  Matt.  10:  35,  36, 
From  ZecJtariah,  in  Matt.  20:  31.     From  Malaeld,  in  Matt.  11:  10,  14. 

The  following  passages,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  designated  by  the 
various  expressions,  i  the  law  and  the  prophets,9  itlie  scriptures?  &c,  show 
Christ's  ordinary  manner  of  testifying  his  respect  for  the  sacred  books. — 
Matt.  5:  17,  18.  'Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  7:  12.  'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets/ 
22:  37 — 10.  'Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thoushalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  firet 
and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.'  Luke  24:  25 — 27.  *  He  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  his  glory?  And  begin- 
ning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself.'  Vcr.  44.  '  He  said  unto  them,  Thcso 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all 
things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  tho 
prophets,  and  in  tfio  Psahn.*,  concerning  me.'  John  5:  39.  '  Search  thty 
scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  tliiuk  yo  have  eternal  life :    and  they  are  they 
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trhich  testify  of  mo.'  Ver.  46, 47.  4  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  me :  for  he  wrote  of  mo.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words  V    John  10:  35.  4  The  scripture  cannot  be  broken/ 

Christ  never  spoke  disrespectfully  or  doubtingly  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  labored,  not  to  unsettle,  but  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  Jews  in 
their  scriptures.  Some  of  the  precepts  of  Moses  were  obviously  accommo- 
dated to  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  Christ  changed  them. 
(Sec  Matt.  6:  21 — 18,  19:  8.)  But  he  prefaced  his  alterations  with  the 
most  solemn  declaration  that  he  '  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil ;'  (Matt.  5: 17  ;)  in  the  same  discourse  he  honored  the  law  and 
the  prophets  by  declaring  their  essence  to  be  the  '  golden  rule ;'  (Matt.  7: 
12 ;)  he  gave  a  reason  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  law  which  implied 
no  wrong  in  Moses ;  (Matt.  19:  8 ;)  and  instead  of  setting  himself  against 
Moses,  he  appealed  to  the  predictions  of  Moses  for  his  authority  as  the  ulti- 
mate lawgiver.  (See  John  5:  45 — 47,  and  compare  Acts  3:  22.)  He  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  abolishment  of  the  ritual  institutions  of  Moses ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  till  the  full  period  allotted  them  was  finished,  he  scrupulously 
respected  the  authority  of  those  who  '  sat  in  Moses'  seat.'  (Sec  Matt.  23:  2, 
and  8:  4.)  Finally,  the  manifestation  of  Moses  and  Elijah  with  him  in  glory 
on  the  Mount,  signally  scaled  his  alliance  with  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

From  all  tliis  it  is  evident  that  they  who  lightly  esteem  the  Old  Testament 
arc  not  followers  or  sincere  friends  of  Jesus,  however  they  may  think  it  expe- 
dient to  say  many  fine  things  about  him.  In  fact  their  position  implies  one 
of  two  slanderous  charges  against  him,  viz :  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  that  he  practised  imposition  on  others. 

II.  The  apostles  w'ere  the  official  representatives  of  christ,  and 
his  credit  is  identified  with  toe  credit  of  their  writings.  In  the 
first  place,  as  Christ  wrote  nothing  himself,  all  we  know  about  him  comes 
from  his  apostles  and  their  assistants.  If  the  four  gospels  are  not  true  accounts 
of  Christ,  we  have  no  true  account  of  him — the  whole  basis  of  his  credit 
vanishes,  and  we  are  left  in  the  absurdity  of  honoring  a  man  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  that  he  had  not  understanding  or  benevolence  enough 
to  make,  or  provide  for  making,  a  true  record  of  his  life  and  principles.  Even 
the  semi-infidels,  therefore,  who  speak  well  of  Christ,  but  despise  the  apostles, 
are  forced  to  accept  that  part  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  which  relates 
directly  to  Christ. 

Assuming  then  the  truth  of  the  gospels,  we  inquire  of  them  what  authority 
Christ  gave  the  apostles.  Their  answer  is  contained  in  the  following  passa- 
ges :  4  He  that  receioeth  you,  reeeiveih  me  ;  and he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  tJiat  sent  me?  Matt.  10:  40.  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  is  stronger : 
4 He  tliat  heareth  yov,  Jieareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.'  10:  16.  These  dec- 
larations were  made  when  Christ  first  empowered  the  twelve  to  preach  and 
work  miracles,  but  they  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  apostles'  mission,  even 
to  the  Second  Coming,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  10th  of 
^latthcw,  and  especially  from  the  23d  verse.  A  good  reason  for  the  honor 
thus  put  upon  them,  is  given  in  vcr.  19,  20 — *  But  when  they  deliver  you  up, 
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take  no  thought  how  or  what  yc  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
same  hour  what  yc  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak ,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.9  If  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  spoke  in 
thcin  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  also  wrote  by  them.  The  penalty 
for  despising  their  words  is  stated  in  ver.  14, 15, — '  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  that  city.'  This  tremendous  penalty  will  certainly  take  effect  on  those 
who  despise  their  written  word.  Christ,  in  Ids  last  conversation  with  the 
apostles,  promised  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  come  upon  them  and  should 
4  teach  them  all  tilings  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  he 
had  said  to  them,'  and  'lead  them  into  all 'truth.'  He  also  promised  that 
they  should  do  the  works  which  he  did,  and  even  greater.  In  his  final  pray- 
er for  them  he  said — * I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou 
gavest  me  out  of  the  world:  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ;  and 
they  have  kept  thy  word.  Now  they  have  known  that  all  things  whatsoever 
thou  hast  given  me,  arc  of  thee.     For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words 

which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them 1  have  given 

them  thy  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.'  John  17:  6 — 8,  14.  Thus  having 
secured  their  qualification  to  be  his  substitutes,  he  declares  the  nature  of 
their  mission  in  these  emphatic  words:  'As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.9  Ver.  18.  So  again  after  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  he  said  to  them-—' Peace  be  vnto  you :  as  my  Fa- 
tJier  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  1  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
breatfiedon  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained9  John  20:  21 — 23. 

In  the  commission  which  Christ  gave  his  apostles  just  before  his  ascension, 
he  made  them  liis  plenipotentiaries,  thus:  4Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.  And  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe :  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover.  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  went 
forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirm- 
ing the  word  with  signs  following.'  Mark  16:  15 — 20. 

Let  the  reader  further  consider  the  following  passages  :  *  I  say  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  Matt.  16:  18, 19.  4  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Venly  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  gloiy,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
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judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'  19:  28.  4 1  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
as  my  Father  hath  iip)w>inted  unto  mc :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  mv  ta- 
ble in  mv  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.' 
Luke  22*:  2(.»,  i)U.     Compare  Kph.  2:  20,  and  Rev.  21:  14. 

Iu  all  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Christ  endorsed  the  doings,  sav- 
nigs  and  writings  of  the  ajxwtlcs  in  advance.  Every  gift  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  afterward  received,  and  every  miracle  which  they  performed,  renewed 
his  endorsement.     Ills  credit  is  inseparable  from  theirs. 

It  may  be  said  that  Paul,  not  being  one  of  the  original  twelve,  did  not 
come  under  this  endorsement.  We  reply,  Paul  professed  to  have  seen  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  spiritual  woiid,  and  to  have  received  from  him  a  plenary  a]>os- 
tolie  commission;  and  for  the  truth  of  his  profession  we  have,  brides  the 
assurance  arising  from  his  own  character  as  a  witness,  two  sufficient  vouchers, 
viz.,  the  numerous  and  mighty  miracles  which  he  wrought  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  recorded  acknowledgment  of  Peter,  By  this  latter  voucher 
he  is  fully  brought  in  with  the  other  apostles  under  the  endorsement  of  Christ. 
Peter  was  the  first  officer  iu  the  cabinet  of  Christ;  and  he  not  only  acknow- 
ledged Paul's  commission  as  an  apostle  co-ordinate  with  himself,  (see  (Jal. 
2:  !>,)  but  expressly  recognized  his  epistles  as  part  of  the  word  of  God. — 
Sec  2  Pet.  3:16. 

The  New  Testament  is  just  what  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Christ  delegated  to  his  officers  authority  to  expound  his  principles 
and  works  to  the  world.  In  order  to  the  full  exhibition  of  Chrisiianitv  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  1,  a  history  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  2,  a  sketch 
of  what  followed  his  resurrection,  viz.,  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  first 
progress  of  his  kingdom  under  the  administration  of  his  lieutenants  ;  o,  a 
systematic  ex]x>sition  of  the  theory  of  redemption  founded  on  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  4,  a  code  of  morality,  with  suitable  injunctions  and 
warnings  against  errors  ;  5,  an  exhibition  of  the  mature  results  of  Christian 
faith  ;  (J,  a  sketch  of  the  futurity  of  Christ's  administration.  The  first  we 
have  in  the  evangelists ;  the  second,  in  the  book  of  Acta ;  the  third,  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul ;  the  fourth,  in  the  whole  New  Testament ;  the  fifth,  in  the 
1st  epistle  of  John;  and  the  sixth,  in  the  book  of  Revelations.  If  Christ 
did  not  provide  for  an  authentic  and  permanent  exjtose  of  his  kingdom,  of  this 
ikind,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  his  wisdom  or  goodness.  If  he  did,  we  have 
that  expose  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  can  he  found  no  where  else. 

If  a  deist  will  admit  that  Jesus  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  can  be  vom- 
pelted  to  admit  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  inspiration.  For 
1.  A  wise  and  good  man,  in  undertaking  the  reformation  of  mankind,  would 
first  of  all  take  pains  to  insure  a  correct  and  incorruptible  record  of  his  life 
and  principles.  2.  But  Jesus  did  not  personally  make  any  record  of  the 
kind.  He  must  therefore  have  had  an  assurance  that  his  followers  would  be 
•qualified  for  the  task.  8.  But  his  followers,  as  uninspired  men,  were  nut 
qualified,  and  he  as  a  tvise  man  must  have  known  it.  4.  Therefore  his  assu- 
rance that  they  would  be  qualified,  must  have  been  an  assurance  that  they 
would  be  inspired.  Or  the  argument  may  be  stated  in  another  form,  thus  : 
1*  A  wise  and  good  man,  undertaking  the  reformation  of  mankind,  would 
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no  record  of  his  principles  to  be  published  with  his  implied  permission 
ithority,  unless  he  had  Jdmseff  superintended  the  writiny  of  it.  2.  But 
ew  Testament  was  published  by  his  permission  and  authority,  implied 
fact  that  it  was  published  by  his  representatives,  and  that  he  made  no 
record  of  his  principles.  3.  Therefore  he  must  have  superintended  the 
5  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  he  was  not  visibly  present  at  the 
%  of  it,  he  must  have  superintended  it  by  inspiration. 
j  connection  between  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  a  vital  one,  and  cannot 
cred  without  breaking  the  line  of  communication  between  God  and  man. 
is  the  head,  they  are  the  neck  of  that  spiritual  body  which  is  the  vc- 
>f  salvation  to  the  world.  A  blow  aimed  at  the  neck  is  as  deadly  to 
dy  as  one  aimed  at  the  head.  If  he  *  sent  them  even  as  the  Father 
ini,'  their  work  was  as  necessary  as  his ;  and  contempt  of  their  wri- 
s  as  antichristian  as  contempt  of  his  words.  Accordingly  the  apostle 
sets  forth  a  twofold  test  of  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  i  Beloved,'  says  he, 
ve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God ;  because 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby  know  ye  the  spirit 
d ;  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy 
3W  ;  ami  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
&A,  is  not  of  God.  [This  is  the  first  criterion,  and  it  relates  to  the 
nk  in  the  chain  of  union  between  God  and  man.  The  apostle  proceeds,] 
his  Is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should 
and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil- 
and  have  overcome  them ;  because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  ho 
$  in  the  world.  They  are  of  the  world ;  therefore  speak  they  of  the 
,  and  the  world  heareth  them.  We  are  of  God :  he  that  knoweth  God, 
h  %ts  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  as :  hereby  knoio  toe  tlie  sjririt 
ith  and  the  spirit  of  error  J*  Here  is  the  second  criterion,  relating  to 
cond  link  of  the  chain.  Antichrist  attacks  Christianity  on  two  vital 
.  He  strikes  first  at  Christ's  incarnation ;  and  secondly,  at  the  credit 
apostles.  The  first  point  most  needed  defense  in  the  primitive  age ; 
was  long  before  the  adversary  allowed  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
omc  a  fixed  fact.  The  principal  conflict  at  the  present  day  seems  to 
thcriug  about  the  second  point.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  has  estab- 
itself  in  popular  belief;  but  it  is  quite  a  fashionable  and  spreading  cus- 
>  doubt  and  deny  the  authority  of  Christ's  lieutenants. 
ippeara  from  the  preceding  argument,  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  un- 
e  protection  of  Christ's  endorsement,  and  can  only  be  assailed  by  as- 
r  him.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  not  to  bear  the 
of  the  infidel  onset,  but  Christ  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  them, 
ig  his  credit  for  theirs,  and  challenging  the  hosts  of  hell  to  strike  him, 
y  wish  to  strike  them.  They  who  sneer  at  Moses  and  Paul,  while  they 
id  to  honor  Christ,  will  find,  when  they  understand  the  relation  which 
s  bears  to  Moses  and  Paid,  that  they  have  mistaken  their  policy. — 
>ssions  in  favor  of  Christ  and  the  four  gospels,  give  believers  a  stand* 
from  which  they  can  sally  both  ways,  and  rout  with  case  and  certainty 
/crsaries  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    The  semi-infidels  may 
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well  ivturn,  first  as  Inst,  to  the  war-cry  of  Voltaire — 'Cruth  the  wretch" 
-  for  they  ran  never  crush  any  part  of  the  Bible-phalanx  till  they  crush 
OirwC. 


§  2.    INFIDELITY  AMONG  REFORMERS. 

TilK  spirit  of  infidelity,  when  it  works  under  the  cover  of  reform,  and 
mitli  professions  of  respect  for  some  portions  of  the  Bible,  is  more  captiva- 
ting and  dangerous  than  when  it  stands  forth  in  honest  nakedness.  Thus 
ilwgu'ned,  it  infects  not  merely  open  despisers  of  religion,  but  many  who 
wore  once  sober  and  devout.  Having  given  some  attention  to  this  particular 
disease,  we  proj>ose  to  present  our  views  of  its  nature,  and  of  its  rise  and 
pivgres*  among  reformers  in  this  countrv. 

I.  Tiik  \ATri*K  of  the  disease.  Infidelity  in  general,  is  a  state  of 
mind,  in  which  the  moral  affection,  called  by  phrenologists,  Veneration,  is 
uti'i'lmiw  and  neutralized  by  some  stronger  affection.  As  'the  fear  of  the 
|«urd  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  so  casting  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
luM-iimiiig  of  skeptical  folly.  Reverence  for  God  is  the  protecting  rampart 
w(  tbe  Hihlc.  Whoever  fears  his  Maker  will  handle  carefully  the  book  which 
professes  to  be  bis  word,  and  search  diligently,  before  he  rejects  it.  This 
reverent  cautiousness  is  all  that  the  Bible  or  its  Author  demands  from  those 
\tlin  bave  not  yet  ascertained  its  truth  by  rational  investigation.  The  Bible 
liik*  no  favors  of  mere  marvclousness.  Infidels  will  be  condemned  in  the 
iluv  of  account,  not  for  refusing  to  swallow  all  the  absurd  marvels  which 

In  tettcruft  offered  them,  nor  even  for  herniating  to  believe  all  the  contents  of 
lie  llible:  hut  because  they  had  not  humility  and  reverence  enough  to  sas- 
Iiend  judgment  until  they  had  given  the  message  of  God  a  fair  trial ;  because 
bey  '»j>okc  evil  of  things  which  they  understood  not;'  because  they  would 
lint*  take  tho  trouble  to  discriminate  between  a  true  revelation  and  the  im- 

IMrttureH  of  fanatics,  but  condemned  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,   in  lynch- 
aw  recklessness. 

Probably  in  most  cases  of  infidelity,  Veneration  is  overlx)rnc  by  Self-esteem 
In  combination  with  Causality  and  Combativeness.  Men  arc  too  proud  and 
confident  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  reason,  to  give  the  Bible  a  reverent  ex- 
amination. But  in  the  particular  form  of  the  disease  of  wliich  we  are 
treating,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Benevolence,  in  many  cases,  is  the 
usurping  affection  which  prostrates  Veneration.  The  enthusiasm  of  reform 
which  lias  burst  forth  within  a  few  years,  has  made  many  exceedingly  fierce 
for  doing  good.  Their  zeal  has  been  too  fervent  to  wait  on  the  slow  move- 
ments, by  which  God  and  the  Bible  arc  working  out  redemption  for  man. — 
They  have  devised  more  summary  processes ;  and  then,  by  little  and  little, 
costing  off  conservative  reverence,  they  have  learned  at  last  to  trample  on 
the  Bible  boldly,  whenever  they  conceive  that  it  crosses  the  path  of  their 
favorite  enterprises  for  human  improvement. 
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Persons  who  have  been  beguiled  into  this  course,  may  flatter  themselves 
that  a  sentiment  so  lovely  and  virtuous  as  benevolence,  cannot  lead  to  any 
great  mischief;  that  the  fervor  of  their  philanthropy  will  excuse  them  for 
stifling  veneration,  and  thrusting  aside  the  word  of  God.  But  we  are  sure 
that  any  amount  of  good  which  they  can  do  without  the  Bible,  will  be  ac- 
counted in  the  day  of  judgment  as  but  dust  in  the  balance,  against  the  mis- 
chief effected  by  discrediting  God's  main  instrument  of  redemption.  We  avt 
sure  that  nothing  can  excuse  ignorance  or  forgctfulness  of  the  truth  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  higher  duty  than  philanthropy ;  that  the  rights  of  God 
are  immeasurably  superior  to  '  human  rights.'  Incontinent,  misdirected  be- 
nevolence is  not  less — perhaps  more— -destructive  in  its  ultimate  effects,  than 
any  lust  of  human  nature.  And  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  evil  of  any 
usurpation  is  incurable  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  virtue,  and  consequent 
popularity  of  the  usurper.  ^ 

Let  political  and  religious  Jacobins  rail  at  the  abuses  of  subordination,  with, 
which  this  priest-and-king-ridden  world  abounds,  as  they  may;  they  can  never 
erase  the  inscription  which  the  finger  of  God  has  written  on  the  scroll  of 
nature,  as  well  as  revelation ;  assigning  the  throne  of  all  human  affections  to 
Veneration.  The  organ  of  that  sentiment  is  literally  '  the  crown  of  the  head9 
— the  top-stone  of  the  cerebral  temple — the  center,  around  which  all  the 
other  moral  affections  cluster  as  constituents.  Accordingly,  reverence  for  '/ 
parents  is  the  beauty  of  childhood ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  glory  of 
manhood.  The  dethronement  of  Veneration,  therefore,  can  never  be  a 
trivial  disorder,  even  though  Benevolence  heads  the  insurrection. 

II.  The  rise  and  progress  of  infidelity  among  modern  reformers.  v 
Phrenologists  say  (we  think  with  reason)  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  repub- 
lican principles  and  leveling  tendencies  of  this  country,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
due  development  of  Veneration.    A  people  whose  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions constantly  teach  them  that  independence  is  their  chief  glory,  and 
that  subordination  is  disgrace,  will  naturally  have  but  a  stinted  growth  of  • 
reverence  toward  man ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  deficiency  did  not 
extend,  in  some  degree,  to  the  kindred  and  almost  identical  sentiment  of  <v 
reverence  toward  God.     Bigoted  democrats  certainly  can  have  but  little 
empathy  with  the  principles  of  that  kingdom  described  and  predicted  by 
the  Bible,  in  which  one  man  (viz.,  Jesus  Christ)  is  appointed,  not  by  die 
people,  but  by  God,  the  absolute  monarch  of  all ;  and  claims  as  his  first 
tribute  from  all  his  subjects,  unconditional  loyalty  and  subordination. 

The  divisions  of  Protestant  Christendom  have  generated  another  influence, 
tending  especially  to  weaken  reverence  for  the  Bible.  As  sect  after  sect  has 
•risen,  conflicting  commentaries  have  been  multiplied,  unjijl  men  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  regard  the  Bible,  not  as  an  authoritative  judge  of  con- 
troversy, but  as  a  pliable  witness  that  may  be  brought  by  a  skillful  lawyer  to 
favor  any  side  of  any  question.  Such  a  witness  cannot  be  held  in  much  ro- 
Bpect.  • 

Such  were  the  predisposing  influences  in  operation,  when  the  enthusiasm 

of  reform  which  has  characterized  the  last  sixteen  years,  commenced  'its  c*» 

veer.    In  the  Temperance  cause,  benevolence  first  essayed  the  usurping 
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(w*h*i,  bv  which  veneration  ha§  since  been  subverted.  In  hurrying  on  fli* 
ttttmiita  of  Mai  alwtinenee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  certain  ob* 
atmclMin  jJuchhI  in  the  way  by  the  Bible.  These  obstructions  might  have 
fcwft  wuuviul  without  mjiny  tor  the  Bible,  if  the  leaders  in  the  cause  had 
f  h«»fli  to  defend  total  abstinence  as  an  expedient,  not  of  intrinsic  and  per- 
manent crtiNgation,  hut  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  adopted  on 
ttt«  principle  which  justifies  fasting,  and  which  Paul  sanctioned  when  he  said, 
•  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  not  eat  meat  while  the  world 
pi  am  loth.'  Bift  to  press  the  BiHe  into  the  service  of  total  abstinence,  by 
denying  that  tho  writer*  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Jesus  Christ 
at  their  head,  countenanced  the  drbiking  of  wine ;  or  by  asserting  that  Bible 
wine*  wore  not  intoxicating,  fe  a  violence  which  no  man,  under  the  influence 
of  duo  respect  for  the  Bible,  would  undertake.  The  language  of  such  an 
altempt  is — *  The  Bible  is  too  sacred  to  be  contradicted ;  but  we  will  evade 
Its  force  by  dexterous  commentary/  Yet  this  attempt  was  made ;  and  that 
too,  by  such  men  otf  Stuart,  Beechcrr,  and  Hewitt.  The  '  mighty  men'  of 
tho  popular  churches  planted  the  noxious  germ,  which,  in  the  apostate  and 
blaspheming  ultraists  of  later  time*,  has  'gone  to  seed/ 

ifert  came  Anti-slavery.  The  nature  of  this  enterprise,  harmonizing  and 
co-opefrating  with  the  liberty-spirit  of  our  political  institutions,  inevitably  in- 
creased the  atmospheric  predisposition  to  merge  veneration  in  benevolence. 
It  was  soon  found  in  this  as  In  the  Temperance  cause,  that  the  Bible  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  extreme  ttltraismd  suggested  by  enthusiastic  zeal.  The 
doctrine  that  slave-holding  is  necessarily  sinful,  and  that  immediate  abolition 
is  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  religious  obligation,  cotlld  not  be  maintained  without 
forcing  a  new  construction  on  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  Paul. 
Theodore  D.  Weld  had  learned  in  the  Temperance  service  the  importance 
of  wresting  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  of  reform.  With 
lawyer-like  shrewdness,  in  Ins  4  Bible  Argument'  against  slavery  he  cross- 
questioned  the  opposing  witness,  till  he  apparently  made  that  witness  his 
Own-  As  it  was  the  favorite  position  of  Temperance  men  that  Bible-wines 
Wcrr*  Hot  intoxicating,  so  Weld  boldly  averred  and  plausibly  proved  that 
Bible-slavery  was  not  slavery.  The  argument  was  as  good  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other ;  tod  no  better.  Thus  the  Bible  was  the  second  time  placed  on 
the  rack  of  reform,  and  benevolence  prevailed  over  veneration. 

4  Woman's  Rights'  was  the  next  topic  of  agitation.  In  both  the  previous 
cases,  the  language  of  the  Bible  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  reformers,  had 
been  so  far  dubious,  as  to  admit  of  favorable  construction ;  and  veneration 
had  not  yet  been  so  prostrated,  ad  to  permit  a  direct  attack.  The  collision 
Was  oblique  /  and  the  Bible,  though  dishonored,  was  not  mutilated.  But  now 
the  time  had  come  for  open  hostilities.  Many  influences  conspired  to  bring 
on  this  issue*  A  new  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  irreverence  had  come  upon 
the  reformers,  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of  those  Perfectionists  who  had 
learned  from  T.  B.  Gates  to  blaspheme  Paul.  The  Quaker,  Unitarian,  Uiii- 
versalist  and  Transcendental  elements  in  the  spiritual  compound  engaged  in 
the  reforming  enterprises,  had  begun  to  prevail  against  the  more  conserva- 
tive influences  of  orthodoxy :  and  the  '  Evangelicals9  were  preparing  to  with* 
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draw.  Above  all  it  was  manifest,  that  the  theory  of  Woman's  Rights  which 
affirmed  the  entire  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  repudiated  all  subordination  of 
woman  to  man,  was  in  pointrblank  antagonism  to  the  testimony  of  Paul.— 
There  was  no  possibility  of  compromise  or  evasion.  In  this  crisis  the  Misses 
Grimke,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Woman's  Rights  reform,  declared  indepen- 
dence of  the  authority  of  Paul.  Thus  a  third  public  injury  was  inflicted  on 
the  Bible  by  the  spirit  of  reform.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  as  T.  D. 
Weld  was  accessory  to  the  first,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  second,  so  ha 
made  himself  accessory  to  the  third,  by  publicly  connecting  himself — and 
that,  too,  in  avowed  allegiance  to  the  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  scxea— • 
with  Angelina  Grimke.  .  v, 

.  finally,  Non-resistance  became  the  prominent  sulject  of  benevolent  en- 
thusiasm. And  once  more  the  Bible  stood  in  the  way.  The  wars  of  Moses, 
and  much  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  seemed  hideously  repugnant 
to  the  ultra  peace-principles.  Some  were  prudent  and  patient  enough  to  for- 
bear railing,  and  seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  that  of  the  New.  But  others  had  chafed  against  the  Bible  in  the  previ- 
ous reforms,  till  they  were  irritated,  and  veneration  gave  place  to  combative- 
ness.  When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with  adrawn  sword  had  confronted  Balaam 
three  times,  and  his  ass  had  crushed  his  foot  against  the  wall,  the  prophet's 
anger  was  kindled.  Moses  was  the  object  of  hostility  in  this  reform,  as  Paul 
had  been  in  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  bulwarks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  , 
ments  were  assailed. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  Radical  Conventions  which  were  held  in  Boston  in 
1841 — 2,  gave  utterance  to  the  growing  spirit  of  infidelity.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  same  category  with  the  Sabbath,  Churchy 
and  Ministry ;  and  although  the  movement  was  apparently  a  failure,  many 
were  emboldened  in  their  irreverence.  Since  then,  a  considerable  class  have 
gradually  receded  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Bible,  until  thev  now  lack 
little  or  nothing  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  downright  infidelity. 

We  believe  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  disorder  now  prevailing  among 
ultraists;  and  we  present  it  with  unceremonious  and  perhaps  offensive  plain- 
ness; not  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  several  reforms  con- 
cerned— for  all  our  predilections  are  in  their  favor ;  nor  because  we  bear  any 
malice  against  such  men  as  T.  D.  Weld — for  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  with  respect,  and  even  affection ;  but  because  we  reverencft 
God  more  than  all  ultraisms  and  ultraists  together,  and  are  determined,  at' 
all  hazards,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  expose  the  machinations  of  the  devil  against  /> 
the  Bible. 
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leficient,  or  apparently  contradictory,  and  especially  in  subjects  so  deep,  and 
o  worldly  eyes  so  cloudy,  as  those  of  which  the  Bible  treats,  men  have  an 
>pportunity,  nay,  are  compelled  to  exercise  their  wills  in  forming  their  opin- 

oas.  ....      v 

We  will  advert  particularly  to  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  volition 
8  concerned  in  belief  and  disbelief.  Evidence  that  is  actually  conclusive, 
loes  not  necessarily  insure  tftat  the  conclusion  wUl  be  drawn  in  the  mind  of 
um  to  whom  that  evidence  is  presented.  A  man  may  take  two  steps  in  a 
found  syllogism,  and  yet  refuse  to  take  the  third.  For  example,  suppose  it 
s  demonstrated  to  a  slaveholder,  first,  that  '  all  men  are  created  free  and 
qual ;'  and  secondly,  that  negroes  are  men ;  the  necessary  conclusion  from 
ihese  premises,  if  any  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  that  negroes  are  of  right 
foe  and  equal  with  the  whites.  But  the  drawing  of  this  conclusion  is  an 
ict  of  the  mind,  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  perception  of  the 
itemises  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  slaveholder  has  the  power  to  stop 
he  action  of  his  mind  even  at  the  point  where  the  evidence  is  complete  and  O 
kdmitted,  and  turn  from  that  evidence  to  some  more  agreeable  subject,  with- 
nit  ever  drawing  the  conclusion.  In  such  a  case  (and  ten  thousand  such 
awes  occur  daily)  the  unbelief  of  the  man  in  respect  to  the  rightful  freedom 
md  equality  of  negroes  will  remain — not  for  lack  of  evidence,  but  because 
te  voluntarily  refused  to  look  beyond  the  evidence  to  the  truth  evinced.-— 
Hie  general  principle  which  we  affirm,  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  truth  is 
fetched,  not  by  instantaneous  clairvoyance,  but  by  a  series  of  steps,  man  has 
lie  power  of  arresting  his  mind  at  any  stage  of  the  process ;  and  belief  is  not 
lie  mere  inevitable  result  of  evidence  perceived,  but  depends  on  a  continuity 
if  thought  which  he  has  power  to  choose  or  refuse.  The  lack  of  this  conti* 
wdty  of  thought,  which  we  may  call  unfaithfulness  of  mind,  is  a  very  gei*- 
ml  cause  of  unbelief  in  respect  to  the  advanced  truths  which  are  propounded 
rom  time  to  time  in  science,  philanthropy  and  religion.  Multitudes  habit- 
Mlly  act  as  a  judge  would  do,  who,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  a  suit,  should 
Bsmiss  the  case  without  judgment.  x 

Universal  consciousness  is  an  unanswerable  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
nnsition  from  evidence  to  conclusion — *  the  making  up  of  the  mind' — in  a 
void,  the  act  of  believing,  is  in  many  cases  heroically  voluntary.  When 
ipparent  self-interest  clashes  with  the  conclusion  to  be  formed,  however  per-  ' 
tmptory  may  be  the  evidence,  it  requires  effort,  self-denial,  courage  to  be- 
iere.  No  man  has  ever  made  any  valuable  progress  in  wisdom,  who  has 
nt  again  and  again  summoned  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to  the  work  of 
lecisive  judgment  upon  evidence.  And  when  a  conclusion  has  been  once 
tttained  by  the  clearest  demonstration,  if  it  is  unfamiliar  and  offensive,  or 
f  the  evidence  of  it  is  concatenated,  and  not  easily  perceivable,  every  body 
mows  that  it  costs  many  a  struggle  of  the  will  to  keep  it  in  the  mindy  and 
nake  it  a  permanent  element  of  thought  and  action. 

The  Bible  is  not  alone  in  making  belief  and  unbelief  the  criterion  of  char* 
fccter  and  destiny.  The  grand  difference  between  man  and  man  in  the  est* 
nation  of  human  society,  lies  in  the  different  degrees  of  wisdom  in  worldly 
Batters  which  each  possesses ;  and  wisdom  is  the  result  of  faithfully  and 
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heroically  pursuing  evidence  to  its  conclusions :  indeed,  it  is  but  another 
name  for  the  belief  of  truth.  Common  sense,  the  world  over,  gives  its  high- 
est praise  and  rewards  to  mental  faithfulness,  and  awards  blame  and  con- 
tempt to  mental  cowardice  and  imbecility.  And  in  this  matter  abolitionists 
are  by  no  means  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  a  creed, — not 
religious,  but  social, — a  creed  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  there  is  not  a 
church  or  clergy  in  the  world  who  blame  unbelief  and  persecute  heresy  (with 
the  tongue  and  pen)  more  unsparingly  than  the  church  and  clergy  of  aboli- 
tionism. 

Does  N.  P.  Rogers  account  the  imperviousness  of  the  South  to  antislavery 
sentiments,  its  unbelief  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  immediate  abolition, 
the  'mere  result  of  the  lack  of  evidence9?  Or  does  he  think  there  is  no 
4  fault'  in  the  belief  of  the  popular  clergy  that  he  and  his  compeers  are  evil 
doers  ?    If  so,  his  treatment  of  them  strangely  belies  his  opinions. 

We  allude  thus  to  abolitionists,  not  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  that  we 
may  carry  our  appeal  against  the  dogma  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  regard  to  the  in- 
different nature  of  belief  and  unbelief,  into  his  and  their  own  consciousness. 
The  truth  is,  when  a  man  is  certain  that  he  has  laid  hold  of  a  new  and  im- 
portant principle  in  any  department  of  truth,  it  is  right  and  good  that  he 
should  make  it  a  part  ef  his  '  creed,'  and  endeavor  to  promulgate  it ;  and 
when  he  has  established  his  position  by  substantial  proof  in  the  sight  of  men, 
he  has  a  right  to  their  belief,  and  may  justly  censure  them  if  they  believe 
not.  Abolitionists  know  that  there  is  something  more  and  worse  than  the 
4  mere  lack  of  evidence'  at  the  bottom  of  Southern  unbelief;  and  they  are 
right  in  blaming  it.  Health  Reformers,  Phrenologists,  Neurologists,  the 
advocates  of  every  new  system  of  truth,  know  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  cold  repellant  obtuseness  with  which  the  world  meets  their  efforts  to 
enlighten  it.  So  also,  as  believers  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  we  know  (Mr.  Rogers'  dictum  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  that  infidelity  is  the  result  of  something  more  and 
worse  than  '  mere  lack  of  evidence' — that  there  is  voluntary  mental  unfaith- 
fulness, moral  perverseness  of  the  most  radical  and  pernicious  kind,  where 
the  Son  of  God  is  denied. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  peculiarly  a  system  of  centra),  truth.  It  is 
the  constitution  of  that  universal  government  in  which  the  principles  of  all 
other  systems,  whether  scientific  or  moral,  are  but  by4cucs.  It  relates  to 
the  soul  and  to  eternal  existence.  It  is  properly  called  the  truth,  in  dis- 
tinction from  mere  truth  in  general.  Such  a  system  ought  to  be  investigated 
first  of  all,  and  with  principal  interest  and  perseverance  by  every  rational 
being.  Whoever  has  thus  investigated  it,  has  found  evidence  enough  of  its 
truthfulness  and  divinity ;  and  to  such  a  person,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  an 
infidel,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  not  a  central  thinker,  not  a  constitutional 
patriot— that  he  has  never  turned  his  mind  with  steady,*  persevering  gaze, 
toward  the  spiritual,  the  infinite,  the  eternal.  In  other  words,  believers 
know  that  infidelity  is  the  offspring  and  evidence  of  superficiality.  An  infidel 
teacher  is  a  quack  in  matters  of  infinite  moment;  of  course  he  is  infinitely 
mischievous.     M.tc  unavoidable  ignorance  is  a  misfortune;  but  superfi- 
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fality  and  quackery  are  universally  condemned  as  voluntary  offenses. 
If  we  go  back  of  superficiality,  we  find  all  its  antecedents  of  a  voluntary, 
ftlamable  nature.  Mental  laziness  is  a  very  common  cause  of  superficial 
hinking.  It  is  easier  to  employ  the  mind  about  matters  on  the  surface  of 
existence,  and  give  up  one's  self  to  impressions  from  things  visible,  than  to 
leek  wisdom  in  the  far  depths  of  spiritual,  central  truth.  Sensuality  is  an- 
other cause  of  superficiality.  The  same  inversion  of  right  order  which  leads 
aen  to  attend  more  to  the  enjoyments  of  their  bodies  than  of  their  souls, 
lisposes  them  also  to  employ  their  thoughts  about  things  physical  rather  than 
hings  spiritual ;  and  propels  them  as  by  centrifugal  force,  evermore  farther 
nd  farther  from  the  internal  light  of  the  universe  toward  the  darkness  of 
aere  materialism.  Worldliness,  which  is  only  a  wiser  kind  of  sensuality, 
i9  we  may  safely  say,  always  in  some  form  at  the  bottom  of  that  inattention 
ud  aversion  to  things  spiritual  and  infinite,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  infi- 
lelity.  '  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deeeitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
asts  of  other  things,  entering  in,  choke  the  word.'  A  mind  full  of  worldly 
loftiness  of  any  kind  has  no  time,  and  can  have  no  taste  for  the  investigation 
{  central  truth  ;  and  the  most  convenient  refuge  for  it,  is  infidelity. 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  to  a  larger  class  than  that  of  avowed  infi- 
lels.  A  lazy-minded,  sensual,  worldly  *  Christian/  will  as  certainly  be  su- 
perficial, and  centrifugal  in  his  habits  of  mind,  as  the  open  blasphemer  of 
he  Bible.  Ho  has  within  him  all  the  essential  elements  of  infidelity,  and  is 
etually  ah  infidel  with  reference  to  the  internal  truths  of  the  Bible  ;  though 
lot  with  reference  to  the  Bible  itself.  We  might  properly  extend  the  mean- 
ag  of  the  word  infidel  to  all  who  turn  away  from  the  spiritual  knowledge  of 
Jod  and  his  Son;  and  then  divide  them  into  two  classes — the  pro-Bible  and 
he  anti-Bible  infidels.  The  groundwork  of  character  is  the  same  in  both ; 
is.,  unfaithfulness  and  Superficiality  of  mind,  originating  in  laziness,  sensu- 
lity  and  worldliness. 

The  infidelity  which  has  infested  abolition  and  other  kindred  reforms,  can 
te  traced  beyond  4  mere  lack  of  evidence.'  Though  it  is  apparently  pecul- 
iar, we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the  same  general  causes,  as  in 
►ther  cases.  If  the  charge  of  laziness  and  sensuality,  as  the  ground  of  su- 
*rficiality  of  mind,  may  be  denied,  with  reference  to  the  Reformers,  still 
re  affirm  that  they  are  drawn  away  from  central  truth  by  worldliness. — 
their  worldliness,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  peculiar — we  might  say  of  a  very  subli- 
nated  sort.  It  is  not  the  '  deeeitfulness  of  riches,'  nor  the  4  cares  of  this 
rorid,'  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  expression,  which  chokes  the  word  in  them ; 
wit  it  is  the  •  lust  of  other  things'  than  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God. 
Fhe  objects  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon,  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
lavery  and  war,  physical  and  social  reform,  are  as  truly  worldly  objects  as 
realth  or  political  power.  They  relate  primarily  to  the  bodies  and  temporal 
aterests  of  men.  The  fact  that  they  are  somewhat  nobler  objects  than  those 
rhich  ordinary  worldlings  seek,  cannot  redeem  them  from  the  charge  we 
>ring  against  them.  They  are  not  within  the  circle  of  central,  constitutional 
ruth.  They  are  not  the  leading  bbjects  of  the  Bible.  A  man  may  seek 
hem  all  without  ever  thinking  of  God,  or  of  his  Son,  of  the  spiritual  world. 
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or  of  eternity.  Moreover  thoy  aro  objects  which,  when  pursued  in  a  spirit 
of  ultraism,  such  as  abounds  among  modern  reformers,  lead  naturally  and 
almost  necessarily  to  irritating  collisions  with  the  Bible,  resulting  in  gradual 
abandonment  of  it,  and  finally  in  enmity  against  it.  The  infidelity  or  sem> 
infidelity  of  modern  reformers,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  article, 
is  the  result  of  lustful  bencvokmce,  the  love  of  liberty  as  the  summum  banum^ 
and  lack  of  veneration, — not  of  the  '  mere  lack  of  evidence.' 


$  4.     THE  HARMONY  OF  MOSES  AND  CHRIST. 

The  most  plausible  of  all  the  usual  allegations  against  the  Bible,  is,  that 
the  New  Testament  contradicts  the  Old.  The  ultra-l>encvolent  semi-infidels 
are  fond  of  arraying  the  principles  of  Christ  against  those  of  Moses.  We 
will  examine  one  of  the  worst  of  the  stumbling  blocks  thus  laid  in  the  way  of 
Bible-believers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Jtf  often  said—'4  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart 
from  her;  and  yet  n<*  mischief  follow  ;  he  shall  he  surely  punished,  according  as  the 
woman's  husband  shall  lay  upon  him  ;  and  he  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.  And 
if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shnlt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  (or  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  strip*  for  stripe.' 
Exodus  21:  22-26. 

Christ  said — "  Ye  have  heard  thnt  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
lor  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  Matt.  5:  38-40. 

The  scorncr  says  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Jesus  Christ  forbade  what 
Moses  commanded  in  the  other,  and  thereby  proved  his  infidelity  to  a  portion   . 
of  the  Bible  and  showed  conclusively  that  he  did  not  consider  it  the  word  of  | 
<xod.     Let  us  see  if  this  is  true. 

1.  The  mere  language  which  Christ  uses  in  substituting  his  rule  for  Mooes9 
in  this  case,  indicates  no  condemnation  or  disrespect  of  Moses'  rule.  For  in 
the  context  immediately  preceding  he  uses  the  same  form  of  speech  in  regard 
to  several  precepts  of  the  decalogue : — '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  &c.  Yer.  21.  '  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  &c.  Ver.  27. 
No  one  will  argue  against  the  righteousness  or  the  divinity  of  the  Mosak  j 
precepts  against  murder  and  adultery,  because  Christ  deemed  them  insuff-  ] 
■oient  for  the  purposes  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  substituted  other  rules  | 
in  their  place.  He  supplanted  them,  not  because  they  were  evil  in  them- 
selves, but  because  the  nature  of  his  dispensation  called  for  larger  principles. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  dealing  with  Exodus  21:  24,  for  aught  Jhat 
appears  in  his  language  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Christ  constantly  taught  that  God's  ultimate  reckoning  with  men  will 
proceed  according  to  Moses'  rule — 'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooih.'    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  his  instructions  on  this  point.     4  The  Son 
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df  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  h6 
shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.9  Matt.  16:  27.  What  is 
here  meant  by  '  rewarding  every  man  according  to  his  works,9  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  such  passages  as  Matt.  13:  41—43,  25:  31 — 46.  The  rule 
ef  judgment  according  to  these  passages,  is  that  they  who  work  evil  shall  be 
rewarded  with  destruction ;  and  that  is  equivalent  to  the  rule  of  Moses.  1st 
the  parable  of  the  cruel  creditor,  (Matt.  18:  23—36,)  the  circumstances 
stated  are  these :  A  king,  on  the  entreaty  of  his  servant,  forgave  him  h& 
debt.  The  servant,  having  an  account  against  a  fellow  servant  in  similar 
circumstances,  would  not  forgive  him,  but  cast  him  into  prison.  The  king, 
being  informed  of  the  fact,  called  the  oppressor  to  account,  and  delivered 
Mm  to  the  tormentors.  Thereupon  Christ  says>  'So  likewise  shall  my  heav- 
enly Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one? 
Vb  brother  their  trespasses ;'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  that  show  no 
mercy  shall  have  no  mercy,,  but  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rule— 
'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Even  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount — the  very  discourse  in  which  the  Mosaic  rule  of  retribution  is  dis- 
placed,— Christ  points  Iris  disciples  forward  to  a  time  when  that  rule  shall  be 
enforced.  '  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,9  he  says,  'ye  shall  be  judged? 
mnd  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.9  Matt. 
7:  2.  This  is  as  strong  as  if  he  had  sand  in  so  many  words— 'God  will  reckon 
*ith  you  at  last  by  M9ses'  rule,  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.* 
It  appears  therefore  that  if  there  is  any  inherent  wrong  in  the  principle  of 
exact  retribution,  Christ  is  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  approving 
and  promulgating  it  as  Moses,  and  is  moreover  guSty  of  fastening  the  wrong 
Upon  God.  We  have  then,  not  merely  Christ  pitted  against  Moses,  but 
Christ  against  Christ.  We  need  not  go  out  of  the  book  of  Matthew — not 
even  out  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount — to  convict  the  Bible  of  self-antagonism, 
tf  there  is  any  real  antagonism  between  Matthew  5:  38 — 40  and  Exodus  21: 
2& — 25.    This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far. 

8.  The  simple  truth  about  the  matter  is,  that  the  relation  between  Moses9 
itdeand  Christ's,  is  just  the  relation  between  justice  and  mercy,  and  both 
ire  good  and  worthy  of  God,  though  they  are  appropriate  to  different  times 
and  different  circumstances.  The  rule — 4An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth* — is  the  rule  of  exact  justice.  Common  sense  approves  of  it.  It  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  golden  rule — 4  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  The  selfish  passions  of  individuate 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  such  a  rule  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Moses  enacted  it,  not  as  a  principle  of 
private  action,  but  as  the  law  to  be  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  '  as  tJie 
judges  shall  determine  ;9  and  the  same  rule,  in  different  forms,  governs  courts 
of  justice  in  all  civilized  lands.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Christ,  if  he 
had  been  legislating  as  Moses  was,  for  the  affairs  of  a  visible  kingdom,  would 
not  have  made  the  essence  of  Moses'  rule  the  basis  of  the  administration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man.  Rather  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  done 
bo,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  he  declared  that  rule  to  be  the  ultimate  measure 
of  awards  in  God's  eternal  kingdom.    But  he  gave  his  disciples  another  rule, 
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for  reasons  ^hicb  grew  out  of  tho  nature  of  his  mission  as  an  agent  not  of 
justice  bat  of  mercy.  Previous  to  judgment  God  interposes  a  dispensation 
of  forbearance  and  forgiveness.  The  rule  of  justice  is  suspended  ;  God 
waves  his  rights,  and  returns  good  for  e^l,  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  saving 
men.  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  as  the  agent  of  this  intermediate  dispen- 
sation, and  called  on  his-  followers  to  co-operate  with  him,  by  enlarging  their 
hearts  beyond  the  rule  of  justice,  to  tho  fulness  of  the  measure  of  God's 
mercy,  who  for  tho  present  *  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  tho 
good,  and  sendcth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'     In  all  this  there  was 


authority,  for  he  expressly  declared  it  to  be  a  rule  which  God  would  even 
yet  enforce  in  its  proper  time.     He  only  taught  his  disciples  that  the  rule  of 
mercy  was  better  for  the  time  tlien  present— i.  e.,  more  appropriate  to  his 
and  their  mission  of  love.    Both  rules  were  good.     Tho  same  God  might  use- 
both.     Suppose  A  owes  B  a  just  debt,  whicli  he  is  able  to  pay.     B  may  ex- 
act the  payment  of  that  debt'in  perfect  righteousness.     In  that  case  he  acta 
by  the  rule  of  justice.     On  the  other  hand  he  may  in  perfect  righteousness 
forgire  the  debt.     In  that  case  he  acts  by  the  rule  of  mercy.     Under  certain 
circumstances  it  might  be  best  that  he  should  exact  payment,    and  under 
others  that  he  should  forgive  \  and  his  acting  by  a  different  rule  in  different 
cases  would  be  no  infraction  of  his  consistency  or  uprightness.      Indeed  in 
the  parable  of  the  cruel  debtor  we  have  a  complete  illustration  of  God's  ad- 
ministration of  both  rules.    The  king  first  forgives  the  servant  his  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  mercy*    Afterward,  on  finding  him  to  be  unforgiving 
toward  his  fellow  servant,  he  delivers  him  to  the  tormentors  '  till  he  should 
pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.'     Thus  he  enforces  the  rule  of  justice.     '&'& 
likewise,9  says  Christ,  4  tihaU  my  heavenly  Father  do  unto  you.9     There  is 
Ho  inconsistency  between  the  different  proceedings  in  this  case  ;  and  there  is 
no  more  inconsistency  between  the  rule  of  Moses  and  that  of  Christ.      God 
commissioned  Moses  to  institute  a  municipal  law,  which  contained  the  ele- 
ments, and  was  a  miniature,  of  the  rule  of  eternal  judgment.     He  sent  Christ 
into  the  world  to  administer  the  fulness  of  his  intermediate  mercy.     The  pre- 
cepts of  both,  in  their  appropriate  times  and  circumstances,  were  entirely 
consistent  with  each  other*    The  allegation  of  Christ's  opposition  to  Moses 
in  this  case,  and  indeed  most  of  the  plausibilities  of  Universalism,  Non- 
resistance,  and  semi-infidelities  in  general,  emanato  from  that  shallowness 
aud  confusion  of  mind,  which  disallows  altogether  the  principle  of  divine 
justice,  and  raises  an  entire  and  immutable  theory  of  morality  for  God  and 
man  on  the  sole  foundation  of  divine  mercy. 


$  5.    THE  ULTIMATE  GROUND  OF  FAITH. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  belief,  which  may  be  distinguished  thus  :— 

1.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  itnagination.  When  a  person  believes  his  own 
thoughts  without  reference  to  their  agreement  with  external  objects,  his  belief 
is  imaginative.  The  romance-writer  produces  thoughts  that  have  no  foundar 
tion  in  external  facts.  Every  person  has  the  faculty  of  doing  the  same  thing 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Ordinarily  imaginative  thoughts  are  treated  as 
such,  and  not  believed  to  be  true.  But  sometimes  men  suffer  the  distinction 
between  imaginative  and  true  thoughts  to  be  confounded  in  their  minds,  and 
come  to  believe  whatever  they  think,  without  comparing  their  thoughts  with 
objective  realities.  Devoted  novel-readers  not  unfrequently  fall  into  this 
confusion  of  mind ;    and  it  is  the  special  distinction  of  insane  persons. 

2.  There  is  a  belief  of  testimony;  i.  e.,  of  thoughts  which  are  supposed  to 
agree  with  objective  realities,  because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
others.  3.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  reason;  i.  e.f  of  thoughts  that  we  con- 
firmed by  a  process  of  reasoning.  4.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  senses  ;  i.  e.f 
of  thoughts  that  are  confirmed  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 

The  three  latter  kinds  of  belief  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  opinions  of  sane  persons  in  ordinary  life.  The  two  latter  are  principally 
relied  on  by  those  who  are  considered  wise  in  their  generation.  The  belief 
of  the  senses  distinguishes  the  practical  wise  man ;  and  the  belief  of  the  reason 
the  philosophical  wise  man.  In  proportion  as  a  person  leaves  the  guidance 
of  Ins  senses  and  reason,  and  relies  on  testimony  and  imagination,  he  ap- 
proaches credulous  folly  and  insanity. 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  fifth  kind,  which  may  be  called  spiritual  belief. 
One  spirit  can  present  itself  to  the  perceptions  of  another  and  communicate 
thoughts  and  persuasions,  without  the  intervention  of  any  verbal  testimony, 
&ny  process  of  reasoning,  or  any  impression  of  the  senses.  This  is  proved 
by  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  and  is  recognised  as  an  established  truth 
throughout  the  Bible.  When  a  man  believes  thoughts  thus  caused  or  con- 
firmed, his  belief  is  spiritual. 

This  kind  of  belief  is  liable  to  be  confounded  by  superficial  observers 
with  imaginative  belief.  It  ascertains  the  truth  of  its  thoughts  by  none  of 
the  processes  ordinarily  used.  It  appeals  to  no  external  testimony,  no  train 
of  argument,  no  sensual  evidence.  To  ordinary  apprehension  its  resources, 
like  those  of  imaginative  belief,  are  wholly  subjective.  Doubtless  too,  in 
many  cases,  pretenders  to  spiritual  belief  have  mistaken  their  imaginations 
for  spiritual  impressions,  and  so  have  been  really  imaginative  believers, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  spiritual  believers  but  the  negative  charac- 
teristic of  having  left  the  region  of  sense,  reason,  and  external  testimony. 

But  in  its  essential  nature,  spiritual  belief  is  no  more  allied  to  imaginative 
than  either  of  the  three  kinds  that  are  accepted  by  the  world  as  rational.  It 
most  resembles  belief  of  the  senses  and  testimony.  It  is,  in  fact,  belief  of 
the  internal  senses  and  of  testimony  conveyed  not  by  words,  but  by  spiritual 
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impressions.  It  is  not  altogether  subjective.  Its  source  of  evidence  is  frott 
without  the  circle  of  its  own  thoughts — as  truly  so  as  verbal  testimony.  A 
man  who  believes  spiritual  impressions*  is  no  more  properly  chargeable  with 
believing  his  own  imaginations  than  one  Vrho  believes  his  neighbor's  word. 

He  is  liable,  however,  to  be  deceived.  There  are  felse  spirits,  as  there 
are  lying  men ;  and  he  who  believes  the  impressions  of  all  soils  of  spirits, 
will  be  as  miserably  misled  as  he  who  believes  every  report  that  he  hears. 
And  in  the  infancy  of  spiritualism  there  is  perhaps  more  danger  of  running 
into  this  indiscriminate  credulity,  than  there  is  in  ordinary  life  ;  because  the 
novice  naturally  imagines  that  every  impression  he  receives  comes  from  God, 
and  his  veneration  binds  him  to  believe  without  questioning.        m 

But  assuming  that  a  spiritualist  has  learned  to  discriminate  between  true 
and  false  spirits  as  wisely  as  persons  of  common  sense  discriminate  between 
true  and  false  men,  there  is  no  more  folly  in  his  belief,  founded  on  spiritual 
impressions,  than  there  is  in  theirs  founded  on  verbal  testimony.  And  if  he 
is  in  communication  with  God,  the  source  of  all  truth,  his  belief  is  altogether 
more  trustworthy  than  even  the  belief  of  the  senses  or  of  reason ;  for  God  is 
less  likely  to  persuade  him  of  falsehood  than  his  own  eyes  or  his  own  intellect. 

This  is  the  nature  of  true  faith.  It  is  not  a  belief  of  imaginations,  though 
it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  that.  It  is  not  a  belief  of  human  report.  It 
is  ngt  a  belief  of  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  npt  a  belief  of  the  external 
senses.  It  is  n&t  an  indiscriminate  belief  of  spiritual  impressions.  But  it  is 
a  belief  of  the  persuasions  of  God's  spirit.  The  faith  of  the  prophets  in  their 
own  predictions  must  necessarily  have  been  a  confidence  in  divine  impressions. 
So  faith  in  prayer,  (which  is  a  kind  of  prophesying,)  must  be  an  anticipar 
tive  persuasion  wrought  by  the  spijit  of  God.  So  also  all  hopes  of  salvation 
that  are  authentic  and  sure,  are  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  must  be 
caused  and  sustained  by  the  spiritual  power  of  him  who  '  seeth  the  end  from 
the  beginning.' 

Now  while  we  recognize  and  duly  value  all  the  lower  evidences  which  may 
be  set  in  array  for  the  defence  of  Biblc-r^ligion  against  infidelity,  it  is  still  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  belief  which  is  caused  by  these  evidences  is  but 
the  precursor  and  auxiliary  of  spiritual  faith.  Here  is  the  advantage  which 
the  true  believer  may  claim  over  all  other  disciples  of  truth.  From  all  the 
sophistries  of 4  the  disputers  of  this  world,'  he  can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
his  own  internal  perceptions.  While  he  can  say  '  I  have  seen,  and  therefore 
believe,'  the  infidel  can  only  reply,  '  I  have  not  seen  and  therefore  believe 
not ;'  and  a  mere  negative  of  this  land  in  one  man's  mouth,  has  properly  no 
force  against  the  positive  knowledge  of  another. — We  will  illustrate  the  fore- 
going positions  by  a  sketch  of  the  grounds,  both  proximate  and  ultimate,  on 
which  rests  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God. 

The  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  is  of  two  sorts — direct  and  indirect.  It 
is  manifest  that  God  himself  has  evidence  of  his  own  existence,  independently 
of  any  testimony  of  his  works— -the  evidence  of  consciousness.  So  they  who 
stand  in  his  presence  or  are  joined  to  his  spirit,  whether  angels  or  saints, 
know  his  existence  by  immediate  perception.  This  we  call  direct  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  whole  creation  i?  full  of  the  tokens  of  his  '  invisible 
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power  and  Godhead.*  So  that  a  thoughtful  and  honest  observer,  howeVfctf 
remote  from  his  immediate  presence,  could  not  fail  to  infer  his  existence. 
This  we  call  indirect  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  most  comprehensive  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  from  indirect  evidence :  1.  Mere  matter  has  no  power  ii^ 
itself.  All  motion  must  be  the  effect,  and  of  course  the  evidence  of  life. 
But  all  visible  matter  is  in  motion.  Therefore  all  visible  matter  demonstrates 
the  existence  of  life.    The  unity  of  that  life  is  proved  by  the  unity  of  all  the 

rit  movements  oF  matter ;  and  its  omnipotence  by  their  immensity. — 
Order  is  not  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  a  blind  will*  All  orderly  motion 
is  evidence  of  intelligence.  But  all  visible  matter  is  in  orderly  motion. 
Therefore  all  visible  matter  demonstrates  the  existence  of  intelligence.  The 
immense  extent  and  ingenuity  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  proves  that  intel- 
ligence to  be  omniscience,  o.  All  orderlv  motion  tending  to  produce  happi* 
nsw,  is  evidence  of  bengmflence.  But  all  visible  matter  is  in  orderly  motion 
tending  to  produce  happiness.  All  visible  matter  therefore  demonstrates 
that  the  intelligent  life  which  moves  it,  is  benevolent.  Thus  the  univerie 
testifies  of  an  in  viable  being,  whose  elements  are  infinite  life,  light,  and 
LOVB.     Such  a  being  we  may  safely  worship  as  GOD. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  show  how  much  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
man  might  have  found  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  he  been  an  honest  and 
diligent  observer.  Of  course,  they  show  that  all,  even  the  heathen,  are 
under  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  divine  government.  But 
they  by  no  means  indicate  the  process  by  which  men  do  actually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Human  perverseness  has  been  found  proof 
against  the  testimony  of  creation ;  and  all  valuable  knowledge  of  God  has 
come  by  means  supplied  by  an  economy  of  special  revelation.  That  economy 
employs,  as  its  chief  and  final  power  of  proof,  direct  spiritual  evidence ; 
making  all  indirect  testimony  only  introductory  and  subordinate. 

The  process  by  which  believers  generally  arrive  at  a  solid  practical  assu- 
rance of  the  existence  of  God,  is  this :  First,  they  hear  of  him  from  their 
parents  and  teachers ;  (and  it  has  been  God's  care  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  provide  this  first  means  of  instruction ;)  thus  their  minds  are  pre- 
occupied with  a  persuasion  of  his  existence.  Then  they  read  the  book  which 
contains  the  records  of  his  past  manifestations  to  mankind,  and  gives  them 
directions  for  approaching  Mm.  finally,  they  follow  those  directions,  and 
ascertain  that  there  is  a  God  by  actual  communion  with  him.  In  other  words, 
they  first  believe  the  report  of  men  and  books,  so  far  as  to  seek  God ;  and 
when  they  have  found  him,  they  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  spiritual 
senses. 

This  method  of  coming  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God,  how- 
ever it  may  be  derided  by  skeptics,  is  by  no  means  irrational.  An  illustrar 
tion  will  set  it  in  its  true  light.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  born  in  a  remote 
province  of  some  great  empire.  He  is  a  subject  of  a  king  whom  he  has 
■ever  seen.  In  order  that  he  may  be  a  good  subject,  he  must  have  a  sure 
belief  in  the  existence  of  his  king.  By  what  process  may  he  most  readily 
assure  himself  of  the  truth  which  he  thus  needs  to  know  ?     He  hears  the 
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testimony  of  common  report ;  he  sees  the  administration  of  government  around 
him ;  he  has  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  empire ;  he  has  conversed  with 
some  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  king.  With  these  grounds  of  belief,  he 
may  surely,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  fair  charge  of  credulity,  inquire 
his  way  to  the  king's  presence,  and  so  convert  the  persuasion  that  comes  by 
'report  into  the  certainty  that  comes  by  personal  knowledge*  Ever  after 
ward,  his  answer  to  those  who  ask  why  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
long,  will  be — *  Because  I  have  seen  Mnu9     So,  to  the  question,   '  Why  do 

Jou  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  V  the  spiritual  man  answers — '  1  did 
olieve  at  first  because  I  heard  reports  of  hkn,  and  saw  his  works ;    but  I 
now  believe  because  my  spirit  perceives  him9 

By  a  similar  process  the  believer's  heart  attains  immovable  confidence  in 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God*  At  first  he  is  persuaded  to  respect  and  read 
it  by  the  testimony  of  men.  Afterward  perhaps  his  understanding  is  satisfied 
by  historical  evidences,  by  the  miracles  and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  which 
attest  its  divinity,  and  by  his  own  perceptions  of  its  intrinsic  goodness  and 
grandeur.  But  all  these  vouchers,  external  and  internal,  though  sufficient 
to  condemn  infidelity,  are  but  the  harbingers  of  that '  full  assurance  of  faith' 
which  rests  on  the  spiritual  testimony  of  God.  The  man  who  assures  him- 
self of  the  existence  of  his  king  by  seeking  his  presence,  will  also  at  the  same 
time  verify,  by  personal  inquiry,  the  authenticity  of  the  statute-book  which 
bears  the  king's  name.  To  the  question,  *  Why  do  you  believe  the  Bible  V 
the  best  of  all  answers  is — *  Because  God  endorses  it  in  his  communications 
with  my  heart,  and  in  all  his  discipline  of  me,  owns  it,  as  the  auxiliary  of  his 
Spirit.' 


$  6.    THE  GUIDE  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  of  course  our 
textrbook  of  doctrine,  the  question  now  arises,  Who  shall  be  our  instructor 
in  that  textbook?  The  Catholic  answers— 'The  Churchy  by  its  traditions 
and  the  teaching  of  its  priests.9  The  Protestant  answers — *  We  need  no  in? 
structor ;  the  Bible  itself  is  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.9 
But  we  may  reply  to  the  Protestant,  except  it  be  interpreted  it  is  no  rule  at 
all ;  and  interpretation  implies  something  beside  and  above  the  Bible,  viz., 
judgment  or  opinion.  Still  then  we  ask,  Who  shall  direct  our  judgment  t 
— who  shall  govern  our  opinion  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  ? 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  need  an  interpreter  with  the  Bible,  as  truly 
as  the  infant  scholar  needs  a  schoolmaster  with  his  spelling-book.  And  in 
fact,  Protestants  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Their  laity  re- 
ceive their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  from  the  clergy ;  the  clergy  in  turn 
receive  it  from  the  schools ;  and  the  schools  receive  it  partly  from  tradition, 
and  partly  from  human;  and  even  infidel  learning.     But  even  if  the  Pro- 
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fostant  theory  could  be  carried  out,  and  private  judgment  actually  take  the 
place  of  tradition  and  human  learning,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  Bible  of 
itself  is  not  the  rule ;  for  then  private  judgment  would  be  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  Bible  only  its  text-book ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  school- 
master would  be  above  the  book. 

Seeing  then  we  must  have  a  guide,  whom  shall  we  choose  ?  We  answer, 
the  holy  ghost.  It  should  be  presumed  that  God,  if  he  has  given  the 
world  a  book,  has  also  provided  an  interpreter.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
Bible  itself  plainly  direets  us  to  its  author,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  the  ultimate 
guide  of  faith.  The  great  promise  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  that  '  all  shall 
be  taught  of  God.'  (See  Isa.  54: 13,  Jer.  81:  34.)  And  the  New  Testa- 
ment  records  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy' 
Ghost  on  the  primitive  Christian  church.  Christ  did  not  rely  even  on  his 
own  verbal  instructions  to  his  disciples,  (though  we  may  presume  they  were 
as  perfect  as  those  of  the  scriptures,)  but  referred  them  to  the  Comforter, 
as  their  ultimate  and  effectual  instructor.  (See  John  14:  26,  28.)  Paul 
prayed  that  the  Ephesians,  whom  he  had  taught  abundantly  by  word  of 
mouth,  might  have  4  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation'  Eph.  1: 17.  John 
thus  describes  the  church  of  the  new  covenant:  *  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things  ;  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because 
ye  know  not  the  truth.  *  *  *  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of 
him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as 
it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.'  1  John  2:  20 — 27.  Thus  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself  for  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
superior  oracle,  not  contradicting  or  superceding  the  Bible,  but  interpreting 
and  applying  it.  ^  y 

For  the  sake  of  developing  our  views  on  this  point  more  fully,  we  will  here 
present  and  discuss  at  some  length  the  principles  of  the  anti-spiritual  school. 

One  of  the  text-books  at  Andover  is  JSrnesti  on  Interpretation,  translated 
from  the  German  and  published  with  notes  by  Moses  Stuart.  The  conclu- 
ding part  of  the  book  is  a  chapter  from  KeQ,  a  German  critic,  '  on  the  quali- 
fications of  an  interpreter.'  Prof.  Stuart  commends  it  as  a  i  well  digested 
summary.9  That  our  readers  may  have  a  fair  view  of  the  German  and  ,v 
Andoverian  equipments,  we  subjoin  the  substance  of  Keil's  chapter : 

$  1.  He  who  desires  to  understand  and  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
VQH$t,  first  of  all,  acquire  some  historic  knowledge  of  the  author  of  each  book;  of  the 
state  of  things  existing  when  it  was  written;  of  the  body  or  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  books;  of  the  particular  history  of  its  ancient  versions,  editions,  and  parts 
in  which  it  was  written  ;  and  other  things  of  this  nature.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism,  in  respect  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

$  2.  Of  the  second  land  qf  knowledge,  preparatory  to  the  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  Nno  Testament, 

(I)  The  vUcrgreter  mujt  understand  the  language  in  which  the  books  are  written.  As  the 
diction  is  not  pure  classic  Greet,  but  thcfHebrew  idiom  here  and  there  intermixed  with 
classic  Greek,  and  as  vestiges  of  the  Chalde**,  Syriac,  Rabbinic  and  Latin  languages 


occur]  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  interpreter  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with 

specially  the  Alexandr' 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Chafdee,  Syriac,  Rabbinic,  and  Latin  idioms. 


pore  Greek,  but  with  its  various  dialects,  specially  the  Alexandrine.      Above  all,  he 


(2)  The  interpreter  Vj^f  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  things  respecting  which  the  book  treats. 
These  are  partly  historical,  and  portly  doctrinal     The  explanation  of  them  must  bo 
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ao«is;Ut,  primarily,  from  the  hook*  themselves;  and  secondarily,  from  thorn  writing*  of 
■ion*  mviit  nnllior>«,  which  may  bo  subsidiary  lo  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge. 

$  8.  Ij»  /o  the  historic  matter  of  thrse  hooks,  ft  in  of  great  importance  to  the  interpreter 
lit  bo  wi*ll  verwed  in  nacrcd  geoirraphy,  chronology,  ciril  history,  and  archn?ology »  i.  e.r 
tii  iiiulrmlaiid  those  things  which  respect  the  situation  and  climate  of  the  countries 
where  Ilit*  oviMit*  referred  to  happened  ;  as  well  as  those  which  serve  to  define  the  times 
when  they  happened;  nnd  also  the  history  of  the  nation  among  whom  they  took  place, 
•nd  of  other  imtioiiN  mentioned  in  this  history,  with  their  condition,  manners,  and  cus- 
tom*. 

( I )  (Irographicnl  knowledge.  The  geography  of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring-  coun- 
tries Mhould  be  well  understood,  as  also  their  natural  productions.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  knowledge  of  many  countries  in  Asia,  and  of  some  in  Europe;  also  the  Romaa 
empire,  nn  it  then  existed,  divided  into  provinces. 

(V1)  Chronology.  The  interpreter  should  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  teehnienf  chro- 
nology, hut  of  the  Roman  mode  of  reckoning  ah  wrhe  eondita,  and  of  the  Greek  Olympi- 
ad*, on  which  subjects  ho  may  study  authors  well  deserving  of  credit ;)  but  in  respect 
to  historical  chronology,  he  should  know  in  what  order  of  time  the  events  related  in  tbe 
Old  Testament  happened  ;  when  and  where  the  first  Roman  emperors,  the  various  kings 
and  princes  that  sprung  from  the  house  of  Herod  the  Greot,  the  Roman  consuls  at  the 
beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Cesars,  the  Jewish  high  priests  (and  the  number  of  them) 
In  our  Hnvior's  time,  and  tho  Roman  magistrates,  specially  in  ihe  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Jiiilca,  succeeded  each  other. 

(II)  History  ciril  and  political.  In  regard  to  the  history  of  events  among  the  nations 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books,  and  also  their  forms  of  government,  it  i*  important  for 
the  interpreter  to  make  himself  acquainted,  first,  with  the  ancient  history  ot  the  Jews. 
In  studying  this,  he  is  not  to  confine  himself  merely  to  the  Old  Testament;  he  must 
also  consult  the  traditionary  accounts  which  were  extant  in  tbe  time  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  Secondly,  he  must  study  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  Herods,  and  that 
ol  these  princes.  Thirdly,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  tbe  Jews  in  Palestine, 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans;  and  also  of  the  Jews  living  in  other  coun- 
tries. Finally,  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  at  that  period,  and  of  the  Romaa 
prefects  over  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

(4)  Manners  and  customs.  In  regard  to  these,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  antiquities  ia> 
general  is  necessary.  A  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 
A  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  rites  and  customs  of  the  primitive  churches;  both* 
those  which  they  received  from  the  Hebrews,  and  others  which  were  introduced  by 
Christians  themselves. 

$  4.  Doctrinal  contents  of  the  sacred  hooks.  That  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
directly  concerned  with  faith  and  practice,  will  be  rightly  understood  when  the  interpre- 
ter rightly  understands  what  each  particular  writer  lias  inculcated.  As  there  are  many 
Sassages  which  relate  to  the  Jews;  and  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  their 
ret  readers  were  ot%  Jewish  extraction ;  it  will  be  important, 

(1)  To  know  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  of  that  period,  in  regard  to  religion;  spe- 
cially of  those  who  used  the  Hebrew-Greek  dialect,  and  of  the  three  great  sects  among 
which  the  Jews  were  divided,  viz.,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes. 

(2)  The  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  What  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
what  rejected,  and  what  was  added  anew  to  Christianity,  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  explain  tho  New  Testament  properly.  But  knowledge  of  this  nature,  that  is  certain, 
can  be  drawn  only  from  the  sue  red  writings  themselves. 

(3)  The  doctrines  of  heretical  sects.  It  is  important  to  know  the  opinions  of  early  here- 
tics, because,  it  is  probable,  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  have  a  special 
reference  to  them. 

$  5.  In  enumerating  the  qualifications  of  an  interpreter,  we  mast  not  omit  a  knowledge 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy. 

(1)  Grammar.  Not  only  c  general  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  necessaay,  but  also 
a  special  technical  knowledge  of  both  etymology  and  syntax.  The  interpreter  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  words,  and  understand  how  the  significations  are 
connected  with  the  forms ;  he  must  understand  the  manner  in  which  words  are  con- 
nected in  a  sentence;  the  use  of  the  particles;  and  also  of  the  grammatical  figures,  as1 
they  are  called,  such  as  ellipsis  and  pleonasm. 

(2)  Rhetoric.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary,  not  so  much  to  jndge  of  rhetorical 
figures.,  as  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  them,  or  the  sentiment  they  are  designed  to  convey. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  philosophy.  Not  that  of  some  particular  school  or  sect  merely,  but 
that  which  pertains  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  and  to  nice  psychological 
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discrimination.  Such  a  knowledge  is  requisite,  Id  order  to  form  clear  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  and  accurately  to  define  our  ideas;  to  discern  what  is  similar  in  different 
things,  and  what  is  distinct ;  to  judge  of  the  connexion  of  thought  and  argument;  and 
finally,  to  qualify  one  perspicuously  to  represent  the  opinions  of  an  author  to  others.— 
Great  caution  however  is  necessary  here,  lest  the  interpreter  intrude  upon  his  author 
his  own  particular  philosophy. — Ernesti,  p,  120-124. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  '  summary'  is  its  entire  omission  of  all 
spiritual  qualifications  for  biblical  interpretation.  Every  one  of  Keil's  requi- 
sites are  as  attainable  by  a  studious  infidel  as  by  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit- 
ual world  have  uq  place  in  his  account.  #  , 

It  may  be  said  however,  in  extenuation  of  this  omission,  that  it  was  not 
Keil's  intention  to  describe  the  t^'^CtVe  qualifications  of  an  interpreter,  but 
only  to  enumerate  the  departments  of  objective  knowledge  with  which  a  bibli- 
cal critic  must  be  conversant.  If  this  is  true,  the  title  of  the  chapter  is  too 
general.  It  should  have  been — '  The  objective  qualifications  of  an  interpre- 
ter/ And  even  then  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  not  mentioning  a 
knowledge  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  equally 
necessary  with  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  history  of  Palestine,  the 
Roman  empire,  &c.  Ouranography  is  certainly  as  important  an  element  as. 
geography  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  not  left  m  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  the  German  theo- 
logians and  Prof.  Stuart  assign  to  spiritual  wisdom  among  the  qualifications 
of  an  interpreter.  In  the  former  part  of  the  work  to  which  the  above  sum- 
mary is  appended,  we  have  a  delineation  of  the  subjective  characteristics  of 
a  good  biblical  critic.    We  copy  the  text  without  Prof,  Stuart's  notes : 

^  Requisites  of  a  good  interpreter.  The  act  of  interpretation  implies  two  things  ;  viz.,  a 
right  perception  of  the  meaning  of  woods,  and  a  proper  explanation  of  that  meaning. 
Hence  a  good  interpreter  must  possess  a  sound  understanding,  end  he  skilfful  in  explana- 
tion, A  sound  understanding  is  exhibited  in  two  ways ;  first,  in  discerning  whether  we 
really  understand  a  passage  or  not,  and,  provided  we  do  not,  in  discovering  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  it,  and  the  grounds  of  those  difficul- 
ties; secondly,  in  finding  out,  by  a  proper  method  of  investigation,  the  sense  of  those 
passages  which  are  difficult 

Means  by  which  difficulties  and  their  causes  are  detected,  A  good  degree  of  talent  or  capac- 
ity is  requisite  for  this ;  for  men  of  small  capacity  frequently  assent  to  things  which 
seem  to  be  taught,  without  any  good  reasons  for  so  doing;  and  often  believe  themselves 
to  understand  what  they  do  not  understand.  To  a  good  degree  of  talent  must  be  joined 
•  careful  habit  of  distinguishing  ideas  of  things  from  mere  words  or  souflds  ;  for  wo 
ought  always  to  inquire,  in  respect  to  any  word,  whether  we  have  a  distinct  perception, 
of  the  thing  or  idea  which  it  is  meant  lo  designate,  and  not  to  regard  merely  the  sound 
of  the  word. 

Means  of  remowing  these  difficulties.  The  first  means  is  a  just  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  next,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  interpretation.  Not 
that  no  one  can  interpret  at  all,  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  those  principles ;  but 
because  they  assist  men  of  moderate  talents,  and  guide  them  as  it  were  in  the  right 
way,  so  that  they  are  not  left  to  depend  oo  chance  rather  than  reason.  Besides,  they 
•re,  in  this  way,  supplied  with  a  common  rule  for  judging  in  controverted  cases.— 
Finally,  as  in  detecting  difficulties,  exercise  and  habit  are  important,  so  here,  they  are 
of  so  much  consequence  that  all  other  advantages  will  be  of  little  use  without  them. 

Exercises  and  habits  adawted  to  overcome  the  djfficulU**  of  interpretation.  First,  we  should 
attend  the  instructions  of  a  good  interpreter;  next,  we  should  read  those  works  where 
oxegetical  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  best  manner,  and  reflect  much  upon  them,  for 
In  this  way  we  may  be  led  to  the  imitation  of  them;  and  lastly,  those  books  which  we 
desire  to  interpret  must  be  assiduously  and  constantly  perused. 

a  explanation.    This  is  exhibited  by  expressing  the  sense  of  an  author,  either  in 


*/ 
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Words  of  the  same  language  which  ire  more  perspicuous  than  hie,  or  by  translating 
into  another  language,  and  explaining  by  argument  and  illustration.  In  addition  to  all 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  which  we  translate,  skill  in  explaining  requires  that 
we  should  exhibit  purity  of  diction  |  still  preserving,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  features  a/ 
the  original,  lest  the  mode  of  reasoning  should  be  obscured,  which  sometimes  depends 
on  the  form  of  the  words. — Ernesti,  p.  2-5. 

Hero  again  is  no  mention  of  spiritual  illumination,  no  allusion  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  guide  or  even  the  auxiliary  of  a  sound  understanding.  Good 
talents,  good  habits  of  thought  and  study,  good  human  instructors,  and  good 
models,  are  required ;  but  that  spiritual  discernment  which  comes  by  personal 
acquaintance  with  God  and  with  the  inner  world,  is  not  hinted  at.  The  sub- 
jective qualifications  of  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  according  to  Ernesti  and 
Stuart,  are  just  those  which  are  requisite  in  an  interpreter  of  Homer  and 
Blackstone, — nothing  more.  Indeed  tins  is  distinctly  arowed  in  a  subsequent 
section  of  the  book.    Ernesti  says : 

Ths  principle*  of  interpretation  are  common  to  sacred  and  profane  writings*  Of  course,  the 
tenptures  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  some  rules  as  other  books.  Those  fanatics, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded,  who,  despising  literature  and  the  study  of  the  lan» 

fruoges,  refer  every  thing  merely  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  we  doubt  ths 
nfluence  of  the  Spirit}  or  that  men  truly  pioua  and  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  are 
assisted  by  it  in  their  researches,  specially  in  those  things  that  pertain  to  faith  and 
practice,  p,  15. 

In  a  note  on  this,  Prof.  Stuart  says— - 

If  the  scriptures  be  a  revelation  to  men,  then  are  they  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
men.  If  the  same  laws  of  language  are  not  observed  in  this  revelation,  as  are  common 
to  men,  then  they  have  no  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures :  and  an 
interpreter  needa  inspiration  as  much  as  the  original  writer.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  scriptures  would  be  no  revelation  in  themselves;  nor  of  any  use,  except  to  those  who 
are  inspired.  But  such  a  book  the  scriptures  are  not:  and  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  *  when  God  has  spoken  to  ment  he  has  spoken  in  tkt  language  of  men,  fir  ke  kas  spoken 
Ay  ment  and  for  men.'  p.  15* 

This  is  all  we  find  in  the  book  on  the  Subject  of  divine  influence  as  a  help 
to  understanding  and  interpreting  the  scriptures.  Ernesti  piously  admits 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  it  assists 
men  somewhat  in  their  biblical  researches ;  but  he  evidently  considers  this 
assistance  not  important  enough  to  deserve  a  separate  notice  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  requisites  of  an  interpreter.  Indeed  one  would  judge  that  he 
regarded  it  as  something  so  inexplicable  and  unapprcciable,  that  the  science 
of  hermeoftutics  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  put  men  on  their  guard 
against  thinking  too  highly  of  it.  And  Stuart,  wholly  passing  by  Ernesti's 
concession  in  favor  of  the  Sprit,  heartily  chimes  in  with  his  assertion  that 
the  Bible  is  on  a  level  with  other  books,  and  needs  no^  help  from  heaven  for 
its  interpretation.  ^ 

We  are  not  among  those  "  fanatics,  who,  despising  literature  and  the  study 
of  the  languages,  refer  every  thing  merely  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit/9 
We  highly  appreciate  all  the  qualifications,  objective  and  subjective,  which 
are  enumerated  by  Keil  and  Ernesti ;  and  we  have  quoted  at  large  their  de- 
lineations of  a  good  interpreter,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  commending  them 
to  our  readers'  attention,  as  useful  suggestions,  so  far  as  they  go.  It  is  as 
true  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  as  of  any  other  professional  man,  that 
the  more  real  knowledge  of  every  kind  he  has,  the  better.  He  should  by  all 
mevii  avoid  smothering  his  spiritual  life  under  the  armor  of  his  learning }  but 
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lie  should  certainly  have  at  command  all  the  resources  of  philology,  archaook 
ogy,  &c.  Yet  knowing  as  we  do,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  well 
as  by  every  other  mode  of  demonstration,  that  divine  illumination  and  spirit- 
ual experience  are  by  far  the  most  essential  of  all  qualifications  for  interpre- 
ting the  word  of  God,  We  look  upon  the  disregard  of  these  qualifications,  and 
the  implied  contempt  of  them  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  extracts 
from  Keil,  Ernesti  and  Stuart,  with  that  kind  of  indignation  which  is  due  to  ff 
blasphemy ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  before  heaven  and  earth  against  the 
system  of  hermeneutics  which  puts  human  learning  in  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  reasoning  on  which  the  anti-spiritual  theory  of  hermeneutics  is  based, 
is  brought  to  view  in  Prof.  Stuart's  note — the  last  of  the  above  quotations. 
That  reasoning  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  syllogism :  1,  a  reve- 
lation to  men  must  be  intelligible  without  inspiration ;  2,  the  Bible  is  such  a 
revelation ;  8,  therefore  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  If  the  first  of  those  propositions  is  true,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
a  revelation  from  God  to  men  which  can  be  understood  only  by  the  help  of 
inspiration,  is  an  absurdity,  and  was  an  absurdity  in  Bible-times ;  and  that 
God  never  sent  such  messages,  and  never  inspired  mon  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  interpret  his  messages.  We  take  issue  with  Prof.  Stuart 
on  the  question  if  fact  involved  in  these  assumptions.  Our  present  concern 
is  not  with  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  We  do  not  undertake  now  to  say 
why  and  how  far  the  interpretation  of  the  BiUe  requires  inspiration,  or 
whether  the  reason  of  its  requiring  inspiration  lies  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fews  of  language,  or  of  its  subjects.  These  will  be  matters  for  aftcMonside- 
ration.  The  question  now  before  us  is  whether  God  has  or  has  not  in  past 
times  inspired  men  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  interpret  his  verbal 
messages, — whether  the  idea  of  a  secondary  inspiration  employed  to  inter- 
pret primary  revelations,  is  or  is  not  da  absurdity.  The  Bible  shall  be  our 
Witness. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  disciples,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  certainly  sent  upon 
them  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ennabling  them  to  interpret  the  verbal  in- 
structions which  Christ  gave  them  w&le  in  the  world.  *  These  things  have 
I  spoken  mnto  you  being  yet  present  with  you ;  f  this  was  the  primary  reve- 
lation ;  J  but  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  ;'  {this  was  the  secondary 
revelation,  end  was  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  primary.]  John  lit 
15,  26.    See  also  16: 13. 

2.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  fuH  of  instances  of  revelations  interpreted  by 
inspiration.  Daniel  constantly  looked  to  God,  not  only  lor  the  text,  but  for 
the  commentary.  See  Dan.  7:  15, 16,  8: 15—19,  10:  21. 

8.  The  '  interpretation  of  tongues9  in  the  primitive  church,  which  was  in 
effect  commentary  on  the  effusions  of  inspiration,  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  1  Cor.  12:  10. 

If  it  is  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  primary  communications  were  not 
properly  revelation*,-  since  they  were  not  expected  or  intended  to  be  iatelfr 
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jdhlo  till  they  should  be  explained  by  subsequent  communications,  wo  reply, 
it  may  1m  found  that  the  Bible  itself,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  is,  in 
the  same  sense,  not  a  revelation.  The  personal  instructions  of  Christ,  the 
Bymhalical  visions  of  Daniel,  and  the  effusions  of  those  who  spoke  with 
tongues,  certainly  came  from  God,  and  in  that  sense  were  revelations.  They 
were  sealed  caskets  of  truth,  which  could  only  be  opened  by  him  who  gave 
them.  It  may  be  that  lie  who  chose  to  toach  men  in  these  instances  by  the 
double  gift  of  text  and  commentary,  has  chosen  to  teach  men  in  all  genera- 
tions by  the  some  means.  It  may  be  that  there  are  many  caskets  of  truth 
in  his  written  word  unsealed  to  this  day,  whicli  none  but  himself  can  open. 
Our  instances  sufficiently  prove  that  interpretation  of  inspired  messages  by 
inspiration,  is  not  an  absurdity. 

Again,  we  may  reply,  if  a  conmiunication  which  needs  to  be  explained  is 
not  a  revelation,  then  the  substance  of  the  Bible,  even  as  viewed  by  Prof. 
otuart  and  his  German  colleagues,  is  no  revelation  to  the  mass  of  mankind ; 
for  these  critics  insist  that  it  needs  an  immense  amount  of  scientific  explana- 
tion, and  they  require,  as  we  have  seen,  many  ami  large  qualifications  in  its1 
interpreters.  If  God  has  left  it  in  such  a  state  of  obscurity  that  it  needs  the 
commentaries  of  men,  why  may  ho  not  havo  left  it  also  in  need  of  the  eluci- 
dations of  his  own  Spirit  ?  If  the  treasure-house  of  truth  is  to  be  left  locked 
at  all,  surely  God  may  as  well  keep  the  key  himself  as  give  it  to  the  literati. 
The  sophism  of  Prof.  Stuart's  argument  lies  in  the  indefuutencss  of  the 
expression — '  a  revelation  to  men' — with  which  he  begins  his  syllogism.  '  If 
the  scriptures  (he  says)  be  a  revelation  to  men,  then  are  they  to  be  read 
and  undorstood  by  men.'  The  scriptures  are  indeed  a  '  revelation  to  men,' 
but  to  what  kind  of  men?  Not  to  all  men.  The  illiterate  cannot  receive 
them  at  all,  oxoept  through  the  mediation  of  translators  ;  and  Prof.  Stuart 
will  be  tho  last  to  admit  that  they  are  to  be  ' read  and  understood'  fully  by 
any  body  that  has  not  the  whole  armor  of  philology.  Then  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples they  are  in  themselves,  without  explanation  ab  extra,  a  revelation  only 
to  a  small  class  of  men.  Why  may  we  not  carry  the  principle  a  little  farther, 
and  say  that  the  scriptures  are  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation  only 
to  that  class  of  men  who  have  the  key  of  inspiration  ?  Prof.  Stuart  gain* 
notliing  for  Ins  position  that  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  interpretation,  by 
saying  that  the  Bible  is  a  '  revelation  to  men,'  unless  he  means  that  it  is  • 
revelation  to  uninspired  men.  We  deny  that  this  proposition  without  qoafi* 
'  fioation  is  true.    To  assume  it,  is  to  bog  the  whole  question. 

A  groat  part  of  the-  scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  was  cer- 
tainly addressed  originally  to  inspired  men.  For  example,  John's  epistle* 
fare  addressed  to  persons  of  whom  ho  said — '  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
July  Ono,  and  ye  know  all  things.  •  •  ■  The  anointing  which  ye  havo  re- 
'  "  him  abideth  in  you ,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but 
e  anointing  teacheth  yom  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
...  is  it  hath  taught  you,  yeaoall  abide  in  him.'  IJohn  2:  20,  27. 
relievers,  though  laymen,  manifestly  had  that  same  Comforter  which 
'  to  his  immediate  followers.  They  were  inspired.  So  the 
a  Paul  wrote  \v«o  turiahedinih  the  various  gifts  of  to* 
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Spirit,  and  abounded  in  prophecies,  revelations,  and  all  the  fruits  of  inspira-* 
tion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  New  Testament  was  written  for  the 
church,  and  not  for  the  world ;  and  for  a  church  too  that  was  confessedly 
filled  with  supernatural  illumination.  •  What  right  then  has  Prof.  Stuart  to 
assert  roundly  that  '  the  scriptures  are  a  revelation  to  men,'  meaning  as  he 
manifestly  does  that  they  are  designed  fcnd  adapted  as  a  whole  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  men  without  spiritual  illumination  ?  Are  all  sorts  of  men 
on  a  level  with  the  spiritualists  of  the  primitive  chinch  ?  Did  the  Holy 
Ghost  give  those  spiritualists  no  advantage  over  the  world,  in  respect  to 
Understanding  the  scriptures  addressed  to  them  ?  If  they  had  &ny  special 
clairvoyance,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  epistles  written  to  them  were 
constructed  without  reference  to  that  clairvoyance,  and  were  leveled  to  the 
intelligence  of  ordinary  men?  If  the  apostles  wrote  appropriately  for  in- 
spired men,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  did,  then  it  is  certain  that  their 
writings  transcend  the  understandings  of  uninspired  men,  and  requite  the  help 
of  inspiration  for  their  interpretation.  It  id  ridiculous  arrogance  for  mere 
intellectuaKsta,  however  expert  in  criticism,  to  pretend  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  and  interpret  writings  addressed  and  adapted  to  men  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  v 

It  is  plain  that  the  Bible  is  not  '  in  itself  a  revelation  to  men.9    It  c&ftftot 
reach  the  human  mind  at  all  without  help  from  without  itself*     At  the  low* 
est,  it  requires  in  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  by  it,  a  previous  knowledge 
of  letters.    To  men  who  cannot  read,  (and  they  are  probably  a  m^ority  of  ; 
the  human  race,)  it  is  no  revelation. 

The  principle  being  admitted  then  that  it  is  a  revelation  only  to  men  in  a 
certain  advanced  stage  of  intelligence,  the  question  arises,  What  degree  of 
intelligence  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  it  ?  Does  it  unfold  all 
its  treasures  to  those  who  are  merely  able  to  read  ?  Certainly  not.  Many 
of  its  narratives  and  some  of  its  simpler- doctrines  and  precepts  are  doubtless 
intelligible  to  this  class,— enough  to  give  them  an  introduction  to  the  school 
of  heavenly  truth.  But  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
teamed  men  whose  anti-spiritual  theories  we  are  combating,  the  Bible  as  * 
whole  is  constructed  for  a  far  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  implied 
kk  the  mere  ability  to  read.  An  acquaintance  with  its  original  language** 
with  oriental  life,  with  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  with  the  commentaries 
of  learned  men,  unlocks  vast  stores  of  truth  which  are  inaccessible  to  ordi- 
nary readers.  Thus  far  then,  the  apocalyptical  power  of  the  Bible  increases 
•»  the  intelligence  of  its  readers  increase.  v 

But  the  scale  of  possible  human  intelligence  ranges  from  the  mere  ability 
to  read,  to  the  perfect  clairvoyance  of  inspiration.  The  intelligence  of  the 
literati  is  only  midway  between  these  extremes.  Now  must  we  believe  thai 
the  apocalyptical  power  of  the  Bible  ceases  to  increase,  at  the  highest  point 
of  literary  intelligence?  Are  its  treasures  all  open  to  those  who  have  at 
•ommand  the  apparatus  of  criticism  ?  Has  it  no  mysteries  to  disclose  pe» 
euliarly  to  those  who  have  attained  that  higher  intelligence  which  comes  oy 
inspiration?  Assuredly  God  has  provided  in  his  revelation,  for  all  readers 
Iheir  seasonable  food;  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men;  simple  things 
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for  the  ignorant ;  deeper  trutlis  for  the  learned ;  and  still  deeper  mystericA 
for  the  inspired.  The  BiMe  is  no  rovelation  to  those  who  cannot  read ;  it  ii 
fe  revelation  of  certain  introductory  trutlis  to  those  who  can  only  read ;  it  is  a 
revelation  of  much  curious  wisdom  to  those  who  can  read  with  the  help  of 
human  learning ;  and  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  deep  things  of  God  to  those 
who  cah  read  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  This  is  tho  sense,  and 
the  only  sense  in  w'hich  the  Bible  is  a  i  revelation  to  men*' 

Tthe  supposition  that  it  is  merely  a  revelation  to  uninspired  men,  and  has 
n6  peculiar  disclosures  for  any  class  above  the  literati,  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  KeH 
says— "  lie  who  desires  to  understand  and  interpret  tho  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  must,  first  of  ally  acquire  some  historic  knowledge  of  the  authof 
<o?  the  book,  and  of  the  state  of  things  existing  when  it  was  written."  We 
feCcept  the  rule*  but  wo  propose  an  application  of  it  which  the  learned  writer 
probably  did  not  oontemplatc.  Wfio  is  the  author  of  the  Bible?  If  'all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration,'  (which  will  not  bo  denied  by  those  with 
Whom  we  are  dealing,)  then  God  is  the  author,  of  whom  some  '  historic 
knowledge'  must  be  acquired  by  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Bible.  The  question  which  stands  '  first  of  all'  is  not,  What  kind  of  a  book 
Would  Matthew  or  Paul  write  ?  but,  Wh&t  kind  of  a  book  would  God  dictate  ? 
Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  wJtole  of  a  revelation,  emanating  from  such  a 
person  as  we  know  God  to  be,  would  be  level  to  the  intelligence  of  mere 
Kterary  amateurs  i  Let  Paul  answer.  *  What  man  (says  he)  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  *  *  *  The  natural  man  re* 
teivoth  not  the  things  of  tho  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him( 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  Our 
1  historic'  or  even  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Bible  would  lead 
US  to  expect  mysteries  in  it  beyond  the  depth  of  uninspired  men. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  second  requirement  of  Keil's  rule.  "  He  who  de* 
aires  to  understand  and  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  must  ac- 
quire some  historic  knowledge  •  *  •  of  the  state  of  things  existing  when  tiny 
were  wriUe%*  What  then  was  tho  state  of  things  when  the  New  Testa- 
tnent  was  written  ?  We  have  already  suggested  that  the  church  of  God,  to 
Which  the  New  Testament  was  addressed,  was  in  the  full  glory  of  the  Pcnte* 
tsostal  baptism1— flooded  with  spiritual  illumination.  And  we  aver  that  of  all 
Specifications  concerning '  the  state  of  things'  at  that  time,  this  is  the  most  im* 
Jx>rtant.  By  this  fact  we  must  estimate  the  profundity  of  the  New  Testa* 
taient,  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  its  interpre- 
tation. Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  this  fact  is  taken  into  account  at  all  by 
literary  commentators.  It  certainly  cannot  have  any  great  weight  with  those 
Who  hold  with  Stuart  that  inspiration  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  of  an  in* 
terpreter.  Here  we  have  a  book  which  was  confessedly  dictated  by  God,  and 
addressed  to  men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet  the  learned  professors 
trf  Germany  and  Andover  teach  their  young  thoologues  to  grapple  with  it,  as 
though  it  were  merely  written  from  men  to  men !  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
teere  outrageous  violation  of  Keil's  leading  precept. 
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The  Bible  was  written  by  men  to  men ;  but  this  is  not  aD  that  is  true  of  it. 
This  describes  its  body.  As  to  its  soul  it  was  a  communication  from  God, 
specially  (though  not  exclusively)  addressed  and  adapted  to  an  inspired 
church*  Jesus  Christ  as  to  his  body  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  appeared  as 
a  man  among  men.  But  had  he  no  higher  nature  than  that  which  was  thus 
identified  with  humanity  ?  Would  a  man  be  in  a  fit  position  to  understand 
and  interpret  him,  who  should  recognize  in  him  nothing  but  the  earthly  part 
of  his  being  ?  The  Bible  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the '  word  of  Grod/ 
and  in  an  important  sense  it  is  truetf  the  Bible  as  it  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
in  it  human  and  divine  elements  are  blended.  As  Jesus  Christ  by  his  incar- 
nation opened  communication  between  the  Father  and  the  lowest  regions  of 
humanity,  so  the  Bible,  in  its  scope  of  truth,  extends  from  the  highest  myste- 
ries of  heaven  to  the  simplest  earthly  truths.  An  interpreter  equipped  only 
with  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Keil,  Ernesti  and  Stuart,  may  be  able  to 
expound  much  that  belongs  to  the  human  element  of  the  Bible  ;  but  one  who 
will  handle  its  divinity,  must  have  higher  qualifications — as  much  higher  as  the 
soul  is  above  the  body,  or  rather  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  is  above  the  human 
form  that  was  born  of  Mary. 

Another  precept  of  Keil  is  that  "  the  interpreter  must  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  respecting  which  the  book  treats"  What  are  the  most  impor- 
tant things  of  which  the  Bible  treats  ?  Surely  not  those  with  which  a  man 
may  become  acquainted  by  studying  philology,  geography,  chronology,  civil 
history,  and  archaeology.  The  human  element  of  the  Bible  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  these  sciences.  But  the  things  which  chiefly  occupy  that  book  and 
distinguish  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  treats  of 
supernatural  powers,  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  prophetical 
iDuminations,  of  regeneration,  of  localities  and  transactions  in  the  spiritual 
world.  A  man  can  be  but  a  very  superficial  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever learned  he  may  be  in  the  usual  way,  if  he  has  not  an  extensive  and  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  these  things.  Suppose  a  professor  of  Mesmerism 
should  write  a  manual  for  a  class  of  pupils  already  initiated  by  his  own  per- 
sonal labors  into  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence. Would  any  one  be  fit  to  translate  that  book  from  a  foreign  language, 
and  interpret  it,  without  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  and 
philosophy  of  Mesmerism  ?  However  minutely  he  might  be  versed  in  the 
topography  and  history  of  the  writer's  birth  place,  and  in  the  philology  of  his 
language,  he  would  still  lack  the  most  important  of  all  qualifications  of  an  ex- 
positor. But  the  Bible  is  a  manual  dictated  by  God,  addressed  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  treating  of  spiritual  phenomena.  Then  no  man  is 
competent  to  interpret  it,  who  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  practi- 
cally versed  in  spiritual  science. 

Mental  sympathy  with  the  writers  and  original  readers  of  the  scriptures  is 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  good  interpreter.  Even  the  critics  of  Germa- 
ny and  Andover  insist  that  we  must  place  ourselves  back  in  Bible  times,  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  exact  position  of  those  who  wrote  and  read  the  origi- 
nal scriptures,  in  order  to  understand  and  expound  them.  But  how  can  an 
mspiritual  man  sympathize  with  the  writers  and  original  readers  of  such  spir- 
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itual  communications  as,  for  instanco,  the  epistles  of  Paul  ?  How  can  an  un- 
regenoratc  man  be  fit  to  expound  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  John  on  regen- 
eration ?  And  if  regeneration  is  necessary  as  a  qualification  for  interpreting 
fully  the  scriptures  relating  to  regeneration,  then  inspiration  is  necessary ; 
for  regeneration  is  the  effect  of  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thai  is 
inspiration. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets — the  apocalypse,  for  in- 
stance— is  sufficient  to  convince  any  sober  man  that  the  things  with  which  one 
must  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  interpret  them,  are  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
learning.  The  ignorance  and  incredulity  of  the  natural  man  in  regard  to  the 
things  of  the  invisible  world,  is  the  manifest  cause  of  the  miserable  perplexity 
in  which  the  learned  world  is  groping  to  this  day,  about  the  very  plainest 
prophecies  in  the  Bible — those  relating  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
And  this  ignorance  and  incredulity  can  be  removed  only  by  inspiration.  Men 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  and  interpret  that  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecies  which  relates  to  the  inner  mansions  of  the  universe,  till  they  have 
spiritual  access  to  those  mansions  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  prophecies,  which  makes  inspi- 
ration necessary,  he  wholly  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  The 
Holy  Ghost  has  certainly  taken  the  liberty  of  using  language  in  ways  peculiar 
to  itself.  For  instance,  God  said  by  Malachi— *J  will  send  you  Elijah,  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'  Now 
who  would  have  ever  dared,  on  the  strength  of  any  ordinary  law  of  language, 
to  have  applied  this  prediction  to  John  the  Baptist  ?  John  himself  did  not 
so  apply  it.  (John  1:  21.)  But  Christ  saw  and  declared  that  'this  was  the 
Elias  which  was  to  come !'  The  expression  'Elijah  the  prophet  means  lit- 
.erally  the  person  who  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  John  the 
Baptist  certainly  was  not  that  person.  Shall  we  say  then  that  expression  is 
to  be  understood  figuratively — that  the  meaning  is,  '  I  will  send  you  a  pro- 
phet  like  Elijah  ?'  The  language  of  the  prediction  is  too  simple  and  positive 
to  allow  such  a  construction.  Christ  did  not  say  that  John  was  like  Elijah, 
but  that  he  was  Elijah.  (Matt.  11:  14.)  The  literal  and  the  figurative 
senses  then  are  both  excluded ;  and  these  are  the  only  senses  recognised  in 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  knows 
enough  of  spiritual  philosophy  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  one  person  mag 
be  revealed  in  another,  that  the  prediction  of  Malachi  and  the  declaration  of 
its  fulfilment  by  Christ  were  strictly  true,  not  literally,  nor  figuratively,  but 
spiritually.  John  the  Baptist  came  '  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,* 
(Luke  1: 17,)  i.  e.,  he  was  identical  with  Elijah  not  in  person  but  in  spirit. 
Elijah  was  manifested,  not  personally,  nor  yet  in  any  figurative  unreal  senst, 
but  as  a  spirit  actuating  the  person  of  John  the  baptist.  This  is  the  only 
method  of  reconciling  the  fulfilment  with  the  prediction  without  doing  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  method ;  but  it  is  a  method  that  introduces  a 
new  element  into  the  science  of  language.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  uses  words  in  a  sense  that  may  be  called  spiritual,  and  is  distinct  from 
the  literal  and  the  figurative  senses.  This  example  is  but  a  specimen  of  an 
extensive  usage  in  the  Bible. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  Bible  brings  to  view  things  and  relations  for  which 
no  human  language  was  constructed.  It  must  therefore  of  necessity  use  the 
language  of  men  in  new  ways.  It  is  written  'not  in  words  which  man's  wu- 
clom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the  Hgly  Ghost  teachoth.'  We  must  look 
therefore  to  the  Givei  of  it,  and  not  to  lexicons  and  laws  of  language,  as  the 
ultimate  guide  of  interpretation.  Prof.  Stuart  says — '  If  the  same  laws  of 
language  are  not  observed  in  this  revelation  as  are  common  to  men,  then 
they  have  no  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures.'  He  means 
that  they  have  no  guide  in  their  own  independent  wisdom;  for  he  adds — 
'and  an  interpreter  needs  inspiration  as  much  as  the  original  writer.'  Tins 
is  just  what  we  insist  upon ;  and  we  see  no  very  alarming  consequences  that 
are  to  result  from  it.  What  good  would  come  from  men's  being  independent 
of  God  in  respect  to  the  understanding  of  his  word,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. But  we  can  see  that  there  may  be  a  very  great  benefit  in  their  being 
placed  under  a  necessity  of  seeking  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  solving  the 
interesting  problems  which  the  Bible  lays  before  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  think  that  the  interpretation 
of  inspired  writings  by  inspiration  is  an  absurdity  or  a  foolish  superfluity,  that 
they  themselves,  in  receiving  the  Ngw  Testament  interpretations  of  Old  Tes- 
tament predictions,  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  views  of  prophecy,  in- 
spired interpretations  of  inspired  writings.  Christ  and  Peter  and  Paid  are 
our  leaders  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets.  We  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  their  guidance  in  determining  the  sense  of  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  instance,  who  would  undertake, 
without  their  assistance,  to  determine  which  of  the  Psalms  are  Messianic  ? 
But  these  men  were  inspired ;  and  their  interpretations  are  appealed  to  even 
by  the  learned  as  inspired  interpretations.  •  We  may  ask  Prof.  Stuart,  then, 
whether  their  inspiration  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  inter- 
pret the  prophecies  which  they  handled  ?  If  it  was,  then  those  prophecies, 
according  to  his  reasoning,  were  4  no  revelations.'  According  to  our  view, 
they  were  no  revelation  to  uninspired  men,  and  were  not  designed  to  be. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible ; 
and  of  course  that  inspiration  is  now,  as  it  manifestly  was  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  an  essential  qualification  of  a  finished  biblical  interpreter. 

Prof.  Stuart  lays  down  the  following  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  types  : 

"  If  it  be  asked,  How  far  are  we  to  consider  the  Old  Testament  as  typical?  I  should 
answer  without  any  hesitation ;  Just  so  much  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical,  as  the 
New  Testament  affirms  to  be  so;  and  no  more.  The  fact,  that  any  thing  or  event  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  designed  to  prefigure  something  under  the  new, 
can  be  known  to  us  only  by  revelation;  and  of  course,  all  that  is  not  designated  by  di- 
vine authority  as  typical,  can  never  be  made  so,  by  any  authority  less  than  that  which 
guided  the  writers  of  the  scriptures."  Ernesti,  p.  17. 

Now  types  may  he  regarded  as  prophecies  expressed  hy  Hangs,  instead  of 
words.  There  is  no  reason  why  typical  prophecies  may  not  be  understood 
and  interpreted  as  easily  as  verbal.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  former  Prof. 
Stuart  insists  that  we  must  have  inspired  interpretations,  and  allows  no  au- 
thority to  any  other;  while  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  gives  no  place  to 
inspiration  as  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  an  interpreter ! 
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The  anti-spiritual  theory  of  hermeneutics  is  baaed  on  two  fundamental  er- 
rors. The  first  relates  to  the  de*iyn  of  Vie  Bible.  It  is  assumed  by  Prof* 
Btuart  that  the  Bible  is  designed  to  be  a  revelation  in  itself,  and  in  fact  the 
only  revelation  from  God  to  man.  Whereas  we  learn  from  that  book  itself 
that  God's  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the  church,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
text-book,  designed,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  assist  the  personal  instructions 
of  the  Paraclete.  Prof.  Stuart  publishes  Ernesti's  manual  of  interpretation, 
and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  exegetical  class.  Does  he  mean  thereby  to 
supersede  his  own  lectures  ?  Suppose  his  pupils  should  say — *  You  have 
given  us  a  manual;  we  have  therefore  no  further  need  of  your  instructions; 
if  this  book  needs  to  be  expounded  and  illustrated  by  you,  it  is  no  manual  at 
all.*  Would  he  not  say  to  them — ' I  placed  that  book  in  your  hands  merely 
as  ah  auxiliary  to  my  lectures.  If  you  are  to  convert  it  into  a  substitute  for 
my  personal  instructions,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  lecture-room,  you  would  do 
better  to  burn  the  book  at  once.'  So,  to  make  the  Bible  a  substitute  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Sprit  of  truth,  or  to  account  it  the  principle  medium  of 
divine  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  only  secondary,  or  to  use  it  in  any  way 
other  than  as  a  text-book  auxiliary  to  the  personal  instructions  of  God,  is  to 
pervert  it  from  its  true  design,  and  grossly  to  abuse  the  Giver  of  it. 

The  second  error  relates  to  the  normal  condition  of  man.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  anti-spiritualists  that  men,  properly  so  called,  and  even  Christian  men 
are  not  to  expect  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Spirit.  Inspiration  is  consider- 
ed an  anomalous  condition  of  humanity,  restricted  to  a  favored  few  in  ancient 
times,  not  accessible  to  all,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropri- 
ate condition  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  scriptures.  But  to  us  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  state  of  personal  spi|}tual  communication  with  God  (which  is  in 
fact  a  state  of  inspiration)  was  the  state  of  Adam  in  Eden,  mil  be  the  state 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  is  the  state  of  Christians  in  this  world.  We 
consider  this  therefore  as  the  natural,  healthy  condition  of  the  race — that  for 
which  human  nature  was  designed,  and  with  a  view  to  which  it  was  construc- 
ted ;  and  the  uninspired  state  as  a  diseased  abnormal  condition.  To  us  there- 
fore it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  Bible — at  least  in  all  its  deeper 
parts — should  be  adapted  to  men  more  or  less  advanced  in  a  state  of 
inspiration. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  deny  the  ability 
of  uninspired  men  to  interpret  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  its  humanity ;  or  that  we  undervalue  philology  and  other  resources 
of  ordinary  criticism.  We  hold  simply  that  uninspired  men,  with  all  their 
resources,  are  utterly  incompetent  to  interpret  those  parts  of  scripture  which 
tfre  concerned  with  the  *  deep  things  of  God ;'  and  that  the  Paraclete,  in- 
stead of  the  church  as  the  Papists  hold,  or  the  philologists  as  Protestants 
fold)  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  biblical  interpretation. 
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§  7.    OBJECTIONS  OF  ANTI-SPIRITUALISTS. 

It  will  be  objected  against  the  views  presented  in  several  preceding  arti» 
cles,  that  the  idea  of  open  communication  with  God  as  the  ultimate  ground 
of  faith  and  source  of  interpretation,  is  the  very  charter  of  all  fanaticism* 
To  this  general  charge,  we  may  oppose  the  general  reply,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  God,  (which  is  back  of  the  idea  of  communication  with  him) 
is  the  more  radical  germ  of  all  fanaticism ;  and  yet  that  doctrine  is  not  the 
less  credible  and  wholesome.  Or  we  may  appeal  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that, 
belief  in  immediate  access  to  God  has  been  honored  by  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  as  much  as  it  has  been  disgraced  by  fanatics  and  impostors. 

But  this  sweeping  objection  often  assumes  more  specific  forms.  We  find 
men  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  sensible  communication  with  the  spirit  of  God 
is  impossible j  and  of  course  that  all  pretensions  to  it  are  delusive,  and  all  as* 
pirations  after  it  presumptuous.  The  following  extract  from  Coleridge** 
*  Aids  to  Reflection9  is  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  and  assertion  to  which  we 
refer,  and  on  which  we  wish  to  remark : 

"  Were  U  my  task  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  man  desirous  to  establish  his  opinions 
snd  belief  on  solid  principles,  and  in  the  light  of  distinct  understanding,  I  would  com* 
mence  his  theological  studies,  or,  at  least,  the  most  important  part  of  them  respecting 
the  aids  which  religion  promises  in  our  attempts  to  realize  the  ideas  of  morality,  by 
bringing  together  all  the  passages  scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  Swift  and  But- 
ler, that  bear  on  enthusiasm,  spiritual  operations,  and  pretenses  to  the  gifts  of  the 
Hpirit,  with  the  whole  train  of  new  lights,  raptures,  experiences,  and  the  like.  For  all 
that  the  richest  wit,  in  intimate  union  with  profound  sense  and  steady  observation,  can 
supply  on  these  topics,  is  to  be  (bund  in  the  works  of  these  satirists ;  though  unhappily 
alloyed  with  much  that  can  only  tend  to  pollute  the  imagination. 

Without  stopping  to  estimate  the  degree  of  carricature  in  the  portraits  sketched  by 
these  bold  masters,  and  without  attempting  to  determine  in  how  many  of  the  enthusiasts 
brought  forward  by  f  hem  in  proof  of  the  influence  of /his*  doctrines,  a  constitutional 
insanity  that  would  probably  have  shown  itself  in  some  other  form,  would  be  the  truer 
solution,  I  would  direct  my  pupil's  attention  to  one  feature  common  to  the  whole  group 
—the  pretence,  namely,  of  possessing,  or  »  belief  and  expectation  grounded  on  other 
men's  assurances  of  their  possessing,  an  immediate  consciousness,  a  sensible  experience  of 
the  Spirit,  in  and  during  its  operation  on  the  souL  It  is  not  enough  that  you  grant  them  a 
consciousness  of  the  gills  and  graces  infused,  or  an  assurance  of  the  spiritual  origin  of 
the  same,  grounded  on  their  correspondence  to  the  scripture  promises,  and  their  con* 
formity  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  giver.  No  1  they  all  alike,  it  will  be  found,  lay  claim, 
(or  at  least  look  forward)  to  an  inward  perception  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  its  operating. 

Whatever  must  be  misrepresented  in  order  to  be  ridiculed,  is  in  fact  not  ridiculed  ; 
bat  the  thing  substituted  for  it.  It  is  a  satire  on  something  else,  coupled  with  a  lie  on 
the  part  of  the  satirist,  who  knowing,  or  having  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  ct}ose 
to  call  oue  thing  by  the  name  of  another.  The  pretensions  to  the  supernatural.  pillorie4 
by  Butler,  sent  to  bedlam  by  Swift,  and  (on  their  re-appearance  in  public)  gibbeted  by 
Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Lavinglon,  one  and  all  have  this  for  their  sssen* 
tial  character,  that  the  Spirit  is  made  the  immediate  object  of  sense  or  sensation*  Whether 
the  spiritual  presence  and  agency  are  supposed  cognizable  by  indescribable  feeling;  or 
unimaginable  vision  by  some  specific  visual  energy;  whether  seen  or  heard,  or  touched, 
smelt,  and  lastsd-^-fbr  in  those  vast  storehouses  of  fanatical  assertion,  the  volumes  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  auto-biography,  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  three  latter 
extravagances, — this  variety  in  tho  mode  may  render  the  several  pretensions  more  or 
less  offensive  to  the  taste ;  but  with  the  same  absurdity  for  the  reason,  this  being  de» 
rived  from  a  contradiction  in  terms  common  and  radical  to  them  all  alike,  the  assump* 
tion  of  a  something  essentially  supersensual,  that  is  neyerlbelees  the  object  of  sense, 
that  is,  not  supersonsual."  p.  112, 
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Ti.11  t  f:ihii'»i;ii*ti»  alluilc<l  to%  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  a  '  cont radio  ;i«  n 
in  r  ••   *.'  for  they  certainly  never  use  die  terms  ascribed  to  them  by  Cole- 
rid.,,  •.     Who  ever  heard  of  an  enthusiast,  who  first  defined  the  spirit  as  soiuo- 
thin.:  %  ewntially  suporsonsual/  and  tlien  affirmed  that  it  is  an  object  of 
*eiiM' '!     The  definition  belong  to  Coleridge,  not  to  the  enthusiasts  ;  and  the 
contradiction  us  between  their  doctrine  and  his  definition,  not  between   die 
term*  of  (heir  doctrine.      Coleridge  assumes,  diat  the  spirit  is  4  essentially 
tuipcrM-utual,'  and  dien  assumes  that  every  body  admits  his  assumption — the 
eutlniM.isu  of  whom  lie  is  speaking  among  die  rest — and  so  lays  the  founda- 
tion <>f  Ins  charge  of  soltVontradiction,  in  a  twofold  assumption  of  his  own  ! 

We  aiv  not  dis|>oscd  to  admit  that  the  spirit  is  k  essentially  supersonsual,* 
ill  the  souse  which  Coleridge  attaches  to  diat  expression.     We  agree  that  it 
is  not  co^maiMc  by  the  five  bodily  senses.     But  tlus  does  not  satisfy  Cole- 
ridge,     lie  denies  that  the  spirit  is  immediately  cognizable  by  any  'inward 
neiYtM'ii.iu/  by  •  oonsciousness  or  any  sensible  cx]H.Ticncc,'  by  spiritual fc  feel- 
ing ««i  \jn!,»»  ;*  and  this  is  what  he  means  by  the  word  supersensual.     He 
would  baie  expressed  himself  more  accurately,  if  he  had  used  some  such  terra 
US  *'...'■  '■  iv/v.iir*7»/r,  which  excludes  every  mode  of  cognizance,  spiritual  as 
well  .'■■■  stimuli.      We  object  to  calling  all  possible  modes  of  direct  perception, 
jto-MJtM.r.'.  lor  that  word  Iiiim  commonly  been  used  in  connection  with  the  corpo- 
real niMi-ieM,  in  contrast  to  the  word  spiritual,  and  so  has  contracted  a  con- 
iempiiMc  moaning.     Wo  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  super-sensual,  in  the  proi*- 
,r  inr. mm",  of  tlmt.  word,  i.  e.  that  it  is  above  the  cognizance  of  the  corporeal 
$enm  •».  but  \\v  do  not.  believe  that  it  is  super-perceptible. 

It  1 1  certainly  too  much  to  assume  that  the  five  bodily  senses  arc  the  only 
inodci  of  direct  |»orooptioii,  and  call  all  other  supposed  modes,  'indescriba- 
ble' Mini  •  uuiiiHigmiiblo/  as  though  dioy  were  chimerical.  By  which  of  the 
live  nemo?!  dm*  a  man  perceive  liis  own  thoughts?  He  certainly  neither 
jH»».i,  nor  beam,  nor  touches,  nor  smells,  nor  tastes  them,  and  yet  he  per- 
ooive  -  I  hem,  and  that  not  merely  by  their  effects,  but  directly.  In  fact,  the 
mode  m!  perception  by  which  a  man  takes  cognizance  of  his  own  thoughts 
m>  nln.  Ii  n  Hie  Haino  thing,  of  his  own  spirit,  is  the  most  direct  conceivable  • 
fur  uheri'iin  in  all  external  perception   die   perceiving  power  acts   throiuxh 


iiiiiii  i »■*» ,,,f*  y       «.«»..„..—,  v»  *no  vfTin  njuiib,  uo  iv  wurv,  wiua  me  naked 

ityn,  II  a  in  admitted  (as  we  suppose  it  is)  that  the  five  senses  arc  only 
jl'vo  ■■•■•■It-it  by  which  one  pireeiviny  power,  called  the  mind  or  spirit,  takes 
tMigiii/HHi' nf  the  outward- world,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  one 
INinieitiiij'.  power  ho*  no  *  visual  energy'  in  its  naked  independent  state  and 
pill,  i  .-In!  ion  to  objects  in  immediate  contact  with,  and  homogeneous  to  itself  ? 
A*  w*  II  iiiitfhL  we  »my,  that  a  man  in  a  room  with  five  windows,  has  no  visual 
|Hiw"r  iml  thai,  winch  ho  employs  in  lcx>king  abroad.  Whereas,  in  faet  his 
jrtiiri|»fi"«i  nf  i.biii|rn  within  thoYoom  is  more  direct  and  naked,  than 'any 
|Ni*<il<l"  |M-irnpiiiy|k  „r  thingH  outside  dio  windows.  So  it  is  when  spirit  looks 
mi  spin'-  \ 

(?>iii.iri'iii.vieiiii  w  admitted  to  be  the  very  highest  kind  of  evidence ;  more 
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mire  than  that  of  the  senses ;  and  consciousness  is  nothing  but  self-percep- 
tion, i.  e.  spirit  looking  at  spirit*  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  tilings 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  abstractly,  -which  should  preclude  a  man's  spirit  from 
perceiving  any  other  spirit  as  well  as  his  own.  If  a  man  can  perceive  by 
direct  sensation,  his  own  thoughts,  (as  he  does  in  memory,)  why  may  we  not 
suppose,  that  under  favorable  circumstances,  by  a  great  increase  of  spiritual 
energy,  or  by  special  intimacy  of  spiritual  fellowship,  he  might  in  the  same 
way  perceive  the  thoughts  of  others  ?  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  tins 
actually  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of  animal  magnetism.  It  is 
said  of  Jesus  that  he  'perceived  the  thoughts'  of  the  people  around  him ; 
and  the  power  of  'discerning  spirits'  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  primitive 
church.  Spirits  in  general,  then,  are  not  super^perceptible  ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  exception  to  this  principle. 
The  metaphysical  argument  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  lead  us  to 
presume  that  men  in  a  suitable  state  of  spirituality,  may  perceive  the  Spirit 
of  God,  even  more  sensibly  and  nakedly  than  any  material  object. 

We  will  now  appeal  more  directly  to  the  Bible  for  evidence  on  the  point 
in  question.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  would  ask  those  who,  like  Locke  and 
Coleridge,  still  maintain  the  sensual  maxim  of  the  heathen  logician — nihil  in 
intellects,  quodnonprius  in  sensu,  [nothing  was  ever  in  the  intellect,  which 
was  not  first  in  the  sense,  i.  e.  in  the  corporeal  senses,]  by  which  of  the  five 
senses  men  perceived  those  spiritual  things,  which  were  manifested  in  the 
visions  which  abound  in  the  records  of  scripture  ?  For  instance,  when  Paul 
was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out,  which  of  his  corporeal  senses  perceived  the  things  which  he  reports 
himself  to  have  seen  ana  heard  ?  or  are  we  to  believe  that  his  report  is  a 
muthos  or  fable,  and  that  he  actually  perceived  nothing  but  the  phantoms 
of  his  imagination,  which  originally  entered  his  mind  by  his  corporeal  senses  ? 
In  a  word,  are  angels,  disembodied  souls,  and  all  celestial  things,  as  well  at 
the  Spirit,  supersensiial  in  the  sense  of  super-perceptible  f  If  they  are  per- 
ceptible, and  yet  not  by  the  corporeal  senses,  is  it  not  certain  that  man  is 
capable  of  an  *  inward  visual  energy?  adapted  to  the  perception  of  spiritual 
substances  ? 

Again,  if  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  cognizable  only  by  the  '  gifts 
and  graces  infused'  by  it,  how  shall  we  explain  the  process  of  inspiration  t 
When  the  '  word  of  the  Lord9  came  to  the  prophets,  it  was  certainly  the 
'  immediate  object'  of  a  sense  of  some  kind.  So  when  '  the  Spirit  bade' 
Peter  go  to  Cornelius,  (Acts  10:  19,)  who  can  doubt  that  he  heard  in  some 
way,  the  words  which  are  reported?  The  sound  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  which  came  from  heaven  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  certainly  pro* 
duced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  certainly  was  an  object  of  sensation. 

The  Spirit  is  represented  in  scripture,  as  a  life  gjven  to  men,  and  by  their 
faith  received  into  their  life.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  soul  should  receive 
Kfe  and  not  feel  it,  or  perceive  it  in  any  way  but  by  its  objective  results  ? 
External  observers  may  indeed  know  its  presence  only  by  its  fruits :  but 
shall  we  believe  that  the  soul  itself,  in  naked  union  with  the  vital  energy  of 
God,  has  no  way  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  that  energy  but  by  observa- 
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tion  of  its  effects,  and  by  inference  ?  The  following  language  evidently  rep- 
resents the  presence  of  God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  soul,  as  a  matter  of  direct 
perception : — 

"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  can 
not  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him ; 
for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless :  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no 
more ;  but  ye  see  me  ;  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that 
hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father ;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not  Iscariot,)  Lord,  how 
is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  mv  words :  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  John  14:  16—23. 

4  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,'  i.  e.,  one  spirit  with  the 
Lord,  as  they  that  are  married  are  one?  (See  1  Cor.  6:  17,  and  context.) 
This  being  true,  if  a  Christian  can  feel  his  own  spirit,  he  can  feel  the  Sprit 
of  the  Lord ;  for  they  twain  are  one.  Thus  consciousness  itself,  the  most 
direct  mode  of  perception  possible7  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sprit  of 
God.  In  fact  the  faith  of  salvation  is  not  our  own,  but  i  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  Q-odf  and  yet  we  feel  it.  How  ?  Most  clearly  by  unity  with  his 
Spirit,  and  by  fellowship  with  his  consciousness.  In  the  same  way  also,  'the 
Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God/ 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  works  not  only  in  the  soul,  but  in  the  body.  By  the 
Spirit  Jesus  healed  diseases,  east  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  &c.  Is  it 
probable  that  an  agent  that  wrought  such  mighty  visible  effects,  was  itself 
altogether  imperceptible  ?  When  l  Jesus  perceived  tliat  virtue  was  gone 
out  of  him?  we  doubt  not  that  the  woman  perceived  that  the  same  virtue 
had  entered  into  her  blood.  It  is  said  '  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried 
up ;  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that  plague.'  '  If  the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
tip  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  you/  Ronu-8:  11.  Can  tne  body  be  quickened,  without 
feeling  that  which  quickens  it  V 

We  see  that  according  to  Coleridge's  test,  the  Bible  itself  is  a  '  vast  store* 
house  of  fanatical  assertion ;'  and  its  '  pretensions  to  the  supernatural,'  are 
of  the  same  sort  with  those  which  were  '  pilloried  by  Butler,  sent  to  bedlam 
by  Swift,  gibbeted  by  Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Lavington,' 
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• 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  scriptures,  that  the 
•eligion  even  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  much  more  that  of  the  prim- 
tive  church,  was  one  which  placed  man  in  direct  communication  with  God. 
Not  a  saint  can  be  found  among  all  whose  names  are  enrolled  on  the  inspired 
•ecord — from  Abel  to  the  last  of  the  apostles — whose  biography  does  not 
lavor  strongly  of  that  marvelousness  which  necessarily  waits  upon  the  open 
nanifestations  of  Divinity.  Dreams,  visions,  oracles,  angelic  visitations, 
conversations  with  God,  inspirations,  infusions  of  superhuman  power,  &c, 
ire  profusely  scattered  through  the  history  of  Judaism.  And  yet  the  glory 
>f  New  Testament  Christianity  as  far  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  dispen- 
tation,  in  respect  to  all  these  and  many  other  manifestations  of  God's  pres- 
ence, as  sun-light  exceeds  star-light.* 

# Phrenologists  define  marvelousness  to  be  'credulity*— disposition  to  believe  what  is 
lot  proved,  or  what  are  considered  supernatural  manifestations.'  (Fowler  4*  Kirkham, 
».  141.)  Spurzheim  says  it  is  *  a  tendency  to  believe  in  inspirations,  presentiments, 
riiantoms.'  &c.  Combe  says  the  organ  of  marvelousness  '  is  uniformly  large  in  fa  nat- 
es. It  predominates  in  the'  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  in  all  his  followers  whom  I  have 
>een.'  (Combe  s  Phrenology,  p.  79.)  By  the  marvelousness  of  the  Bible,  we  mean  that 
haracteristic  of  the  Bible  which  requires  'marvelousness'  in  those  who  receive  it.  The 
bllowing  statistics  give  the  result  of  a  running  examination  of  the  whole  Bible  with 
efereoce  to  this  point : 

MARVELOUS  EVENTS  RECORDED  iH  THE  BLBLX. 

lopernatural  omens,        -  -  -  •  -14 

Significant  dreams,  23 

Lppea ranees  of  angels  and  other  supernatural  beings,  -  -51 

lupernatural  visions,  -  -  •    -  -  66 

ffiracles  specifically  mentioned,  (not  including  the    vast  number  alluded  to  in 

Matt.  8:  16,  and  like  passages,)  ...      175 

aspired  prophecies,  revelations,  and  other  direct  communications  from  the  Lord,      449 

Total,  778 
The  items  here  enumerated,  by  no  means  embrace  all  the  matter  in  the  Bible  that 
night  be  classed  under  the  head  of  marvelousness.  Special  providences,  religious  ex* 
ircises  like  those  described  in  many  of  the  psalms,  and  in  short  every  recognition  of  the 
uresence  and  direct  agency  of  God  or  any  other  invisible  being,  might  be  placed  in  the 
tame  category.  But  the  statistics  already  given  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is 
nanifest  that  marvelousness  is  a  very  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Bible ;  and  any 
>ne  who  will  tuke  the  trouble  to  examine,  may  see  that  it  pervades  every  part,  we  might 
ilmost  say,  every  page  of  the  book.  It  is  not  confined  to  those  portions  which  were 
written  in  the  earlier  and  darker  agea  of  Judaism.  Modern  philosophy  teaches  that 
supernatural  wonders  diminish,  as  light  increases.  But  we  find  the  contrary  of  this 
rue  of  the  Bible.  The  character  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  surrounded  with  more 
>f  the  materials  of  marvelousness,  than  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  new 
lispensation  which  he  ibtroduced,  with  all  its  increase  of  light,  was  accompanied  by 
I  reams,  visions,  appearances  of  angels,  miracles,  revelations  and  wonders  of  every 
:ind,  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  was  known  before.  The  New  Testament  begins 
vith  the  record  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ends  with  a  gorgeous 
ision  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  Bible  is  fitted  to  feed  and  perpetuate  what  the  sages  of 
hese  philosophical  times  ca\\  fanaticism.     A  book,  filled  with  excellent  stories  of  special 
irovidences,  miraculous  deliverances,  angelic  visions,  spiritual  ecstasies,  &c.  &c.,— 
od  especially  a  book  which  is  so  implicitly  credited  as  the  Bible— cannot  be  generally 
ead  without  begetting  in  many  minds  the  image  of  its  own  spirit.     Such  men  as  Swo- 
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The  main  difference  between  the  two  dispensations,  was  this :  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  character  of  the  introductory  dispensation,  God  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  Jewish  saints  in  an  external  manner ;  i.  e.,  by  visions, 
vocal  oracles,  angels,  or  at  the  most  by  tnose  external  influences  of  the 
Spirit  wliich  affect,  as  it  were,  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  soul,  as  in  the 
case  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Whereas  he  manifested  himself  to  Christian 
believers  in  the  deep  sanctuary  of  their  hearts,  making  them  radically  new 
creatures,  taking  away  their  sins,  and  giving  them  full  and  permanent  fel- 
lowship with  his  own  vitality.  The  indwelling  of  God  was  a  mystery  which 
was  '  hid  from  the  ages  and  generations'  of  Judaism,  but  was  manifested  to 
the  primitive  church.  There  was  also  this  further  difference.  God  manifes- 
ted himself,  even  externally,  only  to  a  few  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
Whereas  the  promise  of  Christianity  was,  *  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.'  This  promise 
was  fulfilled.  The  special  manifestations  which  had  before  been  confined  to 
a  few  individuals  in  every  age,  were  given,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
afterwards,  to  the  whole  church  of  God. 

These  differences,  however,  do  not  destroy  the  identity  of  faith  under  the 
two  dispensations.     The  religion  of  both — i.  e.  the  religion  of  the  whole  Bible 
— was  based  on  immediate  communication  with  God.     The  later  manifesta- 
tions were  more  complete,  spiritual  and  universal,  and  of  course  produced  m 
greater  changes  of  character,  than  the  earlier ;  but  the  faith  which  invited  , 
and  apprehended  those  manifestations,  was  the  same  in  all  ages.      Hence 
Paul,  in  the  11th  of  Hebrews,  traces  the  history  of  one  and  the  same  faith, 
by  a  continuous  line,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  advent  of  pei* 
fection  by  Christianity.     The  generic  element  in  all  the  instances  of  faith 
which  he  adduces — and  in  the  faith  of  Christianity  as  well  as  Judaism, — is  an 
apprehension  of,  and  confidence  in  the  living  God,  as  actually  present,  man- 
ifesting himself  by  signs  and  wonders,  communicating  superhuman  wisdom' 
and  power,  overruling,  for  the  believer's  comfort  and  protection,  the  powers 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds. 

We  must  distinctly  mark  the  difference  between  this  faith,  and  several 
counterfeits  which  have  been  extensively  substituted  for  it. 

1.  Many  talk  about  'contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  as  though  this  were  to  be  referred  to  theological  controversy^ 
and  as  though  the  faith  of  the  saints  were  belief  in  a  mere  scheme  of  doo* 
trine.     But  was  it  by  belief  in  an  orthodox  creed  that  the  saints  '  stopped  the 

denborsr  and  Irving-,  however  false  and  pernicious  may  have  been  their  views  in  other 
respects,  were  certainly  more  nearly  in  spiritual  concord  with  the  Bible,  in  respect  to 
marvelousness,  than  the  philosophers  and  theologians  who  deride  them.  And  while 
marvotousness  remains  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  feed  it,  we 
may  assuredly  look  for  the  appearance  of  such  'fanatics'  ad  infinitum.  Those  conserv- 
ators therefore,  of  the  public  morals,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  down  'pestilent 
heresies/  must  either  return  to  the  policy  of  Popery,  and  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
by  any  but  the  clergy,  (and  even  then  some  clerical  enthusiast  like  Luther  will  break 
forth,)  or  they  must  give  up  their  business,  and  seek  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  en* 
deavoring  to  enlighten  and  purjfg  the  fanatical  propensities,  which  they  can  neither 
smother  nor  control. 
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mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
word,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong  V    Nothing  can  be  plainer  -than 
that  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  as  exemplified  by  Paul  in  the 
11th  of  Hebrews,  was  directed,  not  toward  doctrines,  but  toward  the  living  fir 
God. 

2.  Philosophers  and  poets  have  an  apprehension  of  God  as  manifested  in 
the  *  the  works  of  nature ,'  which  they  call  faith.  But  this  implies  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  God.  Believers  of  this  kind  sustain  no  nearer  relation 
bo  God  than  one  man  would  to  another,  in  case  the  parties  had  never  seen 
each  other,  or  had  any  communication — but  only  had  seen  each  other's  pro- 
iuctions.  Whereas  the  faith  exhibited  in  the  liiblc,  manifestly  introduced 
the  saints  to  personal  fellowship  with  God,  so  that  they  walked  with  him,  con- 
versed with  him,  received  messages  and  messengers  from  him,  and  lived  un- 
der his  immediate  protection  and  superintendence. 

3.  The  faith  of  many  religious  persons  consists  in  receiving  the  Bible  as  thfe 
word  of  God.  They  apprehend  God  as  revealed  through  the  scriptures. — 
This  kind  of  faith  is  like  that  last  mentioned — only  the  believer  in  this  case- 
has  not  merely  seen  the  works  of  the  unknown  being,  but  has  received  a  letter 
from  him,  which  he  reveres  and  believes.  The  letter  however  is  not  address- 
ed to  him  individually,  but  is  a  circular  sent  4  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.' 
So  that  there  is  still  no  personal  acquaintance.  . 

4.  Another  class  of  religionists,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  former,  by  syste- 
matizing the  legal  developments  of  the  Bible,  build  up  in  their  minds  what 
they  call  a  moral  government,  and  place  God  at  the  head  of  it  as  king  over 
moral  beings.  Their  faith  apprehends  God  in  his  official  capacity.  The  re- 
lation between  him  and  them  is  that  of  king  and  subject.  Their  king,  like 
the  kings  of  this  world,  is  high  and  lifted  up,  far  above  his  common  subjects, 
distant  and  reserved.  They  see  him  oaly  through  his  laws  and  state  trans- 
actions. In  all  this  there  is  no  personal  acquaintance,  no  vital  union.  God 
thus  apprehended,  is  upt  in  the  believer,  ruling  by  spiritual  power,  but  over 
him'  rulingby  written  laws.  This  is  not i  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  '* 

5.  Many  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  others,  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
certain  measures  of  God's  personal  influence.  They  conceive  of  him  not  on- 
ly as  manifested  through  his  works,  his  word,  and  his  moral  government,  but 
as  operating  by  his  spirit  on  the  mind.  But  they  are  careful  to  disclaim  any 
tiling  like  revelation,  inspiration,  and  supernatural  power.  They  regard  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  as  only  imperceptible  auxiliaries  to  the  truth,  influ- 
ences which  never  manifest  themselves  directly  to  the  consciousness,  or  in: 
any  other  way ;  and  which  never  would  be  recognized  at  all,  if  the  Bible  did 
not  testify  of  their  existence.  This  is  the  worst  counterfeit  of  all ;  for  while 
it  appropriates  to  itself  much  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  saints,  and  so 
makes  itself  the  most  respectable  substitute  for  Bible  faith,  it  as  effectually 
excludes  the  living  God  from  his  proper  place  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  church, 
as  any  of  the  grosser  forms  of  unbelief.  It  is  this  kind  of  faith  which,  while 
pretending  to  honor  the  spiritus^x>wer  of  God  as  the  chief  agent  of  salvation, 
yet  dares  not  trust  it,  but  thrusra  the  law  into  its  place  as  the  great  presiding 
influence ;    and  makes  the  Spirit  its  secondary  adjunct.    It  is  this  kind  of 
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faith  which  daubs  over  the  apostasy  of  Christendom  from  the  standard  of  the 
primitive  saints,  by  teaching  that  'the  age  of  miracles  is  past' — an  assumption, 
or  rather  a  presumptuous  falsehood,  which  is  better  fitted  to  destroy  the  legit* 
Hnatc  influence  of  the  Bible  than  all  the  enactments  of  Popery  ;  since  the 
Bible  relates  only  to  an  age  of  miracles— its  entire  religion  and  morality  is 
indissolubly  interwoven  with  supernatural  manifestations :  it  is  therefore  adap- 
ted only  to  an  age  of  miracles,  and  if  it  were  true  that  the  age  of  miracles  » 
past,  men  of  the  present  day  would  have  little  more  practical  interest  in  it 
than  they  liave  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.  It  is  this  kind  of 
faith,  which,  while  it  loudly  praises  the  prophets  and  apostles,  derides  as  vis- 
ionary enthusiasm  every  approach  toward  that  direct  communication  with  God 
which  was  the  glory  of  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  thus  covertly,  but  really 
casts  infamy  on  the  entire  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  on  all  the  saints  of  God* 

The  true  faith,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  counterfeits,  while  it  recognizes 
Jhe  reflection  of  divine  radiance  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  still  turns  with  chief  interest  to  the 
direct  manifestations  of  God  by  his  Spirit ;  and  it  limits  not  the  Holy  One  to 
imperceptible  and  dubious  influences,  but  gives  him  room  to  reveal  himself 
now,  as  in  past  ages,  by  all  the  appropriate  operations  of  his  infinite  energy. 

There  is  an  intrinsic  and  palpable  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  admitting  the 
Spirit  of  God  into  the  world,  and  yet  curtailing  its  appropriate  and  formerly 
actual  manifestations,  under  the  plea  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.  The 
age  of  miracles  certainly  is  not  past  with  God.  He  is  as  mighty  as  ever ; 
and  wherever  his  Spirit  comes  at  all,  there  is  superhuman,  i.  e.,  miraculous 
power ;  and  if  miraculous  power  is  admitted  into  the  world  in  the  smallest 
degree,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  with  reference  to 
man ;  and  the  way  is  therefore  open  for  all  the  primitive  manifestations  of 
divine  power.  And  then,  how  irrational  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  same  agent 
which  once  gave  to  man  gift*  of  superhuman  wisdom  and  power,  is   still 

S resent,  but  only  as  a  latent  auxiliary  of  the  clergy  !  What  a  blasphemous 
escent  is  this,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous !  As  well  might  a  purblind 
dotard  say  that  the  sun  still  shines,  but  the  age  of  daylight  is  past,  and  only 
one  of  the  seven  colors  which  were  the  elements  of  ancient  sunlight, — and 
that  the  dimmest — is  now  given  to  the  world ! 

We  repeat  it — the  great  central  idea  of  6  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  was  that  of  the  living  God  present  yn  individual  believers  and  in 
the  church,  and  manifest  by  manifold  tokens  of  mperlnwnan  wisdom  and 
power.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  relation  between  God  and  man  which 
this  idea  involves,  is  not,  as  unbelief  would  suggest,  unnatural,  and  foreign 
from  the  original  design  of  man's  constitution.  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  with  the  very  intent  that  this  relation  should  exist  between  them — 
that  man  should  be  the  temple,  or,  we  may  say,  the  complement  of  God. 
Adam  at  the  beginning  lived  in  open  companionship  with  his  Maker.  As 
woman  was  married  to  man,  so  man  was  married  to  God.  And  it  was  to 
restore  this  union,  which  sin  had  severed,  tiiat  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
flesh,  and  suffered  death.  The  renewal  anV  everlasting  confirmation  of  the 
atron&ment  which  existed  between  God  and  the  first  Adam,  was  the  great 
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achievement  of  the  second  Adam.  Moreover,  it  is  plainly  predicted  in  scrip- 
ture that  the  human  race  in  its  final  glory,  shall  return  to  open  companionship 
with  God — that  *  his  tabernacle  shall  be  with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with 
them,  and  shall  be  their  God.'  A  relation  which  existed  at  the  beginning — 
•which  Christ  came  and  died  to  establish — which  will  exist  in  the  final  state  of 
man,  cannot  be  unnatural.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  ordinary  condition 
of  mankind,  living  without  God,  is  unnatural — at  variance  utterly  with  their 
original  constitution.  Man  without  his  original  spiritual  Head,  is  as  much 
out  of  the  order  of  nature,  as  woman  without  a  husband.  The  apostasy  is 
the  widowhood  of  the  human  race. 

As  the  manifest  indwelling  of  God  is  the  essence  of  Bible  religion,  so  it  is 
the  corner  stone  of  Bible  morality,  education,  social  order,  and  physical  well- 
being.  All  schemes  of  reform  and  improvement  for  soul  and  body,  which 
have  not  this  for  their  starting  point  and  their  end,  however  popular  and 
promising  they  may  be,  are  as  certainly  impostures  as  the  Bible  is  a  book  of 
truth,  and  man  was  made  to  be  the  temple  of  his  Maker.  Who  but  a 
madman  can  expect  to  check  the  spiritual  and  physical  disorders  of  social 
life,  and  restore  mankind  to  harmony  and  happiness,  while  the  first  great 
wheel  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  attained,  is  want- 
ing ?  Trees  without  roots  will  as  soon  bud  and  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
as  man  will  attain  holiness  of  heart,  virtue  of  action,  wisdom  of  thought  and 
health  of  body,  without  the  indwelling  of  God. 

The  true  reason  why  the  great  Reformation  by  Luther  has  failed,  is  that 
it  turned  the  faith  of  the  world  to  the  Bible,  rather  than  to  God.  Protes- 
tants are  learning  by  sore  experience  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  '  sufficient  rule 
•f  faith  and  practice.'  The  numberless  and  still  multiplying  schisms  of  the 
reformed  churches,  arc  making  it  more  and  more  manifest  that  the  balance- 
wkeel  of  original  Christianity  is  not  yet  recovered — that  the  Bible,  without 
inspiration  as  the  regulator  of  interpretation,  is  but  an  '  apple  of  discord.* 
In  like  manner  all  the  subordinate  reforms  of  more  recent  date  which  have 
any  thing  but  the  living  God  for  their  centre  and  propelling  power,  will 
sooner  or  later  fail.  f 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  foundation  of  Bibl&  feiith  be  laid, — let  God  be 
invited  by  believing  hearts  to  make  his  tabernacle  with  men,  and  reveal  all 
the  glory  of  his  wisdom  and  power  as  he  revealed  it  to  the  primitive  church ; 
let  Him  be  installed  and  acknowledged  as  the  ever-present  and  presiding 
Genius  of  Reform,  and  speedily  sin  and  death  will  flee  away,  and  the  earth 
become  as  Eden. 

Let  all,  then,  who  seek  salvation  for  themselves,  or  long  for  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world — '  contend  earnestly  for  the  FAITH  ONCE  DELIVEBED  to 

TUB  SAINTS.* 


§  9.    THE  AGE  OF  SPIRITUALISM. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  be  looking  for  a  Revolution.  Some  expect  an 
orthodox  Millennium ;  others,  a  golden  age  of  phrenology ;  others  still,  a 
physiological  regeneration  of  the  human  race ;  and  not  a  few  are  awaiting, 
m  anxious  or  hopeful  suspense,  the  trump  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  day 
of  judgment.  We  also  are  looking  for  a  Revolution ;  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  set  forth  our  idea  of  the  form  in  which  we  expect  it  will  appear. 

>  Dividing  human  nature  into  four  departments,  viz.,  the  physical,  mokal, 
intellectual,  and  SPIRITUAL,  we  hold  that  man  can  be  truly  regenerated 
only  by  the  paramount  development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Accordingly 
we  believe  that  the  great  change  which  is  coming,  will  be  an  outburst  of 
spiritual  knowledge  and  power — a  conversion  of  the  world  from  sensuality, 
from  carnal  morality,  and  from  brain-philosophy,  to  spiritual  wisdom  and  life- 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible  was  not  designed  to  teach  any  of  the  natural 

*  sciences.  But  the  time  will  come  when  that  book  will  be  acknowledged  as 
the  great  repository  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  a  science  which  rightfully 
takes  precedence  of  all  others,  viz.,  spiritual  philosophy — the  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  power,   attraction,   repulsion,  and  fellowship  of 

Sirits ;  which  refers  health,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  to  the  energy  of 
od ;  and  disease,  fatuity  and  sin,  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  which  thus 
points  out,  as  the  only  means  of  radical  reformation,  the  expulsion  of  tlio 
spirit  of  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  union  with  God  on  the  other. — 
This  is  the  science  which  in  the  phenomena  of  its  practical  application, 
gleamed  out  from  time  to  time  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ;  which  blazed  up  and  for  a  little  space  lighted  the  whole  earth  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  and  which  is  destined,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  of  unbelief  to  quench  it,  by  covering  it  with  the  infamy  of 
mysticism,  to  break  forth  again,  consume  the  partition  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  become  the  jud^mentrfire  of  the  world. 
\t  We  have  come  to  the  belief  that  such  a  Revolution  is  approaching,  by 
several  distinct  lines  of  argument,  which  we  will  briefly  trace. 

I.  If  our  fourfold  division  of  human  nature  is  correct,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  growth  and  education  of  the  race  of  man,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  God,  a  progression  from  the  physical  to  the  moral,  from  the  moral 
to  the  intellectual,  and  from  the  intellectual  to  the  spiritual.      Accordingly, 
the  past  history  of  the  world  may  be  legitimately  divided  into  three  distinct 
periods,  corresponding  to  three  of  these  departments.     The  first  extends  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  and  may  be  called,  the  period  of  physical  development : 
the  only  account  we  have  of  it,  represents  it  as  a  period  of  physical  longevity 
and  sensuaJity  :  it  certainly  was  not  a  period  of  either  moral  or  intellectual 
discipline.     The  second  extends  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  may  be   called 
the  period  of  moral  development,  as  it  was  distinguished  by  the  administra- 
tion of  _the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  special  moral  training  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  J&ird  extends  from  Christ  to  the  present  time,  and  may  be  called,  the 
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Jeriod  of  intellectual  development.  The  Gentiles,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
ews  in  the  school  of  God  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have  never 
equalled  them  in  moral  strength,  but  have  far  exceeded  them  in  intellectual 
attainments.  *  The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;'  (ICor.  1:  22  ;)  and  Greek 
and  Latin  wisdom  has  been  the  predominant  element  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
Scholarship,  rather  than  moral  power,  has  been,  and  is,  the  test  of  eminence 
among  the  clergy.  The  harvest  of  this  third  period  has  been  a  wonderful 
advance  of  '  science'  in  every  direction. 

Three  periods,  then,  of  the  education  of  the  world  are  past.      The  fourth,     ^ 
i.  e.,  the  period  of  spiritual  development,  is  that  which  is  approaching.  r 

II.  By  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
churches,  we  shall  come  again  to  the  same  conclusion.  During  the  first 
thousand  years  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  i.  e.,  down  to  the  last  Babylonish 
captivity,  God  instructed  and  disciplined  the  Jews,  chiefly  by  ceremonies, 
providential  and  miraculous  manifestations,  and  occasional  inspiration  of 
individuals.  The  mass  of  the  nation  were  ignorant  of  letters ;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  copy  of  the  law  in  existence,  was  that  deposited  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  The  employment  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  general  instruc- 
tion, dates  from  the  period  of  Ezra,  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  At 
that  time  copies  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  began  to  be  mul- 
tiplied and  circulated,  synagogues  were  built,  and  the  Jews  as  a  nation  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God.  Tliis  we  may  call  the 
first  reformation  of  the  Jewish  church. 

After  several  centuries,  when  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  letter, 
the  Spirit  of  the  word  of  God  was  given.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  upon 
the  primitive  church — not  merely  on  a  few  favored  individuals,  but  on  all 
who  believed — and  wrought  in  them,  and  by  them,  not  only  all  manner  of 
signs  and  wonders,  but  righteousness  and  salvation.  All  were  taught  of 
God.  All  were  admitted  to  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Father.  This 
we  may  call  the  second  reformation  of  the  Jewish  church. 
-  Passing  now  to  the  Gentile  church  which  succeeded  the  primitive,  we  find 
that  the  process  just  described  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  com- 
pletely reversed.  As  the  Jewish  church  received  first  the  letter,  and  then 
the  Spirit ;  so  the  Gentile  church,  descending  by  the  same  steps  which  the 
Jewish  church  had  ascended,  lost  first  the  Spirit,  and  then  the  letter  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  ministers  of  the  primitive  church  aspired  to  be  only  the 
servants  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  their  business  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
people  themselves,  as  to  introduce  them  to  the  great  invisible  teacher,  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  But  the  time  soon  came  when  the  bishops  enlarged  their 
office,  and  became  the  principal  teachers  of  the  people.  Of  course  they 
crowded  the  Spirit  out  of  the  world.  This  was  the  first  step  of  apostasy  from 
the  word  of  God. 

In  process  of  time,  the  bishops  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  Bible  also,  as 
being  a  teacher  that  in  part  superseded  their  office.  Accordingly  they  took 
upon  them  to  forbid  the  common  use  of  it.  The  people  were  cut  off  from  the 
letter,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  the  word  of  God.  This  was  the  second  step  of 
the  apostasy ;  and  it  consigned  the  Gentile  church  to  the  dungeon  of  the  dark 
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ages.    There  it  lay  a  thousand  years.    Then  commenced  another  reform* 
tion. 

Wc  are  prepared  by  oar  previous  observations  to  anticipate  the  nature  and 
process  of  tliis  return  to  the  word  of  God.  As  the  Jewish  church  ascended, 
and  the  Gentile  church  descended,  each  by  two  steps,  so  we  naturally  look 
for  two  steps  in  the  re-ascension  of  the  Gentiles.  As  the  Jews  received  first 
the  letter  and  then  the  Spirit,  and  the  Gentiles  lost  first  the  Spirit  and  then 
the  letter,  we  may  presume  that  in  returning  from  their  apostasy  the  Gen- 
tiles -will  recover  first  the  Bible  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  presumption  exactly  accords  with  the  actual  history  of  the  Gentile 
reformation,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  The  great  achievment  of  Wick- 
liffe,  Huss,  Luther  and  Calvin,  was  the  rescue  of  the  Bible  from  its  imprison- 
ment. The  motto  of  Protestantism  is — 'The  Bible  is  t/ie  only  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice?  In  the  translation  and  universal  circulation  of 
the  scriptures,  which  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  centuries,  we 
recognize  the  first  reformation  of  the  Gentile  church,  corresponding  to  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  the  second 
reformation  is  yet  to  come.  The  letter  of  the  word  of  God  has  been  reco^ 
ered,  but  the  Spirit  remains  yet  to  be  won.  The  labors  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin have  not  restored  to  the  Gentile  church  the  inspiration  and  divine  power 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Protestantism  has  no  more  of  the  spiritual  glory 
which  crowned  the  primitive  church,  than  Popery ;  in  fact  it  is  an  accepted 
proverb  through  all  reformed  Christendom,  that '  the  age  of  miracles  is  past;1 
and  by  that  is  meant,  that  the  age  of  the  manifestation  of  the  power-and  glory 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  past,  never  to  return ;  that  all  pretensions  to  inspiration, 
And  spiritual  power,  such  as  attended  the  morning  of  Christianity,  are  out  of 
date  and  under  sentence  of  infamy. 

The  first  reformation,  then,  has  not  restored  original  Christianity,  and  the 
analogy  of  past  history  clearly  instructs  us  to  expect  a  second  reformation, 
;as  much  more  glorious  than  the  first,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  more  glo- 
rious than  Ezra's  feast  of  tabernacles. 

III.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  God  is  making  ready  for  a  great 
{Spiritual  manifestation.     In  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous  enthusiasm  of  the  day 
ifor  physical  improvement,  legal  morality,  and  scientific  discovery,  there  is  a 
rvisible  movement  of  the  public  mind  toward  spiritual  truth.     Germany,  the 
jpioneer-land  of  the  Reformation,  the  emporium  of  human  wisdom,  notwith- 
standing its  *  rationalism,'  is  teeming  with  psychological  theories,  which  our 
pA/egmatic  intellectualists  call 4  mysticisms ;'  but  which  in  fact  are  approxi- 
mations to  the  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  the  Bible.     From  Germany  the  leavei 
has  gone  jforth  into  England  and  this  country.     Men  of  note  in  the  learned 
tad  religgioxLa  world,  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge  in  speculations,  which  onoc 
void  i*^,Ve  been  classed  with  the  hallucinations  of  Swedenborg  and  Ana 

*'•  .^^^K^/\l*    Ifl    IKa    anim^nolinnif    lOQVAn    ZtAVtfivkA/)     Isv    4-V»svma    •«««.«*«*«»     aIammam    — »1_.^_^ 


or  is  the  spiritualizing  leaven  confined  to  those  upper  classes  whose 
**  ^^-and  cultivation,  allow  them  to  philosophize.    i  Mysticism'  has  assumed 
'A/^^^j  and  popular  form  in  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  and  has  gone 
the  *  highways  and  hedges,'  compelling  men,  high  and  low,  to  believe 
"    are  actual  and  potent  substances ;  that  life  can  dwell  in  life,  and 
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will  actuate  will.  We  know,  that  both  these  movements — the  philosophical 
and  popular — are  only  approximation*  to  the  development  of  true  Spiritual 
Philosophy,  and  that  they  are  associated  more  or  less  with  unbelief  and 
worldly  motives  in  their  advocates.  Yet  we  regard  them  as  influences,  sent 
and  directed  by  heaven,  to  turn  the  minds  of  men  toward  the  invisible  world 
— premonitory  symptoms  of  the  approaching  spiritual  Revolution. 

As  the  mariner,  when  he  has  taken  an  observation,  and  ascertained  his 
place  on  the  chart,  knows  how  to  trim  his  sails  and  set  his  helm,  so  we,  with 
these  views  of  the  position  of  the  world,  and  of  the  counsels  of  God,  find  our 
pathway  clearly  marked  out.  Our  business  is  to  be  co-workers  with  God  in 
ushering  in  the  last  period  of  man's  education — the  second  Reformation — 
the  victory  and  reign  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  power.  In  devoting  ourselves 
to  this  object,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  not  acting 
under  the  influence  of  blind  and  therefore  impotent  benevolence ;  that  we 
4  run  not  as  uncertainly,  and  fight  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.'  The 
direction  of  our  course  is  parallel  with  the  visible  current  of  human  destiny, 
and  with  the  manifest  movements  and  purposes  of  God. 

The  views  which  have  been  presented,  also  direct  us  to  the  means  by 
which  we  may  most  effectually  co-operate  with  God  in  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion of  mankind.  As  the  Bible  is  the  great  manual  of  Spiritual  Philosophy, 
our  main  business  as  co-workers  with  him,  is  to  serve  as  door-keepers  to  the 
Bible — to  do  what  we  can  to  make  all  men  '  meditate  therein  day  and  night ;' 
and  especially  to  bring  forth  into  due  prominence  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
the  Bible. 


§  10.    THE  SPIRITUAL  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

I.  What  is  a  spirit?  The  dictionaries  answer — iAn  immaterial  sub- 
stance;' which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  '  It  is  not  matter !' — a  definition  too- 
negative  to  give  any  valuable  information.  We  answer — It  is  &  fluid;  having 
many  of  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnet- 
ism ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  having  powers  of  assimilation,  growth,  and 
self-originated  motion,  being  susceptible  of  personality,  feeling,  intelligence, 
and  will. 

If  any  object  to  our  calling  spirit  &  fluid,  we  appeal  for  authority  to  the 
Bible.  On  almost  every  page  of  that  book,  the  language  commonly  used 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  air,  water,  and  other  fluids,. 
K  applied  to  spirits.  For  examples,  see  Matt.  3:  11,  John  7:  38,  39,  and 
20:  22,  Acts  2:  2,  and  10:  44,  45,  1  Cor.  12:  13,  Eph.  5:  18. 

If  it  is  still  objected  that  it  savors  of  materialism,  to  say  that  spirits  have 
many  of  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c,  we  appeal  again  to 
the  feible.  Without  adverting  particularly  to  the  representations  in  scrip* 
tare,  of  powers  in  spirits  analogous  to  the  pervading  quality  of  caloric,  the 
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radiation  of  light,  &c,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  few  passages  in  which  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  elec- 
tricity— its  power  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  material  conductors 
— is  attributed  to  the  spiritual  fluid.  See  Luke  8 :  43—46.  Acts  8 :  17, 
18,  and  19  :  12. 
V  Our  definition  should  not  be  accused  of  materialism,  till  it  is  settled,  that 
caloric,  light,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  are  material  substances. 
Turner,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Chemistry,  (p.  15)  says  that  the  imponder- 
able fluids  are  '  agents  of  so  diffusible  and  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  common 
attributes  of  matter  cannot  be  perceived  in  them.  They  are  altogether 
destitute  of  weight ;  at  least,  if  they  possess  any,  it  cannot  be  discovered  by 
our  most  delicate  balances.  They  cannot  be  confined  and  exhibited  in  mass 
like  ordinary  bodies ;  they  can  be  collected  only  through  the  intervention  of 
other  substances.  Their  title  to  be  considered  material  is  therefore  question- 
#  able.' 

But  admitting  that  these  fluids  are  material,  still  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
definition  assigns  to  the  spiritual  fluid  only  a  part  of  their  properties,  and 
places  it  in  a  category  beyond  them,  by  attributing  to  it  vital  powers.  Turner 
says —  '  Matter,  though  susceptible  of  motion,  has  no  power  either  to  move 
itself,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  when  an  impulse  is  once  communicated  to  it.* 
(p.  13.)  This  is  the  true  point  of  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit. 
The  one  has  power  of  action  in  itself;  the  other  has  none.  Our  definition, 
therefore,  by  superadding  to  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c, 
the  power  of  self-originated  motion,  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  spirit,  places 
y  spirit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  matter. 

We  freely  confess  that  we  are  so  far  materialists,  that  we  believe  there  is 
no  such  vast  chasm  between  spirit  and  matter  as  is  generally  imagined,  but 
that  the  two  touch  each  other,  and  have  properties  in  common — that  caloric, 
light,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  are  in  some  sense,  connecting 
links  between  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds — that  spirit  is  in  many  res- 
pects like  these  fluids,  and  is  as  truly  substantial  as  they.  We  do  not  ascribe 
*'  to  spirit  'length,  breadth  and  thickness,'  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those 
words,  because  the  nature  of  all  fluids  precludes  those  properties.  Whoever 
thinks  of  attributing  length,  breadth  and  thickness  to  the  sunlight  ?  One 
would  not  know  how  to  measure  or  which  way  to  go  in  taking  the  dimensions 
of  such  a  substance.  Yet  if  a  specific  portion  of  any  fluid  is  separated  from  the 
mass  and  confined  in  a  solid  vessel,  that  portion  of  fluid  assumes  the  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  vessel.  So  if  a  specific  portion  of  spirit  or  life 
is  confined  in  an  animal  form,  that  life  assumes  the  length,  breadth  and  thick* 
ness  of  that  form.  In  this  sense  we  believe  that  spirits  have  length,  breadth 
and  thickness. 

Materialism  is  not  the  only  error  men  are  liable  to  fall  into  in  their  specula- 
tions on  spiritual  science.  Every  extreme  has  its  opposite.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  morbid  a-n-f /-materialism  among  religionists  and  metaphysicians. 
When  the  notion  that  spirit  is  an  '  immaterial  substance,'  is  carried  so  far  as 
to  deny  all  substantial  qualities  to  spiritual  beings,  we  call  it  etherialism,  or 
.  hyper-spiritualism,  aatyl  regard  it  as  an  errpr  quite  as  pernicious  as  materialism. 
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II.  What  is  a  soul  ?  We  will  seek  an  answer  to  this  question,  by 
examining  the  account  which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  original  creation  of  man* 

4  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  ahd  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Gen.  2 :  7. 
Man  then  was  compounded  primarily  of  only  two  substances — the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  the  breath  of  life — matter  and  spirit.  There  was  no  third  sub- 
stance— no  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
spirit  on  the  other. 

Adam's  soul  certainly  was  not  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and  yet 
all  that  God  made,  in  forming  him,  was  made  of  dust.  The  other  element 
was  not  made,  but  existed  before  in  God  himself,  and  was  breathed  into  that 
which  was  made.  Was  it  Adam's  soul  then  that  was  breathed  into  the  dust 
which  God  formed  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit; 
for  the  language  used  plainly  indicates  that  the  substance  which  God  infused 
into  the  body  of  Adam  was  the  vital  fluid,  or  spirit,  as  we  have  defined  that 
term  on  a  former  page.  Moreover,  if  it  was  Adam's  soul  that  God  breathed 
into  his  body,  it  is  evident  that  no  beginning  can  be  predicated  of  that  soul 
— since  it  was  not  formed  with  his  body,  but  previously  existed  in  God.  This 
theory  will  land  us  in  the  doctrine  of  human  pre-existence  and  metempsychosis* 
Besides,  Paul  expressly  distinguishes  between  soul  and  spirit,  as  broadly  as 
between  soul  and  body,  where  he  says, 4 1  pray  God  that  your  whole  spirit 
and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless,*  &c.     1  Thes.  5 :  23.  v 

We  are  shut  up  then  to  the  conclusion  that  Adam's  soul  was  neither  formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  nor  breathed  into  him  from  God,  but  wees  pro* 
duced  by  the  union  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  the  breath  of  God.  The 
two  primary  substances  compounded,  produced  a  third. 

A  soul,  then,  is  a  modification  of  spirit,  produced  by  union  with  a  material 
body.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  modification,  which  distinguishes  a  soul 
from  mere  spirit  ?  We  answer : — 1.  When  the  vital  fluid  from  God  entered 
into  combination  with  Adam's  body,  that  fluid  took  the  form  of  that  body. 
It  certainly  animated  every  part  of  it ;  of  course  it  existed  in  every  part, 
was  as  large  as  all  the  parts,  and  had  the  form  of  the  whole.  A  soul  then 
is  distinguished  from  mere  spirit  in  this  respect — viz.,  the  former,  like  the 
body,  has  a  definite  shape ;  while  the  latter,  like  air  and  other  fluids,  has  / 
none.  2.  The  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  Adam's  body,  by  its  intimate 
union  with  every  part  of  that  body,  and  by  its  consequent  intercourse  with 
various  material  substances,  as  food,- air,  &c,  necessarily  received  into  itself 
some  of  the  properties  of  matter.  As  Acfym's  body  was  spiritualized  matter,  v 
so  conversely  Adam's  soul  was  materialized  spirit.  This  modification  places 
the  soul  in  a  middle  position  between  mere  spirit  and  matter ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  first  mentioned  modification,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  souls, 
according  to  the  representations  of  scripture,  even  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  bodies,  have  the  forms  and  functions  of  bodies,  and  are  definite  visible 
substances  to  spiritual  eyes.  (See  Luke  16:  22,  23,  &c.  Rev.  6:  9.)  The 
spirit  which  God  breathed  into  Adam's  form,  was  a  mere  fluid  without  defi- 
nite form,  and  without  material  cohesiveness.  If  it  had  been  instantly  with- 
drawn, before  a  permanent  union  of  it  with  matter  was  formed,  it  would    J 
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doubtless  have  remained  an  incohesive  fluid — an  undistinguished  part  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  life.  But  as  soon  as  it  entered  into  combination  with  the 
dust-formed  body,  it  received  the  shape  and  cohesiveness  of  that  body — 
became  partially  indurated  or  congealed ;  so  that  it  ever  afterward  retained 
a  definite  shape,  and  of  course  an  identity  separate  from  that  of  the  univer- 
sal spirit  of  life.  If  this  were  not  so— if  the  soul  were  a  mere  fluid  spirit, 
when  the  body  dies  that  spirit  would  return  into  the  abyss  of  life  from 
whence  it  came,  and  lose  its  identity ;  just  as  a  j>ortion  of  water,  taken  from 
the  ocean,  when  its  vessel  is  broken,  returns  and  is  distinguished  no  more. 

Our  doctrine  then,  is,  that  the  soul  is  spirit  in  a  materialized  or  partially 
indurated  state — that  every  man's  soul  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  his 
body.  Paul's  distinction  of  the  several  departments  of  human  nature  into 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  we  expound  thus :  the  body  is  the  material  organiza- 
tion ;  the  soul  is  the  corresponding  spiritual  organization  which  animates  the 
body ;  and  the  spirit  is  the  vital  fluid  which  radiates  from  body  and  soul 
combined. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  *  If  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  body,  what 
is  the  difference  between  man  and  brute  ? — why  may  it  not  be  said  that  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  men,  have  souls  ?'  We  reply,  it  is  not  true,  and  we  have 
not  said,  that  man's  soul  is  nothing  but  the  life  of  his  body.  It  is  this,  and 
something  more.  The  breath  of  God  has  in  it  the  whole  nature  of  God. 
That  breath,  in  combining  with  Adam's  body,  became  as  to  its  outer  surface 
— its  point  of  contact  with  matter — the  animating  principle  of  that  body, 
and  assimilated  to  it.  But,  as  to  its  inner  being,  it  was  still  in  communica- 
tion with  God,  and  assimilated  to  him.  Beside  the  life  of  the  body,  there 
was  a  reasoning  moral  nature,  resembling  God's.  The  animation  of  the  body 
is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the  soul.  We  shall  speak  of  other  powers — 
the  heart,  understanding,  &c, — hereafter.  The  mere  fact  therefore  that 
brutes  have  bodily  life — one  of  the  soul's  manifestations — does  not  prove  that 
they  have  souls  like  those  of  men. 

We  have  no  objection  however  to  allowing  that  brutes  have  souls  in  a  cer- 
tain sense.  They  certainly  have  something  distinct  from  matter  that  animates 
their  bodies.  The  difference  between  man  and  brutes,  as  we  gather  from 
the  account  of  creation,  is  this ;  God  caused  the  water  and  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  all  the  animals  below  man.  (See  Gen.  1 :  20, 24.)  Their  life  there- 
fore was  not  received  directly  from  God,  but  came  to  thein  through  an 
intermediate  material  conductor.  At  the  beginning  '  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
[or  brooded]  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  (Gen.  1 :  2.)  Thus  life  was 
infused  into  the  chaos  of  matter,  and  the  earth  became  semi-animate.  Then 
God  caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  animals — their  bodies  and  spirits.  The 
life  they  received  was  of  course  previously  materialized.  They  were  but  the 
children  of  the  semi-animate  mass  of  matter.  Whereas  when  God  created 
man  he  made  only  his  body  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  life  into 
it  directly  out  of  his  own  essence.  Adam's  life  was  not  materialized  before 
he  received  it.     lie  was  the  immediate  offspring  of  God. 

We  will  here  note  down  some  of  the  results  which  are  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  soul. 
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1.  The  prime  element  of  the  soul  being  not  a  created  substance,  but  an 
sternal  spirit,  is  in  its  nature  indestructible.  Nevertheless  the  union  of  that 
jpirit  with  the  body,  and  the  consequences  of  that  union,  which  we  have  seen 
ire  the  formation  of  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  mere  spirit,  and  the  estal)- 
ishment  of  individual  consciousness,  are  not  necessarily  eternal.  Man  will 
owe  the  immortality  of  his  consciousness,  and  of  his  union  with  a  corporeal 
organization,  to  the  resurrection. 

2.  The  soul,  being  the  animating  principle  of  the  body,  growing  with  it, 
having  its  size  and  form,  will  retain  its  peculiarities  when  the  body  dies. 
We  see  therefore  the  folly  of  those  who  teach  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
3ex  in  heaven. 

3.  With  these  views  we  see  also  the  error  of  those  who  make  a  wide 
iistinction  between  the  soul  and  the  life  of  the  body,  as  though  these  were 
separate  and  independent  principles,  to  be  managed  and  medicated  in  totally 
different  ways.  We  have  no  account  of  Adam's  receiving  an  '  animal'  or 
;  physical'  life,  in  addition  to  the  spirit  of  life  which  became  his  soul.  The 
life  of  the  body  is  manifestly  a  part  of  the  life  that  constitutes  the  soul ;  not 
bhe  whole  of  it,  for  then,  the  death  of  the  body  would  be  the  death  of  the 
aoul.  4  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.'  It  does  not  however  die  entirely. 
The  inner  germ  lives  and  shoots  forth  into  a  new  plant.  The  outer  coating 
dies.  But  the  life  of  the  inner  germ  and  of  the  outer  coating  is  the  same. 
So  the  life,  of  the  soul  and  the  body  is  the  same.  Yet  the  body  may  die,  and 
the  soul  still  live,  and  renew  its  strength.  Doctors,  physiologists,  and  all 
those  theologians  and  philosophers  who  treat  physical  life  as  though  it  were 
altogether  independent  of  the  soul,  would  do  well  to  study  Moses'  account  of 
the  creation  of  man. 

4.  We  see  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said l  he  that  belie veth  on  me  shall 
never  die.'  He  did  not  divide  man's  life  into  two  parts,  calling  one  the  life 
of  the  body,  and  the  other  the  life  of  the  soul;  but  viewing  the  life  of  the 
body  and  soul  as  one,  he  affirmed  as  he  meant,  that  in  the  case  of  believers 
that  one  life  should  never  cease  its  consciousness  and  growth.  Even  though 
the  body  should  be  destroyed,  its  animating  principle  should  live  on. 

5.  We  see  in  our  theory  a  foundation  for  the  confident  expectation  of  final 
victory  over  death,  as  predicted  in  Isaiah  25:  8,  1  Cor.  15:  51,  &c.  If 
the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  it  is  manifest  that  as  faith  grows  strong,  and 
the  life  of  God  abounds  and  prevails  in  the  soul,  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  the 
body.  A  long  and  general  warfare  may  be  required,  before  the  souls  of 
believers  will  acquire  energy  enough  to  resist  victoriously  all  the  deadly 
influences  which  now  crowd  upon  their  bodies,  and  to  convert  them  into  spir- 
itual bodies ;  but  every  increment  of  faith  and  spiritual  life  in  the  whole  body 
©f  Christ  is  directly  tending  to  this  consummation. 

Our  doctrine  has  these  two  advantages  over  the  common  cloudy  notions 
about  the  soul ;  viz.  1.  It  ia  simple.  It  relieves  us  of  the  perplexing  and 
false  distinctions  between  the  soul  and  the  life  of  the  body.  It  reduces  the 
primary  elements  of  human  nature  to  two — matter  and  life ;  or,  in  their  com- 
pound state,  to  three — one  body,  one  soul,  and  one  life  common  to  both. 
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2.  It  represents  the  soul  as  a  substantial  existence,  that  can  be  thought  of 
and  reasoned  about ;  and  not,  like  the  common  theories,  as  an  inconceivable 
sometliing,  half-way  between  real  substance  and  nonentity. 
V  III.  The  nature  and  location  of  the  heart.  We  know  by  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  our  corporeal  organizations,  that  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing, feeling,  and  willing,  exist ;  and  as  there  is  no  activity  in  mere  matter, 
we  know  that  these  powers,  though  manifested  through  the  bodily  organs, 
belong  to  the  soul.  The  eye  does  not  see,  but  the  soul  sees  through  the  eye ; 
the  hand  does  not  feel,  but  the  soul  feels  through  the  hand ;  the  muscles  do 
not  will,  but  the  soul  wills  through  the  muscles.  The  soul,  then,  is  a  per- 
ceiving, feeling,  and  willing,  substance. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  essence  of  Adam's  soul  was  a  spiritual  fluid— 
the  breath  of  God.  It  was  not  a  complex  organization,  having  separate 
departments,  like  those  of  the  body,  appropriated  to  the  separate  powers  of 
perceiving,  feeling,  and  willing.  It  was  a  simple  substance,  without  form, 
till  it  took  the  form  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  was  breathed.  It  is  one  and 
the  same  substance,  then,  that  sees,  feels,  and  wills.  *  There  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  one  spirit  that  worketh  all  in  all,'  in  the  organizations 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  12 :  6.)  All  the 
faculties  which  manifest  themselves  through  the  senses,  muscles,  nerves,  brain, 
&c,  actually  reside  in  the  one  life  which  animates  the  whole  man.  The 
power  of  perceiving  which  manifests  itself  through  the  eye,  actually  exists  in 
the  hand ;  though  it  does  not  ordinarily  manifest  itself  there,  because  it  has 
there  no  appropriate  organ.  So  the  powers  of  willing  and  feeling  actually 
exist  wherever  life  exists,  i.  e.  throughout  the  whole  body;  though  they 
manifest  themselves  ordinarily  only  where  special  organs  are  prepared  for 
them. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  one  life  which  thus  distributes  itself 
as  into  branches  through  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  should  have  somewhere 
a  point  of  unity — a  centre  where  all  the  branches  meet.  In  the  Bible  this 
spiritual  centre  is  called  the  heart.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
human  nature,  we  will  examine  the  evidence  on  this  point. 

Phrenologists,  neurologists,  and  physiologists,  generally  teach  with  much 
show  of  certainty,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat,  not  only  of  perception,  but  of 
sensibility,  passion,  and  volition — the  centre  from  which  the  spirit  emanates 
— i  the  organ  of  the  mind' — *  the  palace  of  the  soul.'  We  join  issue  with  these 
philosophers,  and  affirm  that  the  spiritual  centre  is  an  invisible  organ,  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  breast. 
J  To  forestall  any  objection  that  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  organ  of 
which  we  speak,  is  not  discoverable  by  dissection,  we  here  remark,  that  all 
the  most  radical  and  potent  agencies  of  the  universe,  are  invisible.  God 
himself,  who  is  the  spiritual  centre  of  all  things,  is  not  discoverable  by  teles- 
cope or  microscope.  If  man  is  compounded  of  matter  and  spirit,  a  part  of 
his  nature  is  visible,  and  a  part  invisible.  Our  doctrine  is  that  the  visible 
and  invisible  elements  touch  each  other  primarily  not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the 

middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  breast. 
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In  support  of  our  position  we  first  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  nature.  Ask 
ly  simple  minded  person,  where  he  thinks,  and  he  may  point  to  his  head ; 
it  ask  him  where  he  feels  such  emotions  as  love,  jealousy,  remorse,  joy,  and 
rrow,  and  he  will  assuredly  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast.  If  he  has  ever  ex- 
nined  attentively  his  own  consciousness,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  testify* 
g  also  that  the  energy  of  his  will  is  not  in  his  brain,  but  in  something  which 
>  calls '  heart;'  meaning  not  the  fleshly  organ  on  the  left  side,  but  something 
lich  he  feels  (however  anatomists  may  fall  to  find  it)  in  the  central  part 
his  body. 

Let  any  one  inquire  of  his  own  consciousness,  where  fear  makes  its  im- 
ession.  The  brain  doubtless  is  the  organ  of  intelligence,  through  which  (aa 
rough  the  eye  or  any  other  outward  sense)  information  of  danger  is  con- 
yed  to  the  spiritual  center ;  but  the  ultimate  sensation  of  terror,  every  body 
lows,  is  a  fainting,  death-like  feeling  at  the  place  called  the  pit  of  the 
Mnach. 

This  testimony  of  universal  consciousness  is  confirmed  by  sound  views  of 
tysiology.  The  two  principal  departments  in  the  corporeal  nature  of  man, 
e  those  of  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  The  centre  of  the  nervous  system  is 
the  head ;  and  the  centre  of  the  blood,  or  sanguineous  system,  is  in  the 
est.  Now  if  the  spirit  is  primarily  connected  with  the  nerves,  its  central 
at  is  in  the  head ;  but  if  it  is  primarily  connected  with  the  blood,  its  cen- 
il  seat  is  in  the  chest.  It  is  a  fair  and  necessary  presumption  of  common 
use,  that  the  spirit  is  primarily  connected  with  that  one  of  the  two  systems 
lich  takes  precedence  of  the  other  in  order  of  growth,  and  importance.  It 
mid  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  last  link  of  the  visible  part,  that  which 
aches  the  invisible,  is  a  link  of  secondary  and  dependent  rank.  But  it  is 
knowlcdged  by  physiologists  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  secon- 
tj  to,  and  dependent  on  the  blood.  The  sanguineous  system  lies  at  the 
andation  of  every  other  department  in  the  physical  economy.  We  thence 
Eer  that  it  is  the  residence  of  the  spirit ;  and  then  it  follows  that  the  cen- 
il  seat  of  the  spirit  is  in  the  chest. 

We  will  quote  the  opinions  of  some  distinguished  physiologists  on  the  rel- 
ive importance  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems.  The  writer  of  the 
tide  on  Physiology  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  says : — 
44 Although  the  animal  functions  act,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle,  and  are  so 
fcimately  connected  together  that  the  intermission  of  any  one  of  them  is 
[lowed  by  some  disturbance  in  the  system,  yet  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
9ms  to  be  that  from  which  all  the  rest  derive  their  origin,  and  which  is  the 
>rk  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole.  This  is,  in  respect  of  time, 
i  first  function  which  we  are  capable  of  observing  in  the  young  animal 
iring  its  foetal  existence.  Haller  informs  us  that  he  was  distinctly  able  to 
ice  the  rudiments  of  the  future  heart  in  the  chicken  during  incubation,  for 
me  time  before  he  could  clearly  observe  either  the  brain  or  the  lungs.* 
ith  respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  heart  and  the  brain,  it  may  be 

*  We  might  safely  infer  thnt  the  organs  of  the  sanguineous  system  are  first  developed 
other  animals,  from  the  situation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  life  of  the  foetus  moni- 
ttly  eaters  by  the  belly,  and  not  by  the  brain. 


po 
na 
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remarked,  that  although  both  of  them  arc  necessary  for  the  functions  of  the  J 
most  perfect  animals,  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  tliat  simple  existence  may 
for  some  time  be  sustained  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  facultief 
which  originate  from  the  nervous  system,  but  that  the  nervous  system  cannot 
act  for  the  shortest  interval  without  a  due  supply  of  blood  from  the  heart,  or 
soine  analogous  organ.  Upon  the  whole  therefore^  we  are  to  regard  the  heart 
as  tin:  centre  of  the  animal  frame,  which  seems  to  unite  the  various  functions, 
however  different  in  their  nature  and  operations,  into  one  connected  vital 
system."    J  W.  xv. />.  034. 

In  the  great  dispute  among  physiologists  of  the  last  century  on  the  qucstioi 
whether  the  nerves  are  necessarily  concerned  in  muscular  contraction^ 
"1  taller  adduced  cases  of  acephalous  foetuses,  which  had  yet  grown  to  their 
full  size,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  various  vital  functions  in  a  perfect  state; 
so  that  they  must  have  enjoyed  muscular  contractility,  although  totally  des- 
titute tf  a* brain.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  a  muscular 
organ  in  perpetual  motion,  and  capable  of  strong  contraction,  yet  scantily 
funn'thcd  with  nerves,  and  almost  destitute  of  feeling.  It  was  also  advanced 
as  a  strong  proof  tliat  muscular  contraction  may  be  independent  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  that  muscular  parts  remain  contractile  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  arc  removed  from  the  body,  and  of  course  when  their  communica- 
tion with  the  brain  is  destroyed:  and  tltis  is  particularly  Hie  case  with  the 
heart  itself,  wliich  in  many  of  the  amphibia  and  cold  blooded  animals,  re- 
mains susceptible  of  the  impression  of  stimulants  for  some  hours  after  its 
separation  from  the  body."  p.  630. 

"  Dr.  W.  Philip  showed  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  that  muscu- 
lar parts,  and  in  particular  the  heart,  can  continue  to  contract  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  after  the  complete  destruction  of  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.* 

p.  631. 

After  viewing  the  whole  discussion,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia says — "  We  conceive  it  to  be. clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Philip,  that 
there  arc  a  large  class  of  muscular  parts  which  have  but  little  connection 
with  the  nervous  system,  or  are  only  occasionally  under  its  influence.  This 
is  the  case,  with  the  parts  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and 
•especially  with  the  organs  which  are  concerned  in  those  functions,  wluch,  in 
their  ordinary  healthy  action,  do  not  produce  perception,"  i.  e.,  all  the  organs 
'Hint  arc  concerned  in  tJte  formation  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  whole  of  this  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  sanguineous  system  is 
primary,  and  the  nervous  system  secondary ;  and  consequently  the  spiritual 

wer  which  moves  the  first  wheel  in  the  whole  corporeal  machinery,   must 

ve  its  place  at  the  centre  of  the  sanguineous  system,  i.  e.,  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  trunk. 

Dr.  Hunter  came  to  the  borders  of  this  very  theory,  by  a  course  of  reas- 
oning in  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  details  of  which  we  need 
•not  here  present.  "  He  supposed  that  the  blood  is  not  merely  the  substance 
which  gives  life  to  the  animal,  by  carrying  to  all  parts  what  is  necessary  for 
their  support  and  preservation,  but  that  it  is  itself  a  liviny,  oryanizedbody^ 
•and  even  (lie  peculiar  seat  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  wliole  system  resides" 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject ; 
God  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  witnesses,  in  questions  relating  to  his  own 
workmanship  ;  and  we  conceive  that  he  has  testified  on  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion, very  distinctly  and  peremptorily.  The  doctrine  that  the  blood  is 
the  vehicle  of  life,  or  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hunter,  is  *  the  peculiar  seat 
of  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system,'  is  so  plainly  taught  in  the  following 
passages,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should 
Iiave  ever  existed  among  professedly  Christian  physiologists. 

"  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  peo- 
ple. For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  up- 
on the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  mar 
keih  an  atonement  for  the  soul.  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  neither  shall  any  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you  eat  blood.  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you,  which  hunteth  and  catcheth  any 
beast,  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten,  he  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof,  and 
-cover  it  with  dust.  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh;  the  blood  of  it  is  for  the 
life  thereof:  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  eat  the 
blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  :  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof." 
Lev.  17:  10—14. 

That  the  life  of  man  is  in  his  blood,  and  of  course  that  the  spiritual  centre 
is  not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  middle  region  of  the  body,  will  appear  if  we 
consider  the  process  of  his  original  creation.  4  The  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Gen.  2:  7.  We  perceive  by  this  account 
that  the  original  elements  of  human  nature  were  simply  *  the  dust  of  the 
ground,'  and  '  the  breath  of  life  ;'  or,  in  other  words,  spirit  and  matter. — 
Our  question  is — Whereabouts  in  the  body  of  Adam,  did  these  two  sub- 
stances come  together  ?  The  account  clearly  points  to  the  answer.  '  The 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'  The  nostrils  are  the 
channel,  not  to  the  brain,  but  to  the  lungs,  and  through  them  to  the  blood. 
*  The  breath  of  life,'  then,  first  entered  the  blood ;  and  the  point  of  junction 
was  within  the  thorax. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  fleshly 
organ  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the  heart,  is  the  seat  of 
the  spirit.  That  organ  is  only  one  among  several  agents  that  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  blood.  All  the  great  viscera  as 
truly  belong  to  the  sanguineous  system,  as  the  heart.  The  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  lungs,  are  the  real  generators  of  the  blood. 
The  office  of  the  heart  is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  determining  the  location 
of  the  spirit,  we  should  naturally  have  regard  to  the  whole  apparatus  over 
which  it  specially  presides.  As  it  is  the  vital  energy  that  moves  the  internal 
organs  and  impregnates  the  blood,  its  appropriate  seat  is  at  the  central  point 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  several  departments 
of  the  sanguineous  system. 
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The  correctness  of  this  exact  result,  is  established  not  only,  as  we  have 
insisted,  by  the  testimony  of  universal  consciousness,  but  by  the  plain  inti- 
mations of  scripture.  It  may  be  seen  by  consulting  a  concordance,  that  the 
word  hart,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  almost  universally  refers  to  the  spiritual 
centre,  not  to  the  fleshly  «»^tm  on  the  left  side.  We  find  but  three  instan- 
ces in  which  the  several  writers  apply  the  word  to  any  part  of  the  body,  vix., 
Ex.  28:  29,  M,  2  Sam.  18:  14,  and  2  Kings,  9:  24.  In  the  two  latter 
instances,  neither  the  language  or  circumstances  absolutely  determine  the 
exact  part  of  the  body  referred  to.  But  all  the  probable  evidence  that  can 
bo  found  in  either,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writers  use  the  word  heart 
to  designate  the  middle  of  the  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  designates 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  heaven,  and  sea,  in  Matt.  12:  40,  Dcut.  4:  11, 
Kx.  lfl:  8,  &c.  But  the  first  of  the  three  instances  happily  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence,  and  that  directly  from  God  himself,  in  regard  to  the  cor 
poreul  location  of  the  heart,  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  Bible.  We  will 
quote  the  passage. 

41  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breast-plate  of 

Judgment  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial 
wforo  the  Lord  continually.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart  when 
ho  goeth  in  before  the  Lord ;  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  lieart  before  the  Lord  continually."  Ex.  28: 
SiD,  30. 

To  satisfy  any  one  who  may  doubt  about  the  actual  position  of  the  breast- 
plate on  the  person  of  Aaron,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Josephus' 
account  of  the  priest's  vestments : — u  The  High  Priest  put  on  a  garment 
called  the  Ephod.  Its  make  was  after  this  manner :  it  was  woven  to  the 
depth  of  a  cubit,  of  several  colors,  with  gold  intermixed,  and  embroidered ; 
but  it  left  the  middle  op  the  breast  uncovered.  It  was  made  with  sleeves 
also ;  nor  did  it  appear  at  all  differently  made  from  a  short  coat.  But  in  the 
void  place  of  this  garment,  there  was  inserted  a  piece,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
span,  embroidered  with  gold  and  the  other  colors  of  the  Ephod,  and  called 
THE  breastplate.  Thispicce  exactly  filled  up  tJie  void  place  in  the  Ephod" 
Ant.  b.  iii.,  chap,  viii.,  §5. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  God's  command  that  Aaron  should  put  the  breast- 

5 late  on  his  heart,  he  put  it  on  the  middle  of  his  breast.  The  Urim  and  the 
^hummim,  the  instruments  by  which  God  revealed  his  will,  the  symbols  of 
his  spiritual  manifestation,  stood  over  the  spot  which  true  physiology  and 
universal  consciousness  point  out  as  the  special  dwelling  place  of  the  soul. — 
(For  other  Bible  hints  on  this  subject,  see  Dan.  7:  15,  John  7:  38.) 

The  heart,  being  the  centre-point  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  soul,  is 
the  special  seat  of  personal  consciousness — the  thing  commonly  signified  by 
the  pronoun  i  I.'  It  is  the  collecting  and  distributing  office  of  the  whole 
man.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  powers  of  perceiving,  feeling  and  willing 
pertain  to  the  whole  life,  so  they  are  especially  concentrated  in  this  radiating 
point.  In  fact  it  is  from  this  point  that  all  the  growth  and  manifestations  of 
life  originally  proceed,  as  the  stalk  and  branches  of  a  plant  proceed  from 
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;erm.  Of  course  all  the  powers  that  manifest  themselves  in  the  senses, 
5S,  brain,  muscles,  &c,  were  first  in  the  heart.  Accordingly  the  Bible 
es  to  the  heart  almost  every  form  of  language  commonly  appropriated  to 
enscs,  and  other  specific  faculties.  It  is  represented  as  seeing,  hearing, 
rstanding,  reasoning,  believing,  speaking,  &c. 
te  heart,  then,  is  distinguished  from  the  soul,  thus :  The  soul  is  the 
3  life  of  man,  as  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  whole  body.  The 
i  is  the  centre-point  of  that  life,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
tg  no  material  organ  of  manifestation,  but  acting  upon  the  other  depart- 
3  of  life  as  the  mainspring  on  the  wheels  and  hands  of  a  watch,  or  as 
Jxecutive  on  his  subordinate  officers  in  a  national  government.  Mark 
t    22 
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us  curious  science,  (also  called  Mesmerism,)  which  was  condemned  and 
ited  in  France  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  report  of  Franklin  and  other 
tific  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
s  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  exciting  as  much  interest  in  this  counr 
as  was  excited  a  few  years  ago  by  Phrenology.     Nor  is  it  a  subject  of 

curiosity  and  ridicule.  It  claims  and  compels  the  attention  of  sober 
earned  men,  and  is  evidently  fast  winning  its  way  to  general  credence 
respectability.  Its  principles  seem  to  be  as  yet  not  fully  settled.  It- 
:s  forth  from  time  to  time  in  new  forms,  each  more  wonderful  than  any 
lave  gone  before  it.  Its  principal  advocates  are  yet  engaged,  rather  in 
i*ing  its  mysteries,  each  iA  a  separate  direction,  than  in  bringing  together 
discoveries  into  a  harmonious  system.  We  believe  that  its  facts  (how- 
crude  and  discordant  may  be  the  speculations  of  its  professors)  are  over- 
lg  materialistic  skepticism,  and  opening  a  passage  from  the  highest 
of  physical  science,  into  spiritual  philosophy.  It  is  in  our  view  the  con- 
ag  link  between  the  sciences  which  treat  of  those  subtler  powers  of  na- 
called  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  &c,  and  the  science  of  life, 
il  and  eternal.  As  such  we  introduce  it  to  our  readers.  A  view  of  its 
and  elementary  principles  will  help  to  complete  our  view  of  the  Spiritual  > 
re  of  Man. 

primary  idea  of  the  science,  in  wliich  all  its  advocates  agree,  is  that  there 
lubtle  fluid  in  the  human  body,  in  some  respects  like  electricity,  which 
be  transmitted  in  divers  ways,  from  one  to  another,  and  under  certain 
instances,  may  produce  astonishing  and  beneficial  effects  of  various  kinds, 
following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  exhibition 
i  subject  which  we  have  met  with.     It  is  an  abstract  of  two  lectures 

by  L.  II.  Whiting,  in  Putney,  Vt.,  in  connexion  with  a  great  variety  of 
:ative  experiments ; 
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1.  Tho  agent  of  motion,  sensation,  Ac.,  i.  e.  the  substance  which  is  in* 
mediately  in  communication  with  the  mind,  and  which  conveys  its  mandate* 
to  the  muscles  and  transmits  to  it  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  is  a  subtle 
fluid,  resembling  electricity  or  galvanism.  This  is  proved  by  such  facts  a* 
that  a  dead  body  may  be  made  to  |>erform  muscular  motions  and  exhibit  va- 
rious phenomena  of  life  by  the  application  of  galvanism. 

2.  This  subtle  agent,  called  the  nervous  fluid,  is  evolved  by  the  apparatus 
of  life*  in  all  animals,  and  radiates  from  them  constantly,  surrounding  them  with 
an  atmosphere  of  greater  or  less  extent,  like  the  atmosphere  of  animal  heal 
which  emanates  from  them. 

8.  Tlie  developemcnt  of  nervous  fluid  is  greater  in  amount  and  power  ht 
some  persons  than  hi  others,  as  sonic  electrical  macliines  generate  the  eleo* 
trie  fluid  more  abundantly  than  others. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  nervous  fluid  from  one  person  to  another,  takes 
place  under  the  familiar  law  of  nature  by  which  all  fluids  tend  to  an  equilnV 
rium.     As  water  seeks  the  level  of  the  ocean-^as  clouds,  unequally  charged 
with  electricity,  send  forth  lightnings  to  each  other- — as  a  warm  body  imparts 
its  heat  to  a  colder,— so  by  contact,  or  under  other  favorable  conditions,  the 
norvous  fluid  of  a  person  whoso  vital  powers  are  strong,  may  pass  into  and 
possess,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  body  of  one  whose  vital  powers  are  weaker, 
fi.  The  senses  ana  muscular  powers  of  a  person  thus  charged  with  the  net* 
vous  fluid  of  another,  are  shut  off  more  or  less  perfectly  from  the  medium  of 
their  ordinary  action,  viz.  their  own  nervous  fluid,  and  must  act,  if  at  all,  i* 
and  by  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetizer.     Hence  the  subject  sleeps,  be* 
comes  insensible  to  tlio  causes  of  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  pain,  so  far  as  they 
are  applied  directly  to  his  own  body;  and  sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  feels,  &e., 
only  us  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetizer  is  affected  by  the  causes  of  sensation 
applied  to  hi*  body. 

(I.  It  is  an  ultimate  indisputable  fact  that  mind  does  control  matter  in  cer* 
tiii 1 1  circumstances.  Within  our  own  bodies  our  minds  have  power  to  set  in 
motion  the  nervous  fluid,  so  as  to  produce  the  various  motions  of  our  limbs. 
But  in  the  case  of  magnetic  possession,  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetizer 
come*  into  a  relation  to  the  senses  and  faculties  of  another  person,  similar  ter 
that  which  it  ordinarily  sustains  to  his  own.  Hence  his  mind  can  set  in  no- 
tion his  nervous  fluid  so  as  to  produce  motions,  sensations,  and  thoughts,  m 
that  other  person.  There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  idea  of  the  mind's  oper» 
ftting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body,  than  in  the  idea  of  its  operating  in  the 
(hirers1  ends.  The  mystery  is  how  mind  can  operate  on  matter  at  all ;  and 
this  mystery  attends  not  merely  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism,  but  every 
motion  of  our  bodies. 

These  principles  account  for  all  the  most  common  phenomena  of  the  mag* 
notie  state,  viz.  those  which  result  from  sympathy  between  the  magnetizer 
and  the  mihjcct.  Clairvoyance  involves  other  principles,  of  which  we  shall 
lay  Houiething  hereafter. 

Whether  this  pliilosophy  is  true  or  not,  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count for  are  too  certain  and  abundant  to  bo  disposed  of  as  the  tricks  of  jug- 
gler*,   in  Mr.  Whiting  ucporiiuouta,  (which  we  ourselves  attended,)  nmdr 
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pains  was  taken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  collusion  between  tte  operator 
»nd  the  subject ;  and  we  are  very  certain  that  every  intelligent  person  who 
-witnessed  them,  was  satisfied  that  they  were  performed  in  good  faith.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  phenomena  which  were  exhibited  : — The  pulse  of 
<ihe  subject  was  raised  instantly  by  the  will  of  the  magnetizer,  accompanied 
by  a  motion  of  his  hand  without  contact,  from  72  to  90  beats  per  minute. 
This  fact  was  ascertained  and  attested  by  a  disinterested  physician.  The 
subject  with  his  eyes  closed  and  without  any  visible  communication  with  any 
one,  named  and  described  accurately  a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as  pen- 
knives, coins,  pencils,  surgeon's  instruments,  &c,  which  were  held  behindM$ 
iead  by  indifferent  spectators.  Under  the  same  conditions,  he  read  letters 
and  words  from  a  book,  and  told  the  time  by  several  watches  set  differently, 
and  in  each  case  accurately  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  In  all  these  ca- 
ses the  magnetizer  simply  fixed  his  own  attention  on  the  object  presented,  and 
immediately  his  perception  was  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  subject. 

So,  pain  caused  by  the  spectators  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  operator, 
was  manifestly  felt  in  the  corresponding  part  by  the  subject ;  though  the  prick 
of  a  pin  in  his  own  body  produced  no  evidence  of  sensation.  In  the  same 
■manner  tastes  and  smells  were  transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  The  sub- 
ject was  compelled  to  raise  his  arm,  drop  it,  bend  it  in  various  directions,  to 
stand  up,  sit  down,  &c.  &c,  by  the  silent  will  and  corresponding  motions  of 
the  magnetizer  standing  behind  him.  And  the  possibility  of  collusion  was 
precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  magnetizer  allowed  one  of  the  spectators  to 
dictate,  by  moving  his  own  arm,  the  motions  to  be  performed  by  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  great  variety  of  experiments  in  phreno-mesmcrism 
'were  performed,  by  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  magnetizer  could  control 
,and  vary  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  subject  as  easily  as  a  musician  calls 
forth  the  various  tones  of  an  organ. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
•extract  from  a  pamphlet  published  some  years  ago  by  Charles  Poyen : —  • 

"  It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  the  daily  observation  of  alt  magnetizer*,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  that  from  the  moment  a  person  is  put  in  somnambulism, 
be  beeomes  capable  of  appreciating  correctly  and  seizing  the  thoughts,  the  will, 
and  feelings,  not  only  of  his  magnetizer,  but  also  of  thoso  who  are  put  in  close 
•communication  with  him.  This  surprising  and  very  interesting  mode  of  knowL 
edge  is  doubtless  imparted  to  the  somnambulist  through  an  emanation  of  some 
kind,  (call  it  if  you  please,  the  spirit,  the  magnetic  or  vital  fluid)  which  springs 
from  the  brain  of  the  two  parties  and  thus  forms  about  them  a  peculiar  atmos- 
phere, the  fluctuations  or  movements  of  which  vary  according  to  the  direction 
(given  by  the  organ  from  which  the  fluid  originates.  The  brain  of  the  magneti- 
zer or  of  the  person  placed  in  communication,  is  the  active  instrument  or  appa- 
ratus, every  operation  of  which  necessarily  impresses  a  new  movement  and  di- 
rection  to  the  fluid,  which  is  more  clearly  felt  by  the  corresponding  analogous 
organ,  viz.  the  brain  of  the  somnambulist,  and  thus  creates  herein  the  same 
Modifications  as  those  which  exist  in  the  organ  of  the  other  party.  Such  modi* 
fications  constitute  what  we  call  thought,  reasoning,  dec.  dec. 

"  I  will  quote  here  a  few  lines  from  a  distinguished  author  whose  namo  can  but 
have  a  great  weight  in  the  mind  of  every  well  informed  man.  After  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  atmosphere  is  formed,  Dr.  Bostan  (see  bis  Es> 
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sax  vn  Aatufel  Mj^netisni,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Mcdecine,) 
cv-uuckks  thus : — •  Ilio  active  nervous  atmosphere  of  the  magnetizer  mingles 
««;&  i*v  jwWrr  nervous  atmosphere  of  the  magnetized  person ;  this  one  is,  there- 
Im  ,  mduciiced  in  such  a  manner  that  his  power  of  attention  is  momentarily  abol- 
i>.v\i:  and  both  the  impressions  which  he  receives  inwardly,  and  those  that  are 
trtftsmiucd  to  him  by  tho  magnctizer,  resort  to  his  brain  through  another 
channel.' 

••'11m  nervous  agent  possesses,  like  caloric,  the  faculty  of  penetrating  through 
solid  bodies ;  a  faculty  which  is  doubtless  limited  ;  but  can  satisfactorily  explain 
how  somnambulists  may  be  influenced  through  partitions,  walls,  doors,  &c,  also 
it  accounts  for  their  perceptions  of  the  savorous  and  odorous  qualities  through 
certain  bodies,  which  in  the  natural  state  cannot  be  penetrated  by  those  particles. 
Tho  innumerable  facts  which  prove  in  an  indisputable  manner  that  the  magnetic 
notion  can  bo  exercised  through  solid  bodies,  and  that  the  presence  of  those  bodies 
docs  not  prevent  clairvoyance,  compel  us  to  admit  that  the  nervous  or  magnctical 
aeout  must  pa*8  through  them.  This  is  no  more  astonishing  than  light  passing 
through  diuphano  or  transparent  substances,  electricity  passing  through  the  con* 
tluctivo  bodies,  and  caloric  penetrating  all  sorts  of  bodies.  The  mingling  of  the 
two  nervous  atmospheres  affords  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  communication 
of  tho  wxh  and  trill,  even  of  tho  thoughts  of  the  magnctizer  to  the  magnetized 
person.  Tho  wish  and  will,  being '  actions  of  the  brain,  this  organ  transmits  them 
to  tho  circumference  of  tho  body  through  the  channel  of  the  nerves,  and  when  the 
two  nervous  atmospheres  happen  to  meet  each  other,  they  are  so  much  identified 
as  to  form  but  ono  ;  both  individuals  become  one  only ;  they  feel  and  think  to- 
AirthiT  i  hut  ono  of  them  (the  somnambulist)  is  constantly  under  the  dependence 
of  tho  other,  whilo  in  the  magnetic  state.' 

••  In  Clio  natural  state  we  arc  not  capable  of  feeling  the  fluid  above  mentioned 
nnd  itipcrirucing  its  various  movements,  so  as  to  become  conscious  of  it :  it  is 
miri'lv  IwMium)  in  tho  natural  stato  the  vital  energy  is  thrown  too  much  out. 
warilW  .  flu)  life  of  relation  is  then  predominant,  and  constantly  keeps  our  power 
of  attention  niul  feeling  upon  external  objects.  But  through  the  profound  change 
,|,,|0rniinod  in  tho  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  during  the  state  of  somnam- 
bulism* cutal«pMy»  or  ecstasy,  we  are  enabled  to  hold,  with  a  being  organized  as 
wo  arc,  n  communication  more  or  less  perfect ;  according,  of  course,  to  the  re- 
appntivn  inward  organic  dispositions  and  capacity  of  the  two  parties.  Indeed 
jmmmtirihiiliflin  and  ocstacy  aro  particularly  characterized  by  a  suspcnsjpn,  for 
1ho  tiitm  being,  of  tho  life  of  relation,  whereas  an  inward  sense,  derived  from 
A  ir roii I  concentration  of  tho  vital  energy,  seems  to  be  developed. 

••I  hold  it  to  bo  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  the  will  and  thought  can  be 
fl(tliu,iiiiiir.nted  without  tho  aid  of  language  or  sign,  whatever  the  medium  of  that 
riiiitniiinicfitioti  may  be  ;  out  of  fifty  somnambulists,  you  will  find  upward  of  forty 
who  will  present  this  order  of  phenomena  to  a  certain  degree.  I  have  seen, 
produced  arid  rend  innumerable  instances  of  it,  and  believe  it  as  much  as  ray  own 
ttxUti'N'w  :  I  beliovo  it,  also,  because  I  can  account  for  it  through  philosophical 
winviphs,  as  I  have  above  briefly  stated.  On  the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  seeing 
thing*  thai  nrn  transpiring  at  a  great  distance, « in  cities,  for  instance,  where  the 
tomnnwhuliMt  ntver  iras  in  his  life,  the  situation  and  peculiar  distribution  of  which 
A*  r/i«*  nut  know,  and  perhaps  never  read  about,9  is  wholly  incomprehensible,  and 
In  not,  iiiilfii-d,  Hiilwtantiated  by  good  authority  ;  I  have  never  observed  nor  ever 
re«ft  nny  iriNtnnco  of  it  in  the  scientific  authors  who  have  written  on  animal 
uotMiu  and  wmnaiubulism.    I  easily  conceivo  and  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
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certain  somnambulists  and  ecstatic  persons  have  been  able  to  see  objects  at  a 
distance ;  but  it  was  in  places  where  they  had  been,  and  the  exact  situation  of 
which  they  previously  knew :  they  had  thus  the  means  of  directing  their  faculty 
of  vision  through  the  country,  and  taking  cognizance  of  things  and  persons  more 
or  less  accurately,  according  to  the  extent  of  this  power  in  them.  But  it  is 
totally  inconceivable,  that  they  can  see  equally  well  in  places  about  which  they 
have  no  previous  correct  impression  in  their  mind !  Suppose  yourself  a  som- 
nambulist, gifted  with  a  high  degree  of  clairvoyance.  How  could  you  distin- 
guish one  particular  house  or  street  out  of  the  variety  of  streets  and  houses 
which  form  the  cities  of  Paris,  London,  New  York,  dec,  if  you  have  never  been 
in  those  places,  or  acquired  by  reading  a  perfect  idea  of  them  ? 

"  I  will  quote  a  few  instances  of  communication  of  thought  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will,  which  are  very  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of 
m)*  views, — and  are  not  less  wonderful  and  conclusive  than  those  described  in 
j'our  narrative. 

"The  phenomena  of  the  communication  of  thought  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  will  were  the  first  that  were  observed  by  the  Marquis  of  Puysegur,  when  he 
discovered  the  state  of  somnambulism.  In  the  very  interesting  letter  written  by 
him  to  some  friends  of  his,  immediately  after  witnessing  those  singular  effects  in 
the  first  somnambulist  he  had,  he  says — ( I  obliged  him  to  move  a  great  deal  on 
his  chair,  as  though  he  was  dancing  by  a  tune,  which  by  singing  mentally  onlyf 
I  caused  him  to  repeat  aloud.9 

"  Foumier,  in  his  Essay  on  the  probabilities  of  Magnetic  Somnambulism, 
dwells  principally  on  this  phenomenon,  as  being  the  most  common  and  important. 
He  says,  page  48,  that  *  he  saw  a  somnambulist,  whom  he  willed  to  get  up  and 
take  a  hat  lying  on  the  table  in  the  entry,  and  to  put  it  on  the  head  of  a  certain 
person  in  the  company.'  I  did  not  speak  a  word,  says  he,  but  only  made  a  sign 
which  traced  out  the  line  which  I  wished  the  somnambulist  to  follow.  I  must 
observe  that  he  had  a  bandage  oyer  his  eyes  all  the  time ;  he  rose  from  the  chair, 
followed  the  direction  indicated  by  my  finger,  approached  the  table  and  took  the 
hat  which  was  lying  on  it,  among  many  other  objects,  and  .  .  .  put  it  on  the 
head  of  the  very  person  I  meant. 

"  I  might  quote  a  large  number  of  such  facts  from  foreign  authors  on  Magnet- 
ism, of  undoubted  veracity  and  merit ;  but  I  prefer  to  refer  to  some  of  the  same 
description,  which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  as  being  probably  the  more  in. 
terestingand  trustworthy  to  the  Amtrican  reader. 

"At  one  of  my  exhibitions  in  Pawtucket,  some  nine  months  ago,  a  medical 
gentleman  from  Providence  handed  to  me  a  bit  of  paper,  upon  which  this  sentence 
was  written  :  '  Ask  mentally  to  the  somnambulist  how  far  it  is  from  Pawtucket  to 
Providence.'  I  put  the  question  to  her,  without  either  a  sign  made  or  a  word 
spoken :  she  answered  distinctly, '  four  miles  from  one  bridge  to  the  other,'  which 
is  the  correct  distance. 

"  At  another  exhibition  in  Boston,  I  was  requested  by  an  eminent  gentleman 
then  present,  to  will  the  somnambulist  to  rise  from  the  sofa  upon  which  she  was 
sitting,  and  go  and  take  another  seat ;  I  stood  about  twelve  feet  from  her,  and 
mentally  put  her  the  command.  She  shook  her  head  negatively,  as  though  she 
was  refusing  to  do  something.  I  then  asked  her  why  she  shook  her  head  so  : 
*  You  want  me  to  move  from  my  seat ;  I  don't  want  to.'  In  reference  to  this  fact, 
Mr  William  Jenks  of  Boston,  who  witnessed  it,  says  in  an  article  inserted  by 
him  in  the  Recorder  of  Feb.  17,  1837,  'Farther  and  more  strange  to  our  expe- 
rience, while  the  eyes  of  the  somnambule  continue  closely  shut,  (the  experiments 
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*  :  **  "**"a  *  :":  ■"  *  .  :  xztLiz**  ey«, .  and  while  no  gesture  or  sound  is  used,  j 
m  ^  •  -••■  -t. -^:.„r-  ^^  :>  n,xj-:--i*t  j  a  question,  i suggested  on  the  spot,  ani  i 
*:•. — . .  *  *  i  .  >:it.>.  .-.  ia:  ^eard  :-*  patient  answer  audibly  and  corrective  • 
*:%f*:  ~"  .*"■■  '-•**■  *-:  *:t*t>k-i  ihe  experiments  performed  in  Paw-  : ! 
»*.  <»  " '  :-  *•  -*-"V.  *i •***?. ::..::«:»«  at  his  written  request  Mr.  Greent  i  p 
^  .» •    :  m  :  1  .  vw.^#  :  -* ,  -  T  im  %  •  zz  ->:  ye* :  |n  ^f  hand,  would  become  a  chestnut    j 

****""        -*  ",:;"L*  ■-   «.     H?.  :a  cr^se-^nce,  handed  it  to  her  ;    and  immedh  i 

xj-'«  >  "•  ..  cii  ".*  sr-i:-;" i  r-r  »ir»:  re •  explain  that  it  was  full  of  prickles,  c 

»*  m  .  >  !:•#  -a  .^    ..-            -  U  *v."  suti  *rs*.  -you  gave  me  a  chestnut  burr.'—  :  t 

X-   •..  :*n..*.  .:.*♦;     ^i.-»7.  2.LJ  ^j*.  iiasaeli"  celebrated  in  Rhode  Island  for  t 

: ''    *  '•"        ■    -,:  *'  *  *  %  :     :-?  r\*«-*»  :y  x#  wiil  only  upon  his  patients.  ! 

-  v    ...-•-;  v%      m-,-        ".  itare^  related  to  me  the  following  admirable 
*Ts.**.;\    .       ,..-...     .,,  ...  ..,^2-  -ni-  lVC  lrre<j  under  his  own  operation, 

h-  %!*•:.>   .      .   f   ,.  -s^^^,,   ■;#  *:.ninainh'i!ist   to   quote  Byron's  wel  t 

4I'  v*s    ^             .•*."•"•-.••;..'      Mr.  U\ii:nirth    mentally  pronounced    the  f 

"T^-       ^      ;  ■     V  •     v  •   :  -.    n.>  so  :  -mm  •iii>t,  starting  from   the  last  words  re-  ; 

**■    ■'          '      *    ,        •■.•..-•oii«  :  t  ie  » iin!»»  sonar.      Mr.    Wellmarth   willed  him  ( 

*-:     '           ■    .   •.  •              .^:j-  .  ho  sf  \i-i  he  did  not  know  it  by  heart,  but   that  ) 

*«■  *  ••  fc    %               »  .*     -  ?  •.-•  %...;%.  rn-i  would  »haw  it  to  him.     Indeed,  the  som-  , 

*l          *«  -•■«.      .   *  i  %••- t 'ward  the  library,  with  his  eyes  perfectly  shut,  took  ( 

lv  '                      i           .  Mn  r  over  it  awhile,  pointed  out  the  precise  verses  that  , 

^  «■.    •  ...        * 

•  . .  •  i  • 

.""*"■'    "•""'*       »"*•  ri ■;  *  «f  th*  same  kind  might  be  offered.     I  will  mention  a 

!».*  ....  i..  .   i.,...^!!^  | -Hit  place  last  night,  in  presence  of  forty   of  the 

•"*"*       *         -  •■„  ,,fS;iii:m.  Mi*s.     A  young  ladv  of  the  place   was  put 

r*  "**,.*       i  ;-.\  a  ;iii-mhvr  of  my  class  Dr.  Fi-dv,   a  surgeon  dentist. 

*       *•  "  .•  !  \»  i^  :i]i-xviiii'ti  tti  lheo|)eriitor9  with  the  '  written  request  that 

•"  w  *        '■••'■•i  v  •  '.,  -,  i.v!  inu)  Srandy  for  the  Mimnamhulist.'     The   tumbler  was 

m  .•  •?•*•,.  :  *,. .,  .,ariu.Hi  lo  ;llM. .  ,j|le  Jrank  some  of  it ;    and  being  asked   what  it 

*a>*  >  ,i-  v-v  ii;ih-i!  ..•t|i,ireiit)y  in  displeasure,  •7/ts  rum.'     A  moment  afterward, 

1  '•'  '•,  u.v..   .•!■  «a>  %iii":i:  it  n*qaos(eil  to  spill  a  little  of  the  water  upon  her  hand, 

*      :'«;  it  u»  *v  :u»i  rmii.     So  lie  did,  and  immediately  the  somnambulist  began  to 

mo\ .    :.  r  *Mtuis  .wul  \upr  litem  against  her  gown.     Being  asked  what  was   the 

•tviiu-i,  >ju.  N  Ui|  (J|at  soi|ui  j|ot  ^j^  jiaj  |MJC|l  jropped  on  her  hands. 

I  !h»i>^»h  mil^r  niy  l<aro?  being  in  (he  magnetic  sleep,  a  medical  genflemai 
jmvsiM  |,U,  fl%n  oi.  two|*0  jrrajlw  0f  aloe*,  contained  in  a  paper,  and  requested  me 
*\  *  nti itg  t0  M%-|j  -t  to  l>e  sugar  for  the  somnambulist.1  Aloes  is  known  to  be 
•  wiior  draNiio.  The  somnambulist  tasted  it,  and  exclaimed,  -•  it  is  beautiful: 
J  a^kiHt  hor  x%  jlut  it  Wfts      f  Confectionary  sugar/  said  she,  and  then  swallowed  a 


„    llIx  ll1  Wor^  A'ra/ir,  willing  her  to  repeat  it.     Instantly  she  shook  her  head 
....  ■  mK  ,,lat  «he  iinderstnod  me,  and  repeated  aloud,  'It  is  a  bunch  of  grapes/ 


Humm  r,U,M,'fv  n|   'indt  standing  the  thoughts  and  will  of  those  who  came  ia 

miiiib  1l,i,l1€*''tCltl|»  «ith  thriii,  was  likewise  remarkably  developed  in  the   ecstatic 

MmWe'"  Ml      v~,,lr    •|HWMr*™'  "tins',  of  Louiltini   the  French  Prophets     or 

1  r«  i»l  tho  Cwvcuuch,  the  ConvuUionnarics  do  St.  Medard,  dec.     This  pho- 
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■omenon  waff  80  common  and  striking,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  first  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  possession,  in  the  case  of  the  ecstatic  nuns  of  Loudun. 
>Tkey  could  reveal  the  most  secret  thoughts.'  These  are  the  very  words  used  in 
the  Juridic  information  concerning  that  celebrated  affair.  Even  some  of  the 
possessed  persons  had  the  extraordinary  gift  of  understanding  all  languages* 
Although  ignorant,  they  could  answer  correctly,  questions  in  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, and  even  in  the  dialect  of  some  tribe,  which  one  of  the  visitors  had  learned 
luring  a  residence  in  America.  This  last  fact  proves  indisputably,  that  during 
the  very  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  religious  exaltation,  or 
the  magnetic  operation,  the  human  brain  acquires  the  power  of  comprehending 
the  thoughts,  and  will,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  expressed," 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  dissent  from  Mr.  Poyen  in  regard  te 
the  seat  of  spiritual  life.  We  believe  as  he  teaches  that  a  spirit  emanates 
from  the  brain ;  but  we  hold  that  the  ultimate  centre  of  vital  emanation  is 
the  heart:  by  which  we  mean,  as  we  have  before  explained,  not  the  fleshly 
organ  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  but  a  spiritual  organ,  not  discoverable 
by  dissection,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  breast.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  Magnetic  philosophy,  (i.  e.  while  the  brain  is  the  grand  centre  of  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,)  its  professors  can  do  but  little  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  even  their  operations  on  men's  bodies  can 
rise  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  ordinary  physi- 
cians. They  may  obtain  information  about  diseases,  and  they  may  produce 
some  superficial  quieting  effect  on  irritable  nerves;  but  the  vital  centre  is 
beyond  their  scope  of  operations.  They  may  give  men  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  but  not  of  the  tree  of  life.  When  their  philosophy  and  ex- 
periments shall  be  transferred  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  and  their  science 
shall  enlarge  itself  till  it  becomes  Spiritual  Magnetism,  they  will  penetrate 
beyond  the  body  and  the  senses,  to  the  affections,  and  find  out  the  old  Bible 
secret  of  combining  lives ;  of  joining  God  to  man ;  of  producing  righteous- 
ness, unity,  and  health. 

We  dissent  from  Mr.  Poyen  also  on  another  point.  He  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  cases  that  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  sympathy  of 
human  spirits,  and  those  which  cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  those  in. 
which  the  somnambulists  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  or  visiting  places  at  a 
great  distance,  places  unknown  to  themselves  and  those  with  whom  they  are 
m  apparent  communication.  Poyen  doubts  the  reality  of  these  latter  cases*. 
We  are  well  persuaded  of  their  reality.  Facts  are  reported  from  time  to 
time,  on  evidence  that  cannot  be  questioned,  showing  that  the  power  of 
dabrvoyanc*  in  some  cases  far  surpasses  all  the  limits  that  can  reasonably  be 
assigned  to  mere  human  intelligence.  We  do  not  consider  such  facts  inex- 
plicable, m  Poyen  does.  We  explain  them  by  supposing  that  the  clairvoyant 
IB  in  communication  with  invisible  superior  intelligences.  To  decide  whether 
the  invisible  auxiliary  in  any  given  case,  is  a  good  or  evil  being,  we  must 
*  try  the  spirits*  by  scripture  tests.  When  the  object  of  the  wonders  per- 
formed is  evidently  to  pamper  curiosity,  to  exalt  the  creature,  to  gratify 
covetousness ;  in  short  when  the  affair  has  a  Simon  Magus  aspect,  we  are 
bound  to  recognise  the  agency  of  the  devil.    On  these  principles  we  cannot 
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doubt  that  many  of  the  works  which  the  world  is  wondering  after,  are  prop- 
crlv  to  bo  classed  with  the  *  signs  and  lying  wonders'  of  the  Man  of  sin. 

!rhc  operations  of  raagnetizcrs  were  formerly  confined  chiefly  to  producing 
the  magnetic  sleep,  and  clairvoyance,  or  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  spirit, 
distant  and  hidden  objects,  and  to  healing  certain  bodily  disorders.  But 
latterly,  by  a  union  with  Phrenology,  Animal  Magnetism  has  assumed  a  more 
intellectual  aspect,  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  dignified.  The  most  curious  development  of  this  Phrenological 
Mesmerism  which  we  have  seen,  was  made  by  I)r.  Buchanan,  of  Kentucky, 
in  1842.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  some  of  lus  experiments 
from  an  article  first  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  The  writer  of  the 
article  is  Robert  Dale  Owen — certainly  a  credible  witness,  so  far  as  freedom 
from  superstition  and  credulity  can  make  a  witness  credible  in  such  a  sus- 
picious case. 

EXPERIMENTS   OF   DR.    SUCH.'  NAN. 

"New  Harmony,  Indiana,  June,  1842. 

"The  most  valid  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  claim  of  Phrenol- 
ogy to  a  place  among  the  exact  sciences,  is  the  fact,  that  the  observations  on 
character,  on  which  it  depends  to  demonstrate  the  functions  of  a  particular  organ, 
■re  of  a  very  general  nature ;  and  even  in  their  aggregation,  are  necessarily  con- 
tingent and  inferential,  rather  than  absolutely  demonstrative.  It  is  to  obviate 
this  objection,  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  researches  have  been,  for  years  past,  chiefly 
directed. 

"It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  different  portions  or  organs  of  the  brain  could 
be  excited,  so  a?  to  manifest  on  the  instant,  and  in  a  striking  manner,  their  pecu- 
liar function,  then,  what  was  before  only  inference  and  probability,  might  become 
certainty  and  demonstration. 

"  Following  up  this  idea,  Dr  Buchanan  arrived  by  actual  experiments,  at  vari- 
ous results  which  bid  fair  to  solve  at  last  the  great  problem  that  has  divided  the 
tciontific  world,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  his  'animal  spirits,'  down 
through  the  disquisitions  of  Des  Cartes,  to  the  present  day  ;  when  some  physicians 
(Abcrncthy,  I  believe,  among  the  rest,)  appear  inclined  to  recognize  a  subtile 
fluid  analogous  to  electricity  as  the  prime  agent  in  sensation.  Some  subtile 
agent,  for  which  Dr.  Buchanan  has  retained,  as  most  appropriate,  the  name  of 
•  nervous  fluid/  appears,  according  to  Dr.  B.'s  discovery,  to  pass,  by  contact,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor,  from  one  person  to  another* 
Experiments  further  prove,  that  some  temperaments  are  more  capable  of  receiv- 
ing its  impressions,  others  of  communicating  them.  Dr.  B.  found  the  liability 
to  excitement,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  the  im}yressibUity,  in  some  persons  so  feeble, 
that  hardly  any  effect  could  by  ordinary  means,  be  produced  ;  while  in  others, 
usually  of  a  nervous  temperament,  tho  effects  were  so  powerful,  that  great  care 
was  necessury  in  conducting  his  experiments. 

"  The  number  of  those  whose  brains  are  thus  easily  excited,  he  found  to  be 
comparatively  small ;  yet  in  every  society  of  a  few  hundred  persons,  he  has  been 
able  to  meet  with  some  impressible  subjects.  They  may  usually  be  thus  detected. 
Lot  the  operator  grasp  firmly  in  his  hand  any  metallic  conductor,  a  bar  of  steel 
for  example,  and  the  subject  reccivo  it  loosely  in  his  hand,  placed  at  rest,  and  re- 
maining without  miMcular  effort ;  if  a  benumbing,  tingling,  sometimes  painful 
nonsation,  occasionally  accompanied  by  n  feeling  of  heat,  be  experienced  in  the 
trm9  often  running  up  to  tho  shoulder,  the  subject  is  commonly  impressible. 
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*  Dr.  Buchanan  has  found  several  such  among  us.  The  most  easily  impressed 
was  a  young  man,  T—  C— ,  about  nineteen,  of  a  quick,  excitable  temper- 
jament,  but  in  good  health.  I  have  known  him  from  bis  infancy.  He  is  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  families  in  this  place,  originally  from  Virginia,   once 

neighbors  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  whom  T s  father  was  well  acquainted. 

He  himself  is  of  quick  parts,  good  common  education,  and  irreproachable  char- 
acter. The  idea  of  simulation  or  wilful  deception  on  his  part  (even  had  the  ex- 
frerifwnts  been  of  a  nature  to  permit  the  possibility  of  such  arts)  is,  among  us 
who  know  him,  out  of  the  question.  But  the 'character  of  many  of  the  effects 
produced  was,  even  to  a  dispassionate  stranger,  such  as  to  stamp  conviction  of 
their  reality. 

/*  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  public :  and  the  operator  wrote  on  a  black 
hoard  behind  the  subject,  the  faculty  or  emotion  which  he  proposed  to  excite. 

"The  results  produced  were,  for  a  time,  chiefly  of  a  pathognomonic  character,' 
indicated  by  sudden  change  of  countenance,  gesture  and  attitude.  Those  were 
striking  and  unequivocal. 

M  The  organs  giving  playfulness  and  good  humor,  were  excited ;  and  the  sub- 
ject,  who  had  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  bent 
forward,  smiled,  his  arms  relaxed,  his  embarntsment  was  gone,  and  his  whole  air 
was  that  of  ease  and  mirthful  sympathy.  The  effect  was  infectious ;  and  the 
audience  indulged  in  laughter,  in  which,  with  much  apparent  zest,  he  himself 
joined.  Suddenly  the  operator  raised  hi9  hand,  and  placed  it  on  the  organ  of 
aelf-esteem.  An  enchanter's  wand  could  not  have  produced  a  transformation 
more  sudden  and  complete.  Every  expression  of  mirth  or  playfulness  vanished 
at  the  touch  ;  the  body  was  thrown  back,  even  beyond  the  perpendicular ;  the 
chin  elevated ;  the  legs  crossed  consequentially ;  the  relaxed  arms  drawn  up,  one 
hand  placed  on  the  breast,  the  other  akimbo ;  a  sidelong  glance  of  the  most 
supercilious  contempt,  cast  on  the  audience,  convulsed  them  with  laughter.  The 
subject  of  their  mirth,  however,  remained  utterly  unmoved ;  not  a  muscle  of  the 
face  relaxed,  and  the  expression  of  proud  scorn  seemed  to  harden  on  his  counte. 
nance.  To  the  questions  of  the  operator  he  either  disdained  to  answer,  or  replied 
in  the  brief  language  of  self-sufficient  impatience.  *  What  do  you  think  of  the 
audience  V  A  look  more  expressive  than  words  was  the  only  reply.  The  ques. 
tion  was  repeated,  and  at  last  he  said :  '  They  look  very  mean.'  Dr.  B. — *  What 
are  they  laughing  at  V    T. — '  That  is  nothing  to  me.' 

"  Hid  attitude  was  so  theatrical,  that  some  one,  (knowing  that  his  memory  was 
very  retentive,  and  that  he  was  fond  of  dramatical  reading)  suggested  that  he 
should  recite  something.  '  Will  you  recite  something  for  the  audience  ?'  '  No, 
I  dont  care  to  do  it.'  <  Perhaps  you  dont  know  any  thing  by  heart  ?'  I  could  if 
I  would.'  The  organs  of  memory,  language  and  imitation  being  excited,  and  it 
having  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  select  something  from  the  play  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  at  last  he  rose,  and,  with  a  tone,  and  look,  and  gesture,  that 
Kean  himself  might  have  envied— -such  scornful  and  withering  contempt  did  they 
express— he  recited  the  passage  commencing : 

'Are  all  content?    A  nation's  right*  betrayed, 
And  all  content?    Oh  slaves  1  oh  parricides  I 
Oh  by  the  best  hope  that  a  just  man  has, 
I  bliirfh  to  look  around,  and  call  ye  men.' 

*  After  the  recitation,  he  remained  standing  in  the  loftiest  attitude  of  sarcastic 

•corn,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  sit  down.    The  chair  seemed  too  small  for 

kiM  greatness.    At  last  the  operator  touched  the  antagonistic  organs :  and  look, 

lone,  manner,  gesture— all  changed  again  on  the  instant,  so  as  to  imitate  humble, 
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almost  childish  good  humor.  Another  experiment  wu  of  a  more  extraordinary 
character.  After  writing  that  he  would  excite  his  memory  of  past  events,  prtf- 
hably  in  early  infancy,  Dr.  Buchanan  touched  the  corresponding  organ,  law 
stantly  the  attitude  and  expression  became  that  of  deep  and  absent  thought ;  the 
body  slightly  advanced,  the  eyes  somewhat  raised,  mild  and  melancholy,  and  fixed 
on  vacancy.  So  classic  and  truthful  was  the  whole  expression,  that  several  a* 
round  me  involuntarily  exclaimed : '  A  study  for  a  painter!' 

"In  this  almost  trance-like  frame  of  mind,  he  appeared  disinclined  to  converse; 
but  when  the  question  was  repeated '  what  he  was  thinking  of?'  he  replied  'Oh, 
of  things  that  happened  long  ago.'  <  What  things  V  '  Of  coming  down  the  Ohio 
when  we  cane  here.'  *  How  old  were  you  then?'  •  Between  two  and  three/ 
•  What  do  you  remember  about  your  voyage  ?'  T.  then  related  many  particulars, 
which  his  father  afterward  admitted  were  correct  to  the  letter ;  corroborating 
the  assertion  that  he  was  not  three  years  old  at  the  time.  Dr.  B.  then  said; 
'What  do  you  expect  to  occupy  yourself  about  tomorrow?'  '1  don't  know/ 
4  Have  not  you  thought  about  it  V  '  No.'  '  Well,  think  about  it  and  let  me  know.9 
No  answer.  *  Have  you  thought  about  it  V  •  No,  I'd  rather  not.'  *  What  bust, 
ness  would  you  like  to  follow  V  (Impatiently)  '  I  know  nothing  about  rt ;  I  cant 
tell.'  *  But  you  can  tell  what  happened  when  you  came  down  the  Ohio?'  'Oh 
yes.'  And  the  tranquil  and  rapt  expression,  which  this  conversation  had  disturb, 
ed,  returned  again,  and  he  repeated  several  additional  particulars.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  would  answer  no  questions,  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears,  and  his  emotion 
seemed  so  great  and  uncontrollable,  that  the  audience  became  alarmed,  and  Dr. 
B.  hastened  to  calm  the  excitement :  and  touching  the  mirthful  organs,  T.,  with 
his  tears  yet  wet  upon  his  cheek,  laughed  as  gaily  as  if  no  sad  reminiscences 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

«  On  being  subsequently  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  tears  he  said,  that 
all  the  particulars  of  his  grandmother's  death,  (which  happened  after  his  arrival 
here)  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  so  much  vividness  of  reality,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  control  his  emotions. 

44 1  remark  here,  that,  in  this  experiment,  there  was  no  leading  question  asked 
that  might  have  tempted  the  mind  back  to  the  remote  past.  Dr.  B.  simply  in- 
quired,  <  What  he  was  thinking  of?'  And  every  attempt  which  he  made  by  oth- 
er questions,  to  divert  T's  mind  to  the  future,  proved  ineffectual,  and  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  him  as  an  annoying  interruption.     *     *     *     * 

"Another  experiment  was  very  amusing.  After  writing  on  the  board  '  Hunger,' 
Dr.  B.  excited  what  he  calls  the  organ  of  Alimentixeness.  T.  looked  uneasily 
around.  'What  do  you  want  ?'  « Nothing.'  «  How  do  you  feel  ?'  T.— •  I*  ra  very 
hungry.'  'Would  you  like  something  to  eat  V  (Very  eagerly)  «Yes  that  I  would/ 
'  I  have  sent  for  something  to  eat. '  •  Have  you?'  and  T/s  gaze  became  imme* 
diatcly  riveted  on  the  outer  door  of  the  lecture  room.  Shortly  after,  the  messen- 
ger returned  with  something  in  a  napkin.  T.'s  eyes  followed  him  as  he  advanced 
to  the  platform  with  such  eager  intentness  as  excited  shouts  of  laughter  in  the 
audience.  The  napkin  contained  some  cold,  stale,  corn  bread,  which  Dr  B.  had 
requested  should,  ifpos-ible,  be  procured.  'Will  you  have  it?'  said  the  J)r. 
'  Yes,  yes,  give  it  me  ;'  and  T.  snatched  at  it  with  the  eagerness  of  a  famished 
animal,  rather  than  a  human  being  ;and  literally  devoured  it  with  such  ravenous 
rapidity,  that  the  audience  were  in  serious  alarm  lest  he  should  be  choked  on  the 
spot.     *    *     *     * 

"The  private  experiments  took  place  in  tbe  presence  of  a  small  circle  of  friends, 
among  whom  were  two  members  of  tbe  medical  profession,  residing  here.-** 
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Previously  to  commencing  these.  Dr.  B.  informed  us,  that  as  his  intention  was 
to  show  the  absolute  control  which  he  could  exert  over  the  constitution  of  T— • 

C 1  he  would  endeavor  to  produce  any  effect  which,  in  writing,  he  might  be 

requested  to  do.  The  experiments  which  followed*  therefore,  were  either  the 
result  of  a  request  expressed  in  writing  by  one  of  the  party,  or  else  the  Dr.  passed 
around  a  paper  stating  explicitly  the  effect  he  proposed  to  produce. 

"As  Dr.  B.  had  informed  me,  that  he  had  already,  in  some  instances,  produced 
actual  theft,  and  believed  he  could  do  so  in  the  case  of  T—  C— ,  I  asked  him 
(in  private  before  T.  arrived)  to  make  the  attempt.  He  requested  me  to  ar- 
range some  tempting  articles  of  jewelry  on  the  table,  half  concealed  by  a  news- 
paper. I  placed  a  gold  pencil  and  a  signet  ring,  in  accordance  with  his  request, 
and  the  chair  destined  for  T.  was  then  set  so  that  they  were  within  easy  reach. 
The  subject  of  this  strange  experiment  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when,  at  the 
touch  of  the  Dr's.  fingers,  his  countenance  fell,  his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom,  and 
he  cast  furtive  and  uneasy  glances  around.  'How  do  you  feel,  T.?  '  said  the  Dr. 
4  Mean  enough'  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  that  corresponded  well  with  the  words. 
The  Dr.  then  increased  the  excitement ;  and  the  first  effect  discerned,  .was  a 
clutching  motion  of  the  hands.  The  Dr.  changed  the  position  of  his  chair,  so 
that  his  eyes  fell  on  the  pencil  and  seal.  His  hands  seemed  almost  instinctively 
to  approach  them,  but  he  drew  them  back  several  times,  as  if  in  fear  of  detection . 
Those  present  then  began  to  converse  on  different  subjects,  as  if  not  noticing  him* 
After  a. few  minutes  of  listless  uneasiness,  gradually  leaning  over  the  table,  he 
cautiously  and  dexterously  conveyed  both  pencil  and  seal  to  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  he  had  laid  on  his  knee,  and  hastily  wrapped  them  up  in  it ;  his 
countenance  the  while  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture  of  fear  and  eagerness  :  it 
was  the  very  impersonation  of  petty  thievery.     Dr.  B.  then  approached  him. 

*  Have  you  a  pencil,  T.?'     T.   replied,  gruffly,  without  raising  his  head,  *  No.f 

•  Why,  I  sa w  one  here,  but  this  moment,  what  could  have  become  of  it  ?  Can't 
you  tell  me  V  '  No,  how  should  I  know  ?'  'You  must  certainly  have  taken  it.9 
« 1  didn't :  I  never  saw  it.'  '  Have  you  really  no  pencil,  then  ?'  As  Dr.  B.  asked 
this  last  question,  he  touched  some  of  the  honest  organs;  and  T.  raising  his 
head,  for  the  first  time,  abashed  abd  mortified,  gave  up  the  articles  he  had  taken. 

"  I  asked  T.  afterward,  what  his  sensations  were,  during  this  experiment.— 
♦They  were  some  of  the  most  disagreeable,9  said  he, '  I  <>ver  experienced  :  a  pen- 
sation  of  fen  r,  overruled  by  a  craving  desire  of  possession  ;  I  dare  say  just  as  a 
thief  really  feels.'  'You  thought  the  pencil  very  pretty,'  said  I,  smiling:.  *Prettv!' 
said  he,  4 1  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful  in  all  my  life.  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  go  without  food  for  a  week,  to  get  it  into  my  hands.'  *  *  An  ex. 
periment  succeeded,  which  it  was  frightful  to  witness.  By  passing  his  fingers 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  backward  and  forward,  along  the  medium  line  of  the  sinci. 
put,  corresponding  with  the  upper  fissure  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the 
effect  appeared  to  be,  to  destroy  all  sense  of  identity ;  to  scatter  the  thoughts,  so 
that  they  could  not  lie  collected  on  any  subject ;  and  to  cause  the  legs  and  arms 
to  be  extended  in  opposite-directions,  violently  and  involuntarily.  The  patient 
sometimes  moved  his  Head  and  body  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  ;  seemed  ex- 
cessively restless  and  uneasy ;  his  eyes  rolled  frightfully  in  their  sockets ;  and  his 
countenance  indicated  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  and  vague  apprehensions,  almost 
amounting  to  horror.  When  requested  to  ntrike  his  hands  together,  he  made  the 
effort  unavailingly ;  when  asked  to  rise  from  his  chair,  it  appeard  that  he  could 
sot  do  so ;  and  when  assisted  to  his  feet,  his  lees  spread  out  laterally  in  sd  un« 
natural  a  manner  that  he  could  not  walk ;  and,  being  afraid  he  would  injur* 
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and  to  do'-— of  the  manifestation  of '  God's  righteousness'*  in  human  nature 
of  the  workings  of  Satan  in  the  ungodly — and  diabolical  possession  ;  in  short, 
all  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mystical 
and  irrational,  when  the  principles  of  neurology,  as  acknowledged  by  Owen, 
are  admitted  to  be  true,  and  are  followed  out  to  their  consequences.  If  man 
can  operate  on  his  fellow  man,  so  as  to  produce  any  variety  of  moral  charac- 
ter at  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  thought  an  incredible  thing  that  the  omnip- 
otent God  should  take  a  permanent  possession  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
through  them  manifest  his  own  perfect  righteousness?  And  on  the  other  hand 
if  Dr.  Buchanan  could  make  his  subjects  thievish,  or  insane,  by  a  touch  of  his 
fingers,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  Satan  is  actually  tha  father 
•f  the  evil  works  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  him ;  that  he  'entered  into'  Judas, 
for  instance,  and  caused  him  to  betray  Christ ;  or  that  the  insane  wretches 
whom  Christ  exorcised,  were  actually  possessed  of  devils  ?  In  a  word,  if  hu- 
man nature  is  an  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  answer  to  the  touch  of  flesh 
and  blood,  may  we  not  well  believe  that  it  is  subject  to  the  mastery  of  the 
good  and  evil  powers  of  the  spiritual  world  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  arc  persuaded  that  the  carnal  philosophers  and  infidels 
who  are  investigating  and  advocating,  or  giving  their  assent  to  the  principles 
of  animal  magnetism,  will  find  themselves,  ere  long,  shut  up  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  of  him  whom  they  now  despise. 


§  12.    THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bible,  we  find  clear  intimations  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  God,  in 
Gen.  1:  1,  &c,  is  in  the  plural  form-  God  is  represented  as  conversing 
with  himself,  as  though  two  persons  were  consulting  together.  Gen.  1:  26, 
3:  22,  11:  7.  The  plural  pronouns  us  and  our,  are  so  intermingled  with 
the  singular  pronouns  he  and  his,  in  Gen.  1:  26,  27,  that  we  can  see  no 
propriety  in  the  language  except  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  at  once 
unity  and  plurality  in  the  constitution  of  God.  Above  all,  it  is  declared  that 
he  i  made  man  in  his  own  image?  (Gen.l:  27;)  and  from  what  follows  this 
declaration,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  word  man  in  this  case  includes  two 
persons,  male  and  female  The  singular  and  plural  pronouns  are  intermin- 
gled, in  the  language  concerning  the  first  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  intermingled  in  the  language  concerning  God.  Adam  was  the  name  of 
a  male  and  female  being,  concerning  which  the  pronouns  him  and  them 
might  be  used  promiscuously.  Gen.  1:  27,  5:  1,  2.  Taking  this  being  as 
-an  image  or  miniature  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  conception  of  the  nature 
of  God,  (we  speak  of  things  spiritual,  not  physical,)  we  are  led  to  the  sim- 
ple conclusion,  that  the  uncreated  Creator,  the  Head  of  the  universe,  like 
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the  head  of  mankind  and  the  head  of  every  family,  though  one,  is  yet  'twain;* 
(Mark  10:  8  0  in  a  word,  that  the  creation  has  a  Father  and  a  Mother. 

The  New  Testament  confirms  and  illustrates  this  conclusion.  We  there 
learn  that  as  Eve  was  in  the  beginning  with  Adam,  and  was  Adam,  so  i  the 
Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God ;'  (Jno.  1:  1 :)  tliat 
as  '  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,'  so  6  God  is  the  head  of  Christ  ;* 
(1  Cor.  11:  3 ;)  that  as  '  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man,'  (1  Cor. 
11:  7,)  so  Christ  is  the  glory  of  God ;  (Heb.  1:  3 ;)  that  as  the  woman  is 
the  *  weaker  vessel,'  (1  Pet.  3:  7,)  so  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son; 
John  14:  28;)  that  as  Eve  was  '  the  mother  of  all  living,'  (Gen.  3:  20,) 
so  *  by  the  Word  all  things  were  made ;'  (Jno.  1:  3,  Col.  1: 16,  Heb.  1:  2 ;) 
that  as  the  mother  suffers  for  the  birth  of  children,  so  Christ  suffered  for  the 
birth  of  the  church. 

We  do  not  find  the  Spirit  of  God  represented  in  scripture  as  a  distinct 
person,  like  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  as  an  emanation  from  those  per- 
soas — a  living  substance,  fluid-like,  (Acts  2:  17,  &c.,)  proceeding  frcm  the 
Father,  (Jno.  15:  26,)  bearing  the  same  relation  to  him  as  a  man's  spirit 
bears  to  a  man.  1  Cor.  2:  11. 

Having  thus  in  brief  and  general  terms  apprised  the  reader  of  our  position 
in  relation  to  the  grand  controversy  about  the  Godhead,  we  will  now  exam- 
ine somewhat  minutely,  a  single  New  Testament  witness,  whose  testimony 
is,  in  our  view,'  plain  and  to  the  point.  The  first  epistle  of  John  was  written 
in  the  ripest  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  is  certainly  orthodox.  We  will 
rest  our  case  upon  its  testimony.  What  is  its  doctrine  concerning  the  God- 
head? 

Doubtless  the  passage  which  will  first  occur  to  the  reader  as  the  strongest 
testimony  to  be  found  in  the  1st  epistle  of  John,  or  even  in  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  declaration  concerning 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  in  chap.  5:  7, — 'There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these 
three  are  one.'  But  unfortunately  for  the  Trinitarian  theory,  that  passage 
has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  spurious.  Adam  Clarke,  a  laborious  critic 
and  strong  Trinitarian,  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  first  epistle  of  John: — 

"Od  the  controverted  text  of  the  three  heavcnlv  witnesses  I  have  said  what 
truth,  and  a  deep  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  has  obliged  me  to  say. 
1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  genuine ;  though  the  doctrine  in  behalf  of  which  it 
has  been  originally  introduced  into  the  epistle  in  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  most  positively  revealed  in  various  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament." 

We  extract  from  his  dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  the  following 
1  Summary  of  the  whole  evidence  relative  to  tlie  three  heavenly  witnessed: — 

"  1.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  Greek  MSS.  are  extant,  containing  the  first 
epistle  of  John ;  and  the  text  in  question  (1  John  5:  7)  is  wanting  in  one  hun. 
dred  and  twelve.  It  only  exists  in  the  Codex  Montfortii,  a  comparatively  recent 
manuscript. 

u  2.  All  the  Greek  fathers  omit  the  verse,  though  many  of  them  quote  verse  6 
And  verse  8 ;  applying  them  to  the  Trinity  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
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8-irit  •  yea,  and  endeavoring  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  vera*  I 
and  verse  8,  without  referring  to  any  such  verse  aa  the  7th,  which,  had  it  exiatei 
would  havebeen  a  more  positive  proof,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  over- 

°°«  3.  The  fisrt  place  where  the  verse  appears  in  Greek,  is  in  the  Greek  tranalatioi 
of  the  Acts  of  theCotmciZ  of  Lateral  held  A.  D.  1215. 

"4.  Though  it  is  found  in  many  Latin  copies,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
written  previously  to  tho  tenth  century  contains  it. 

« 5.  The  Latin  fathers  do  not  quote  it,  even  where  it  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  their  arguments ;  and  where,  had  it  existed,  it  might  have  been  most 

naturally  expected. 

"6.  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsum,  at  the  conclusion  of  the* 5th  century,  is  the 
first  who  seems  to  have  referred  expressly  to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses ;  bat 
his  quotation  does  not  agree  with  the  present  text,  either  in  words  or  in  sense; 
and  besides,  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  nor  does  the  place  alleged  appear 
to  learned  men  to  be  genuine. 

«<  7.  The  Lutin  writers  who  do  refer  to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  vary 
greatly  in  their  quotations  ;  the  more  ancient  placing  the  8th  verse  before  the 
7th  *  end  very  many  omitting,  after  tho  earthly  witnesses,  the  clause  these  three 
are  one.  Others  who  insert  these  three  are  one,  add — in  Christ  Jesus ;  others  use 
different  terms. 

«  8.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  vulgate  excepted ;  but  the 
more  ancient  copies  of  this  have  it  not ;  and  those  which  have  it  vary  greatly 
among  themselves. 

"9.  It  is  wanting  in  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus,  A.  D.  1516,  which  is  prop- 
erly the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text.  It  is  wanting  also  in  his  second  edi- 
tion, 1519 ;  but  is  added  in  the  third  from  the  Codex  Montfortii.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Gerbelius,  Cephalius,  &c.  It  is  wanting  in  the  German 
translation  of  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published  during  his  lifetime. 
It  is  inserted  in  our  early  English  translations,  but  with  marks  of  doubtfulness. 

"  10.  In  short,  it  stands  on  no  authority  sufficient  to  authenticate  any  part  of 
a  revelation  professing  to  have  come  from  God." 

Let  the  reader  examine  the  train  of  thought  from  the  4th  verse  to  the 
10th,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  the  7th  verse  has  the  marks  of  an  in- 
terpolation. The  subject  of  discourse  is  not  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  hut 
overcoming  faith,  and  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  it  in  believers.  Having 
proposed  the  Son  of  God  as  the  object  of  faith  in  the  5th  verse,  the  apostle, 
m  the  6th,  brings  to  view  the  influences  emanating  from  him,  which  give  the 
testimony  on  which  faith  rests.  '  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  Wood, 
even  Jesus  Christ ;  .  .  .  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth  [Here  follows  the  interpolation,  which  we  omit.]  For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one.'  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  passage.  It  is 
obviously  all  that  the  subject  of  discourse  requires.  The  witnesses  that  work 
faith  in  believers,  are  defined ;  and  any  extraneous  discourse  about  the  Trin- 
ity or  about  witnesses  in  heaven  and  earth,  would  be  a  senseless  digression. 

Setting  aside  this  spurious  text,  we  find  that  the  epistle  clearly  teaches 
that  the  Godhead  consists  of  two  persons — the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  every  where  insisted  on.    He  is  called  '  the  Word  of  Life 
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which  was  from  the  beginning,9  l  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  F<*> 
ther,9  (1: 1,  2,)  'the  true  God  and  eternal  Life.9  (5:  20.)     He  is  coupled 
with  the  Father  in  a  multitude  of  instances  as  the  co-ordinate  partner  in 
the  work  of  salvation ;  e.  g.,  '  Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;9  (1: 3 ;)  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Ms  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin;9  (1:  7;)     '  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;9  (2:  1,  2 ;) 
*  Ye  shall  continue  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father;9  (2:  24 ;)  'God  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him;9  (4:  9 ;) 
'The  Father  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world  J  (4: 14.)    His  pre- 
existence  is  recognized  in  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  him  as  having 
been  'with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,'  as  having  been  'manifested,9  'sent 
into  the  world,'  as  having  'come  in  the  flesh.'    His  distinct  personality  is 
recognized  in  the  appellation  which  is  constantly  given  him  of  'Son,9  or  'Son 
of  God;9  as  also  where  he  is  called  our  'advocate  with  the  Father.'    Indeed, 
the  main  labor  of  the  epistle  is  to  establish  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  his  incarnation,  as  being  the  very  corner-stone  of  salva- 
tion.    The  antichrists  against  whom  the  apostle  chiefly  warns  believers,  are 
they  who  'deny  the  Son,9  (2:  24,)   who  'confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  tlie  flesh;9  (4:  3  ;)  and  he  makes  the  recognition  of  Christ's  sonship 
and  incarnation,  the  very  test-mark  of  the  true  believer :  e.  g.,  'Hereby  know 
ye  the  spirit  of  God;  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh,  is  of  God;9  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God;9  (4:  2, 15  ;)   'Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God;9  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?9  (5:  1,  5.) 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  an  intimation  in  the  whole  epistle  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  person  of  the  Godhead.    It  is  spoken  of  as  an  '  uno- 
twifrom  the  Holy  One;9  an  'anointing  received  from  Him;9  (2:  20,  27 ; ) 
'the  spirit  which  he  liath  given  us.9   3:  24,  4:  13.      In  all  these  expressions 
the  idea  manifestly  is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  itself  a  divine  person,  but 
an  emanation  from  a  divine  person.    In  ch.  4:  2, 3,  the  spirit  of  God  is  con- 
trasted with  the  spirit  of  Antichrist ;   and  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  is  a  person  distinct  from  Antichrist,  as  that  the  spirit  of 
God  is  a  person  distinct  from  God.     So  in  ch.  5:  8,  the  spirit  is  classed  with 
the  water  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  any  one  of  the  three  may  as  well  be 
called  a  divine  person  as  the  first. 

The  discourse  of  Christ  in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  John,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  personal  instructor  and  '  comforter,'  applying 
to  it  the  pronouns  he,  him,  &c,  (see  John  14:  16 — 26, 15:  26, 16:  7,  &c.,) 
has  perhaps  as  strong  an  appearance  of  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  any  part  of  scripture.  And  yet  on  comparing 
1  John  2:  20,  27,  with  that  discourse,  we  perceive  that  the  apostle  had  in 
mind  the  very  agency  which  Christ  promised  under  the  appellation  of  *  the 
comforter ;'  and  there  calls  it  an  *  unction  from  the  Holy  One* — an  *  anoint- 
ing received' — and  applies  to  it  the  pronoun  it.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  John  should  have  used  impersonal  language,  if  he  bad  regarded  the 
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Holy  Ghost  as  a  personal  being ;  but  there  is  a  good  reason  why  Christ 
•hould  have  personified  the  spiritual  influences  which  he  promised,  though  in 
reality  they  were  impersonal.  He*  wished  to  console  his  disciples  in  the 
prospect  of  his  own  departure ;  and  in  their  state  of  intelligence,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  personify  his  promised  substitute,  in  order  that  they 
might  appreciate  it. 

We  believe  that  any  intelligent,  unbiassed  mind,  taking  this  epistle  for  its 
guide,  would  never  doubt  the  divinity  of  Christ,  nor  ever  surmise  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  ultra-Trinitarians  of  modern  times,  not  only  insist  that  there  are  three 
persons  in  t^e  Godhead,  but  that  these  persons  are  entirely  equal.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our  theory  is  opposed  to  the  last  as  well  as  to  the  first  of  these 
dogmas.  That  the  reader  may  see  the  difference  between  modern  and 
ancient  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
and  also  that  we  may  have  occasion  of  exhibiting  our  own  views  more  fully, 
we  present  the  following  extract  from  an  Excursus  in  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  Romans: 

"If  the  Son  as  God  be  derived  or  begotten,  then  it  must  follow,  that  as  God  he 
is  neither  self -existent  nor  independent.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  here,  that  his 
generation  is  eternal,  and  that  the  method  of  it  is  mysterious,  super-human,  and 
unlike  to  that  of  any  created  substance ;  for  one  may  very  readily  allow  all  this* 
and  still  ask,  whether  the  word  generation  (let  the  manner  of  the  thing  be  what 
it  may)  does  not  of  necessity,  and  by  the  usage  of  every  language,  imply  deriva- 
tion ?  And  whether  derivation  does  not  of  necessity  imply  dependence,  and  there- 
fore negative  the  idea  of  self  •existence  ?  This  the  ancient  fathers  acknowledged 
almost  with  one  voice,  asserting  that  Christ  is  not  God  self  existent,  but  derived 
from  the  Father  and  begotten  of  his  substance.  The  Father  only  they  regarded  as 
■elf-existent ;  not  deeming  it  compatible  at  all  with  the  idea  of  generation,  that 
the  Son  could  vindicate  to  himself  this  attribute  of  divinity.  So  the  Nicene  fa- 
thers call  the  Logos,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light.  They  did  truly  and  really 
regard  the  Logos  as  an  emanation  from  the  Father ;  many  of  the  fathers,  (most 
of  the  earlier  ones,)  as  an  emanation  from  him  which  took  place  in  time,  or  rather 
perhaps  an  emanation  just  before  time  began.  Hence  the  familiar  phrase  among 
them,  Logos  endiathetos,  i.  e.  Logos  which  teas  in  God  as  his  reason,  wisdom,  or 
understanding,  from  eternity ;  and  Logos  prophorikos,  i.  e.  Logos  prophorie, 
uttered,  developed,  viz.  by  words.  This  development  many  of  them  supposed  was 
made  when  God  said,  *  Let  there  be  light;'  others  supposed  it  to  have  been  still 
earlier,  viz.  at  the  period  when  God  formed  the  plan  of  the  world,  ajid  thus  gave 
development  to  his  internal  logos,  by  the  operations  of  his  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

*«  Prof.  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  ap- 
pears fully  to  maintain  (with  the  ancient  Fathers)'  the  dependence,  and  to  deny 
the  self-existence,  of  the  Logos ;  while  with  them,  he  strenuously  maintains  that 
Christ  is  God.  But  one  who  is  so  earnestly  desirous  of  seeking  after  truth  as  he 
is,  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  trust,  if  the  inquiry  be  here  made :  Whether  the  hu- 
man mind  can  conceive  a  being  to  be  truly  God,  who  is  neither  self  existent  nor 
independent  ?  If  the  Son  have  neither  of  these  attributes,  then  is  he  indeed,  what 
some  of  the  Fathers  have  called  him,  a  second  God,  and  nothing  more.  I  will 
not  aver  that  those  are  Arians  and  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  believe  this; 
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but  I  must  say,  that  for  myself,  if  I  admitted  this,  I  could  make  no  serious  objec 
tion  to  the  system  of  Arius,  The  whole  dispute  between  him  and  those  who  main* 
tain  this  creed,  must  turn  on  the  difference  between  being  begotten  and  being 
made;  both  parties  virtually  acknowledge  derivation  and  dependence;  they  differ 
only  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  these.  Can  such  topics  as  these,  which  of 
course  must  be  mere  mysteries,  be  properly  made  a  serious  occasion  of  division 
or  alienation  among  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name  J 

"  The  philosophy  of  the  fathers  permitted  them  to  believe  in  a  divine  nature 
derived.  Of  course  they  could  maintain  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  Logos, 
without  any  difficulty.  But  that  we  can  now  admit  a  being  to  be  truly  God, 
and  to  worship  him  as  such,  who  as  to  his  divine  nature  is  derived  and  dependent, 
does  seem  to  me  quite  impossible.  The  very  elements  of  my  own  views  (to  say 
the  least)  respecting  the  divine  nature  must  be  changed,  before  I  can  admit  such 
a  proposition. 

"To  say  that  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten,  and  yet  is  self -existent  and  indepen- 
dent, is  merely  to  say  that  the  word  begotten  does  not  imply  derivation  ;  it  is  to 
deny  that  the  word  has  any  such  meaning,  as  all  antiquity  and  common  usage 
have  always  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  very  doctrine  which 
(he  ancient  church  strenuously  maintained.  Tholuck,  who  appears  to  maintain 
fhe  views  of  the  Nicene  creed,  says  (on  Rom.  0:  5) :  *The  Father  is  the  original 
source  of  all  being,  (1  Cor.  8:  6.  John  5:  26 ;)  the  Son  is  only  the  image  of  hit) 
being.  Col.  1:  15 ;  2  Cor.  4:  4 ;  Heb.  I:  3.  But,  as  being  the  image  of  the 
divine  Being,  the  Son  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  Father,  but  fully  express* 
es  the  Being  of  God.  As  the  church  is  wont  to  say :  The  attribute  of  self-exis* 
tenet  is  possessed  only  by  the  Father.'  Much  as  I  respect  this  excellent  man 
and  critic,  how  can  I  receive  and  accredit  these  declarations  ?  '  The  Son  is  in 
no  respect  different  from  the  Father,  but  fully  resembles  or  expresses  the  being  of 
God ;'  and  yet  to  the  3on  belongs  neither  self-existence  nor  independence,  but 
they  are  attributes  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Father?  What  is  this  more 
or  less  than  to  say :  The  Son  is  perfectly  like  the  Father  is  all  respects ;  and  yet 
in  regard  to  that  very  attribute  which  beyond  all  others  united  makes  God  to  be 
what  he  is,  viz.  true  and  very  God,  i,  e.  in  respect  to  self-existence,  (and  of 
course  independence,)  the  Son  has  no  participation  at  all  in  this,  but  it  belong* 
exclusively  to  the  Father.  In  other  words :  The  Son  is  in  all  respects  like  the 
Father,  with  the  simple  exception  that  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  of  all 
his  attributes,  infinitely  unlike  him.  If  this  does  not  lie  on  the  very  face  of  Prof* 
Tholuck's  statement,  and  on  that  of  all  who  hold  that  the  Logos  is  a  derived  Be- 
ing, then  I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  understanding  either  their  words 
or  their  arguments." 

We  do  not  feel  the  force  of  Prof.  Stuart's  reasoning.  In  our  view,  the 
term  GW,  both  according  to  common  sense,  and  according  to  the  scriptures, 
designates  primarily  the  uncreated  Creator.  Whoever  created  all  things, 
ought  to  be  worshiped  by  all  creatures,  and  is  therefore  God.  Thus  John 
proves  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  begin* 
ning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
any  tiling  made  that  was  made*  John  1:  1,  2.  Here  nothing  is  said  about 
the  independence  of  the  Word.  His  co-existence  with  God  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  office  of  creation,  are  put  forward  obviously,  as  the  proof  of  hie 
claim  to  the  name  and  worship  of  God.    (So  Paul,  Col.  1: 16.) 
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The  Bible  idea  of  the  Godhead  is  very  simple.  It  has  its  type  in  every 
fWm'lv  As  the  father  and  mother  are  to  the  household,  so  the  Father  and 
th  Word  are  to  the  created  universe.  The  twofold  head  of  a  household,  is 
rarded  as  one  by  the  law ;  and  the  first  father  and  mother  of  mankind 
wore  in  truth  spiritually  one.  Eve  derived  her  being  from  Adam,— and  as 
T  separate  person,  was  the  *  weaker  vessel'  of  the  same  snirit.  This  is 
tho  *  image  of  God,'  'the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  lather,  and  of 
Clirist/Col.  2:  2.  Now  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
oblijration  of  children  to  reverence  and  obey  their  mother,  that  we  should 
nrovo  her  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  father.  It  is  enough  that  she 
Sioo-ordinate  with  him  in  her  relation  to  the  family, — that  she,  as  well 
is  he  existed  before  the  children,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  existence.— 
So  the  fact  that  the  Word  is  co-existent  with  the  Father,  and  co-ordinate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  creation,  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  God,  and  the 
worship  of  man,  whether  he  is  independent  of  the  Father  or  not. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Word  was  created,  or  begotten,  or  that  he  emor 
noted  from  the*  Father,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  imply  that  his  existence  had 
a  beginning.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  that  the  relation  which  subsisted 
between  Adam  and  Eve, — viz.  that  of  one  person  deriving  life  from,  and 
therefore  dependent  on,  another,— existed  from  eternity  in  the  Godhead,  as 
we  can  conceive  of  eternal  existence  at  all. 

In  order  that  we  may  fully  define  our  position  in  relation  to  the  Unitarian 
as  well  as  the  Trinitarian  scheme,  we  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  ex- 
amination of  what  we  regard  as  the  most  imposing  form  of  Unitarianism, 
yiz.  the  scheme  of  Swedenborg. 

Though  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  largely  insisted  upon  in  all  his  writings 
yet  Swedenborg  was  not  a  Trinitarian.  The  unity  of  tho  Godhead  is  as 
prominent  an  article  in  his  creed  as  it  is  in  that  of  Unitarians  or  Mahometans. 
He  acknowledges  a  trinity  in  one  person,  but  not  a  trinity  of  persons.  IDs 
doctrine  is  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  soul,  body,  and 

Sirit  of  one  person.     The  following  (from  his  treatise  on  the  'Athanasian 
reed,'  §17)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  large  amount  of  discourse  which 
may  be  found  in  his  writings  on  this  subject : 

"  That  in  the  Lord  there  is  a  trine,  the  Divine  Itself  which  is  called  the  Fa* 

ther,  the  Divine  Human  which  is  called  the  Son,  and  the  Divine  Proceeding: 

which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  manifest  from  the  Word,  from  the  Divine 

Essence,  and  from  Heaven.     From  the  Word ;  where  the  Lord  himself  teaches* 

that  the  Father  and  he  are  one,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  him  and 

from  the  Father ;  also,  where  the  Lord  teaches  that  the  Father  is  in  him  and  he 

in  the  Father,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not 

speak  from  himself  but  from  the  Lord :  in  like  manner,  from  passages  in  the  old 

Word,  where  the  Lord  is  called  Jehovah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy  One  of 

Israel.    From  the  Divine  Essence ;  that  one  Divine  by  itself  is  not  given,  but 

there  is  a  trine ;  this  trine  consists  of  esse,  existere,  and  proceeding,  for  esse 

mast  needs  exist,  and  when  it  exists  must  proceed  that  it  may  produce,  and  this- 

trine  is  one  essence  and  one  in  person,  and  is  God.     This  may  be  illustrated  by 

eompariffon  ;  an  angel  of  heaven  is  trine  and  thereby  one  ;  tho  esse  of  an  angel 

» that  whiGhk  is  called  his  soul,  and  his  existere  is  that  which  is  called  his  bodyr 
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and  the  proceeding  from  both  is  that  which  is  called  the  sphere  of  his  life,  without 
which  an  angel  neither  exists  nor  is.  By  this  trine  an  angel  is  an  image  of  God* 
and  is  called  a  Son  of  God,  and  also  an  heir,  yea,  also  a  God ;  nevertheless*  an 
angel  is  not  life  from  himself,  but  is  a  recipient  of  life  ;  God  alone  is  life  from 
himself.  From  Heaven ;  the  trine  Divine,  which  is  one  in  essence  and  in  per. 
son,  is  such  in  heaven  ;  for  the  Divine  which  is  called  the  Father,  and  the  DJtind 
Human  which  is  called  the  Son,  appears  there,  before  the  angels,  as  a  sun,  and 
the  Divine  Proceeding  thence  as  light  united  to  heat — the  light  being  divine! 
truth,  and  the  heat  being  divine  good  ;  thus,  the  Divine  which  is  called  the  Fa- 
ther, is  the  Divine  esse,  the  Divine  Human  which  is  called  the  Son,  is  the  Di- 
vine existere  from  that  esse,  and  the  Divine  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
the  divine  proceeding  from  that  divine  existere  and  from  the  divine  esse.  Thist 
trine  is  the  Lord  in  heaven  ;  his  divine  love  is  what  appears  as  a  sun  there." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Swedenborg  was  not  a  Unitarian  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term  ;  i.  e.  he  did  not  teach  that  Christ  was  a  man  or  an  angel^ 
but  that  he  was  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Divine  Being— the  body$ 
as  it  were,  of  which  the  Father  was  the  soul. 

The  doctrine  against  which  Swedenborg's  theory  is  specially  arrayed  is 
that  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  formerly  the  accredited  standard  of  universal 
orthodoxy,  which  teaches  that  there  are  three  equal  persons  in  the  Godhead.- 
With  that  doctrine  we  have  no  concern.  In  what  we  have  to  say*  we  shall 
answer  simply  for  our  own  views,  which  are,  that  the  Godhead  consists  of 
two  persons,  the  Father  and  the  Word,  who  are  not  equal,  but  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other  like  that  which  exists  between  man  and  woman,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  their  joint  effluence  or  radiating  sphere. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  Swedenborg  is  fond  of  cutting  short  all 
argument  and  appealing  directly  to  intuition.  Thus  he  says  in  his  treatise 
on  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  §23 — 

"  All  the  principles  of  human  reason  agree,  and  as  it  were  concentre  in  this, 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  wherefore  a  reasonable  man, 
by  virtue  of  the  common  principle  of  understanding,  thinks  no  otherwise,  and 
can  think  no  otherwise.  Tell  any  man  of  sound  reason  that  there  are  two  crea- 
tors of  the  universe,  and  you  will  find  in  yourself  a  repugnance  thence  arising/ 
and  possibly  from  the  bare  sound  of  the  words  in  your  ear ;  whence  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  principles  of  human  reason  join  and  concentre  in  this,  that  Gon  is2 


ONE." 


We  scruple  not  to  avow  that  we  have  no  such  intuition  as  is  here  described^ 
and  that  we  regard  the  assertion  of  its  universal  existence  as  a  sheer  assump* 
tion.  Our  minds  are  so  constructed  that  we  never  feel  the  force  of  that  kind 
of  a  priori  reasoning  or  talk  which  undertakes  to  tell  what  the  limits  of  un«-» 
created  existence  must  be,  without  looking  at  the  facts  which  testify  what 
they  are.  Our  difficulty  is  in  conceiving  of  eternal  past  existence  at  all* 
But  we  know  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity,  because  something 
exists  now ;  and  when  we  have  past  this  point,  we  can  as  easily  conceive^ 
before  examining  evidence,  that  there  are  a  thousand  uncreated  beings  ad 
that  there  is  one.  The  necessity  of  absolute  unity  as  the  sole  occupant  o€ 
the  sphere  back  of  the  created  universe  can  easily  be  taken  for  granted,  but' 
can  not  easily  be  proved.    Indeed  the  very  persons  who  most  peremptorily 
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assume  this  necessity,  invariably  fall  away  from  it  in  their  tlieories  concert 
in^r  the  uncreated  unit.  The  orthodox  are  sticklers  for  the  unity  of  the  final 
cause,  and  yet  they  have  their  tlircc  divine  persons.  And  even  Swedenborg* 
though  lie  has  but  one  divine  person,  divides  that  person  into  three  eternal 

Earte  — k  esse,  existere,  and  proceeding.'  Or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  on  hit 
ehalf,  that  these  parts  arc  not  distinct  but  altogether  one,  we  may  allege 
further  that  lie  divides  the  divine  nature  into  two  constituents,  Love  and 
Wisdom,  and  says  expressly  that  these  are  '  two  distinct  things.'  (See  Love 
and  Wisdom,  §-U.)  Now  it  matters  not  whether  the  imity  of  the  uncreated 
is  broken  exteriorly  by  division  into  persons,  or  interiorly  by  division  into 
distinct  spiritual  components.  If  it  is  broken  in  either  way,  the  assumption 
that  the  uncreated  mast  be  an  absolute  unit  is  violated.  We  find  in  ourselves 
no  more  intuitive  repugnance  against  the  idea  that  creation  is  attributable  to 
a  dualty  of  persons,  than  we  have  against  the  idea  that  it  is  attributable  to  a 
dualty  of  causes  in  one  person,  and  we  have  no  rational  repugnance  against 
either.  The  only  legitimate  way  to  seek  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  creation,  is  to  descend  from  intuitive  repugnances  (which  are 
often  nothing  but  traditional  impressions)  into  the  region  of  evidence. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  interrogate  nature  in  relation  to  her  parentage, 
we  find  a  repugnance  arising  atjauutt  the  idea  of  absolute  unity  in  the  qih 
created.  The  universe  proclaims  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  love.  But  is 
love  possible  in  absolute  solitude  ?  What  is  love  :  Swedenborg  shall  an- 
swer,    lie  says  in  his  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  §§  47,  48 — 

"  It  is  an  essential  of  love,  not  to  love  itself,  but  to  love  others,  and,  to  be 
joined  to  them  by  love ;  it  is  also  an  essontial  of  love  to  be  beloved  by  others,  for 
thereby  conjunction  is  effected.  The  essence  of  all  love  consists  in  conjunction ; 
yea,  the  life  of  it,  which  is  called  enjoyment,  pleasantness,  delight,  sweetness, 
beatitude,  happiness,  and  felicity.  Love  consists  in  our  willing  what  is  our  own 
to  be  another's,  and  feeling  his  delight  as  delight  in  ourselves ;  this  is  to  lone. 

Who  that  is  capable  of  looking  into  the  essence  of  love,  cannot  see 

that  this  is  the  case  ?  For  what  is  it  for  a  man  to  love  himself  alone,  and  not 
any  one  out  of  himself,  by  whom  he  may  be  beloved  again  ?  This  is  rather  dis- 
solution than  conjunction :  the  conjunction  of  love  arises  from  reciprocation, 
and  reciprocation  does  not  exist  in  self  alone :  if  it  is  thought  to  exist  it  is  from 
an  imaginary  reciprocation  in  others.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  divine  love 
cannot  but  be  and  exist  in  other  beings  or  existences,  whom  it  loves,  and  by 
whom  it  is  beloved ;  for  when  such  a  quality  exists  in  all  love,  it  must  needs  ex- 
ist  in  the  greatest  degree,  that  is,  infinitely,  in  love  itself." 

Now  according  to  this  definition  of  love,  if  God  is  but  one  person,  he  could 
not  love  till  he  had  created  objects  of  love  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  unless 
some  part  of  creation  is  co-eternal  with  himself,  (i.  e.  uncreated,  wliich  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,)  there  was  an  eternity  before  creation  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  than  selfish !  Have  we  no  intuitive  re- 
pugnance against  this  idea  ?  Does  not  all  nature  cry  out  against  it  ?  Is  God 
absolutely  dependent  on  creation  for  the  possibility  of  being  happy  ? 
^  Again,  if  we  reason  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  assuming  that  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  effect  is  in  the  cause,  we  have  proof  as  broad  as  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  Godhead  is  a  dualty ;  for  every  link  of  the  chain  of  productive 
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\s  whole  visible  extent  from  the  lowest  region  of  the  vegetable  king- 
the  highest  of  the  animal,  is  a  dualty.  The  distinction  between  male 
ale  is  as  universal  as  vitality,  and  all  visible  evidence  goes  to  prove 
3  the  indispensable  condition  of  reproduction,  i.  e.  of  vital  creation. 
ad  two  elements  in  all  the  streams  of  life,  why  should  Ave  not  infer 
same  two  elements  are  in  the  Fountain  ? 

enborg,  in  all  his  writings,  labors  assiduously  to  make  known  that 
an  form  is  the  archetype  of  all  existences.  He  insists  that  every 
society  in  heaven  is  in  the  human  form — that  the  universal  heaven  is 
aman  form — and  finally  that  God  himself  is  in  the  human  form.  On 
idation,  certainly,  the  only  consistent  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  that 
aised  is  that  of  its  dualty.  For  what  is  the  human  form  ?  Is  it  the 
man  ?  or  of  woman  ?  Nay ;  it  is  certainly  the  form  of  all  that 
lto  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  i.  e.  it  is  the  form  of  both  man 
oan.  To  call  a  male  form  alone,  the  human  form,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
e  to  call  the  right  half  of  the  human  body  the  human  form,  or  to  call 
1  half  of  a  paii'  of  shears'  the  shear-form.  In  our  reading  of  Swe- 
's  long  discourses  on  the  universality  of  the  human  form  in  heaven, 
a  continual  desire  to  ask  liim  which  of  the  two  human  forms,  or 
rhich  half  of  the  human  form  he  refers  to  ?  He  says  nothing,  so  far 
low,  directly  on  this  point ;  but  he  leaves  us  to  conclude  from  the 
b  he  evidently  refers  to  but  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  dual  human 
ad  from  the  constant  use  of  the  word  man  in  designating  that  part, 
refers  to  the  male  half.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  female 
luman  nature  is  not,  in  his  view,  of  any  account,  and  has  no  place  in 
ler  regions  of  heavenly  and  divine  existence.  The  heaven  and  the 
tiis  theory,  instead  of  being  in  the  human  form,  is,  if  we  may  use  the 
on,  in  the  bachelor  form — a  semi-human  anomaly. 
>ur  part,  instead  of  having  any  repugnance  against  the  idea  that  God 
ersonal  being,  we  find  all  our  natural  prepossessions  in  favor  of  it. — 
quite  willing  that  the  indications  of  the  created  universe  should  be 
bat  woman  as  well  as  man  should  have  her  archetype  in  the  primary 
)f  existence — that  the  receptive  as  well  as  the  active  principle,  sub- 
on  as  well  as  power,  should  have  its  representative  in  the  Godhead, 
t  believe  that  an  unsophisticated  child  would  much  prefer  the  family- 
a  dual  i  head  over  all' — a  Father  and  Mother  of  the  universe, — to 
seption  of  a  solitary  God. 

>w  wo  interrogate  scripture,  we  find  the  testimony  of  nature  exactly 
y  confirmed.  i  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
i.  *  *  *  So  Godcreated  man  in  his  own  image.'  Gen.  1:  26,  27. 
a  favorite  text  with  Swedenborg,  and  he  builds  large  theories  on  a 
the  idea  which  it  presents.  But  let  us  have  the  whole  idea.  If  this 
proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  even  in  express  terms  as  well  as  by  im- 
i,  the  dualty  of  the  Godhead.  If  man  is  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
)  be  inferred  that  God  has  both  parts  of  human  nature,  i.  e.,  is  bi- 
l ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun 
lause— -'  Let  w  make  man/  &c.    But  we  are  not  left  to  inference. 
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assume  this  necessity,  invariably  fall  away  from  it  in  li'^rf  God  created  b 
in^  tlic  uncreated  unis.  The  orthodox  are  stickler!  f-  £tual  specification  rf 
cause,  and  yet  they  have  their  three  divine  person*1  /makes  it  an  imaged 
though  he  has  but  one  divine  person,  divides  t1  ,  *■" 
part — 1 esse,  oxutcrc,  and  proceeding.'  P  .^e  manifestation  of  Goi- 
bchalf,  tlutt  these  parts  are  not  distinct  >  ..',(*,  not  the  entire  Godhead, 
further  that  be  divides  the  divine  natn  .  ;>'^c  Father,  but  subordinate  tt 

Wisdom,  ami  says  expressly  that  th-  i'^ehavc  no   occasion  to  prow 

ami  Wisdom,  $34.)  Now  it  matt'  .- V!^  he  accepts  the  testimony  of  tht 
is  broken  exteriorly  by  division  i  .  ■  .-•^'J^  orthodoxy  itself.  Nay,  he  geet 
distinct  spiritual  components.  ■ ,  Vr,t"  Christ  is  not  only  a  divine  person, 
that  the  uncreated  must  bo  8  jiimself  incarnate.     He   constantlj 

aomoro  intuitive  repugnar  '■■  "'^,1  (hy  which  term  he  always  menus 
a  dualty  of  persons,  tha*  £  **  fj  0f  lieaven  and  earth.  He  is  a  Uni- 
dnalty  uf  causes  in  one  &&!e^Ln  hv  *■  Ka^i  oxactly  opposite  to  tliat  which 
either.  The  only  l«f  gSBgjJynitiiians,  he  first  plants  himself  on  that 
cedents  of  creation  ^&fa*£ziibich  asserts  the  unity  of  God.  But  when 
often  ii-  .-'.at  ■ ._'  .r:;  ■■■>*  ,,|-  Christ's  nature,  he  turns  his  back  on 
Tim  moment       iV'V^.ij/*"     ,f«  nn^nolita    nf  Christ  find  save  the 
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riio  moment  ^  £*'/<*' C  *eparot0  personality  of  Christ  and  save  the 
find  a  rupr  ,■''- *.>*jt>P'  Ifalrtodivinitv,  Swedenborg  assumes  the  di- 
nted.    T    i   .     '■";*, ''.'..I),.-  di.  etrine  of  tlie  unity  by  denying  his  separate 


"»"»""'•         *  5  tl»'    <l"L"l'l"    "I   l"u    Ul«y     "J    uwijllllgliuj   ".f-""" 

lovcpoasiV    /    KOfELdetiborg  has  the   more   formidable  task   of  the 
swer.     P     fofcifa  (i**  Tj  rid  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  than  of  Ids  distinct 

"It  ir       jEHL    V^'^view  the-  true  theory  saves  both. 
joined  ■       '<       «*,,  in  «£,  on  that  part  of  scripture  which  testifies  that  God 
">***       >>^i  <nl|ma.'e  male  and  female,  (from  which  we  infer  his  In- 
Cat'       /<"'-~',!"i'!-",,,,|'J)iral.om,dilig  evidence  of  the  divinity  and  distinct 
to^  Jf'K)  ""hrL-t  ■  Blld  tllC11  we  i^rpret  tlie  assertions  of  scripture  con- 

r'-.:7',1,1'''  ''','.1'  God  by  the  rule  which  Christ  himself  has  supplied.— 

tf  '■'.  ''"^^..i.-h!,..)-'.  -t  ri,.-|u.:iitly  quotes  in  proof  of  the  absolute 

!*%**&with  the  "Father,  is  John  10:  SO— 'land my  Father  art 

&  5  "f  ttmft?  &irlv  be  assumed  that  this  text  involves  all  tliat  is  meant 

jFif  ■ _iijJ  »f  G^d  ^  -t  ^  elsewhere  asserted  in  tlie  Bible.     Now  if  it  caa 

**&*  ""It  »t  t'ie  lunty  hcro  'ntenactl  «  consistent  witli  a  plurality  of  persons 

M«"t"tWliead,  tbe  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  unity,  and  tlie  dualty 

r*fl     paintain,  will  be  removed,  and  the  Inhere  of  the  common  Unitarians 

JiS  *jL  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  Swedenborg  to  disprove  his   per- 

*»  ll«r  *ul  be  superseded.     We  conceive  that  the  following  sayings  of 

*^  t  entirely  define  the  sense  in  which  ho  asserted  the  unity   of  himself 

SShUtf  1'atlier :— '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 

hast  given  mo,  that  tliey  may  be  one,  as  ice  are.  '  *  *  Neither  pray  I 

r"tbcse  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  Bhjdl  believe  on  me  through  the* 

ffd    tliat  tliey  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 

J^  they  alio  may  be  one  in  us.'  John  17:  11,  21.     The  unity  here  prayed 

for  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  same  as  tliat  existing  between  the  Father 

and  the  Son  ;  and  it  is  a  unity  of  many  persons,  andis  certainly  consistent 

vtih  Uteir  distinct  personality,    it  follows  therefore  that  the  unity  of  God, 
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use  in  which  Christ  and  the  Bible  assert  it,  is  consistent  with  his 
lity. 

v  no  reason  why  absolute  unity  of  life  or  spirit  is  not  as  consistent 

if  persons  as  it  is  with  dualty  of  powers  (love  and  wisdom,  for 

ne  person.     Universal  common  sense  recognizes  the  substantial 

•sons  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.    As  '  God 

.ale  and  female,  and  called  their  name  Adam,'  (see  Gen.  5: 

0  -Ag  '  of  twain  one  flesh,'  (see  Gen.  2:  24  and  Mark  10:  8,)§o  the 

,  .aw  of  most  countries  treats  man  and  wife  as  one  being,  and  in 

►  a  speech  they  are  called  '  the  united  head  of  the  family.'     On  a  simi- 

principle  we  believe  that  the  Bible  asserts  the  unity  of  God  in  perfect 

insistency  with  the  divinity  and  distinct  personality  of  Christ. 

As  to  its  results,  Swedenborg' s  doctrine  is  much  the  same  as  ordinary 
Unitarianism.  In  effect,  it  denies  not  only  the  divinity  but  the  existence  of 
Hie  Christ  described  in  the  evangelists ;  for  that  Christ  constantly  and  in 
various  ways  represented  himself  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father.  The 
very  names  Father  and  Son  necessarily  designate  two  persons ;  and  to  say 
that  the  two  things  meant  by  those  names  constitute  but  one  individual,  i.  e. 
that  the  Father  is  the  only  actual  person,  is  to  annihilate  the  Son.  Christ 
said  that' he  was  Bent  by  the  Father,  that  the  Father  was  greater  than  he, 
(hat  the  Father  knew  some  things  which  were  not  known  to  the  Son,  &c. 
In  all  this,  according  to  Swedenborg,  there  was  but  one  person  concerned  ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  apparent  person  who  said  these  things 
was  a  mere  phantom  or  nonentity.  Christ  constantly  prayed  to  the  Father 
fust  as  though  there  was  a  distinction  of  personality  between  them ;  but  Swe- 
denborg's theory  turns  this  into  a  downright  farce,  such  as  it  would  be  for  a 
inan  to  present  a  formal  petition  to  himself,  or  for  a  man's  body  to  pray  to 
his  soul.  But  these  incongruities  are  easily  smoothed  over  by  resolving  as 
much  of  the  evangelists'  account  of  Christ  as  is  necessary  into  apparent  truth, 
and  falling  back  upon  the  '  internal  sense.'  In  this  respect  Swedenborg  has 
an  advantage  over  common  Unitarians. 

The  doctrine  which  only  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  certainly  less  irra- 
tional than  that  which  denies  his  existence.  Both  equally  deprive  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  its  divine  Mediator,  and  both,  in  our  view,  come  within  the 
(range  of  the  apostle's  test — '  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God.9 

11 
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$13.    CREATION. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  God  created  the  universe  '  out  of  nothing.1 
Many,  we  doubt  not,  seriously  imagine  that  this  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the 
Bibta  Yet  it  certainly  is  not :  neither  is  there  any  thing  m  the  Bible,  so 
for  as  we  know,  that  suggests  or  favors  such  an  idea.  In  Hebrews  11:  3, 
we  are  told  that  4  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.'  But  this  is  not  an  assertion  that  *  things  which  are  seen*  were 
made  out  of  nothing.  They  were  not  made  of  *  things  that  do  appear,'  but 
they  may  have  been  made  of  things  that  do  not  appear ;  and  this  is  evei 
intimated  by  the  form  of  the  expression.  Knapp  says  that  the  negative  in 
this  sentence  is  placed  bv  some  after  the  preposition  of  instead  of  before  it, 
so  that  the  reading  woula  be — *  things  that  are  seen  were  made  of  things  that 
do  not  appear ;'  i.  e.,  in  fewer  words,  visible  things  were  made  of  things 
invisible.  This  is  a  more  natural  reading  than  the  other ;  and  corresponds 
better  to  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  1st  verse,  which  the  apostle  obviously 
had  in  mind.  *  Faith/  he  there  says,  4  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.9 
Here  he  illustrates  that  definition,  by  the  fact  that  God  made  the  visible 
universe  out  of  things  that  were  not  seen.  He  does  not  say  in  the  one  case 
that  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  that  do  not  exist ;  nor  docs  he  mean  in 
the  other  that  God  made  the  worlds  out  of  things  that  did  not  exist,  but 
simply  that  he  made  them  of  things  that  were  invisible.  In  this  view  of  the 
apostle's  language,  it  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  favoring  the  dogma  that 
God  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  it  expressly  affirms  the  contrary. — 
And  whether  we  take  this  view  or  the  other,  no  assertion  or  implication  of 
that  dogma  can  be  fairly  found  in  the  passage. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  word  create  in  the  1st  verse  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  itself  implies  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  this 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be  a  false  impression.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  create,  is  to  carve  ;  thence  it  came  to  mean  to  form, 
and  finally  to  make  or  create.  The  first  two  of  these  meanings  certainly 
imply  pre-existing  material — something  to  be  carved  or  formed;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  last  meaning  is  in  this  respect  like  the  others  from 
which  it  is  directly  derived,  unless  there  is  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  men's  making  or  creating  things,  not  meaning  that  they  had 
no  material  with  which  to  work,  but  that  they  produced  things  which  in  their 
distinctive  form,  had  no  previous  existence.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Gen.  1:  1  that  this  is  not  the  meaning,  when  it  is  said  that  '  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  Neither  the  word  itself  translated  create,  nor 
any  thing  else  in  the  verse,  determines  the  question  whether  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existing  material. 
But  in  several  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter,  the  same  word  is  used  in  a 
Way  which  shows  decisively  that  its  proper  meaning  is  to  make  something 
new  of  pre-existing  material.  In  the  21st  verse  it  is  said  that  God  * created 
great  whales.'    Sow  did  he  create  them  ?  By  speaking  them  out  of  nothing  f 
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So.  He  earned  the  water*  to  bring  them  forth,  as  appears  by  what  goes 
K)th  before  and  after  the  clause  in  question.  Again  in  the  27th  verse  it  is 
said  that  God  'created  man  in  his  own  image.'  How  did  he  create  man  ? 
[n  the  7th  verse  of  the  next  chapter  we  are  told  that  he  formed  man  of  the 
iust  of  the  ground^  a%d  breathed  into  Ms  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Here 
we  find  the  material  out  of  which  God  created  man — dust  and  spirit; — both 
pre-existing  substances.  This  demonstrates  that  the  word  created  in  the 
irst  chapter  is  simply  equivalent  to  made  in  the  usual  sense ;  and  does  not 
exclude,  but  actually  implies  the  idea  of  pre-existing  material.  The  reader 
will  find  further  evidence  that  create  and  make  are  equivalent  words,  by 
comparing  the  21st  verse  with  the  25th,  and  the  26th  with  the  27th,  either 
in  the  English  or  in  the  Hebrew. 

4  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth-'  How  did  he 
create  them  ?  The  writer  immediately  .proceeds  to  inform  us.  In  the  sec- 
ond verse  we  have  an  account  of  the  pre-existing  material  in  its  chaotic  state, 
1  without  form,  and  void' — covered  with  darkness.  The  first  act  of  creation 
was  the  production  of  light,  recorded  in  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  verses.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day.  The  second  act  was  the  separation  of  the  wa- 
ters beneath  from  those  above,  by  &  firmament,  which  firmament  God  called 
heaven.  See  verses  6,  7,  8.  The  third  act  was  the  gathering  of  the  waters 
beneath  into  one  place,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the  dry  land,  which  dry 
land  God  called  earth.  Ver.  9, 10.  It  appears  plainly  by  this  account  that 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  made  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  first 
verse  as  commonly  understood,  i.  e.  before  every  thing  else,  and  even  before 
the  first  day.  Heaven  was  made  on  the  second  day,  after  the  production  of 
light ;  and  earth  was  made  on  the  third  day,  after  the  creation  of  heaven. 
The  first  verse  then  is  simply  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  transaction, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  discourse  that  follows.  It  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  an  index  or  epitome  of  the  whole  chapter  at  the  head  of  which 
it  stands.  We  are  first  informed  in  general  terms  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  then  follows  a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  he  crea- 
ted them.  After  this  detail,  the  first  general  statement  is  substantially 
repeated  and  applied  as  we  have  suggested.  The  second  chapter  begins  as 
follows — *  Thus  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  finished.'  The  obvious  im- 
port of  this  is:  '  We  said  at  the  outset,  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  we  have  now  related  how  he  did  it,  recording  separately  the 
events  of  each  day/ 

The  common  idea  of  Gen.  1: 1,  represents  God  as  making  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  twice  over ;  first  at  the  beginning  before  the  first  day,  and  then 
again  on  the  second  and  third  days,  as  recorded  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
The  most  plausible  form  of  it  involves  the  idea  that  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  by  a  twofold  process,  i.  e.,  by  first  creating  the  raw  material, 
and  afterward  manufacturing  it, — which  is  well  nigh  an  absurdity ;  for  if 
God  could  create  the  chaotic  material  of  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing, 
we  may  fairly  ask  why  he  could  not  and  did  not  create  the  finished  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth  directly  out  of  nothing,  without  going  through  a  doubly 
process  ?    Is  it  not  unworthy  of  the  omnipotence  commonly  ascribed  to  Godj 
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to  suppose  that  his  first  creative  fiat  only  produced  the  mass  of  confusion 
described  in  the  second  verse  ? 

Our  view  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  makes  the  first  verse  the  caption 
of  the  account  that  follows ;  the  second  verse  a  description  of  the  state  of 
pre-existing  uncreated  matter ;  and  the  third  verse  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
tail of  creation.  This  view  represents  God  as  creating  heaven  and  earth, 
not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  substantial  though  chaotic  material,  which 
existed  from  eternity.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
a  hint  adverse  to  this  theory,  however  heretical  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
havo  received  their  views  of  creation  from  orthodox  tradition. 

Having  established  ourselves  on  an  exegetical  foundation,  we  may  now  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  about  the  philosophical  merits  of  the  dogma  that 
God  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing ;  and  we  confess  at  once  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  palpable  absurdity.    If  the  Bible  did  not  deter- 
mine tho  manner  of  creation,  (as  we  have  seen  it  does,)  we  should  still  rely 
confidently  on  the  decision  of  common  sense  that  to  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  is  as  impossible  as  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  power  of  God  to  say  that  he  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing ;  for  power,  bo  it  ever  so  great,  must  have 
an  object  to  act  upon ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  object,  it  is  no  discredit 
to  power  that  it  cannot  act.     If  A  can  lift  a  larger  weight  than  B,  we  give 
A  the  credit  of  being  stronger  than  B.     But  A  has  no  more  power  to  lift  a 
weight  that  does  not  exist,  than  B.     The  excess  of  A's  power  over  B's  gives 
him  no  advantage  whatever,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  object  to  act  upon ; 
and  if  his  strength  were  multiplied  a  millionfold,  he  would  still  be  no  nearer 
the  ability  to  lift  non-existence,  than  he  was  at  first.      He  would  have  stu- 
pendous strength ;  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  lay'  out  that  strength  on 
nonentity  would  be  no  disparagement  of  it.     So  let  God's  power  be  magnified 
in  our  conceptions  till  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  omnipotence ;   still  the  exer- 
cise of  it  requires  an  object ;  and  it  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  he  is  no 
nearer  the  possibility  of  creating  something  out  of  nothing,  or  performing  any 
ether  absurdity,  than  the  feeblest  infant. 

It  is  a  sycophantic  spirit  that  seeks  to  magnify  the  power  of  God,  by  rep-. 
resenting  him  as  able  to  perform  impossibilities.  Courtiers  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  swelling  the  pride  of  their  sovereign,  are  always  ready  to  believe 
and  prove  his  ability  to  be  extravagant.  The  story  of  Canute,  who  was 
assured  by  his  flatterers  that  he  could  stop  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  word, 
is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  flattery  in  the 
popular  modes  of  reasoning  about  the  omnipotence  of  God.  But  we  may 
oe  assured  that  God  is  neither  duped  nor  pleased  by  such  sycophancy.  We- 
shall  honor  liim  more  by  appreciating  his  power  as  applied  to  substantial 
inaterial — by  comparing  his  subjective  strength  with  the  objective  difficulties 
which  it  has  overcome, — than  by  4  great  swelling  words'  about  creation  out 
of  notliing,  and  notions  which  bring  all  his  works  to  one  common  level  of 
perfect  facility,  making  it  as  easy  for  him  to  create  the  solar  system,  as  for 
a  man  to  snap  his  finger. 
If  any  one,  in  view  of  our  theory  of  creation,  is  disposed  to  ask — l  Where 
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did  die  uncreated  material  of  which  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  come 
from  V — we  answer  by  asking  another  question ; — Where  did  God  come 
from? 

That  we  may  still  further  simplify  our  views  of  God's  workings,  we  ad- 
vance now  to  the  position,  that  creation  was  a  work  of  faith.  This, 
in  our  view,  is  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  text  on  which  we  have  already 
remarked,  viz,  Heb.  11:  3. 

"  Through  faith  we  understand  tliat  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear* 
Hob.  11:  3. 

This  verse  is  commonly  supposed  to  teach  that  our  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  God  created  visible  things  out  of  invisible  chaos  or  nonentity,  is  an 
act  of  faith.  The  clause  '  through  faith,'  is  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
verb  '  understand.9  We  reject  this  interpretation,  and  propose  another. 
The  clause  '  through  faith?  in  our  view,  is  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  framed;' 
and  the  verse  teaches  that  God  created  visible  things  out  of  invisible  chaos, 
by  faith.  In  other  words,  the  apostle  here  celebrates  not  our  faith  in  un- 
derstanding the  fact  of  creation,  but  Q-odVs  faith  in  producing  that  stupen- 
dous fact.     Our  reasons  for  this  interpretation  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Though  the  mere  location  of  the  words  seems  to  connect  *  through 
faith9  with  4  understand?  more  naturally  than  with  'framed?  yet  the  con- 
text of  the  passage — the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs— 
plainly  demands  the  other  construction.  In  the  first  two  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  immediately  preceeding  our  text,  we  have,  first,  a  general  definition 
of  faith ;  and,  secondly,  an  anouncement  of  the  way  in  which  the  apostle 
proposes  to  illustrate  it,  in  the  following  words — 'By  it  the  elders  obtained  a 
good  report.9  Let  the  reader  glance  through  the  chapter,  and  he  will  see 
that  this  announcement  is  the  caption  or  summary  index  of  all  that  follows, 
leaving  out  of  the  account,  of  course,  for  the  present  the  verse  under  exam- 
ination. The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  by  a  long  train  of  examples, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that '  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith.'  The  reader  will  also 
notice  that  the  faith-exploits  of  the  ancients  are  recounted  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order,  beginning  from  Abel,  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  patriarchs, 
judges,  and  kings,  and  ending  with  the  prophets.  Now  how  incongruous  it 
is  to  suppose  that  immediately  under  such  a  caption,  and  at  the  head  of  such 
a  series  of  ancient  deeds,  the  apostle  should  instance  the  faith  of  himself  and 
his  cotemporaries  as  manifested  in  the  mere  passive  understanding  of  the  fact 
of  creation !  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  viz.  the  faith  of 
the  elders  ?  What  propriety  is  there  in  placing  a  present  and  general 
instance  of  faith  at  the  head  of  a  chronological  list  of  past  examples  ?  It 
is  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  recount  in  order  the  reigns  and  exploits 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  should  begin  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States  !  But  let  us  try  the  other  construction.  'By  faith  the  ancient* 
[which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  presbuteroi  in  this  case]  obtained  a 
good  report9  Under  this  caption,  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  that  tha 
writer  should  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  commence  his  series  of 
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mighty  deeds  performed  by  faith,  with  the  primeval  act  of  the  'Ancient  of 
days/  First  of  all,  God  himself  set  the  example  of  apprehending  things 
jhinseen,  and  realizing  things  hoped  for,  when  he  undertook  to  call  visible  and 
magnificent  worlds  out  of  black  chaos.  Then  follows  in  natural  order  the 
fragrant  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  walk  of  Enoch  with  God,  the  ark-building  of 
Noah,  the  exile  and  pilgrimage  of  Abraham,  &c.  &c.  At  the  head  of  the 
series,  instead  of  a  modern  instance  we  have  the  most  ancient  of  all — 
instead  of  an  insignificant  instance,  the  most  splendid  of  all.  The  Almighty 
Creator  himself  leads  the  train  of  believing  heroes.  We  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader,  whether  the  scope  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  our 
interpretation  with  a  force  sufficient  to  countervail  the  objection  (which  we 
shall  soon  show  is  by  no  means  insuperable)  arising  from  the  mere  arrangement 
of  the  words. 

2.  By  comparing  our  text  with  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  where 
the  apostle  defines  faith,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  language  and 
idea  of  the  definition  is  carried  forward  into  the  illustration.  In  the  defi- 
nition i  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen'  is  spoken  of ;  in  the  illustration  it  is 
said, '  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  wtfich  do  appear.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  expression  was  intended  to  correspond  to  the  form- 
er, and  that  the  faith  which  the  apostle  aims  to  illustrate  in  what  he  says 
about  the  work  of  creation,  is  that  wliich  was  concerned  in  the  making  of 
things  that  are  seen,  without  visible  material ;  not  that  which  is  concerned  in 
understanding  that  they  are  made.  In  other  words,  the  latter  clause  of  the 
text,  commencing  at  the  words  'so  that,9  determines  what  kind  of  faith  was 
in  the  apostle's  mind  ;  and  that  clause  is  an  adjunct,  not  of  'we  understand? 
but  of  'the  worlds  were  framed? — showing  that  God's  faith  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion,  and  not  our  faith  in  understanding  the  act,  is  the  point  of  illustration. 
The  demand  for  faith  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  no  visible  material 
existed  wherewith  to  make  the  worlds,  is  not  addressed  to  us.  The  worlds 
are  made.  The  invisible  has  become  visible  ;  and  with  the  record  of  Moses 
before  us,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  heroism  to  believe  that  the  word  of 
the  Almighty  brought  the  change  to  pass.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for 
faith  on  the  part  of  God,  when  '  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,' 
and  he  proposed  to  call  forth  from  that  deep,  a  radiant,  living  universe. 

3.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  mero  understanding  that  God 
called  the  world  out  of  chaos,  is  an  act  of  faith,  either  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's previous  definition,  or  according  to  his  subsequent  illustrations.  Where- 
in does  it  differ  from  common  belief  of  credible  historical  records  in  regard  to 
past  and  distant  transactions  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  who  credit  Moses* 
account  of  creation,  without  pretending  to  the  possession  of  religious  faith  ? 
If  we  admit  that  such  an  understanding  implies  an  apprehension  of  the  4  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen?  which  is  one  element  of  Paul's  definition,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  a  realization  of  'things  hoped for\  which  is  the  other  and 
most  important  element.  Devils  apprehend  '  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,' 
"but  not  the  *  substance  of  things  hoped  for.'  Not  an  instance  can  be  found 
among  all  the  subsequent  examples,  in  which  faith  is  exhibited  as  a  mere  be- 
lief of  historical  truth.    The  with  of  every  worthy  from  Abel  to  the  last  of 
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the  prophets,  is  represented  as  embodied  in  noble  deeds,  heroic  reachings 
after  *  tilings  hoped  for.'  We  are  not  told  that  Gideon  and  Barak  and  Sam- 
son and  Jephthah  and  Samuel  and  David  merely  'understood?  certain  things* 
by  faith,  but  that  they  *  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained 
promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  es- 
caped the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.'  How  puerile  is  the 
idea  of  placing  by  the  side,  or  indeed,  in  front  of  these  exploits,  a  mere 
understanding  of  cosmogony,  as  a  kindred  and  worthy  act  of  faith !  But 
how  glorious  is  the  conception,  and  the  analogy,  if  we  understand  Paul  as 
placing  first  in  the  list  of  faith-works,  the  mighty  fiat  by  which  God  subdued 
chaos !  That  act  embodied  an  apprehension,  not  only  of  '  things  not  seen,' 
but  of  6  things  hoped  for.' 

4.  We  admit  that  the  natural  position  of  the  words,  according  to  our  con- 
struction of  the  passage  under  consideration,  would  be  this — *  We  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  faith,'  &c.  Nevertheless  two  reasons  may 
be  suggested  for  the  different  arrangement  which  we  find  the  apostle  actually 
adopted.  (1.)  As  faith  was  the  grand  topic  of  the  discourse,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  the  leading  word  in  the  sentence.  On  this  account 
we  find  each  of  the  subsequent  illustrations  commencing  with  the  expression 
4  ty  faith  f  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  separated  even  farther  from  its  verb  than 
in  the  case  under  examination.  See  the  7th  verse  for  instance.*  (2.)  The 
verb  *  framed'  has  another  adjunct,  viz.,  the  clause, '  by  the  word  of  God.9 
It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  an  awkwardness  in  saying — 4  The  worlds 
were  framed  by  faith  by  the  word  of  God.'  Two  adjuncts,  commencing  with 
the  same  preposition,  ought  to  be  separated  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Ac- 
cordingly the  apostle  places  one  before,  and  the  other  after  the  verb.  We 
account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clause  '  we  understand'  in  this  way  :— 
The  position  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  faith  is  a  bold  one.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly assumed  in  Moses'  account  of  creation ;  and  mere  worldly  believers 
of  that  account,  would  not  so  understand  the  matter.  They  would  take  for 
granted  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  some  inexplicable  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tence, wholly  foreign  from  human  ideas  and  experience.  Having  no  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  energy  of  which  believers  are  conscious,  they  would 
not  imagine  that  God  in  the  act  of  creation  only  set  the  first  great  example 
of  faith ;  and  that  men  are  capable  of  sympathizing  with,  and,  in  their 
measure,  imitating  that  act.  *  But,'  says  the  apostle,  '  we,  who  know  by 
experience  what  faith  is,  and  how  it  works,  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  it.  Let  worldly  philosophers  mystify  themselves  as  they  may, 
this  is  our  view  of  the  matter.' 

5.  Faith,  defined  as  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  tilings  not  seen,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  reliance  on  the  strength  of  a 
superior,  though  this  is  the  form  which  it  assumes  of  course  in  the  case  of 

*  The  reader  should  know  that  io  the  Greek,  the  word  rendered  in  the  common  version 
•  through  faith/  in  the  3d  verse,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  rendered  lby  faith'  in  the  be- 
ginning- of  many  subsequent  verses.  The  translators  injured  the  sound,  if  not  the 
•ease,  in  using  through  in  one  case,  and  by  in  the  others. 
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assume  this  necessity,  invariably  fall  away  from  it  in  their  theories  concern- 
ing the  uncreated  unifr.  The  orthodox  are  sticklers  for  the  unity  of  the  final 
cause,  and  yet  they  have  their  three  divine  persons.  And  even  Swedenborg, 
though  he  has  but  one  divine  person,  divides  that  person  into  three  eternal 
parte — 4  esse,  cxistere,  and  proceeding.'  Or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  on  his 
behalf,  that  these  parts  are  not  distinct  but  altogether  one,  we  may  allege 
further  that  he  divides  the  divine  nature  into  two  constituents,  Love  awl 
Wisdom,  and  says  expressly  that  these  are  4  two  distinct  tilings.'  (See  Love 
and  Wisdom,  §o4.)  Now  it  matters  not  whether  the  unity  of  the  uncreated 
is  broken  exteriorly  by  division  into  persons,  or  interiorly  by  division  into 
distinct  spiritual  components.  If  it  is  broken  in  either  way,  the  assumption 
that  the  uncreated  must  be  an  absolute  unit  is  violated.  We  find  in  ourselves 
no  more  intuitive  repugnance  against  the  idea  that  creation  is  attributable  to 
a  dualty  of  persons,  than  we  have  against  the  idea  that  it  is  attributable  to  a 
dualty  of  causes  in  one  person,  and  we  have  no  rational  repugnance  against 
either.  The  only  legitimate  way  to  seek  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  creation,  is  to  descend  from  intuitive  repugnances  (which  are 
often  nothing  but  traditional  impressions)  into  the  region  of  evidence. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  interrogate  nature  in  relation  to  her  parentage, 
we  fiud  a  repugnance  arising  against  the  idea  of  absolute  unity  in  the  m*» 
created.  The  universe  proclaims  that  it  is  the  oflspring  of  love.  But  is 
love  possible  in  absolute  solitude ?  What  is  lover  Swedcnborg  shall  an- 
swer,    lie  says  in  his  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  §§  47,  48 — 

"  It  is  an  essential  of  love,  not  to  love  itself,  but  to  love  others,  and .  to  be 
joined  to  them  by  love;  it  is  also  an  essential  of  love  to  be  beloved  by  others,  for 
thereby  conjunction  is  effected.  The  essence  of  all  love  consists  in  conjunction ; 
yea,  the  life  of  it,  which  is  called  enjoyment,  pleasantness,  delight,  sweetness, 
beatitude,  happiness,  and  felicity.  Love  consists  in  our  willing  what  is  our  own 
to  be  another's,  and  feeling  his  delight  as  delight  in  ourselves ;  this  is  to  love, 

Who  that  is  capable  of  looking  into  the  essence  of  love,  cannot  see 

that  this  is  the  case  ?  For  what  is  it  for  a  man  to  love  himself  alone,  and  nqt 
any  one  out  of  himself,  by  whom  he  may  be  beloved  again  ?  This  is  rather  dis- 
solution than  conjunction :  the  conjunction  of  love  arises  from  reciprocation, 
and  reciprocation  does  not  exist  in  self  alone :  if  it  is  thought  to  exist  it  is  from 
an  imaginary  reciprocation  in  others.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  divine  love 
cannot  hut  be  and  exist  in  other  beings  or  existences,  whom  it  loves,  and  by 
whom  it  is  beloved ;  for  when  such  a  quality  exists  in  all  love,  it  must  needs  ex- 
ist in  the  greatest  degree,  that  is,  infinitely,  in  love  itself." 

Now  according  to  this  definition  of  love,  if  God  is  but  one  person,  he  could 
not  love  till  he  had  created  objects  of  love ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  unless 
some  part  of  creation  is  co-eternal  with  himself,  (i.  e.  uncreated,  which  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,)  there  was  an  eternity  before  creation  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  than  solfish !  Have  we  no  intuitive  re- 
pugnance against  tliis  idea  ?  Does  not  all  nature  cry  out  against  it  ?  Is  God 
absolutely  dependent  on  creation  for  the  possibility  of  being  happy  ? 

Again,  if  we  reason  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  assuming  thai  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  effect  is  in  the  cause,  we  have  proof  as  broad  as  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  Godhead  is  a  dualty ;  for  every  link  of  the  chain  of  productive 
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fe,  in  its  whole  visible  extent  from  the  lowest  region  of  the  vegetable  king- 
cm,  to  the  highest  of  the  animal,  is  a  dualty.  The  distinction  between  male 
nd  female  is  as  universal  as  vitality,  and  all  visible  evidence  goes  to  prove 
hat  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  reproduction,  i.  e.  of  vital  creation. 
f  we  find  two  elements  in  all  the  streams  of  life,  why  should  we  not  infer 
hat  the  same  two  elements  are  in  the  Fountain  ? 

Swedenborg,  in  all  his  writings,  labors  assiduously  to  make  known  that 
he  human  form  is  the  archetype  of  all  existences.  He  insists  that  every 
pecific  society  in  heaven  is  in  the  human  form — that  the  universal  heaven  is 
a  the  human  form — and  finally  that  God  liimself  is  in  the  human  form.  On 
his  foundation,  certainly,  the  only  consistent  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  that 
an  be  raised  is  that  of  its  dualty.  For  what,  is  the  human  form  ?  Is  it  the 
arm  of  man  ?  or  of  woman  ?  Nay ;  it  is  certainly  the  form  of  all  that 
nters  into  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  i.  e.  it  is  the  form  of  both  man 
nd  woman.  To  call  a  male  form  alone,  the  human  form,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
rould  be  to  call  the  right  half  of  the  human  body  the  human  form,  or  to  call 
the  odd  half  of  a  pair  of  shears'  the  shear-form.  In  our  reading  of  Swe- 
lenborg's  long  discourses  on  the  universality  of  the  human  form  in  heaven, 
re  have  a  continual  desire  to  ask  him  which  of  the  two  human  forms,  or 
ather  which  half  of  the  human  form  he  refers  to  ?  He  says  nothing,  so  far 
fi  we  know,  directly  on  this  point ;  but  he  leaves  us  to  conclude  from  the 
act  that  he  evidently  refers  to  but  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  dual  human 
brm,  and  from  the  constant  use  of  the  word  man  in  designating  that  part, 
hat  he  refers  to  the  male  half.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  female 
lalf  of  human  nature  is  not,  in  his  view,  of  any  account,  and  has  no  place  in 
he  higher  regions  of  heavenly  and  divine  existence.  The  heaven  and  the 
Jod  of  his  theory,  instead  of  being  in  the  human  form,  is,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  in  the  baclielor  form — a  semi-human  anomaly. 

For  our  part,  instead  of  having  any  repugnance  against  the  idea  that  God 
s  a  bi-personal  being,  we  find  all  our  natural  prepossessions  in  favor  of  it. — 
W*  are  quite  willing  that  the  indications  of  the  created  universe  should  be 
rue — that  woman  as  well  as  man  should  have  her  archetype  in  the  primary 
iphere  of  existence — that  the  receptive  as  well  as  the  active  principle,  sub- 
ordination as  well  as  power,  should  have  its  representative  in  the  (iodhead. 
\nd  we  believe  that  an  unsophisticated  child  would  much  prefer  the  family- 
dea  of  a  dual  *  head  over  all' — a  Father  and  Mother  of  the  universe, — to 
lie  conception  of  a  solitary  God. 

If  now  we  interrogate  scripture,  we  find  the  testimony  of  nature  exactly 
tnd  fully  confirmed.  '  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
ikeness.  *  *  *  So  Godcreated  man  in  his  own  image. '  Gen.  1:  26,  27. 
Phis  is  a  favorite  text  with  Swedenborg,  and  he  builds  large  theories  on  a 
part  of  the  idea  which  it  presents.  But  let  us  have  the  whole  idea.  If  this 
passage  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  even  in  express  terms  as  well  as  by  im- 
plication, the  dualty  of  the  Godhead.  If  man  is  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
Burly  to  be  inferred  that  God  has  both  parts  of  human  nature,  i.  e.,  is  bi- 
personal  ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun 
in  the  clause—4  Let  vs  make  man/  &c.    But  we  are  not  left  to  inference. 
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The  sequel  of  the  passage  quoted  is  this :  *  In  the  image  of  God  created  he 
hiin,  male  and  female  created  he  them.'  Here  is  an  actual  specification  of 
the  first  great  feature  in  the  human  constitution  which  makes  it  an  image  of 
God  ;  and  that  feature  is  its  bi-personality. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  an  account  of  the  manifestation  of  God. 
A  person  appeared  in  human  form,  professing  to  be,  not  the  entire  Godhead, 
but  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  but  subordinate  to 
him.  In  our  controversy  with  Swedcnborg  we  have  no  occasion  to  prove 
that  this  person  was  divine.  On  that  point  he  accepts  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible  as  unreservedly  as  can  be  desired  by  orthodoxy  itself.  Nay,  he  goes 
far  beyond  all  orthodoxy,  and  insists  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  divine  person, 
but  the  only  divine  person — the  Father  himself  incarnate.  He  constantly 
and  vehemently  maintains  that  the  Lord  (by  which  term  he  alwayB  means 
Jesus  Christ)  is  Jehovah,  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  a  Uni- 
tarian ;  but  he  reaches  Unitarianism  by  a  road  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
is  usually  pursued.  Like  ordinary  Unitarians,  he  first  plants  himself  on  that 
part  of  the  testimony  of  scripture  which  asserts  the  unity  of  God.  But  when 
he  comes  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  Christ's  nature,  he  turns  his  back  on 
them.  While  they  assume  the  separate  personality  of  Christ  and  save  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  by  denying  his  divinity,  Swedcnborg  assumes  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  saves  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  by  denying  his  separate 
personality.  We  tliink  Swedenborg  has  the  more  formidable  task  of  the 
two.  It  seems  easier  to  get  rid  of  the  dimity  of  Christ  than  of  his  distinct 
personality.     But  in  our  view  the  true  theory  saves  both. 

We  first  plant  ourselves  on  that  part  of  scripture  which  testifies  that  God 
made  man  in  Ids  own  image  male  and  female,  (from  which  we  infer  his  bi- 
personality,)  and  on  the  abounding  evidence  of  the  divinity  and  distinct 
personality  of  Christ ;  and  then  we  interpret  the  assertions  of  scripture  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  God  by  the  rule  which  Christ  himself  has  supplied. — 
The  text  which  Swedenborg  most  frequently  quotes  in  proof  of  the  absolute 
identity  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  is  John  10:  30 — '/  and  my  Father  are 
one.9  And  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  tliis  text  involves  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  unity  of  God  as  it  is  elsewhere  asserted  in  the  Bible.  Now  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  unity  here  intended  is  consistent  with  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  unity,  and  the  dualty 
which  we  maintain,  will  be  removed,  and  the  labors  of  the  common  Unitarians 
to  disprove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  Swedenborg  to  disprove  his  per- 
sonality, will  be  superseded.  We  conceive  that  the  following  savings  of 
Christ  entirely  define  the  sense  in  which  he  asserted  the  unity  of  himself 
with  the  Father : — '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  mo,  that  they  may  he  one,  as  we  are.  *  *  *  Neither  pray  I 
for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word,  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.'  John  17:  11,  21.  The  unity  here  prayed 
for  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  same  as  that  existing  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  and  it  is  a  unity  of  many  persons,  and  is  certainly  consistent 
with  their  distinct  person<Uity.    It  Mows  therefore  that  the  unity  of  God, 
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in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  and  the  Bible  assert  it,  is  consistent  with  his 
bi-personality. 

We  know  no  reason  why  absolute  unity  of  life  or  spirit  is  not  as  consistent 
with  dualty  of  persons  as  it  is  with  dually  of  powers  (love  and  wisdom,  for 
instance)  in  one  person.  Universal  common  sense  recognizes  the  substantial 
unity  of  two  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  As  '  God 
created  man  male  and  female,  and  called  their  name  Adam/  (see  Gen.  5: 
1,  2,)  making  '  of  twain  one  flesh,9  (see  Gen.  2:  24  and  Mark  10:  8,) lb  the 
common  law  of  most  countries  treats  man  and  wife  as  one  being,  and  in 
common  speech  they  are  called  '  the  united  head  of  the  family.'  On  a  simi- 
lar principle  we  believe  that  the  Bible  asserts  the  unity  of  God  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  divinity  and  distinct  personality  of  Christ. 

As  to  its  results,  Swedenborg's  doctrine  is  much  the  same  as  ordinary 
Unitarianism.  In  effect,  it  denies  not  only  the  divinity  but  the  existence  of 
Hie  Christ  described  in  the  evangelists ;  for  that  Christ  constantly  and  in 
rarious  ways  represented  himself  as  a  person  distinct  from  tiie  Father.  The 
rery  names  Father  and  Son  necessarily  designate  two  persons ;  and  to  say 
that  the  two  things  meant  by  those  names  constitute  but  one  individual,  i.  e. 
that  the  Father  is  the  only  actual  person,  is  to  annihilate  the  Son.  Christ 
Aid  that' he  was  sent  by  the  Father,  that  the  Father  was  greater  than  hey 
that  the  Father  knew  some  things  which  were  not  known  to  the  Son,  &c. 
[n  all  this,  according  to  Swedenborg,  there  was  but  one  person  concerned  ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  apparent  person  who  said  these  things 
was  a  mere  phantom  or  nonentity.  Christ  constantly  prayed  to  the  Father 
just  as  though  there  was  a  distinction  of  personality  between  them ;  but  Swe- 
ienborg's  theory  turns  this  into  a  downright  farce,  such  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  present  a  formal  petition  to  himself,  or  for  a  man's  body  to  pray  to 
tiis  soul.  But  these  incongruities  are  easily  smoothed  over  by  resolving  as 
much  of  the  evangelists'  account  of  Christ  as  is  necessary  into  apparent  truth, 
tad  falling  back  upon  the  '  internal  sense.'  In  this  respect  Swedenborg  has 
in  advantage  over  common  Unitarians. 

The  doctrine  winch  only  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  certainly  less  irra- 
tional than  that  which  denies  his  existence.  Both  equally  deprive  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  its  divine  Mediator,  and  both,  in  our  view,  come  within  the 
range  of  the  apostle's  test — '  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God.9 

ii 
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It  is  commonly  believed  that  God  created  the  universe  '  out  of  nothing/ 
Many,  we  doubt  not,  seriously  imagine  that  this  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the 
Bibta  Yet  it  certainly  is  not :  neither  is  there  any  thing  m  the  Bible,  so 
far  a?  we  know,  that  suggests  or  favors  such  an  idea.  Li  Hebrews  11:  3, 
we  are  told  that  4  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.'  But  this  is  not  an  assertion  that  '  things  which  are  seen9  were 
made  out  of  nothing.  They  were  not  made  of  *  things  that  do  appear,'  but 
they  may  have  been  made  of  things  that  do  not  appear ;  and  this  is  evei 
intimated  by  the  form  of  the  expression.  Knapp  says  that  the  negative  in 
this  sentence  is  placed  by  some  after  the  preposition  of  instead  of  before  it, 
so  that  the  reading  would  be—'  things  that  are  seen  were  made  of  things  that 
do  not  appear ;'  i.  e.,  in  fewer  words,  visible  things  were  made  of  things 
invisible.  This  is  a  more  natural  reading  than  the  other ;  and  corresponds 
better  to  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  1st  verse,  which  the  apostle  obviously 
had  in  mind.  'Faith,'  he  there  says,  4  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.9 
Here  he  illustrates  that  definition,  by  the  fact  that  God  made  the  visible 
universe  out  of  things  that  were  not  seen.  He  does  not  say  in  the  one  case 
that  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  that  do  not  exist ;  nor  docs  he  mean  in 
the  other  that  God  made  the  worlds  out  of  things  that  did  not  exist,  but 
simply  that  he  made  them  of  things  that  were  invisible.  In  this  view  of  the 
apostle's  language,  it  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  favoring  the  dogma  that 
God  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  it  expressly  affirms  the  contrary. — 
And  whether  we  take  this  view  or  the  other,  no  assertion  or  implication  of 
that  dogma  can  be  fairly  found  in  the  passage. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  word  create  in  the  1st  verse  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  itself  implies  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  this 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be  a  false  impression.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  create,  is  to  carve  ;  thence  it  came  to  mean  to  form, 
and  finally  to  make  or  create.  The  first  two  of  these  meanings  certainly 
imply  pre-existing  material — something  to  be  carved  or  formed;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  last  meaning  is  in  this  respect  like  the  others  from 
which  it  is  directly  derived,  unless  there  is  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  men's  making  or  creating  things,  not  meaning  that  they  had 
no  material  with  which  to  work,  but  that  they  produced  things  which  in  their 
distinctive  form,  had  no  previous  existence.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Gen.  1:  1  that  this  is  not  the  meaning,  when  it  is  said  that  i  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  Neither  the  word  itself  translated  create,  nor 
any  thing  else  in  the  verse,  determines  the  question  whether  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existing  material. 
But  in  several  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter,  the  same  word  is  used  in  a 
way  which  shows  decisively  that  its  proper  meaning  is  to  make  something 
new  of  pre-existing  material.  In  ihe  21st  verse  it  is  said  that  God  'created 
great  whales.'    Mow  did  he  create  them  ?  By  speaking  them  out  of  nothing  f 
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So.  He  caused  the  waters  to  bring  them  forth,  as  appears  by  what  goes 
X)th  before  and  after  the  clause  in  question.  Again  in  the  27 tn  verse  it  is 
said  that  God  'created  man  in  his  own  image.'  How  did  he  create  man  ? 
[n  the  7th  verse  of  the  next  chapter  we  are  told  that  he  formed  man  of  the 
iust  of  the  ground,  akd  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Here 
pre  find  the  material  out  of  which  God  created  man — dust  and  spirit; — both 
pre-existing  substances.  This  demonstrates  that  the  word  created  in  the 
first  chapter  is  simply  equivalent  to  made  in  the  usual  sense ;  and  does  not 
exclude,  but  actually  implies  the  idea  of  pre-existing  material.  The  reader 
will  find  further  evidence  that  create  and  make  are  equivalent  words,  by 
comparing  the  21st  verse  with  the  25th,  and  the  26th  with  the  27th,  either 
in  the  English  or  in  the  Hebrew. 

*  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth/  How  did  he 
create  them  ?  The  writer  immediately  .proceeds  to  inform  us.  In  the  sec- 
ond verse  we  have  an  account  of  the  pre-existing  material  in  its  chaotic  state, 
1  without  form,  and  void' — covered  with  darkness.  The  first  act  of  creation 
was  the  production  of  light,  recorded  in  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  verses.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day.  The  second  act  was  the  separation  of  the  wa- 
ters beneath  from  those  above,  by  &  firmament,  which  firmament  God  called 
heaven.  See  verses  6,  7,  8.  The  third  act  was  the  gathering  of  the  waters 
beneath  into  one  place,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the  dry  land,  which  dry 
land  God  called  earth.  Ver.  9, 10.  It  appears  plainly  by  this  acoount  that 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  made  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  first 
verse  as  commonly  understood,  i.  e.  before  every  thing  else,  and  even  before 
the  first  day.  Heaven  was  made  on  the  second  day,  after  the  production  of 
light ;  and  earth  was  made  on  the  third  day,  after  the  creation  of  heaven. 
The  first  verse  then  is  simply  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  transaction, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  discourse  that  follows.  It  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  an  index  or  epitome  of  the  whole  chapter  at  the  head  of  which 
it  stands.  We  are  first  informed  in  general  terms  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  then  follows  a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  he  crea- 
ted them.  After  this  detail,  the  first  general  statement  is  substantially 
repeated  and  applied  as  we  have  suggested.  The  second  chapter  begins  as 
follows — *  Thus  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  finished.'  The  obvious  im- 
port of  this  is:  '  We  said  at  the  outset,  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  we  have  now  related  how  he  did  it,  recording  separately  the 
events  of  each  day/ 

The  common  idea  of  Gen.  1: 1,  represents  God  as  making  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  twice  over ;  first  at  the  beginning  before  the  first  day,  and  then 
again  on  the  second  and  third  days,  as  recorded  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
The  most  plausible  form  of  it  involves  the  idea  that  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  by  a  twofold  process,  i.  e.,  by  first  creating  the  raw  material, 
and  afterward  manufacturing  it, — which  is  well  nigh  an  absurdity ;  for  if 
God  could  create  the  chaotic  material  of  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing, 
we  may  fairly  ask  why  he  could  not  and  did  not  create  the  finished  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth  directly  out  of  nothing,  without  going  through  a  doubly 
process  ?    Is  it  not  unworthy  of  the  omnipotence  commonly  ascribed  to  God, 
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to  suppose  that  his  first  creative  fiat  only  produced  the  mass  of  confusion 
described  in  the  second  verse  ? 

Our  view  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  makes  the  first  verse  the  caption 
of  the  account  that  follows ;  the  second  verse  a  description  of  the  state  of 
pre-existing  uncreated  matter ;  and  the  third  verse  the  beginning  of  the  da- 
tail  of  creation.  This  view  represents  God  as  creating  heaven  and  earth, 
not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  substantial  though  chaotic  material,  which 
existed  from  eternity.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
a  hint  adverse  to  this  theory,  however  heretical  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  received  their  views  of  creation  from  orthodox  tradition. 

Having  established  ourselves  on  an  exegetical  foundation,  we  may  now  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  about  the  philosophical  merits  of  the  dogma  that 
God  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing ;  and  we  confess  at  once  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  palpable  absurdity.  If  the  Bible  did  not  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  creation,  (as  we  have  seen  it  does,)  we  should  still  rely 
confidently  on  the  decision  of  common  sense  that  to  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  is  a?  impossible  as  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  power  of  God  to  say  that  he  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing ;  for  power,  be  it  ever  so  great,  must  have 
an  object  to  act  upon ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  object,  it  is  no  discredit 
to  power  that  it  cannot  act.  If  A  can  lift  a  larger  weight  than  B,  we  give 
A  the  credit  of  being  stronger  than  B.  But  A  has  no  more  power  to  lift  a 
weight  that  does  not  exist,  than  B.  The  excess  of  A's  power  over  B's  gives 
him  no  advantage  whatever,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  object  to  act  upon ; 
and  if  his  strength  were  multiplied  a  millionfold,  he  would  still  be  no  nearer 
the  ability  to  lift  non-existence,  than  he  was  at  first.  He  would  have  stu- 
pendous strength ;  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  lay  out  that  strength  on 
nonentity  would  be  no  disparagement  of  it.  So  let  God's  power  be  magnified 
in  our  conceptions  till  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  omnipotence ;  still  the  exer- 
cise of  it  requires  an  object ;  and  it  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  he  is  no 
nearer  the  possibility  of  creating  something  out  of  nothing,  or  performing  any 
ether  absurdity,  than  the  feeblest  infant. 

It  is  a  sycophantic  spirit  that  seeks  to  magnify  the  power  of  God,  by  rep-; 
resenting  him  as  able  to  perform  impossibilities.  Courtiers  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  swelling  the  pride  of  their  sovereign,  are  always  ready  to  believe 
and  prove  his  ability  to  be  extravagant.  The  story  of  Canute,  who  wafr 
assured  by  his  flatterers  that  he  could  stop  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  word, 
is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  flattery  in  the 
popular  modes  of  reasoning  about  the  omnipotence  of  God.  But  we  may 
be  assured  that  God  is  neither  duped  nor  pleased  by  such  sycophancy.  Wfr 
shall  honor  him  more  by  appreciating  his  power  as  applied  to  substantial 
material — by  comparing  his  subjective  strength  with  the  objective  difficulties 
which  it  has  overcome, — than  by  4  great  swelling  words'  about  creation  out 
of  nothing,  and  notions  which  bring  all  his  works  to  one  common  level  of 
perfect  facility,  making  it  as  easy  for  him  to  create  the  solar  system,  as  for 
a  man  to  snap  his  finger. 

If  any  one,  in  view  of  our  theory  of  creation,  is  disposed  to  ask — i  Where 
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did  the  uncreated  material  of  whjch  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  come 
from  V — we  answer  by  asking  another  question ; — Where  did  God  come 
from? 

That  we  may  still  further  simplify  our  views  of  God's  workings,  we  ad- 
vance now  to  the  position,  that  creation  was  a  work  of  faith.  This, 
in  our  view,  is  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  text  on  which  we  have  already 
remarked,  viz,  Heb.  11:  3. 

"  Through  faith  we  understand  tJiat  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 
Heb.  11:  3. 

This  verse  is  commonly  supposed  to  teach  that  our  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  God  created  visible  things  out  of  invisible  chaos  or  nonentity,  is  an 
act  of  faith.  The  clause  '  through  faith  J  is  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
verb  ' understand'  We  reject  this  interpretation,  and  propose  another. 
The  clause  4  through  faith ,'  in  our  view,  is  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  \ framed;* 
and  the  verse  teaches  that  God  created  visible  things  out  of  invisible  chaos, 
by  faith.  In  other  words,  the  apostle  here  celebrates  not  our  faith  in  un- 
derstanding the  fact  of  creation,  but  God's  faith  in  producing  that  stupen- 
dous fact.     Our  reasons  for  this  interpretation  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Though  the  mere  location  of  the  words  seems  to  connect  '  through 
faith!  with  '  understand]  more  naturally  than  with  '  framed  J  yet  the  con- 
text of  the  passage — the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs— 
plainly  demands  the  other  construction.  In  the  first  two  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  immediately  preceeding  our  text,  we  have,  first,  a  general  definition 
of  faith ;  and,  secondly,  an  anouncement  of  the  way  in  which  the  apostle 
proposes  to  illustrate  it,  in  the  following  words — 'By  it  the  elders  obtained  a 
good  report'  Let  the  reader  glance  through  the  chapter,  and  he  will  see 
that  this  announcement  is  the  caption  or  summary  index  of  all  that  follows, 
leaving  out  of  the  account,  of  course,  for  the  present  the  verse  under  exam- 
ination. The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  by  a  long  train  of  examples, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that '  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith.'  The  reader  will  also 
notice  that  the  faith-exploits  of  the  ancients  are  recounted  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order,  beginning  from  Abel,  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  patriarchs, 
judges,  and  longs,  and  ending  with  the  prophets.  Now  how  incongruous  it 
is  to  suppose  that  immediately  under  such  a  caption,  and  at  the  head  of  suck 
a  series  of  ancient  deeds,  the  apostle  should  instance  the  faith  of  himself  and 
his  cotemporaries  as  manifested  in  the  mere  passive  understanding  of  the  fact 
of  creation !  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  viz.  the  faith  of 
the  elders?  What  propriety  is  there  in  placing  a  present  and  general 
instance  of  faith  at  the  head  of  a  chronological  list  of  past  examples  ?  It 
is  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  recount  in  order  the  reigns  and  exploits 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  should  begin  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States  !  But  let  us  try  the  other  construction.  6By  faith  the  ancients 
[which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  presbuteroi  in  this  case]  obtained  a 
good  report.9  Under  this  caption,  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  that  the 
writer  should  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  commence  his  series  of 
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mighty  deeds  performed  by  faith,  with  the  primeval  act  of  the  'Ancient  of 
days.'  First  of  all,  God  himself  set  the  example  of  apprehending  things 
^unseen,  and  realizing  things  hoped  for,  when  he  undertook  to  call  visible  and 
magnificent  worlds  out  of  black  chaos.  Then  follows  in  natural  order  the 
fragrant  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  walk  of  Enoch  with  God,  the  ark-building  of 
Noah,  the  exile  and  pilgrimage  of  Abraham,  &c,  &c.  At  the  head  of  the 
series,  instead  of  a  modern  instance  we  have  the  most  ancient  of  all — 
instead  of  an  insignificant  instance,  the  most  splendid  of  all.  The  Almighty 
Creator  himself  leads  the  train  of  believing  heroes.  We  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader,  whether  the  scope  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  our 
interpretation  with  a  force  sufficient  to  countervail  the  objection  (which  we 
shall  soon  show  is  by  no  means  insuperable)  arising  from  the  mere  arrangement 
of  the  words. 

2.  By  comparing  our  text  with  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  where 
the  apostle  defines  faith,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  language  and 
idea  of  the  definition  is  carried  forward  into  the  illustration.  In  the  defi- 
nition '  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen'  is  spoken  of ;  in  the  illustration  it  is 
said, '  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  wifich  do  appear.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  expression  was  intended  to  correspond  to  the  form- 
er, and  that  the  faith  which  the  apostle  aims  to  illustrate  in  what  he  says 
about  the  work  of  creation,  is  that  which  was  concerned  in  the  making  of 
things  that  are  seen,  without  visible  material ;  not  that  which  is  concerned  in 
understanding  that  they  are  made.  In  other  words,  the  latter  clause  of  the 
text,  commencing  at  the  words  'so  that,9  determines  what  kind  of  faith  was 
in  the  apostle's  mind  ;  and  that  clause  is  an  adjunct,  not  of  'we  understand? 
but  of  'the  worlds  were  framed9 — showing  that  God's  faith  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, and  not  our  faith  in  understanding  the  act,  is  the  point  of  illustration. 
The  demand  for  faith  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  no  visible  material 
existed  wherewith  to  make  the  worlds,  is  not  addressed  to  us.  The  worlds 
are  made.  The  invisible  has  become  visible  ;  and  with  the  record  of  Moses 
before  us,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  heroism  to  believe  that  the  word  of 
the  Almighty  brought  the  change  to  pass.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for 
faith  on  the  part  of  God,  when  '  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,' 
and  he  proposed  to  call  forth  from  that  deep,  a  radiant,  living  universe. 

3.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  understanding  that  God 
called  the  world  out  of  chaos,  is  an  act  of  faith,  either  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's previous  definition,  or  according  to  his  subsequent  illustrations.  Where- 
in does  it  differ  from  common  belief  of  credible  historical  records  in  regard  to 
past  and  distant^  transactions  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  who  credit  Moses* 
account  of  creation,  without  pretending  to  the  possession  of  religious  faith  ? 
If  we  admit  that  such  an  understanding  implies  an  apprehension  of  the  '  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen?  which  is  one  element  of  Paul's  definition,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  a  realization  of  'things  hoped  for9,  which  is  the  other  and 
most  important  element.  Devils  apprehend  '  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,' 
but  not  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.'  Not  an  instance  can  be  found 
among  ail  tHe  subsequent  examples,  in  which  faith  is  exhibited  as  a  mere  be- 
iiet  ot  Historical  truth.     The  faith  of  every  worthy  from  Abel  to  the  last  of 
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the  prophets,  Is  represented  as  embodied  in  noble  deeds,  heroic  reachings 
after  '  things  hoped  for.'  We  are  not  told  that  Gideon  and  Barak  and  Sam-^ 
son  and  Jephthah  and  Samuel  and  David  merely  'understood!  certain  thingriw 
by  faith,  but  that  they  *  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained 
promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  es- 
caped the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.'  How  puerile  is  the 
idea  of  placing  by  the  side,  or  indeed,  in  front  of  these  exploits,  a  mere 
understanding  of  cosmogony,  as  a  kindred  and  worthy  act  of  faith !  But 
how  glorious  is  the  conception,  and  the  analogy,  if  we  understand  Paul  as 
placing  first  in  the  list  of  faith-works,  the  mighty  fiat  by  which  God  subdued 
chaos !  That  act  embodied  an  apprehension,  not  only  of  4  things  not  seen,' 
but  of  '  things  hoped  for.' 

4.  We  admit  that  the  natural  position  of  the  words,  according  to  our  con- 
struction of  the  passage  under  consideration,  would  be  this — *  We  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  faith,'  &c.  Nevertheless  two  reasons  may 
be  suggested  for  the  different  arrangement  which  we  find  the  apostle  actually 
adopted.  (1.)  As  faith  was  the  grand  topic  of  the  discourse,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  the  leading  word  in  the  sentence.  On  this  account 
we  find  each  of  the  subsequent  illustrations  commencing  with  the  expression 
*  by  faith,'  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  separated  even  farther  from  its  verb  than 
in  the  case  under  examination.  See  the  7th  verse  for  instance.*  (2.)  The 
verb  'framed'  has  another  adjunct,  viz.,  the  clause,  *  by  the  word  of  God.9 
It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  an  awkwardness  in  saying — '  The  worlds 
were  framed  by  faith  by  the  word  of  God.'  Two  adjuncts,  commencing  with 
the  same  preposition,  ought  to  be  separated  for  the?  sake  of  euphony.  Ac- 
cordingly the  apostle  places  one  before,  and  the  other  after  the  verb.  We 
account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clause  '  we  understand'  in  this  way  :— 
The  position  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  faith  is  a  bold  one.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly assumed  in  Moses'  account  of  creation ;  and  mere  worldly  believers 
of  that  account,  would  not  so  understand  the  matter.  They  would  take  for 
granted  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  some  inexplicable  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tence, wholly  foreign  from  human  ideas  and  experience.  Having  no  cor*- 
ception  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  which  believers  are  conscious,  they  would 
not  imagine  that  God  in  the  act  of  creation  only  set  the  first  great  example 
of  faith ;  and  that  men  are  capable  of  sympathizing  with,  and,  in  their 
measure,  imitating  that  act.  '  But,'  says  the  apostle,  '  we,  who  know  by 
experience  what  faith  is,  and  how  it  works,  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  it.  Let  worldly  philosophers  mystify  themselves  as  they  may, 
this  is  our  view  of  the  matter.' 

5.  Faith,  defined  as  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  tilings  not  seen,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  reliance  on  the  strength  of  a 
superior,  though  this  is  the  form  which  it  assumes  of  course  in  the  case  of 

*  The  reader  should  know  that  in  the  Greek,  the  word  rendered  In  the  common  version 
■  through  faith,'  in  the  3d  verse,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  rendered  lby  faith'  in  the  be- 
ginning of  many  subsequent  verses.  The  translators  injured  the  sound,  if  not  the 
•ease,  ia  using  through  in  one  case,  and  by  in  the  others. 
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created  beings.  God's  reliance  on  himself  gives  him  '  the  substance  of  things 
-  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen/  and  is  as  truly  faith  as  is  the  re- 
V  liance  of  his  creatures  on  him.  But  even  if  it  is  insisted  that  faith  must  have 
for  one  of  its  elements,  dependence  on  another,  it  can  be  shown  that  Crea- 
tion was  a  work  of  faith  in  this  sense.  God,  the  Father,  did  not  create  the 
universe  directly.  By  the  Son  he  l  made  the  worlds.'  Heb.  1:  2.  By 
the  Son  '  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible.'  Col.  1:  16.  See  also  John  1:  3.  The  Son  of  God 
certainly  created  the  worlds  by  faith  in  the  Father.  This  is  implied  in  the 
expression —  'By  whom  [i.  e.  the  Son]  he  [i.  e.  the  Father]  made  the  worlds/ 
The  Son  was  the  executive,  the  Father  furnished  powr,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Son  was  the  link  that  connected  them.  As  Christ,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
standing  before  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  '  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said,  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  *  *  *  and  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth !  and  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth' — so  it  is  no  presumption  to  suppose  that  the  Son,  when  he  confronted 
chaos,  and  bid  worlds  of  life  and  beauty  come  forth, '  lifted  up  his  eyes'  with 
faith  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father. 

The  practical  bearings  of  the  view  we  have  presented,  are  many.  We 
will  advert  to  only  three  of  the  most  obvious  and  important. 

1.  Our  theory  corrects  a  pernicious  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
which  is  countenanced  by  the  common  view  of  the  text  we  have  considered. 
We  find  that  Paul  is  not  guilty  (as  many  suppose)  of  degrading  the  grand 
medium  of  salvation  into  an  intellectual  assent  to  historical  truth ;  but  man- 
fully adheres  throughout  all  the  examples  he  gives,  and  most  emphatically 
of  all  in  the  first,  to  the  definition  which  makes  faith  '  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  J  as  well  as  i  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen' — a  practical 
and  heroic,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  principle. 

2.  As  far  as  mystification  and  darkness  are  evil,  just  so  far  it  is  good  to 
know  how  God  made  the  worlds.  Our  theory  allows  us  to  regard  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  as  a  miniature  of  the  birth  of  the  universe.  By  this  help 
we  can  look  steadily  at  that  stupendous  scene,  and  in  view  of  the  mighty 
power,  and  the  glorious  faith  which  flashed  life,  light  and  order  through  the 
depths  of  chaos,  we  can  worthily  glorify  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

8.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there  is  a  community  of  feeling  between  us  and 
God  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  that  of  faith — that  God  is  our  example  and  leader 
in  'the  race  set  before  us,'  our  fellow-soldier  and  captain  in  the  'fight  of 
faith.'  In  all  our  struggles  with  death  and  darkness,  it  will  cheer  us  to  think 
thai  the  Almighty  himself  leads  the  van  of  the  army  of  believers — that  our 
warfare  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  victorious  agonism  of  creation. 
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The  great  question  which  urges  itself  upon  the  attention  not  only  of 
iheologians,  but  of  every  reflecting  man  in  this  world  of  sin  and  suffering, 
a — '  Whence  came  evil  V    j 

Before  answering  this  question,  suppose  we  present  another,  viz.,  *  What 
s  the  origin  of  good  V  The  plain  answer  to  this,  in  which  all  will  doubtless 
igree,  is,  that  all  good  comes  from  God ;  and  as  God's  existence  had  no  be- 
ginning, good  has  existed  from  eternity.  But  what  if  we  say  that  a  like- 
mswer  may  be  given  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  ? — viz., 
ihat  all  evil  comes  from  the  Devil ;  that  the  Devil's  existence  had  no  begin-  ,  - 
aing ;  and  therefore  evil  has  existed  from  eternity. 

The  objection  to  this  view  which  most  readily  presents  itself,  is,  that  evil, 
f  it  existed  from  eternity,  was  unavoidable,  and  we  cannot  consistently 
blame  the  Devil  and  those  who  are  evil,  for  their  wickedness.  But  we  as 
readily  reply  that  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  praise  which  we 
i>estow  on  God  and  those  who  are  good,  since  all  admit  that  goodness  existed 
from  eternity.  God's  goodness  is  certainly  the  necessary  product  of  his 
essential,  eternal  nature.  But  is  he  any  the  less  praiseworthy  ?  If  we  anr 
alyze  our  elementary  ideas  of  moral  truth,  we  shall  find  that  we  praise  God, 
not  because  his  goodness  had  a  beginning,  but  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  and 
usefulness.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  Devil  existed  and  was  a  sinner 
from  eternity,  we  must  blame  his  wickedness  for  its  intrinsic  deformity  and  * 
mischievousness. 

It  may  certainly  be  presumed,  with  strong  probability,  at  the  outset  of  alt 
inquiry  on  this  subject,  that  sin  and  death  did  not  originate  in  God,  or  w 
any  oi  his  works.  If  we  believe  with  good  evidence,  that  he  is  benevolent 
and  holy,  we  may  safely  be  more  solicitous  to  clear  his  moral  character  of 
all  responsibility,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  existence  of  evil,  than  to  extol 
his  physical  greatness,  by  representing  him  as  the  author  of  all  beings  and 
acts,  bad  as  well  as  good.  All  the  proof  we  have  that  God  is  sincerely  at 
war  with  evil,  invites  and  requires  the  presumption  that  he  has  not,  either 
by  creation,  by  decree,  or  by  permission,  given  birth  to  it  himself.  If  evil 
did  actually  originate  in  the  creation  of  God,  by  his  decree  or  permission, 
then  the  whole  warfare  between  good  and  evil  which  the  Bible  exhibits,  is  . 
apparently,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  only  a  great  farce. 

The  way  then  is  fairly  open,  and  a  strong  presumption  plainly  points  us 
to  the  simple  intelligible  theory  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  evil  is  an  un- 
created evil  being  ;  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  ail  good  is  an  uncreated  good 
being.    This  is  the  theory  which  we  propose  to  establish.  v 

We  hope  none  will  be  deterred  from  an  examination  of  what  we  Itfttfe  to 
say  in  support  of  this  theory,  by  the  clamor  which  professed  theologians  are 
always  ready  to  rise  against  it,  as  being  identical  with  the  *  exploded  her^ 
esies'  of  the  Magians,  the  Manicheans,  and  the  Gnostics.  We  might  say 
in  answer  to  this  clamor,  that  many  theories  which  were  4  exploded'  by  the    6 
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wise  men  of  the  dark  ages,  have,  in  later  times,  been  found  true.  But,  bt 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  true  that  our  doctrine  is  identical  with  the  heresief 
alleged,  if  the  common  histories  and  reports  of  them  are  to  be  credited.— 
For  example,  the  Magians,  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  are  said  to  have  taught 
that  the  evil  being  created  this  world ;  and,  since  creation  is  the  distinguish- 
ing prerogative  of  divinity,  they  are  justly  charged  with  teaching  the  exist* 
ence  of  two  Gods.  We  are  not  exposed  to  this  charge,  because  we  have  no 
fellowship  with  their  theory  of  creation.  We  believe  that  one  God  '  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.9  Again,  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics  (with  all 
the  other  ancient  sects  of  Christians  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal 
principles)  held  that  the  evil  being  was  the  author  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  of  course  they  rejected.  We  believe  that 
the  same  God  instituted  botli  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  and  in- 
epired  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Instead  of  setting 
up  a  theory  as  they  did,  against  the  Bible,  we  have  derived  our  theory 
wholly  from  the  Bible,  and  shall  bring  our  proof  of  it  from  the  Old  Testa- 
mcnt"as  well  as  from  the  New.  It  must  be  tried  therefore  on  its  own  merits, 
by  the  Bible,  apart  from  all  prejudice  against  former  heresies  of  similar 
aspect. 

The  great  majority  of  religionists — all,  we  think,  who  are  not  turned  far 
aside  from  scriptural  simplicity  by  their  theological  systems,  and  especially 
all  who  have  had  any  considerable  spiritual  experience, — will  admit,  without 
requiring  us  to  prove  it,  that  the  Bible  recognizes  throughout,  the  existence 
of  a  personal,  spiritual,  superhuman  being  called  the  Devil,  or  Satan,  who 
is  the  central  presiding  spirit  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  Universalists  deny  this,  affirming  that  the 
words  Devil  and  Satan  are  used  in  scripture  merely  as  common  nouns, 
equivalent  to  slanderer  and  adversary,  and  are  applied,  not  to  a  single 
gpiritual  superhuman  being,  but  to  men  or  bodies  of  men.  To  this  class  we 
offer  the  following  brief  argument. 

Christ  and  the  evangelists  used  the  words  Devil,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  &c.f 
without  defining  them.  Of  course,  if  they  were  honest,  they  used  them  in 
their  ordinary,  well  known  sense.  What  they  meant  by  them,  therefore,  is 
to  be  determined  by  showing,  not  what  they  might  have  meant  according  to 
the  original  significancy  of  the  words,  or  what  they  (night  to  have  meant  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  pneumatology,  but  what  they  must  have  meant 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  speech  in  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  lived.  The  question  is  one,  not  of  etymology  or  philosophy,  but  of 
history.  What  was  tlie  popular  theory  of  tlie  Jews  concerning  the  Devil, 
when  Matthew  wrote  his  account  of  Christ's  temptation?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversy  hinges ;  for  Matthew  in  that  account 
introduces  the  Devil  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  New  Testament,  without  a  word 
of  explanation,  as  though  he  was  a  well  known  personage.  Of  course  he 
adopts  a  pre-existing  theory,  and  uses  the  word  Devil  in  its  predetermined 
sense.  To  deny  this,  is  to  charge  him  with  using  a  current  word  in  an  tm- 
vauuI  sense  without  explanation,  which  is  as  bad  as  forgery.  Assuming 
then  that  the  word  Devil  in  Matt.  4: 1,  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  utus 
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ioquendi  of  Matthew's  lime,  we  affirm  that  the  book  of  Job  was  the  source, 
or  at  least  the  channel,  of  th'e  theory  concerning  the  nature  arid  power  of  the 
Devil,  which  then  prevailed.  That  theory  represented  Satan  as  a  personal 
being,  having  place  among  angels  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  ascribed  to  him 
supernatural  power  (in  subordination  to  God)  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men,  and  over  the  elements  of  nature.  Every  one  of  these  characteristics 
is  plainly  visible  in  the  account  of  Satan  in  the  1st  and  2d  chapters  of  Job, 
Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  from  extra-biblical  authorities  that  the  Jews  in 
Matthew's  time  actually  held  this  theory  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
Devil,  whether  they  got  it  from  the  book  of  Job,  or  not.  Matthew  used  the 
word  Devil  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  and  of  course  meant  by  it  a  per- 
sonal, spiritual,  superhuman  being.  So  also  Christ  and  the  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  used  the  words  Devil,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  &c.  in  their 
popular  meaning.  They  did  not  set  up  a  new  theory,  and  introduce  new 
terms.  No  matter,  therefore,  what  was  the  original  significancy  or  applica- 
tion of  those  words ;  they  meant  in  Christ's  mouth  just  what  they  meant  in 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke ;  and  we  think  even  Universalists  will 
not  venture  to  deny  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  they  were  appellations  of 
*  superhuman,  wicked  spirit 

Assuming  then  the  existence  of  a  central,  pre-eminent,  wicked  being, 
ealled  the  Devil,  our  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  whether  that  being  was  created  by  God,  or  existed  from  eter- 
nity. We  argue  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Devil,  from  the  following  coi> 
siderations. 

I.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  that  there  is  one  uncreated  person  besides  the 
Father,  viz.,  Jesus  Christ.  There  is,  therefore,  no  a  priori  absurdity  in 
the  idea  that  the  great  antagonist  of  Jesus  Christ  is  uncreated.  Orthodoxy 
itself  teaches  that  there  are  three  uncreated  persons,  or  i  eternal  principles.* 
Why  may  there  not  be  one  evil,  as  well  as  two  good  beings,  co-existent  with 
the  first  person  of  the  Godhead  ?  We  see  no  more  difficulty  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Devil,  than  in  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  We  find  no  substantial  foundation  in  the  Bible,  for  the  Miltonian  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Devil  is  a  fallen  angel.  The  idea  that  the  person  described 
under  the  name  of  i Lucifer*  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  Satan,  cannot 
be  harbored  a  moment  by  any  one  who  will  candidly-  read  that  chapter 
through.  The  prophet,  foretelling  the  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  Israel, 
says : — '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest 
from  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  hard  bondage,  that  thou  shalt  take  up  this  pro- 
verb against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say — How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  J 
the  golden  city  ceased !  *  *  *  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet : 
they  break  forth  into  singing.  *  *  *  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee, 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the 
chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  (lie  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also  be- 
come weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under 
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thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which 
didst  weaken  the  nations  !  *  *  *  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon 
thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms  V  &c.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  language  refers  not  to  Satan, 
or  to  an  angel  of  light,  but  to  a  man  who  iad  exercised  an  oppressive  do* 
minion  over  the  nations.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  common 
tradition. 

The  only  other  passages  which  are  usually  cited  to  prove  the  apostasy  of 
Satan,  are  2  Peter  2:  4,  and  Jude  6,  where  the  fall  of  certain  angels  is 
mentioned.  But  these  passages  will  be  found  on  examination  to  afford  no 
support  to  that  theory.  Peter  and  Jude  mention  the  same  events,  i.  e.  the 
sin  of  the  angels,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  they 
speak  of  these  things  as  if  they  were  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  and 
well  known  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote.  Peter  says  the  angels  sinned,  and 
were  cast  down  to  hell,  and  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  judgment. 
Jude  tells  us  in  what  their  sin  consisted ;  inasmuch  as  he  likens  it  to  the  sin 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  says,  '  The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  (or  principality,)  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them,  in  like  manner 
giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going  after  strange  flesh,  [or 
other  flesh,  sarkos  ettras,']  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.'  The  account,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  in 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  we  can  suppose  Jude  to  have  referred,  of  angels 
leaving  their  own  habitation  and  going  after  other  flesh,  is  found  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  that  '  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  that  they  chose/  Ver.  1, 2.  See  also  verse  4,  &c,  where  it  is  said  that 
*  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  [giant] 
children  unto  them/  &c.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  2  Pet.  2:  4,  Jude  6 
and  Gen.  6:  1,  involves  no  intrinsic  absurdity.  It  only  makes  a  breach  in 
the  theories  of  those  who  assume  without  proof  that  angels  have  not  a  corpo- 
real and  sexual  nature.  All  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  at  this  day  refer  the  term  *  sons  of  God9  in  Gen.  6:  1,  to 
angels.  Gesenius,  the  greatest  Hebrew  philologist  in  Germany  or  in  the 
world,  gives  it  the  same  meaning,  and  classes  it  with  the  same  term  in  Job 
1:  6,  &c,  without  a  suggestion  to  the  contrary.  It  appears  then,  that  Peter 
and  Jude  refer  to  a  fall  of  angels  which  took  place  just  before  the  flood,  long 
after  the  original  birth  of  evil  in  this  world.  They  say  not  a  word  that 
authorizes  the  assumption  that  Satan  was  one  of  those  angels :  and  the  state- 
ment of  John  (1  Epis.  3:  8)  that  'the  devil  sumeth  from  tlte  beginning* 
understood  in  the  lowest  meaning  that  can  be  put  upon  it,  determines  that 
he  was  a  sinner  before  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  course  proves  that  he  could 
not  have  been  one  of  those  angels. 

III.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  Satan  was  ever  an  angel,  we  have  no 
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Specific  account  in  the  Bible  of  his  creation,  his  original  holiness,  and  hid 
subsequent  fall ;  and  the  adherents  of  these  dogmas  (on  whom  rests  the 
burden  of  proof  in  the  case,  because  as  we  have  shown,  the  a  priori  presump- 
tion is  against  them)  are  left  without  any  scriptural  support,  except  what  can 
be  gathered  from  those  general  statements  which  represent  God  as  the  crea- 
tor of  all  things,  and  the  agent  of  all  evil.  We  may  refer  to  Col.  1:  16,  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  statements.  '  By  him  were  all  things  created 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers.'  Now  as  God  and  his 
Son  existed  before  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  not  therefore  a  part  of  them, 
— so  we  believe  that  the  Devil,  being  uncreated,  is  not  a  part  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  is  not  included  among  the  thrones  and  dominions  here  mentioned* 
This  view  of  the  passage  accords  with  the  statement  a  few  verses  afterward, 
that  God  has  '  reconciled  all  things  to  himself,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven.'  The  atonement  manifestly  covers  the  whole  field 
of  creation.  The  same  '  all  things'  that  were  created,  are  also  reconciled* 
We  must  therefore  admit  either  that  the  Devil  was  not  created,  and  is  not 
referred  to  in  Col.  1:  16,  or  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  atonement.  Our 
Calvinistic  friends  will  not  consent  to  the  latter  alternative  ;  and  our  Unive*- 
salist  friends  must  not  assume  it,  till  they  can  show  that  the  Devil  is  a  part 
of  heaven  and  earth,  which  they  cannot  show  from  this  passage  without  beg- 
ging the  question  of  his  creation. 

Such  passages  as  Isa.  45:  7 — '  I  make  peace  and  create  evil,' — we  refer 
to  the  providential  government  which  God  exercises  over  all  the  concerns  of 
heaven  and  earth,  whereby  he  determines  the  form  and  circumstances  of  all 
events,  without  implicating  himself  at  all  in  the  origin  of  sin.  He  directs 
the  stream  of  evil,  though  he  did  not  create  the  fountain. 

IV.  All  the  positive  evidence  which  the  Bible  furnishes  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  Devil,  goes  to  prove  that  he  is  uncreated. 

1.  We  learn  from  Gen.  2:  9,  and  3:  5,  22,  that  'God  knew  good  and  evil* 
before  the  fall  of  Adam.  Evil  therefore  existed  at  that  time ;  but  not  in  the 
things  which  God  had  made,  for  he  pronounced  them  all  '  very  good.'— 
Where  then  did  it  exist,  if  not  in  an  uncreated  Devil  ?  We  have  no  allusion 
in  all  the  Bible  to  the  fall  of  any  angels  in  the  period  between  the  creation 
and  the  fall  of  Adam.  A  fact  so  momentous  must  not  be  assumed  without 
proof.  That  the  Devil  was  the  evil  power  which  God  knew  before  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  that  he  was  the  seducer  of  Eve,  and  the  father  of  Cain,  is 
evident  from  Rev.  12:  9,  Rom.  16:  20,  1  John  3:  12,  &c.  If  he  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  fall,  and  was  a  devil  then,  as  these  texts  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture  indicate,  we  must  either  conclude  that  God  created  him  a 
devil,  which  is  contrary  to  Gen.  1:  31 ;  or  that  he  was  created  good  and 
had  fallen,  of  which  there  is  no  account ;    or  lastly,  that  he  was  uncreated. 

2.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  (Matt.  13:  24 — 13,)  the  per- 
son who  sowed  the  tares  (i.  e.  the  representative  of  the  Devil,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  explanation)  is  not  described  as  a  rebellious  son  or  servant 
of  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  as  '  an  enemy,'  altogether  alien  from  his 
household,  which  is  incongruous  with  truth,  if  the  Devil  is  a  part  of  creation. 
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Indeed  if  the  Devil  is  a  created  being,  who  has  fallen  from  original  holiness, 
he  should  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  moral  field ;  and  the  question 
4  Whence  came  the  tares  ?'  should  liave  been  asked  first  of  all  with  reference 
to  his  apostasy.  To  answer  the  question,  (  Whence  came  the  sins  of  man- 
kind V  by  affirming  that  the  Devil  is  the  author  of  them,  is  only  removing 
the  question  one  link  farther  back  in  the  chain  of  causation,  without  clearing 
it  up,  unless  we  can  stop  at  this  second  link,  and  behove  that  the  Devil  is  in 
fact  the  uncreated  author  of  evil,  as  God  is  of  good.  This  is  the  idea  which 
Christ  evidently  intended  to  convey.  He  places  the  Devil,  not  in  the  crea- 
ted field,  as  one  of  the  seeds  which  God  sowed,  but  side  by  side  with  the 
uncreated  Son  of  man,  as  a  primary  sower  of  seed.  If  the  parable  teaches 
any  thing,  it  teaches  that  the  Devil  existed  and  was  an  enemy,  before  the 
world  was  made  ;  and  that  his  agency  for  evil  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of 
Christ  for  good. 

3.  Christ  says  *  the  Devil  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning*  John  8: 
44.  From  the  beginning  of  what  ?  If  we  say  from  the  beginnihg  of  his 
existence — which  is  the  most  natural  construction, — we  must  cither  admit 
that  God  created  him  a  murderer,  which  is  contrary  to  Gen.  1:  31 ;  or  that 
he  was  uncreated.  If  we  say,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  then  again, 
wo  must  either  show  that  he  was  created  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  had  fallen — wliich  we  cannot  do, — or  we  must  say  that  God  created  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  murderer, — or  that  he  was  uncreated.  If 
we  deny,  as  some  do,  that  the  text  means  any  thing  .  moro  than  that  the 
Devil  was  the  first  sinner,  we  must  place  his  apostasy  beforo  Adam's ;  and 
Adam's  fall  is  the  first  we  have  any  account  of  after  creation :  so  that  we 
must  either  build  up  a  baseless  supposition  of  the  Devil's  apostasy,  in  the 
period  between  creation  and  the  fall  of  Adam,  or  we  must  admit  that  he  was 
uncreated.  If  it  is  said  that  the  clause  following  the  text,  viz.,  '  he  abode 
not  in  the  truth,'  is  evidence  of  his  apostasy,  we  reply,  that  the  Greek  word 
translated  abode,  is  the  samo  that  occurs  m  John  1 :  2G — '  there  standeth 
one  among  you,'  &c.  Its  first  and  principal  meaning  is  simply  to  stand; 
and  the  translators  undoubtedly  used  their  doctrinal,  more  than  their  philo- 
logical judgment,  in  rendering  it  abode.  But  admitting  that  it  means  abode, 
it  still  appears  from  what  follows  the  clause  in  question,  that  if  the  Devil  was 
«vcr  in  the  truth,  the  truth  never  was  in  Mm.  '  He  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  i%  no  truth  in  him.9  We  may  take  tliis  as  a  passage  parallel 
to  1  John  2:  16 — '  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if 
they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us.y  The 
Devil  forsook  the  external  fellowship  of  the  truth,  (which  we  may  admit  he 
once  enjoyed,  as  he  came  before  the  Lord  with  the  sons  of  God,  Job  1:  6,) 
became  he  never  had  internal  fellowship  with  it.  If  we  have  regard,  in  dc- 
iermining  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  4  from  the  beginning,'  to  the  u&u* 
ioquendi  of  the  evangelist  in  whose  writings  it  occurs,  we  must  come  to  the 
•conclusion  that  he  means  to  designate  by  it,  eternal  pre-exist ence.  He  con- 
stantly describes  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  thus :  '  That  which  was  from  the 
^beginning.'  1  John  1:1.  i  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known 
him  that  is  from  the  beginning.'  2:  13, 14.    In  these  cases,  it  is  generally 
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idnutted  that  the  phrase  refers  to  Christ's  existence  before  creation.  But 
nrhy  should  we  change  its  meaning,  when  the  same  evangelist  on  the  next 
page  of  the  same  discourse,  says  4  the  Devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning*? 

V,  Our  position  that  the  Devil  is  an  uncreated  being,  is  confirmed  by  its 
larmony  with  several  remarkable  phenomena  which  we  find  connected  with 
lis  character  and  history  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Many  passages  of  scripture  place  Satan  on  one  hand,  and  God  or  his 
3on  on  the  other,  in  an  antithesis  which  apparently  implies  that  they  are  co- 
>rdinate  antagonists.  For  example, — Christ  commissioned  Paul  4  to  open 
;he  blind  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
)f  Satan  unto  God.9  Acts  26:  18.  James  says,  'Resist  the  Devil,  and  he 
oill  flee  from  you;  draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  you.' 
Fas.  4:  7,  8.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dhrist  is  represented  on  one  hand,  as  sowing  the  good  seed — *  the  children 
)f  the  kingdom ;'  and  the  Devil  on  the  other,  as  sowing  the  evil  seed — 'the 
jhildren  of  the  wicked  one.'  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  world :  *  the  Devil  hath 
he  power  of  death/  Christ  is  the  light  of  men :  the  Devil  is  '  the  ruler  of 
he  darkness  of  this  world,  and  blinds  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not.* 
Dhrist  is  '  faithful  and  true' — is  that  Word  which  is  truth :  the  Devil  '  is  a 
iar  and  the  father  of  it,'  and  *  there  is  no  truth  in  him.'  Christ  so  loved 
nankind  that  he  laid  down  his  life  to  save  them :  the  Devil  '  was  a  mur- 
lerer  from  the  beginning,'  and  'as  a  roaring  lion,  seeketh  whom  he  may 
levour.'  The  propriety  and  force  of  all  this  antithesis  is  greatly  diminished 
f  we  suppose  tho  Devil  t&  be  merely  a  created  being. 

2.  It  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  Bible,  that  Satan's  ruling  pas- 
ion  is  ambition  for  divinemorship.  In  his  final  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
Christ,  he  took  him  up  into  a  high  mountain,  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms 
>f  the  world,  and  said,  'All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall 
iown  and  worship  me.9  Matt.  4:  9.  The  Man  of  Sin,  who  is  an  incarnation 
>f  Satan,  is  represented  as  'opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is 
tatted  God,  or  that  is  worshiped;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
f  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.9  2  Thess.  2:  4.  Now  it  is  hardly 
lupposable,  that  a  being,  necessarily  conscious,  as  all  mere  creatures  must 
>e,  of  a  finite,  subordinate  nature,  should  seriously  undertake  rivalship  with 
jod.     But  that  an  uncreated  being  should  do  so  is  perfectly  natural. 

3.  The  fact  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an  uncreated  being  into 
he  world  to  overcome  the  Devil,  indicates  that  he  was  uncreated.  If  he 
lad  been  a  man,  he  might  have  been  overcome  by  a  man.  If  he  had  been 
>nly  a  fallen  angel,  we  may  presume  that  a  stronger  angel  might  have  been 
bund  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  If  he  had  been  super-angelic,  and  yet  a 
created  being,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  an  antagonist  might  have  been 
bund  or  prepared  within  the  bounds  of  creation,  strong  enough  to  encounter 
md  overcome  him.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  his  eternal  nature,  that 
ve  can  see  the  fitness  of  the  mission  against  him  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
3xkL 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  counteracting 
evidence,  we  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Devil  is  an  uncreated  being  ; 
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the  offspring  of  his  spiritual  nature  was  twofold,  distinguished  like  that  na- 
ture, into  good  and  evil,  part  following  the  chapter  of  the  primary  and  part 
the  character  of  the  secondary  spiritual  element.  In  other  words,  Adam 
had  two  sorts  of  spiritual  children — one  of  them  like  himself,  primarily  of 
God  and  secondarily  of  the  Devil,  of  whom  Abel  was  a  specimen ;  the  other, 
primarily  of  the  Devil  and  secondarily  of  God,  of  whom  Cain  was  a  speci- 
men. See  1  John  3:  12.  Thus  mankind  are  divided  spiritually  into  two 
classes  of  different  original  characters,  proceeding  respectively  from  un-  & 
created  good  and  eyil.  Christ's  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
wheat  plainly  coincides  with  this  theory.  *  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man:  the  field  is  the  world;  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  tares  are  the  CHILDREN 
of  the  wicked  one :  the  enemy  that  sotoed  them  is  the  Devil.9  Matt.  13: 
37 — 39.  The  reader  will  observe  that  two  classes  of  persons  (not  merely 
of  moral  qualities)  are  here  represented  by  the  good  and  evil  seed.  These 
two  classes  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  Gen.  3:  15,  under  the  names  of  Hhe 
seed  of  the  woman?  and  *  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;'  and  their  conflict  and 
final  destinies  are  predicted.  (For  further  evidence  see  Matt.  11:  19,  15: 
13,  23:  33,  John  8:  38—47,  10:  26—27.)  The  depravity  of  mankind, 
then,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  seed  of  the  woman  are  depraved,  as  Adam  was 
after  the  fall, — not  in  their  original  individual  spirits  which  are  of  God,  but 
by  their  spiritual  combination  with  and  subjection  to  the  Devil.  In  other 
words,  they  are  possessed  of  the  Devil,  and  as  to  their  voluntary  or  objective 
characters  are  totally  depraved.  Yet  they  are  not  subjectively  devils.  The 
divinity  of  their  origin  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  hear  and  receive  the 
word  of  God  when  it  comes  to  them.  '  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.* 
Matt.  15:  13.  '  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words.'  John  8: 47.  'My 
sheep  hear  my  voice.'  10:  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of  the  serpent  * 
are  depraved  as  Cain  was, — not  only  by  combination  with  and  subjection  to 
the  Devil,  but  by  original  spiritual  identity  with  him.  They  are  not  only 
possessed  of  the  Devil,  but  are  radically  devils  themselves.  -And  their  *"lr^ 
distinctive  character  and  origin  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  ear  *'* 
for  the  word  of  God.  '  Ye  therefore  hear  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.*  f  •* 
John  8:  47.     *  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep/  10:  26. 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  these  views  may  be  stated  thus :  If  there 
is  an  original  difference  in  the  spiritual  natures  of  men,  from  which  the  dif- 
ference in  their  voluntary  characters  proceeds,  how  can  they  properly  be 
treated  as  moral  agents,  subjects  of  law,  worthy  of  praise  and  blame  ?  In 
order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  define  moral  agency.  A  free  moral 
agent,  then,  is  a  being  who  has  power  to  act,  and  knowledge  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  actions.  So  Paul  lays  his  foundation : — '  The  wrath  of  God/  says 
he,  '  Is  revealed  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,  .  .  .  because  that  when 
they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  .  .  .  but  worshiped  the  crea- 
ture,' &c.  Rom.  1:  18 — 25.  Here  is,  first,  ihe  power  of  worshiping  God; 
(for  the  same  faculties  that  enable  one  to  worship  the  creature,  are  sufficient 
for  the  worship  of  the  Creator ;)  and,  secondly,  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
God's  right  to  be  worshiped.    Having  simply  these  two  qualifications,  the     • 
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ungodly  are  pronounced  l  without  excuse9 — proper  subjects  of  the  wrath  ef 
God.  Observe  that  the  disposition  or  propensity  is  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  not  necessary  tnat  a  person  should  have  a  good  disposition,  or 
Should  be  free  from  an  evil  one,  in  order  to  constitute  him  a  moral  agent, 
responsible  for  his  actions.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strong  propensity  either  to  good  or  evil,  must  take  away  free 
agency,  even  where  the  power  of  action  and  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  exist*  But  if  this  were  true,  (rod  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  free 
agent;  for  his  propensity  to  righteousness  is  all-controlling  and  unchangeable. 
As  God,  with  such  a  propensity,  is  yet  a  praiseworthy  free  agent,  because 
he  has  the  power  and  knowledge  requisite  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good ;  so  the 
Devil,  with  an  all-controlling  and  unchangeable  propensity  to  unrighteous- 
ness, is  yet  a  free  agent,  worthy  of  condemnation,  because  he  has  the  requi- 
site power  and  knowledge  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil.  The  truth  is,  common 
sense  in  the  matters  of  this  world  never  makes  the  presence  or  absence  of 
any  given  propensity,  or  a  balance  of  propensities,  or  a  state  of  indifference, 
necessary  to  free  agency.  The  drunkard  may  have  an  unconquerable  at- 
tachment to  strong  drink ;  yet  he  is  condemned,  because  he  has  power  to 
abstain,  and  knowledge  of  his  duty. 

If  then  the  disposition  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our  definition 
of  a  moral  agent,  much  more  is  all  consideration  of  the  source  of  that  dis- 
position to  be  excluded  from  the  account.  If  a  person  has  the  requisite 
power  and  knowledge,  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  inquire  either  what  his  dis- 
position is,  or  where  it  came  from.  He  is  a  free  agent,  without  excuse  for 
doing  wrong.  He  may  have  a  propensity  to  evil  stronger  than  death ;  and 
that  propensity  may  be  either  without  beginning,  or  innate,  or  produced  by 
himself;  still,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Paul,  and  of  common  sense, 
he  is  a  free  moral  agent,  justly  punishable  for  his  unrighteousness. 

Now  to  apply  this  philosophy  to  our  views  of  human  depravity.  When  we 
say  that  a  part  of  mankind  are  the  seed  of  the  Devil,  spiritually  depraved  as 
he  is,  we  affirm  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  freo  agency ;  for  spiritual 
depravity  affects  only  the  disposition,  not  the  power  and  knowledge  of  the 
agent.  The  Devil  himself,  aepraved  as  he  is,  is  a  moral  agent,  free  to  do 
right  as  well  as  wrong ;  and  certainly  his  seed  are  not  less  free.  If  men 
have  power  to  do  wrong,  they  have  power  to  do  right ;  for  so  far  as  natural 
power  is  concerned,  it  is  as  easy  to  glorify  God  as  to  glorify  self, — as  easy  to 
feed  one's  neighbor  as  to  kill  him.  And  if  men  know  their  own  rights  and 
wrongs,  they  know  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  every  other  being ;  for  the 
whole  law  of  God  is  summed  up  in  this : — '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  Having  then  the  two  essentials  of  moral 
agency,  their  disposition,  though  it  be  diabolical  and  innate,  does  in  no  way 
Meet  their  freedom  and  responsibility. 

3.  These  views  reveal  the  grounds  of  election  and  reprobation. — 
•  Whom  he  &A  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son.9  Bom.  8:  29.  What  did  God  foreknow  about  those  whom 
be  thus  predestinated  ?  Our  previous  doctrine  points  to  the  answer.  He 
fewkaew  them  m  the  seed  of  the  Son  of  man,  'having  ears  to  hear'  his  word; 
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and  for  this  reason  he  wrote  their  names  in  the  book  of  life,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  The  man  that  sowed  good  seed  in  his  .field,  when  the 
tares  first  appeared,  said  to  his  servants — 'Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  ihe  harvest,  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  ye 
together  first  the  tares  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn ;  but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  barn.9  Matt.  13:  30.  Here  is  election  and  reprobation  foun- 
ded on  foreknowledge.  If  ihe  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  unchange- 
able depravity  of  those  who  are  not  elected  to  salvation  is  to  be  traced  to 
uncreated  evil,  for  which  God  is  in  no  way  responsible,  he  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  justifying  their  reprobation.  God  did  indeed  permit  the  Devil  to 
sow  them  as  tares  in  his  creation,  and  he  foreknew  that  they  would  be  sown. 
So  far  therefore  as  permission  and  foreknowledge  justify  the  expression,  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  foreordained  or  decreed  their  existence  and  wickedness, 
as  well  as  their  destruction.  In  this  permissive  sense  it  is  true  that  he 
'makes  of  the  same  lump,  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dishonor.' 
But  in  this  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  unjust,  because  as  we  have  shown, 
his  decrees  of  this  kind  are  predicated  on  the  necessity  created  by  the  exist- 
ence of  uncreated  evil.  Whatever  odium  attaches  to  the  feet  of  the  repro- 
bation of  the  wicked,  must  at  last  be  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  Devil,  whose 
eternal  wickedness  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  which  disfigure  the 
creation  of  God. 

4.  The  most  interesting  result  of  the  theory  we  advocate,  is  the  glory 
•which  it  casts  upon  the  benevolence  of  God.  Selfishness  may  murmur  and 
brood  over  its  bearings  on  the  cKaracter  and  destiny  of  ihe  creature ;  but 
loyal,  loving  hearts,  will  turn  gladly  to  the  brighter  side — its  vindication  of 
the  character  of  the  Creator.. 

The  foundation  of  Universalism  is  a  presumption  arising  from  the  acknow- 
ledged perfection  of  God's  benevolence.  The  advocates  of  that  belief  argue 
thus :  'God  is  perfectly  good.  But  a  perfectly  good  being  would  not  create 
a  universe  which  should  involve  in  the  ultimate  working  of  its  elements, 
incurable,  eternal  evil.  It  is  therefore  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  universe 
which  God  has  created  involves  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked.'  Or  the 
argument  may  be  stated  thus :  '  God  is  able  to  save  all  mankind.  Since, 
then,  he  is  perfectly  good,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  save  all  mankind.* 
We  call  this  presumption  the  foundation  of  Universalism,  because  we  believe 
that  without  its  support,  all  the  other  arguments  of  that  system  would  be  too 
weak  to  uphold  it  in  the  public  mind.  The  attempt  to  prove,  simply  by  ci- 
tation and  exegesis  of  scripture,  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  is  sad  up-hill 
work.  It  requires  no  little  audacity — and  that  not  merely  against  popular 
belief,  but  against  blazing  evidence — to  undertake  to  show  that  ^everlasting 
punishment,'  in  the  Bible,  means  limited  punishment,  or  no  punishment  at 
all ;  and  when  Universaiists  find  themselves  compelled  by  the  exigency  of 
their  system,  to  march  up  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  batteries  of  the  Bible, 
and  attempt  to  annihilate  theDe vil,  their  exegetical  boldness  becomes  amusing, 
if  not  sublime.  We  cannot  believe  that  sober  men  would  ever  try  to  extort 
Universalism  from  the  Bible,  if  they  were  not  braced  up  to  the  work  by  the 
antecedent  presumption  against  endless  suffering,  from  the  benevolence  of 
God. 
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Bat  this  presumption  is  valid  only  on  the  supposition  (which  indeed  the 
opponents  of  Universalism  generally  allow,  though  we  do  not)  that  evil  orig- 
inated in  God's  creation,  by  his  decree,  or  with  his  consent ;  aud  that  it  is 
in  its  nature  finite  and  curable.  Whereas,  the  true  Bible-doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  primary  evil  allows  no  such  supposition. 
Evil  existed  *  from  the  beginning.*  God  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  its 
origin,  either  by  decree,  or  by  perm'miori,  or  br  choosing  as  be*:  on  ^d 
whole,  a  system  which  involved  it*  bir:h.  Th..*  fact  that  imu -a'-.e  ••.  U  e\is»s> 
instead  of  being  a  ground  for  impeaching  ilie  benevolence  ot  Uod,  is  an  ul- 
timate, ante-mundane,  independent  fact,  for  which  God  is  no  more  respon- 
sible than  he  is  for  his  own  existence.  However  dreadful  eternal  sin  and 
suffering  may  be,  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  murmur  against  God  on  ac- 
count of  it,  than  a  man  would  have  to  murmur  against  his  neighbor  oa 
account  of  a  flood  or  an  earthquake.  We  believe  that  God's  goodness  is 
perfect,  altogether  as  unlimited  and  impartial  as  Universalists  insist ;  and  we 
agree  with  them  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  such  a  being  would  not  have  crea- 
ted a  system  wliich  should  involve  the  birth  of  incurable  evil :  yet  we  believe 
that  evil  exists  which  is  incurable  because  it  had  no  beginning ;  that  it  has 
invaded  God's  creation,  and  will  destroy  forever  a  portion  of  the  human  race ; 
and  there  is  manifestly  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  forms  of  belief. 
The  presumption  then,  in  favor  of  Universalism  from  the  benevolence  of 
God,  is  destroyed. 

But  we  go  farther,  and  assert  that  the  presumption  from  the  benevolence 
of  God  is  as  truly  adverse  to  the  system  which  Universalists  suppose  to  exist, 
as  to  those  systems  which  they  condemn.  The  same  benevolence  which 
would  forbid  the  introduction  or  allowance  of  eternal  evil,  would  likewise 
forbid  the  introduction  or  allowance  of  any  evil.  But  Universalists  cannot 
deny  that  tremendous  evil  does  exist,  even  though  it  be  finite.  They  tee 
that  there  is  a  i  hell  upon  earth/  though  they  may  deny  that  there  is*  one 
any  where  else.  They  clear  God's  character  of  the  great  cloud  of  endless 
misery,  but  they  leave  upon  it  the  little  cloud  of  misery  in  tliis  world.  We 
turn  their  own  argument  against  them  thus :  *  A  perfectly  good  being  would 
not  create  a  universe,  which  should  involve  in  its  working  the  horrible  evils 
which -we  see  in  this  world.'  This  presumption  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that 
on  which  their  doctrine  rests,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  to  which  it  relates ;  and  it  shuts  them  up  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is 
not  perfectly  good,  since  they,  in  common  with  the  orthodox,  hold  that  God 
did  actually  create  the  universe,  including  all  the  elements  which  have  pro- 
duced existing  evil.  We  may  say  then, '  If  the  God  of  the  orthodox,  in 
allowing  endless  misery,  is,  as  Universalists  insist,  far  from  the  standard  of 
perfect  benevolence, — so  the  God  of  Universalists,  in  allowing  the  miseries 
of  this  world,  is  only  somewhat  nearer  that  standard,  but  not  perfectly  good.9 
The  benevolence  of  God  is  seen  to  be  complete,  only  when  it  is  proved  that 
ho  is  not  the  author,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  either  infinite  or  finite 
evil ;  and  this  is  proved  only  by  showing  that  evil  existed  from  eternity. 
Believing  this  as  we  do,  though  we  see  enormous  finite  evil,  and  believe  that 
evil  will  exist  forever,  ire  can  truly  say  that  our  God  is  perfectly  good :  hi* 
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benevolence  is  without  a  cloud.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  good  will  is 
large  enough  to  save  not  only  all  men,  but  all  devils  and  Satan  himself,  if 
the  nature  of  uncreated  evil  did  not  make  it  impossible. 

Universalists  may  say,  in  reply  to  our  reasoning,  that  the  temporary  evil 
nrhich  exists  is  nothing  but  good  in  disguise— that  men  will  be  the  happier 
)n  the  whole  for  having  been  subject  to  sin  and  suffering  in  this  life,  so  that 
ihe  benevolence  of  God  is  not  darkened  at  all  by  the  theory  that  he  intro- 
luced  finite  evil.     We  have  several  objections  to  this  position. 

1.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  the  orthodox  prove  that  the  introduction 
)f  eternal  evil  is  good  on  the  whole,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfection 
)f  God's  benevolence.  They  say  that  the  endless  sin  and  misery  of  a  part 
)f  mankind  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  race  as  a 
vhole  ;  the  evil  being  infinite  only  in  regard  to  duration,  but  finite  in  regard 
io  the  number  of  its  victims.  If  Universalists  object  that  it  is  inconsistent 
vith  justice  and  impartiality  that  a  part  of  mankind  should  be  sacrificed 
eternally  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  orthodox  may  reply,  that  it  is  equal- 
y  inconsistent  with  justice  and  impartiality  that  finite  evil  should  be  un- 
equally distributed,  as  it  manifestly  is ;  that  some  men  should  suffer  more 
ban  others  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  a  part  of  God's  creation,  the 
ingels  for  instance,  should  share  in  the  blessings  of  his  administration  with- 
>ut  suffering  at  all.  We  do  not  see  but  that  the  reasoning  is  as  sound  oil 
me  side  as  on  the  other. 

2.  We  doubt  whether  it  can  be  shown  that  any  evil,  finite  or  infinite, 
jhysical  or  moral,  is  good,  or  can  be  turned  to  good,  in  any  other  than  a 
comparative  or  relative  sense.  One  evil,  as  being  the  preventive  of  another 
hat  is  greater,  may  be,  on  that  account,  relatively  good.  Inoculation  for 
he  kine-pox  is  good,  because  it  is  a  preventive  of  the  small-pox.  But  if 
here  were  no  small-pox  to  be  guarded  against,  men  would  not  take  the  kine- 
>ox  and  call  it  good.  The  chastisements  which  men  suffer  from  the  hand  of 
jrod  and  are  justly  thankful  for,  are  good  as  being  curatives  or  preventives  of 
greater  moral  miseries,  but  in  any  other  relation  they  are  only  evil.  This 
dew  of  the  efficacy  of  evil  justifies  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  vol- 
untarily employing  certain  measures  of  it  in  the  discipline  of  his  creatures, 
m  the  supposition  (which  we  hold  as  true)  that  the  miasma  of  sin  and  death 
existed  '  from  the  beginning,'  as  an  ultimate,  uncreated  entity,  requiring 
>reventives  and  expellents ;  but  it  would  not  justify  him  in  the  twofold,  self- 
>pposing  work  which  Universalist  as  well  as  orthodox  theories  impute  to  him, 
>f  introducing  into  a  universe  free  from  evil,  an  awful  disease  as  well  as  the 
gainful  means  of  its  cure. 

3.  If  it  were  true  that  the  evil  which  men  suffer  is  not  merely  a  relative 
;ood,  (i.  e.,  an  evil  less  than  that  which  it  prevents,)  but  is  actually  the 
neans  of  positive  good,  on  the  principle  that  contrast  increases  pleasure  and 
s  necessary  to  the  highest  happiness,  then  these  three  revolting  consequen- 
ts would  follow,  viz.,  (1)  that  the  angels  who  have  never  been  blessed  with 
(in  and  misery,  are  deprived  of  the  highest  degree  of  happiness ;  (2)  that 
jrod  himself,  who  has  been  holy  and  blessed  from  eternity,  cannot  be  so 
lappy  as  those  of  his  creatures  who  have  sinned  and  suffered ;  (3)  that  the 
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man  or  devil  whose  wickedness  has  sunk  him  deepest  in  the  abyss  of  mistrf, 
will  at  last  be  the  happiest  being  in  existence  ! 

4.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  theory  of  the  Universalists,  that  evil  is  good 
in  disguise,  and  is  a  legitimate,  necessary  product  of  God's  benevolence, 
because  that  theory  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  and  mncerif/ 
which  we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  the  character  and  administration  of  God. 
The  Bible  says  that '  God  is  love ;'  that  he  '  is  light,  and  in  him  is  bo  diik- 
ness  at  all ;'  that  '  he  tempteth  no  man ;'  that  his  works  at  the  beginnifig 
were  '  all  very  good ;'  that  his  gifts  are  '  good  and  perfect.9  In  accordance 
with  these  representations  we  find  him  in  all  his  recorded  dealings  with  man, 
by  word  and  deed,  vehemently  resisting  all  evil.  Now  to  suppose  that  wiA 
all  this  appearance  of  single-eyed  goodness,  he  actually  decreed  or  permitted 
the  first  birth  of  sin  and  misery,  either  finite  or  infinite,  and  regards  it  as  the 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  to  make  him  a  double-dealer,  unworthy  of 
confidence  and  love. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  actual  goodness  of  God  in  the  gift  of  redemption, 
or  in  the  blessings  of  temporal  existence,  can  never  be  seen  in  its  brightneet 
and  immensity,  so  that  the  heart  shall  yield  itself  to  it  with  perfect  faith  and 
love,  and  be  borne  by  it  into  full  and  everlasting  reconciliation,  so  long  as 
that  goodness  is  viewed  through  the  murky  medium  of  that  theology,  whether 
orthodox  or  Universalist,  which  teaches  that  good  and  evil  spring  ultimately 
from  the  same  fountain.  It  matters  not  whether  sin  and  misery  are  repre* 
sented  as  coming  by  the  decree  of  God,  or  by  his  permission ;  whether  they 
are  attributed  to  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  or  to  the  motives  by  whick 
God  has  surrounded  him ; — it  matters  not  how  ingeniously  their  origin  may 
be  mystified,  or  how  long  may  be  the  circuit  of  second  causes  by  which  they 
axe  traced  to  their  final  author :  if  they  are  conceived  of  as  a  part  of  God's 
creation — results  of  machinery  which  he  has  set  in  motion ;  in  short,  if  they 
are  not  separated  in  the  mind  from  the  fruits  of  his  goodness,  and  traced  to 
a  distinct  and  uncreated  source,  it  is  impossible  for  simple-minded  men  to 
,give  him  credit  and  gratitude  for  any  tiling  more  than  the  bare  balance  of 
good  over  evil ;  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  this  world,  is  generally  of 
*mall  amount. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  sees  that  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  atone- 
ment is  represented  as  a  '  great  salvation,'  an  i  unspeakable  gift,'  a  manifes- 
tation of  divine  goodness  which  challenges  all  possible  gratitude.  But  how- 
ever he  may  try  to  believe  and  conform  his  feelings  to  this  representation,  if 
lie  holds  the  common  views  of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  cannot  help  thinking  in 
lis  heart  that  the  sin  and  misery  which  make  redemption  necessary — as  well 
ms  redemption  itself — is  to  be  ascribed  ultimately  to  God's  agency.  This 
being  the  case,  he  sees  that  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  which  God  gives, 
is  just  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  previously 
brought  upon  mankind :  the  debt  is  as  great  as  the  credit,  and  the  account 
3s  balanced,  leaving  God's  claims  of  gratitude  no  greater  than  would  be  that 
•of  a  physician  who  should  first  infect  his  patients  with  some  horrible  disease, 
and  then  labor  to  heal  them.  So  men  are  exhorted  by  religious  teachers  on 
*11  sides,  to  admire  and  be  thankful  for  the  innumerable  mercies  and  bless- 
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fags  which  surround  them  in  the  present  life.  But  every  one  sees  himself 
•unrounded  also  by  innumerable  evils.  Sin  and  death  cover  the  world  with 
desolations.  Now  if  all  that  exists,  good  and  evil,  bitter  and  sweet,  is  as- 
cribed to  one  origin,  and  lies  mingled  in  the  mind  as  one  mass,  men  will 
kardly  see  much  of  the  goodness  of  God  through  the  compound.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  whose  lot  scarcely 
presents  a  preponderance  of  good  over  evil,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are 
taught  to  attribute  that  lot  altogether  to  God,  are  not  very  warm  in  their 
gratitude,  or  sincere  in  their  worship.  They  may  naturally  fear  the  power 
of  God,  and  therefore  be  religious ;  but,  with  hearts  blinded  to  his  goodness, 
however  they  may  use  the  forms  and  professions  of  faith  and  love,  their  re- 
ligion can  be  no  better  than  the  servility  of  sycophants,  bowing  themselves 
before  the  throne  of  a  grim  tyrant. 

The  simple  remedy  for  all  this  lies  in  separating  good  from  evil,  and  at- 
tributing each  to  its  own  distinct,  uncreated  source — bearing  in  mind  mean- 
while, that  God,  the  fountain  of  good,  is  stronger  than  his  adversary,  the 
Devil ;  and  that  within  the  circle  of  creation,  evil  has  its  bounds  beyond 
which  it  cannot  pass ; — so  that  all  evil  may  be  conceived  of,  in  a  negative 
and  protective  sense,  as  subject  to  the  purposes  of  God.  With  these  views 
we  may  sincerely  call  redemption  an  '  unspeakable  gift/  and  adore  the  good- 
ness which  bestowed  it,  without  subtracting  for  the  ruin  which  made  it 
necessary :  we  may  sum  up  by  itself  all  the  good  which  has  crowned  our 
fives,  and  beholding  through  that  alone  the  benevolence  of  God,  may  trust 
and  love  him  as  heartily  as  if  no  evil  had  ever  come  nigh  us. 


§  15.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

"  When  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  to  him  out  of 
every  city,  he  spake  by  a  parable :  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed ;  and  as 
ho  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way -side  ;  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and  fowls  of  the 
air  devoured  it.  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  sprung  up, 
it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  moisture.  And  some  fell  among  thorns; 
and  the  thorns  sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground, 
and  sprang  up,  and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold.  And  when  he  had  said  these 
things,  ho  cried,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  And  his  disciples 
askf-d  him,  saving,  What  might  this  parable  be  ?  And  he  said.  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to  others  in  parables; 
that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand.  Now 
the  parable  is  this:  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  Those  by  the  way -side  are 
thev  that  hear  ;  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of  their 
hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which, 
when  thev  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy  ;  and  these  have  no  root,  which  for  a 
while  bcliovc,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  And  that  which  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with 
cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection. — 
Hut  that  on  the  good  ground  ure  they,  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  hav- 
ing hoard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.    Luke  8:  4-15. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  We  learn  from  this  parable  that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the 
characters  of  men — a  difference  which  is  not  produced  by  the  gospel,  but 
which  exists  before  the  gospel  is  heard,  and  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ent consequences  resulting  from  the  gospel  in  different  persons.  The  *  word 
of  God*  (which  includes  all  the  influences  of  the  gospel)  is  represented  as 
good  falling  upon  different  sorts  of  ground,  and  becoming  productive  or  un- 
productive according  to  the  quality  of  the  spjl  on  which  it  falls.  The  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  the  soil,  of  course,  are  not  produced  by  the  seed,  but 
exist  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  determine  its  product.  The  plain  purport 
of  the  representation  is  that  some  men's  hearts  are  hard,  sterile  and  decep- 
tive, and  others  '  honest  and  good,'  before  the  '  word  of  God'  comes  to  them ; 
and  that  this  antecedent  difference  in  their  characters  determines  the  effect 

*  of  the  word  of  God  upon  them. 

2.  We  learn  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  given  to  all,  and  that  the 
only  reason  of  its  failure  to  effect  salvation  in  some  is  the  depravity  of  their 
hearts,  and  not  the  illiberality  or  partiality  of  God,  or  the  defectiveness  of 
the  gospel.  The  seed  was  sown  by  the  way-side,  on  the  stony  ground,  and 
among  the  thorns,  as  well  as  on  the  good  ground.  The  sower  was  liberal 
enough  and  the  seed  was  good  enough  to  have  secured  a  harvest  on  the  whole 
field.  The  only  reason  that  parts  of  the  field  were  unproductive  was  the  evil 
nature  of  the  soil.  So  the  gospel  is  sent  to  all  men.  God  is  good  enough 
and  his  word  is  fruitful  enough  to  save  the  whole  world.  The  only  reason 
that  some  never  will  be  saved,  is  that  their  hearts  are  not  adapted  to  receive 
and  profit  by  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace. 
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8.  We  learn  that  the  hearts  of  some  in  their  primary  state,  are  not  '  to- 
My  depraved*  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression,  but  are  so  far  '  honest 
nd  good'  that  the  word  of  God  when  it  comes  finds  sympathy  in  them.  This 
ruth,  however,  does  not  imply  that  such  persons,  before  receiving  the  grace 
f  the  gospel,  are  'children  of  God,'  and  have  no  need  of  salvation.  Ground 
lay  be  good,  and  yet,  for  want  of  seed  and  cultivation,  it  may  produce 
othing  good.  Nay,  its  very  fertility  may  give  a  ranker  growth  to  evil  seed. 
n  order  that  good  may  be  produced,  there  must  be  not  only  good  ground, 
ut  good  seed.  So  men  may  have  '  honest  and  good  hearts'  in  the  sense 
itended  by  the  parable,  and  yet,  without  the  word  of  God,  they  may  pro- 
luce  nothing  good ;  but  on  the  contrary,  evil  in  proportion  to  their  fertility. 
?heir  goodness  is  negative,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  receptive,  in  distinction 
rom  that  which  is  positive  and  active ;  and  as  such,  is  equally  adapted  to 
oeter  either  good  or  evil  influences  from  without.  In  order  to  constitute 
ne  a  righteous  man,  and  a  '  child  of  God,'  there  must  be  not  only  a  prima- 
ily  'honest  and  good  heart,'  but  an  infusion  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
children  of  the  kingdom'  are  not  saved  by  nature,  but  they  are  adapted  by 
tature  to  be  saved  by  grace.  Being  primarily  in  the  devil's  possession,  the 
oil  of  their  hearts  produces  nothing  but  evil,  till  God  takes  possession  of 
hem  by  the  gospel.  They  are  therefore  '  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even 
&  others,'  and  can  only  be  saved  by  being  born  again. 

4.  We  learn  by  comparing  this  parable  with  another  which  immediately 
bllows  it  in  Matthew's  account  of  Christ's  instructions,  that  the  good  ami 
>vil  natures  which  men  have  in  their  primary  state,  are  the  oflspring  of  the 
Jon  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devil  on  the  other.  This  parable,  by 
fcself,  would  be  liable  to  question.  One  might  say — i  If  the  gospel  is  pro- 
luctive  or  unproductive  according  as  the  hearts  on  which  it  falls  arc  good  or 
vil,  still  there  is  a  difficulty  back  of  all  this.  Sow  came  the  hearts  of  men, 
h  their  primary  state,  to  be  good  and  evil  ?'  Christ  therefore  proceeds 
lirectly  to  answer  this  question,  by  propounding  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
rheat.  We  will  simply  quote  the  explanation  of  that  parable,  leaving  the 
ext  itself  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

"  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son 
)f  man :  the  field  is  the  world :  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ; 
Kit  the  tiiree  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them 
m  the  devil."  Matt.  13:  37—39. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  in  the  former  parable  the  field  is  mankind 
md  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  in  this  parable  the  field  is  the  world  and 
lie  seed  is  mankind.  In  other  words,  the  different  sorts  of  men  who  are 
represented  by  the  good  and  evil  ground  in  the  first,  are  represented  by  the 
good  and  evil  seed  in  the  second.  So  that  to  Hie  question — '  How  came 
men  to  have  such  hearts  as  are  represented  by  the  way-side,  stony  and 
thorny  ground  V  Christ  answers,  '  He  that  soweth  them  is  the  devil :'  and 
to  the  question — '  How  came  men  to  have  honest  and  good  hearts  V  he 
inswers,  (  He  that  soweth  them  is  the  Son  of  man.'  This  ends  the  matter. 
IThere  is  no  room  for  question  still  further  back ;  for  as  the  Son  of  man  was 
good  *  from  the  beginning/  so  the  devil  was  evil i  from  the  beginning.'    We 
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tacked  the  two  eternal  times  of  good  and  evil ;  and  we  have  no  more 
k  to  ufc,  i  How  earn*  die  devil  to  be  evil  ? — than  '  How  came  the  Son 

a  to  be  foodT 

5e  vie«9  !*•▼•  <n  die  character  of  God  no  just  imputation  of  iDiberality 
tialitv,  either  in  iwpeci  to  the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  while  they 
» salvation.  IwUi  in  respect  to  the  '  honest  and  good  heart9  which  is  its 
dent  cuiditktt,  and  the  word  of  the  gospel,  which  is  its  efficient  cause, 

gen  of  ma*. 


*1S.    THE  PARENTAGE  OF  SIN  AND  HOLINESS. 

HEX  M  h*th  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin.'  James  1 :  15.  The 
irorri  tranriated  lu$t  in  this  passage,  means  simply  desire.  It  is  so 
tfd  in  Luke  22:  15,  Phil.  1:  27,  and  is  used  there  and  elsewhere  in 
jrt**«  James  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  (as  the  usual 
l  of  tho  word  lust  would  seem  to  intimate)  that  there  is  sin  in  lust 

0  previous  to  the  conception  and  birth  of  sin.  He  means  that  the 
drain*  of  human  nature,  which  are  not  sinful  in  themselves,  are  to 

1  the  mother  ie  to  the  child. 

in  eveiy  case  of  conception  and  birth,  there  is  not  only  a  mother, 

|h*r.     Who  then  is  the  father  of  sin  ?     By  whom  does  *  lust  con* 

the  obvious  answer  is — '  The  Wicked  (hie.9     Sin  is  the  product  of 

I  agency,  of  human  desire  and  the  spirit  of  Satan.     So  it  was  in  the 

jfluuigrcssion.     Eve's  natural  desire  of  food  and  wisdom  was  not  sin* 

it  was  a  womb  in  which  the  serpent,  by  words  of  falsehood,  begot 

h>  transgression  was  the  consequence  of  a  spiritual  conjunction  be- 

fir  desire  and  his  wickedness.     So  it  was  in  the  treason  of  Judas. 

of  money  was  provoked  and  inflamed  by  the  affair  of  the  alabaster 

[  then  4  Satan  entered  into  him.*    Hence  the  conception  and  birth 

rrihlo  crime.     So  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Peter  asked 

hath  Satan  filed  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  V    Their  lie 

ild  begotten  m  their  hearts  by  Satan.    Accordingly  John  says  'the 

i  liar  and  the  FATfUSR  of  it? 

iiral  generation  the  Father  gives  his  own  image  to  the  child,  and 
mother  may  bear  children  of  one  complexion  by  one  husband,  and 
of  a  different  complexion  by  another.  So  human  desire,  or  the 
f  moral  action,  may  conceive  by  conduction  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
fl  with  the  Spirit  of  Satan ;  ana  in  that  case  (since  the  child  bears 
o  of  the  father)  the  product  will  be  righteousness,  as  in  the  other 
ih  sin.  So  that  tho  counterpart  of  our  former  statement  is  also  true, 
tiroutmw  is  tho  product  of  the  joint  agency  of  human  desire  and 
<>f   God.     Potcr's  strong  susceptibilities  in  conjunction  with  the 

baton,  produced  impudent  resistance  to  Christ,  and  afterward  a    J 
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lying  denial  of  him.  And  those  same  susceptibilities  in  conjunction  with  the 
spirit  of  God  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  brought  forth  innumerable  acts  of 
undaunted  righteousness.  Paul,  with  his  fiery  zeal,  while  he  had  Satan  for 
his  husband,  persecuted  the  flock  of  God  without  mercy.  When  he  was 
married  to  Christ,  the  fruits  of  the  same  fiery  zeal  were  gigantic  labors  of 
love.  By  the  following  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture concerning  the  conception  and  birth  of  righteousness,  is  the  counterpart 
of  James'  description  of  the  generation  of  sin.  i  Being  made  free  from  sin 
and  become  servants  to  God,  [that  is  subjects  of  his  Spirit,]  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness. y  Rom.  5:  2z.  *  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  that  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  iwto  Grod?  Bom.  7: 4. 
See  also  John  15:  5,  Gal.  5:  22, 

The  Bible  theory,  then,  of  the  parentage  of  moral  action  is  briefly  this : 
Human  nature  is  a  female  which  conceives  and  brings  forth  sin  or  right- 
eousness, according  as  it  has  Satan  o»  God  for  its  husband. 

Practical  Remarks.  1.  We  see  the  ffcHy  of  attempting  to  prevent  sin 
by  the  law,  or  by  any  means  that  operate  only  to  hinder  actual  transgression. 
While  man  is  married  to  the  devil,  commerce  between  them  must  continue, 
and  conception  must  take  place.  All  the  law  can  do  is  to  forbid  the  birth, 
i.  e.  attempt  to  produce  abortion,  or  condemn  the  offspring  when  it  is  born. 
The  only  effectual  way  is  to  bring  about  a  divorce,  and  stop  the  commerce 
and  conception.     This  can  be  done  only  by  the  power  of  God. 

2.  We  see  that  the  true  way  to  produce  righteousness  is  to  preach  Christ 
and  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  Let  man  be  married  to  God  by  faith  and 
spiritual  conjunction,  and  righteousness  will  be  brought  forth,  by  a  process 
as  sure  as  that  of  natural  generation. 


§  17.  THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  CURE. 

• 

'  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.'  So 
they  that  are  sick,  will  not  call  the  right  physician,  or  apply  the  right  rem- 
edy, unless  they  know  the  worst  of  their  case — the  inward  depth  and  final 
cause  of  their  malady. 

Antiquated  and  unfashionable  as  our  doctrine  may  seem  in  these  days  of 
scientific  discovery,  we  feel  bound  to  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  all  who  will 
hear  us,  the  old  Bible  theory  of  universal  disease — the  pathology  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  constantly  ascribed  ail  the  spiritual,  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  maladies  of  human  nature  to  the  power  of  thh 
devil.  We  confess,  that  the  more  we  investigate,  the  more  we  are  attach- 
ed to  Bible  notions  and  Bible  language  on  this  subject.  If  a  man  is  afflicted 
with  fever  or  epilepsy,  instead  of  looking  into  his  blood  or  his  nerves,  hk 
hereditary  constitution  or  his  diet,  for  the  ultimate  cause,  we  go  back  with 
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Jr^is  Christ  to  the  vital  principle,  and  ascribe  his  disease  to  the  power  of  aa 
evil  spirit.  (Sec  Acta  10:  38,  Luke  13:  11 — 10,  &c.)  If  a  man's  mind 
is  dark  and  impervious  to  the  beams  of  truth,  instead  of  regarding  this  at 
the  effect  simply  of  the  structure  of  his  brain,  or  of  his  lack  of  education  or 
attention,  wc  take  Paul's  account  of  the  matter  and  believe  that  'the  god  of 
tliH  worM  hath  Minded  him.'  (2Cor.  4: 4.)  When  men  commit  immoralities, 
in-t'-ad  of  laving  the  blame  on  external  temptation,  we  hold  with  Peter  that 
tiiry  work  wickedness  because'  Satfm  hath  filled  their  hearts.'  (Acts  5:  8, 
John  Vi:  2.)  If  men's  spirits  are  hard,  impenitent  and  dead  to  all  the  at- 
tractions of  heaven,  we  find  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  fact,  not  in  their 
individual  wills,  hut  in  the  dominion  which  the  'prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air'  exorcises  over  them.  (Eph.  2:  2,  2Tim.  2:  26.)  Unphilosophical  and 
superstitious  as  we  may  be  deemed  for  this  avowal,  we  are  persuaded  that 
vvm  scientific  investigation  is  progressing  directly  toward  this  very  theory, 
and  that  when  the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  run  through  its  whole  circle  of 
discovery,  it  will  find  itself  brought  back  to  its  most  ancient  starting  point, 
and  will  die  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  Bible  philosophy  of  life. 

In  holding  these  views  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  human  maladies,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  overlook  or  disregard  secondary  causes.  All  those  external 
iiiilii'.'ticcs  and  acts  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  by  physicians  and  meta- 
physicians  as  the  causes,  we  admit  are  the  occasion*  of  disorder  in  the  econ- 
omy of  human  nature,  and  we  attach  due  importance  to  them  as  such.  If 
a  mnn  in  a  state  of  perspiration  exposes  himself  to  a  current  of  air,  takes 
<  >M,  is  prostrated  by  fever,  and  dies,  we  do  not  attribute  his  death  to  the 
di  vil  irrespective  of  his  own  acts  and  the  physical  influences  which  operated 
upon  him.  Hut  we  call  the  action  of  the  air  upon  his  body,  and  the  conse- 
<|ti<-!it  corruption  of  his  blood,  the  predisposing  causes  or  occasions  of  his 
<l<  ath,  and  the  j>owcr  of  the  devil  the  ultimate  cause.  We  say  that  by  hie 
imprudence  ho  exposed  himself  to  a  fatal  influx  of  spiritual  poison,  and  s» 
tin-  devil  killed  him.  If  a  ship  strikes  a  rock,  springs  a  leak,  and  finally 
sinks,  the  collision  and  the  leak  are,  in  popular  language,  the  causes  of  the 
dieter.  But  strictly  speaking,  the  water  which  run  in  at  the  leak,  sunk 
Hi'-  i-  liip.  So  the  cold  and  the  fever  may  properly  be  called,  in  common  la»» 
fii-i.r^  the  causes  of. the  man's  death;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  po^er  of 
ili"  ih-vil  which  rushed  in  at  the  opening  made  by  the  cold  and  the  fever, 
l.ill<  -I  him.  So,  too,  outward  immoralities  are  properly  regarded  as  the  oe* 
v:\  iom  cif  spiritual  disease  and  death.  Men  are  '  alienated  [from  God]  by 
wi'.-Wil  /Co/-/*.'  Col.  1:  21.  But  the  most  deadly  result  of  wicked  works  is 
ii' . I  I  In:  direct  ruiHchicf  which  they  work  cither  objectively  or  subjectively, 
hot,  the  *  breach  in  tho  spirit'  and  the  influx  of  Satanic  influence  which  they 

iii'r;\  .jf,||. 

For  Urn  piiqicmo  of  embarrassing  our  position,  physiologists  may  ask 
wh«  iIht  a  man  might  hold  his  hand  in  the  fire  without  injury,  if  there  was 
no  df.  il  V  We  answer ;  unless  a  proper  miracle  (as  in  the  case  of  Shadraeh 
ihhI  hit  eumpauiouM)  should  suspend  tho  laws  of  nature,  the  man's  hand 
wumM  iimloiihtedly  ho  burned  and  ho  would  suffer  pain.  But  there  would 
bo  thu  tUilorcuco' between  his  case  and  ordinary  cases  at  present;  via.,  there 
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would  be  no  subsequent  inflammation,  no  chronic  ulceration ;  the  power  of 
life  would  speedily  repair  the  injury :  whereas  under  the  poisonous  influence 
of  Satan,  external  wounds  sometimes  expand  into  permanent  and  fatal  dis- 
eases, and  the  cure  of  them  is  often  protracted  and  difficult.  Thus  while 
we  may  admit  that  in  a  world  free  from  diabolical  power,  external  injuries, 
both  physical  and  spiritual,  would  be  possible,  yet  we  affirm  that  there  would 
be  no  vital  and  cJironic  diseases  either  of  soul  or  body*  And  we  may  say 
further,  that,  if  there  was  no  devil  to  pervert  the  understandings  ana  cor* 
rupt  the  ways  of  men,  the  laws  of  nature  wrotdd  not  be  transgressed,  and 
even  external  injuries,  though  physically  possible,  would  be  exceedingly  rare* 
if  not  altogether  unknown. 

Nor  are  we  obliged  by  our  theory  to  suppose  that  the  devil  is  omniscient 
and  omnipresent  in  such  a  sense  that  he  personally  purposes  and  superintends 
every  particular  instance  of  sin  and  death  that  occurs  in  the  world.  The 
true  view  is  this : — Satan's  spirit  is  an  atmosphere  that  envelopes  mankind, 
pressing  (we  may  say  figuratively)  like  the  air,  with  a  weight  of  'fifteen 
pounds  on  every  square  inch'  of  human  life.  Wherever  there  is  a  vacuum 
in  men's  hearts,  there  that  spirit  enters,  and  manifests  itself  in  selfishness, 
covetousness,  and  all  evil  works.  Wherever  the  laws  of  Kfe  are  violated, 
either  physically  or  spiritually,  there  that  spirit  infuses  its  poison,  aggravar 
ting  and  perpetuating  the  injury.  '  We  know,'  says  the  apostle,  '  tliat  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one.9  1  John  5:  19.  We  can  easily  conr 
ceive  that  any  number  of  men,  lying  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  might  be 
diseased  by  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  without  supposing  any  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  being  from  whom  the  poison  might  emanate. 

We  believe  that  the  devil  is  a  personal  being,  and  that  he  exercises  an  ex* 
tensive  personal  superintendence  over  specific  transactions,  (as  for  instance, 
in  the  temptation  of  Christ,  and  in  the  treachery  of  Judas.)  Indeed  we  see 
much  evidence  that  there  is  a  general  influence  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  which  might  properly  be  called  the  deviVs  providence.  But  we  re* 
gard  it  as  altogether  unnecessary  and  foolish  to  reier  (as  some  are  prone  to 
do)  every  particular  manifestation  of  evil  to  the  personal  volitions  of  Satan* 
The  universal  presence  and  pressure  of  his  spirit  is  a  sufficient  cause  of 
■  general  evil ;  and  we  are  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Bible  writers  in 
referring  to  this  cause  every  specific  instance  of  sin  and  suffering* 

This  theory  of  spiritual  pressure  throws  light  on  many  moral  phenomena^ 
just  as  the  discovery  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  explained  many  physi-* 
eal  facts  which  were  before  mysterious.  The  time  was  when  men  (philoso-^ 
phers  and  all)  supposed  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  was  produced 
.  by  some  inexplicable  attraction,  or  suction,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  piston  or 
bucket.  In  other  words,  they  imagined  that  the  power  which  raised  ther 
water  was  in  the  pump.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  water  is  forced 
up  in  the  pump  by  the  atmosphere  without,  which  presses  with  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  only  effect 
of  the  piston  is  to  remove  this  pressure  from  the  water  within  the  pump,  ancf 
so  allow  the  pressure  on  the  outside  to  force  that  water  upward.  In  like* 
manner,  men  are  accustomed  to  imagine,  when  they  see  a  person  full  of 
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covetousness  for  instance,  that  the  cause  of  his  covetousness  is  in  himself. 
Whereas  our  philosophy  teaches  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  cylinder 
into  which  the  atmospheric  selfishness  that  covers  the  whole  world  has  forced 
an  extra  amount  of  mammonism.  His  own  will,  like  the  piston,  only  removes 
the  opposing  force — ami  the  phenomena  of  his  character,  like  those  of  pump* 
ing,  may  ho  said  to  he  illustrations  of  general '  atmospheric  pressure/  rather 
than  of  individual  '  suction.'  The  same  principle  might  be  applied  and  illus- 
trated in  many  other  ways ;  hut  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  general  that  we  shall 
never  understand  our  own  characters  or  those  of  others — never  know  how  to 
exercise  discriminating  charity  in  judgment — never  have  just  views  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  physical  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  and  spir- 
itual evils  that  exist  around  us, — until  we  learn  to  regard  individual  action 
and  experience  as  the  result  in  a  very  great  measure  of  a  general  spiritual 
influence. 

The  fact  that  '  the  whole  world  licth  in  the  wicked  one,'  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  existence  of  much  dormant  and  incipient  good  inhuman  nature. 
Indeed,  the.  <  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  has  within  his  spiritual  enclo- 
sures many  rehcllious  forces  to  contend  with.  The  self-preservative  and 
reproductive  powers  of  all  life,  the  whole  machinery  of  nature  as  constructed 
by  God,  as  well  as  the  life-giving  elements  which  have  been  infused  into 
human  nature  by  revelation  spiritual  and  written,  are  constantly  resisting 
and  frustrating  more  or  less  the  tendencies  of  the  power  of  death.  Satan  is 
obliged  to  allow  in  his  subjects  many  liberties  which  are  adverse  to  his  do- 
minion. And  indeed  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  just  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  can  afford  to  allow  individuals  and  associations 
to  go  almost  any  length  in  sedition,  provided  they  stop  short  of  overt  re- 
bellion. Men  may  study  and  combine  to  preserve  their  lives  and  health 
under  the  de\ifs  administration,  and  may  actually  preserve  them  a  long 
time  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  attempt,  or  even  to  tliink  of  attempting 
to  escape  death  at  last.  This  would  be  treason.  Thev  mav  extend  discov- 
ery  far  and  wide  in  every  department  of  physical  science  from  geology  to 
mesmerism  ;  but  they  mast  not  break  through  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  This  would  he  prying  into  Utate  secret*.  They  may  make 
great  advances  in  civilization,  refinement  and  morality  ;  but  they  must  not 
think  of*  attaining  entire  freedom  from  sin.  This  would  be  renouncing  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty  the  devil.  They  may  go  all  lengths  in  ascetic  or  be- 
nevolent piety ;  th»'y  may  ascend  even  to  the  verge  of  heaven  in  the  trans- 
ports of  voluntary  devotion  ;  but  they  must  not  enter  into  open  communica- 
tion, and  permanent  vital  union  with  God.  This  would  be  joining  the  enemy. 
Thus  there  is  a  certain  limited  circle  of  improvement  in  health,  knowledge, 
morality  and  piejy  within  which  men  may  act  freely,  without  incurring •  the 
penalties  of  rebellion  ;  but  if  they  step  beyond  that  circle,  they  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  fierce  spiritual  war  with  the  i  god  of  this  world/ 

Now  it  is  certain  that  those  who  remain  within  that  circle,  however  moral 
<ir  religious  they  may  be,  are  subjects  of  the  devil,  '  led  captive  at  his  will/ 
not  indeed  in  respect  to  the  minor  matters  of  life,  (which  .we  have  admitted 
may  be  conducted  in  a  manner  adverse  to  his  interests,)  but  in  respect  to 
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their  weightiest  obligations  and  interests,  viz.,  those  which  relate  to  spiritual 
holiness  and  communication  with  God.  All  the  morality  or  religion  which 
they  can  have  within  that  circle,  can  be  only  a  preparation  for  the  morality 
and  religion  of  the  seeond  birth.  They  are  '  in  the  wicked  one' — uneasy 
and  seditious  under  his  government  perhaps,  waiting  and  hoping  for  power 
to  escape  ;  but  yet,  '  in  the  wicked  one.'  Their  life  is  open  to  the  pressure 
of  his  spirit ;  their  wills  are  limited  by  his  will.  They  cannot  become  sons 
of  God  till  they  break  out  of  the  circle  of  sin  and  death  into  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  vital  union  with  God.  The  simple  reason  of  the  hard  saying, 
4  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,'  is  that  the  spirit  of  sin  is  that  spirit 
of  the  devil  which  broods  over  and  cnelpses  unregcjierate  human  nature,  and 
he  that  commits  sin,  thereby  demonstrates  his  union  with  and  subjection  to 
that  spirit,  whatever  may  be  his  character  and  state  in  other  respects.  '  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin,'  and  he  that  is  the  servant  of  sin 
is  a  spiritual  member  of  the  devil.  *  y/ 

Redemption  commences  in  an  individual  when  he  begins  to  discover  the 
hatefulness  and  amazing  strength  of  the  evil  power  that  enthralls  him. — 
While  he  is  content  with  those  partial  improvements  which  arc  licensed 
within  the  devil's  dominions,  the  spirit  of  sin  within  him  is  comparatively 
dormant.  But  when  his  conscience  is  awakened  by  the  perfect  law  of  God, 
and  he  begins  to  try  his  strength  against  the  outer  circle  of  Satan's  spirit, 
seeking  to  break  through  into  actual  holiness,  sin  revives  within  him  and 
shows  its  power.  At  first  it  infuses  into  him  a  deceptive  notion  of  his  self- 
sufficiency,  by  which  it  leads  him  to  attempt  holiness  in  his  own  strength, 
under  the  point-blank  battorjes  of  the  law.  He  marches  up  to  the  deadly 
breach,  and  falls  back  wounded  and  discouraged.  Again  and  again  he  makes 
the  vain  attempt,  and  at  every  failure  sinks  deeper  in  despair  and  spiritual 
death.  At  length  dire  experience  kills  out  his  false  and  proud  philosophy 
about  free-will,  and  he  discovers  that  something  stronger  than  his  own  spint 
is  concerned  in  his  sinfulness,  and  that  something  stronger  must  help  him  to . 
holiness.  He  learns  that  there  is  a  mighty  devil  whose  spirit  envelopes  and 
works  in  him — that  there  is  a  4  law  of  sin  in  his  members'  emanating  from 
a  power  independent  of  himself,  holding  captive  his  will  with  inexorable  ob- 
stinacy, and  invincible  strength.  He  is  forced  to  the  conclusion — '  It  is  no 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.'  If  the  difficulty  were  in  his 
own  individual  will  alone,  he  might  have  hope.  But  he  finds  that  a  will  far 
mightier  thanTns  holds  him  in  bondage  to  sin  and  death.  He  perceives  that 
the  law,  acting  upon  his  own  understanding  and  susceptibilities  only,  and 
not  upon  the  power  which  enslaves  him,  can  only  torment  and  destroy  him, 
just  as  a  wheel  locked  into  some  mighty  machinery  and  revolving  by  its  pow- 
er, would  only  be  corroded  and  broken  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  a 
wheel  belonging  to  a  separate  machine,  and  revolving  hi  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  finds  that  he  can  be  saved  only  by  being  detached  from  the  spir- 
itual power  of  the  devil,  and  that  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a  spirit 
stronger  than  the  devil.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  his  own  spirit  is  no 
match  for  the  destroyer,  and  thus  he  is  brought  to  look  abroad  for  help.  '»' 
His  final  cry  is — *  0  wretched  man  that  I  am;  wno  shall  deliver  me  from 
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the  body  of  this  death  ?  Who  shall  detach  me  from  the  poirer  of  the  evfl  one  V 
Now  he  is  ready  to  lav  hold  on  salvation  by  grace. 

Here  we  may  see  the  nature  of  true  repejitance  ;  that  repentance  which 
God  given  men,  i  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.'  2  Tim.  2:  2o,  20.  It  may 
be,  at  the  beginning,  a  conviction  of  individual  sins — a  sorrow  for  personal 
deeds  done ;  but  in  the  end  it  becomes  an  abhorrence  of  the  devil,  and  of 
self  as  spiritually  identified  with  the  devil.  The  spirit  of  God,  which  '  pierces 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,'  begins  to  insinuate  itself  between 
the  individual  and  the  evil  spirit  which  envelops  him.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
fusion is  to  turn  the  eye  of  his  conscience  on  his  spiritual  state,  and  to  pro- 
duce self-loathing.  That  part  of  the  man  which  receives  and  sympathizes 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  imbibes  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  thus  begins  to  hate 
that  other  part  which  is  in  union  with  the  devil,  as  God  hates  the  devil. — 
Instead  of  looking  at  his  works,  the  man  literally  4  liates  his  own  life?  as 
being  4  part  and  parcel'  of  that  poisonous  spirit  which  is  the  fountain  of 
universal  sin.  So  too,  godly  sorrow,  at  the  beginning,  before  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  heart's  core,  may  manifest  itself  in  attempts  to  turn  from  evil 
deed*,  to  good  deeds ;  but  in  the  end  it  i  works  repentance  unto  life' — a 
turning  from  the  spirit  of  sin  to  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  Any  repen- 
tance which  exercises  itself  merely  about  works,  and  stops  short  of  a  thorough 
purgation  of  the  vital  principle,  by  expelling  the  virus  of  Satan  and  admit- 
ting the  life  of  God,  is  not  Bible  repentance,  and  will  need  to  l>e  '  repented  of,' 
at  last.  True  repentance  is  effected  by  the  spirit  of  God  ministered  through 
his  word.  Faith,  or  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  existence,  power  and 
hatefuhiess  of  the  devil  on  the  one  hand,  ajad  of  the  existence,  resurrection- 
energy,  and  glorious  holijiess  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  .on  the  other,  is  its 
principal  ingredient. 

This  repentance  is  the  beginning  of  universal  and  eternal  victory  over  the 
.  devil,     lie  who  has  fought  and  won  this  fight,  will  conquer  in  every  battle 
afterward  for  ever.     Death  is  dethroned  within  him,  and  eternal  life  is  begun. 
He  has  found  out  the  cause,  and  obtained  the  cure  of  all  evil. 


§  18.    THE  ATONEMENT. 

It  is  important  that  the  great  act  of  redemption,  fulfilled  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  should  not  be  conceived  of  as  an  act  of  mere  benevolence.  God's 
love  toward  the  world,  manifested  in  that  act,  was  chaste,  as  well  as  fervent ; 
prudent,  as  well  as  generous.  The  atonement  was  made  for  the  *  whole  world? 
it  reconciled  human  nature  to  God ;  and  it  freely  offers  to  all  men  forgiveness 
and  salvation.  But  this  is  only  one  half  of  its  object  and  result.  In  the 
other  half  (which  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked,)  we  behold  instead  of 
the  ( goodness,'  the  *  severity'  of  God.  The  atonement  was  not  made  for  the 
devjl — it  effected  no  reconciliation  of  the  divine  and  diabolical  natures — it 
offers  no  forgiveness,  no  salvation  to  Satan  and  his  angels.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ  died  '  that  he  might  destroy*  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is 
the  devil.'  Heb.  2:  14.  In  the  very  act  by  which  man  was  redeemed, 4  the 
prince  of  this  world  was  judged.'  John  12:  31,  32. 

When  Adam  sinned,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  devil.  His 
posterity,  in  consequence  of  this  surrender,  came  into  being  witliin  the  circle 
of  the  devil's  spiritual  attraction — under  a  law  of  gravitation  toward  sin  and 
death.  Every  individual,  before  Christ,  by  his  own  sin  repeated  and  con- 
firmed Adam's  surrender.  Thus  the  human  and  diabolical  natures  were 
married  and  identified — the  spirit  of  man  and  the  devil  became  one.  Thus 
i  judgment  unto  condemnation,' — the  condemnation  of  him  who  was  a  hope- 
less liar  and  murderer  *  from  the  beginning,' — passed  upon  all  men.  Thus 
the  devil  became  H he  prince  of  this  world.9 

We  must  however  distinguish  between  the  guilt  of  the  parties  to  this  dread- 
ful combination.  The  devil  was  the  seducer ;  man  was  the  victim.  The  sin 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity  was  not  original  in  themselves ;  but  instigated, 
begotten,  spiritually  infused  by  their  tempter.  This  distinction  enters  into 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  determines  the  measure  of  the  atonement, 
God  has  made  dfrangements  for  saving  the  victim,  but  not  the  seducer.  The 
devil  is  destroyed,  not  redeemed,  by  the  act  that  sets  his  captives  free. 

These  arrangements  are  fully  justified  by  the  assumption  (on  the  basis  of 
which  they  are  obviously  made,)  that  the  devil  is  a  hopeless  sinner,  and  man 
is  not.  We  kave  it  with  those  who  believe  the  devil  to  be  a  part  of  God's 
creation,  to  vrofy*  fhk  assumption  as  they  may.  We  believe  the  devil  is  a 
hopeless  sinner,  because  he  is  an  uncreated  being — one  whose  sin  never  had  a 
beginning,  and  therefore  never  will  have  an  end. 

However  this  may  be,  if  it  is  true  that  under  the  apostacy,  man  and  the 

*  The  word  translated  destroy  in  this  passage,  primarily  means,  to  render  inactive,  idle, 
useless.  (See  Robinson,  Schrevelius,  &c.)  It  does  not  mean  to  annihilate.  This  may 
be  seen  by  an  example.  In  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  (Luke  13:  7)  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  says;  '  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereih  it  the  ground?'  The  original  word  hero 
rendered  cumbereth,  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  destroy  in  Heb.  2: 14.  The  man  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  the  fig  tree  annihilates  the  ground,  but  that  it  renders  it  useless.  In 
fact  the  word  destroy  is  often  used  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  to  signify,  not  annihilation, 
but  termination  of  power,  activity,  &c.  Napoleon  was  destroyed  at  Waterloo,  though  ho 
existed  afterward.    So  Christ's  death  will  bring  to  nought  the  devil's  kingdom. 
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devil  arc  one,  and  that  the  devil  is  a  hopeless  sinner,  then  it  is  manifest  that 
the  first  step  of  redemption  must  be  a  separation  of  man  from  the  devil. 
This  indeed  is  not  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  work  necessary  in  the  case. 
It  is  only  the  negative  part  of  salvation.  The  positive  is  union  with  God. 
But  the  divorce  of  the  first  husband  is  as  essential  as  the  marriage  to  the 
second,  and  must  go  before  it.  The  evil  spirit  must  first  be  exorcised,  and 
then  the  good  spirit  may  take  its  place. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  then,  our  first  inquiry  is — How 
did  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  destroy  the  devil  ? 

i  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace : 
but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he 
taketh  from  him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils.' 
Luke  11:  21,  22.  Jesus  Christ  uttered  this  saying  with  direct  reference  to 
his  warfare  with  Satan.  The  principle  which  it  contains  may  guide  us  to  an 
answer  to  the  above  question. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Victory  by  which  man  is  redeemed,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  stronger  than 
the  devil — i.  e.  that  he  should  be,  as  he  was,  the  uncreated  fck>n  of  God. 
See  p.  103,  paragraph  (3.) 

In  the  next  place  it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  should  'come  upon' 
the  strong  roan  who  kept  the  world  as  his  palace,  and  held  the  souls  of  men 
as  his  goods.  He  therefore  took  upon  him  human  nature.  Thus  the  strength 
of  the  Godhead  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  strength  of  the 
devil,  in  the  very  field  which  was  to  be  won. 

But  human  nature,  in  the  mere  corruption  of  the  original  fall,  was  not  the 
field  in  wliich  sin  manifested  its  full  strength.  *  The  law  entered  that  the 
offense  might  abound.'  It  may  be  truly  said  that  when  God  placed  man  un- 
dcr  the  law,  human  nature  suffered  a  second  fall.  In  the  Jewish  nation 
during  its  legal  dispensation,  sin  was  ripened — the  energies  of  Satan  were 
concentrated — and  the  union  of  the  human  and  diabolical  natures  was  as  far 
as  possible  perfected.  Christ,  therefore,  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham— 4  was  made  under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  theif^hat  were  under 
the  law.'  The  energy  of  the  Godhead  entered  human  nature,  at  the  point 
where  Satan's  scat  and  strength  was. 

In  due  time  a  desperate  conflict  commenced  between  the  divine  nature  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil  on  the  other,  with  human  nature 
for  the  battle-field.  We  may  notice  two  critical  points  in  the  j#ogress  of  this 
conflict,  previous  to  the  death-struggle,  in  which  it  was  finally  decided.  At 
the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry,  Satan  made  a  personal  attempt  to 
•educe  him  into  sin.  After  plying  him  with  temptations  rimilar  to  those  by 
which  Adam  fell,  and  others  more  subfle  and  mighty,  with  every  advantage 
that  could  give  them  force,  the  tempter  was  forced  to  quit  the  field,  baffled 
and  dismayed.  Christ  followed  up  this  victory  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
gospel,  and  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  life.  In  defiance  of  the  power  of 
death  which  had  hitherto  reigned  over  human  nature,  he  at  once  began  to 
heal  all  manner  of  diseases  and  cast  out  devils,  by  his  word.  Matt.  4:  24. 
At  a  later  period,  after  he  had  evinced  his  own  personal  triumph,  he  com- 
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missioned  seventy  disciples  to  go  abroad  through  the  land,  with  the  same  vic- 
torious power.  They  returned  '  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject 
unto  us  through  thy  namo.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan  as  light- 
ning fall  from  heaven.'  Luke  10:  1,  18.  Here,  as  in  the  former  action, 
the  defeat  of  the  devil  stands  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  going  forth 
of  the  spirit  of  life.  By  these  tokens  we  inay  discern  the  nature  of  the  in- 
visible conflict  which  was  in  progress.  As  the  devil  withdrew  from  human 
nature,  God  entered.  And  thus,  we  shall  see,  when  Satan  was  decisively 
and  forever  overthrown,  in  the  battle  of  the  cross,  God  was  fully  reconciled 
to  human  nature,  and  poured  forth  the  spirit  of  life  upon  all  flesh. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  become  a  man,  that 
he  might  redeem  men ;  and  that  he  should  be  made  under  the  law,  that  he 
*  might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.  We  now  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  wan  necessary  that  he  should  die,  that  Tie  might  redeem  the  dead* 
The  same  spiritual  law  that  required  his  incarnation,  and  his  subjection  to 
Judaism,  also  required  his  submission  to  death.  Human  nature,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  perpetually  existing,  was  principally  in  the  invisible  world,  beyond 
the  vail.  The  living  generation  was  only  the  surface  of  mankind — as  it 
were,  the  visible  bark  of  a  tree, — whose  sap  and  heart  were  in  the  regions 
of  death.  In  that  same  inner  world,  the  devil  had  his  sanctuary,  c  He  that 
had  the  power  of  death,'  was  in  a  special  sense  *  the  lord  of  the  dead.'  The 
living  were  linked  to  him  by  sin-;  but  the  dead  were  his  by  the  double  chain 
of  sin  and  death.  If  Jesus  Christ,  then,  would  redeem  human  nature  as  a 
whole, — if  he  would  encounter  and  destroy  the  devil  in  his  sanctuary, — he 
must  descend  from  the  surface  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  ;  he  must  follow 
human  nature,  where  Satan  had  dragged  it,  into  the  '  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.'  '  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might 
be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living.'  Rom.  14:  9. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Christ's  death  was  for  the  benefit 
only  of  the  dead.  It  was  necessary  to  the  redemption  of  the  living,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  the  living  wore  spiritually  connected  with  the  dead, 
and  under  the  power  of  inevitable  gravitation  toward  death ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  destruction  of  the  devil  was  necessary  to  the  redemption  of  all. 
The  death  of  Christ  destroyed  the  cause  of  death,  for  the  living  as  well  as 
for  the  dead. 

We  arc  now  prepared,  at  least  in  part,  to  answer  the  question — How  did 
the  death  of  Christ  destroy  the  devil  ?  It  destroyed  him  by  admitting  the 
eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  God  into  immediate  contact  with  the  seat  of  his  life. 
It  unbarred  the  last  and  darkest  recess  of  the  strong  man's  palace, — and 
there  the  stronger  man  overcame  and  bound  him. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  evidently  a  spiritual  baptism  into  the  devil,  of 
which  the  corporeal  crucifixion  was  only  an  index  and  consummation.  A 
day,  at  least,  before  his  crucifixion,  he  said  to  the  people,  'Now  is  my  soul 
troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for 
this  cause  came  I  unto  tliis  hour.  *  *  *  Noiv  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world:  ngjv  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out?  John  12:  27,  31. 
He  was  then  entering  the  cloud  of  death.    A  few  hours  later,  when  he  was 
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alone  with  his  disciples,  bis  '  soul  was  sorrowful  oven  unto  death.9  The 
magnetism  of  the  devil  was  upon  him — as  was  indipte^hy  the  drowsiness 
of  the  disciples,  as  well  as  by  his  own  bloody  agon^**  With  a  desperate  pur- 
pnpe  of  either  corrupting  or  destroying  him,  Satan  poured  himself  out  upon 
th»»  Son  of  l*od,  thus  interposing  his  own  black  spirit  between  the  sufferer 
and  his  Father,  and  causing  him  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  that  fury,  which  was 
drawn  forth  from  God,  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  the  sin  of  Satan. 

This  Pentecost  of  the  devil,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  day  before  the  crucifixion.  Thus  Christ's  prediction  that  he  should  be 
4  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three  niyhtsj  (Matt.  12:  40,)  was 
fulfilled.  Counting  from  the  crucifixion,  his  death  continued  only  two  nights 
and  a  part  of  three  days.  Counting  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  into  the 
devil,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  '  heart  of  the  earth,'  he  died  three  days  and 
three  nights  before  his  resurrection. 

In  that  baptism  the  devil  and  the  Son  of  God  met  face  to  face — their  re- 
spective strength  was  tried  to  the  uttennost — and  the  devil  was  overcome 
and  cast  out.  Thus  Christ  became  what  the  devil  had  been  before,  the 
i  prince  of  this  world' — the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  devil  was  a  part  of  the  atonement,  and  had  an 
important  agency  hi  reconciling  the  world  to  God,  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  several  interesting  illustrations  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi  by  Phin- 
ehas, presents  a  pertinent  example  of  the  Bible  idea  of  atonement : 

"  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods : 
and  the  pcoplo  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself 
unto  Baal-peor  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before 
the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  thu  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned  away 
from  Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his 
men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor.  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came,  and  brought  unto  his  brethren  a  Midianitish  woman,  in  the  sight  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  weep- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  when  Phinehas 
the  son  of  Elcazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  among 
the  congregation,  and  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  he  went  after  the  man  of 
Israel  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and  the 
woman  through  her  belly.  So  the  plague  was  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  those  that  died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  (while  he  was 
zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,)  that  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in 
my  jealousy.  Wherefore  say,  Behold,  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace : 
and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was  slain,  even  that  was 
slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  wrs  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  chief 
house  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  woman  that  was 
slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur :  he  was  head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief 
house  in  Midian."  Numb.  25: 1— -15. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  atoning  value  of  this  transaction — that  which  recon- 
ciled the  congregation  of  Israel  to  God, — was  the  righteousness  of  Phinehas, 
displayed  in  the  destruction  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  God  evidently  regarded 
the  public  exhibition  of  holy  zeal  on  the  part  of  Phinehas,  as  a  redeeming 
leaven,  which  would  diffuse  its  influence  though  the  congregation ;  while  the 
signal  vengeance  that  fell  on  Zimri  and  Cozbi  was  fitted  to  destroy  the  spir- 
itual cause,  and  stay  the  progress,  of  the  moral  infection  which  had  drawn  v 
wrath  upon  the  congregation.  There  was  good  reason,  therefore,  why  that 
wrath  should  be  withdrawn.  The  atonement  had  virtually  made  an  end  of 
the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  venal 
suffering  in  this  case  was  inflicted  not  on  the  righteous  person  who  made  the 
atonement,  but  on  real  offenders  and  seducers.  Zimri  and  Cozbi  were  the 
vicarious  victims  who  received  the  avenging  stroke,  instead  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Phinehas  was  indeed  the  actor  of  what  may  be  called  a  vicar  if 
rious  righteousness.  His  zeal  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  people,  be- 
cause it  necessarily  diffused  moral  health  among  them.  But  he  did  not  make 
the  atonement  by  suffering  the  punisEment  himself,  which  was  due  to  the 
sin  of  Israel,  but  by  inflicting  it  on  those  who  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders 
in  that  sin.  In  all  this  we  have  a  miniature  of  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus 
Christ.  By  a  glorious  act  of  righteousness  he  destroyed  the  devil,  the  great 
seducer  of  the  world.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  sin  of  the  world  was  put  away, 
and  the  leaven  of  righteousness  introduced ;  so  that  God  could  safely  witn-  y 
draw  his  wrath  and  proclaim  forgiveness  to  man.  But  in  this  atonement,  as 
in  the  other,  the  penal  suffering  due  to  sin  was  inflicted  where  it  was  de- 
served, not  on  the  innocent  champion  of  righteousness,  but  on  the  great  head 
and  representative  of  all  sin.  Christ  did  indeed  suffer  in  the  act  by  which 
he  destroyed  the  devil  and  redeemed  the  world,  but  his  suffering  was  not 
penal.  The  curse  to  which  he  submitted,  considered  as  punishment,  was 
directed  not  against  him,  but  against  the  devil ;  and  he  submitted  to  it,  not 
as  a  criminal,  but  as  an  executioner.  He  died,  *  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.'  If  we  suppose  it  necessary 
that  Phinehas  should  have  died  himself,  in  the  act  by  which  he  slew  Zimri  #' 
and  Cozbi,  we  make  the  case  a  complete  miniature  of  the  great  atonement. 

II.  In  the  following  account  of  the  scape-goat,  we  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  the  devil : 

"Aaron  shall  take  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin. offering,  .  .  .  and  he  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  goats,  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  for  the  scape-goat. 
And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  on  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for  a 
sin-offering.  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat,  ehall  be 
presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him 

go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat 

of  the  sin-offering  that  is  for  the  people,  and  bring  his  blood  within  the  vail,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy -seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat ;  and  he  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  holy  place.  •  •  •  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of  recon- 
ciling the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat :  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat, 
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nnd  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness :  and  Aft 
goat  shall  boar  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a  land  not  inhabited  :  and  he  shift 
let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness.  ....  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward 
come  into  the  camp."  Lev.  16:  5 — 26. 

What  docs  the  scape-goat  represent  ?  The  popular  commentators,  suck 
as  Scott  ami  Clarke,  say  without  hesitation,  it  represents  Christ,  bearing 
away  our  sins  into  the  land  of  forgetfulncss.  But  many  objections  arise 
against  this  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the  goat  on  which  the  Ix)rdVlot  fell, 
certahily  typified  Christ ;  and  the  several  offices  and  destinations  of  the  twe 
are  represented  as  so  entirely  diverse,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  both  typify 
the  same  person.  One  of  them  is  for  the  Lord ;  the  other  is  for  the  wilder- 
ness. One  is  a  propitiatory  offering,  whose  blood  sanctifies  the  tabernacle; 
the  other  is  loaded  with  sins,  and  sent  away  as  a  polluted  and  detestable 
object.  And  then  how  revolting  and  false  is  the  idea  that  Christ  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  of  destruction  with  the  sins  of  the  world  upon  him,  and 
left  thrrr.  If  the  scape-goat  had  been  sent  away  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  then  brought  back  for  a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord,  it  might  have  repre- 
sented Christ  in  his  death  nnd  resurrection.  But  it  was  sent  away  never  to 
return  ; — and  Jewish  writers  tell  us  it  was  left  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice* 
that  it  might  fall  and  perish.  Moreover,  the  man  by  whom  it  was  sent  away, 
■wrw  regarded  as  defiled  by  it. 

Azazel  is  the  Hebrew  word  translated  scape-float.  Gesenius  says:  "By 
this  name  1  suppose  is  to  be  understood  originally  some  idol,  that  was  ap- 
peased with  sacrifices ;  but  afterward,  as  the  names  of  idols  were  often 
transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote  an  evil  demon  dwelliiuj  in  the  desert 
and  to  be  placated  with  victims.  The  name  Azazel  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs 
for  an  evil  demon.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  have  referred  the  word  to  the 
goat  itself,  translating  it  scajje-aoat,  although  obviously  in  Lev.  1<>:  8,  the 
antithesis  lies  botween  fur  Azazel  J  i\\n\  for  the  Lord?  "  (Sec  Ges.  Lexi» 
•con,  p.  751.)  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (which  certainly  is 
plausible)  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  idea  that  Christ  Is  represented  by  the 
scape-goat.  We  should  much  prefer  to  regard  Christ  as  the  Lord's  victim, 
and  Judas  as  the  devil's. 

The  following  curious  storv  is  taken  from  Calmefs  Dictionarv.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  Bruce,  an  eastern  traveler: 

"  We  found  that,  upon  some  discussion,  tho  garrison  and  townsmen  had  been 
fighting  for  several  days,  in  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammunition 
in  the  town  had  been  expended ;  but  it  had  since  been  agreed  on  by  the  old  men 
of  both  parties,  that  nobody  had  been  to  blame  on  cither  side,  but  the  whole 
wrong  was  ihe  work  of  a  camel.  A  camel,  therefore,  was  seized,  and  brought 
without  the  toicn,  and  there  a  number  on  both  sides  having  met,  they  upbraided 
the  camel  with  every  thing  that  had  been  either  said  or  done.  The  camel  had 
killed  men  ;  he  had  threatened  to  set  the  town  on  fire  ;  the  camel  had  threatened 
to  burn  the  aga's  house  and  the  castle ;  he  had  cursed  the  grand  seignior,  and 
the  sheriff  of  Mecca  ;  (the  sovereigns  of  the  two  parties  ;)  and,  the  only  thing 
the  poor  animal  was  interested  in,  he  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  wheat  that 
was  going  to  Mecca.     After  spending  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon  in  upbraid- 
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org  the  camel,  whose  measure  of  iniquity,  it  seems,  was  nearly  full,  each  man 
thrust  him  through  with  a  lance,  devoting  him,  diis  manibus  et  diris,  by  a  kind 
of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand  curses  upon  his  head.  After  which  every  man 
retired,  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  the  camel !  The 
reader  will  easily  observe  in  this  some  traces  of  the  Azazel,  or  scape-goat  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  turned  out  into  the  wilderness  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lev.  16:  21." 

If  this  was  a  ceremony  of  kindred  nature  to  that  of  the  scape-goat  offering, 
(as  Robinson  and  Bruce  both  seem  to  suppose,)  it  is  another  evidence  that 
the  common  opinion  that  Christ  is  the  scape-goat,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 
How  horrible  the  thought  that  men — and  much  more  that  God — should  deal 
with  Christ,  as  those  foolish  barbarians  dealt  with  the  poor  camel !  And  yet 
we  can  make  nothing  else  of  the  orthodox  atonement.  Such  treatment  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  dcril,  would  be  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice. — 
The  sins  of  all  men,  when  traced  to  their  source,  are  actually  '  the  works  of 
the  devil'  which  Christ  was  manifested  to  destroy. 

These  considerations  utterly  preclude  the  idea  that  Christ  is  the  antitype 
of  the  scape-goat,  and  point  us  directly  to  that  other  victim  who  was  destroyed 
forever  when  Christ  died.  The  whole  ceremony  was  obviously  designed  to 
shadow  forth  what — as  we  have  seen — the  New  Testament  plainly  teaches, 
that  in  the  atonement,  at  the  same  time  that  Christ  offered  himself  an  accept- 
able sacrifice  to  God,  the  devil,  as  the  father  and  representative  of  all  sin, 
was  devoted  to  eternal  destruction.  l 

This  view  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  sins  of  the  world  are  disposed 
of.  Instead  of  being  imputed  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  to  Christ,  to  whom 
they  do  not  belong,  they  are  fairly  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  devil  to  whom 
they  do  belong.  '  The  old  serpent  that  deceiveth  the  whole  world'  is  legiti- 
mately made  the  scape-goat  of  the  whole  wrorld.  A  king,  in  dealing  with  a 
revolted  province,  may  properly  make  a  distinction  between  the  guilt  of  the 
common  people,  and  that  of  the  leading  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  When 
he  has  captured  the  ringleader  and  made  a  public  example  of  liim,  he  may 
safely  forgive  the  rest — i  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,'  but  to- 
their  seducer.  It  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  become  sensible  of  the 
evil  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  they  should  confess  and  renounce  it,  imputing 
their  delusion  to  its  true  author,  and  consenting  to  his  execution.  So  the 
priest  was  required  to  put  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  con- 
fess the  sins  of  the  people  over  him.  And  so  repentance  and  confession, 
with  an  approval  of  the  destruction  of  Satan  as  the  instigator  of  the  sins  of 
the  world,  is  necessary,  in  order  that  men  may  avail  themselves  of  the  atone* 
ment.  <  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them' — because  Christ  by  his  death  destroyed  the  cause- 
of  their  trespasses,  and  opened  the  way  for  men  by  repentance  and  faith  to 
separate  themselves  from  that  cause,  and  join  themselves  to  a  nucleus  of 
righteousness. 

^  With  these  views,  we  can  see  how  God  can  i  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
kim  tliat  belie veth ;' — how  the  law,  which  immutably  joins  death  to  sin,  can 
be  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  and  yet  man  be  saved.    The  penalty  of 


.* 
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by  which  he  gave  them  his  health  and  took  their  sickness.  But  this  suffering 
certainly  was  not  penal.  It  was  necessary,  not  because  the  law  required  it, 
but  because,  without  it,  he  could  not  enter  into  the  sufferers  and  cast  the 
devil  out.  By  this  hint  of  the  evangelist  we  may  discern  the  true  nature  and 
object  of  all  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  negative  part  of  the  atonement,  is 
this :  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death,  entered  into  the  vitals  of  the  devil,  and 
overcame  him.  He  thus  destroyed  the  central  cause  of  sun.  The  effect  of 
this  act  on  them  that  believe,  is  to  release  them  from  the  power  of  sin ;  and 
on  them  that  believe  not,  to  consign  them  with  the  devil  to  destruction. 

The  positive  part  of  the  atonement,  i.  e.  the  atron&ment,  or  reconciliation 
and  spiritual  union  of  God  and  man,  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  will 
be  brought  to  view  in  several  succeeding  articles.     * 


§  19.    THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

4  The  flesh  luSeth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.'  When  the  flesh  prevails  over  the 
spirit,  as  in  the  experience  described  in  Rom.  7:  7 — 25,  the  spirit  is  in  the 
bonds  of  death.  When  the  spirit  prevails  over  the  flesh,  as  in  the  experience 
described  in  Rom.  8,  the  flesh  is  crucified.  The  two  powers  are  at  deadly 
enmity  with  each  other,  and  whichever  is  strongest  kills  the  other. 

In  Christ  the  spirit  prevailed  over  the  flesh,  from  the  beginning.  His  life 
in  this  world  was  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  (or,  in 
another  point  of  view,  between  God  and  the  devil,)  in  which  the  spirit  con- 
stantly o^rcame  the  flesh.  As  the  struggle  proceeded,  his  spirit  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger.  In  this  way  he  was  educated,  so  to  speak,  for  his 
office,  and  became  perfect  as  a  champion  of  the  tempted.  4  Though  he  were 
a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  him.' 

His  last  conflict  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  was  more  severe  and  more 

decisive  than  any  which  preceded  it ;  but  it  was  not  different  in  kind  from 

the  struggles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  birth.     The  powers  of 

good  and  evil — the  spirit  with  God  for  its  supporter  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

flesh  with  the  devil  for  its  supporter  on  the  other — which  had  been  warring 

within  him  from  the  beginning,  at  last  came  to  a  desperate  issue.    The  last 

great  act  of  obedience  which  God  required  of  his  spirit,  and  which  the  flesh, 

instigated  by  Satan,  struggled  furiously  to  frustrate,  was  submission  to  death. 

The  spirit  conquered.    Hell  could  not  turn  the  Son  of  God  aside  from  his 

appointed  pathway.    c  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God,*  was  the  word  of  his 

spirit,  as  he  laid  hiqiself  upon  the  altar. 

In  that  final  sacrifice  the  flesh  was  destroyed,  and  the  devil*  whose  all  was 

1ft 
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stakdl  on  the  trial,  lost  his  kingdom.  Christ  was  perfected;  and  thenceforth 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  devil,  in  all  the  conflicts  of  his  followers,  a  spirit 
on  which  temptation  had  done  its  worst,  and  which  was  thus  triumphantly 
proved  immutable  in  righteousness. 

With  this  view  of  Christ's  work,  w*  perceive  that  his  literal  death  on  the 
cm~s  was  nut  the  whole  of  his  crucifixion,  hut  its  consummation.  The  true 
'#■#•«•**  »f  Chris?  Nag  the  subjugation  of  his  flesh  hy  his  spirit,  and  that  was 
a  process  which  extended  through  his  whole  life,  though  its  mrst  notable  act 
and  its  ierminuii<>u  took  place  on  Calvary.  His  sririt  was  mortifying  his  flesh 
hi  oheiiienee  to  the  will  «if  <iod.  and  he  was  therefore  'on  the  cross'  spirit- 
ually, as  really  when  he  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  he  was  la- 
boring in  Jiiih  a,  as  when  he  hun«r  between  heaven  i«nd  earth,  h.dicd  ho 
used  language  referring^.)  death  by  crucifixion,  to  exjress  thesubjt^atkn  of 
the  flesh,  long  before  he  was  actually  crucified.  See  Luke  (J:  i£,  14:  £7. 

We  have  said  that  his  literal  death  was  the  anti  v  watun  ci  Lis  a.tire 
crucifixion;  but  it  was  something  iu  re.  It  ]  resented  to  the  scrisis  a  n.cst 
appropriate  symbol — ujhysical  thhrattmu — of  the  whole,  lie  jaialit-lifm 
between  the  exhibit!  .«n  on  Calvarv,  ai  d  the  lifc-lcii2  act  rf  Christ's  ciucifix- 
ion,  may  be  stated  thus:  As  the  woe  den  cros  en  v.liih  l.e  M.f.eud  wrs  to 
his  body,  so  was  bis  sj  iiicual  nature  to  his  iari  al  imi.k  .  <  vi'r<.  1 -s  vl«lc 
life  in  tlu*  flesh.  The  prominent  idea  of  a  literal  crucifix:*  n,  is  ilu  ci  a  fiim, 
strong,  upright  substance  holding  with  unyielding  rigor  a  Hung  hidy,  in 
hopeless  impotence  and  mortal  agony,  till  death  closes  the  scene.  This  is  a 
true  liguie  of  the  antagonism  between  Christ's  spirit  and  flesh.  His  spiritual 
nature,  firmly  rooted  in  (Jod,  stood  up  in  the  strength  and  rigor  of  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  held  his  carnal  natures  impotent  and  dying,  till  it  was 
dead.  Uis  spirit  was  the  cross  on  which  his  flesh  hung,  not  merelv  six  houis, 
but  more  than  thirty  vcars.  In  the  scene  on  Calvary,  the  self-sacrifice  which 
had  bi'i-n  o'ted  within  him  from  the  fii^t.  came  out  before  ihe  eves  of  men, 
and  exhibited  itself  in  a  visible  and  awfully  impressive  syml  ol.  %lbe  ajos- 
tles,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  into  the*  minds  of  their  readers  by  mcta- 
ph\sic:d  di-ieourses,  the  mysteries  of  the  interior  work,  pointed  to  the  symbol. 
Their  ti^ine  Was— 4(V/m1  rrurifioV — 'the  tr^x  of  Clrht;  Tut  wLever 
concedes  of  nothing  but  a  physical  or  legal  transaction  as  embodied  in  thiso 
words,  sees  only  the  surface  of  the  great  spiritual  idea  which  lies  beneath 
them.  Abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  that 
they  saw  in  the  'cross  of  Christ'  the  conflict  and  victory  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  that  it  was  in  their  minds  the  seed  of  spiritual  victory  for  all 


Probably  the  most  prominent  thought  in  many  minds,  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  that  it  was  a  cruel  deed  perpetrated  by  wicked  men.  At 
tfic  hazard  of  startling  those  whose  conceptions  are  thus  limited,  weaver, 
that  in  the  truest,  sense  Christ  crucified  himself,  and  that  the  net  was  a  glo- 
rious manifestation  of  God'*  righteousness.  The  Romans,  the  Jews,  and  "the 
acvn,  were  indeed  the  guilty  instruments  of  the  sacrifice ;  but  the  power 
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which  ordained  and  directed  it,  was  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Christ  said  expressly,  '*  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me  ;  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself.'  He  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  avowed 
expectation  and  purpose  of  dying  on  the  cross.  Twelve  logions  of  angels 
were  at  his  command ;  but  he  declined  a  rescue. 

The  substantial  deed  which  was  done  under  the  forms  of  the  crucifixion- 
scene,  was  the  act  of  the  sufferer;  and  that  act  was  the  destruction  of  the 
will  of  his  flesh  by  the  will  of  his  spirit.  His  spiritual  nature  was  not  the 
crucified,  but  the  crucifier.  *  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
in  the  spirit ;'  and  it  was  the  quickening  of  his  spirit  that  made  liim  strong 
enough  to  lay  and  hold  his  flesh  on  thp  altar  of  death.  That  same  quicken- 
ing had  made  him  conqueror  in  all  the  battles  of  his  previous  life.  It  was 
the  holy  power  of  the  divine  nature — the  righteousness  of  God.  While  the 
wooden  cross  held  his  body,  his  spiritual  will  held  his  carnal  will  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  and  the  unconquerable  strength  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  was  manifested  to  the  uttermost. 

That  same  quickening  power  which  carried  liim  triumphantly  through  the 
death-battle,  went  with  him  into  the  grave,  and  so  charged  his  spirit  with 
ascending  life  that  Hades  could  not  hold  liim.  By  its  strength,  he  returned 
from  the  dead,  took  possession  of  that  same  body  which  had  been  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  devil,  changed  it  into  a  spiritual  body,  and  i  ascended  far 
above  all  heavens.' 

We  arc  apt  to  separate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  his  death,  and  to 
think  of  the  one  as  the  reverse  of  the  other.  But  in  thinking  thus,  we  are 
looking  at  his  body,  rather  than  at  his  spirit,  in  which  the  essence  of  the 
whole  transaction  lay.  In  truth  the  resurrection-power  was  the  high  priest 
of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  Hades.  i  Through 
the  eternal  Spirit  he  ofteipd  himself  without  spot  unto  God,'  and  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  he  arose  from  the  grave  to  the  highest  heaven.  His  resurrec- 
tion was  but  the  continuation  and  complete  victory  of  that  same  holy  energy 
which*  nailed  his  flesh  to  the  cros3,  and  which  had  trodden  the  wine-press  of 
self-sacrifice  in  all  his  previous  life.  The  two  elements  concerned  in  his  vic- 
tory over  the  devil,  were  life  in  the  spirit,  and  death  in  the  flesh.  To  the 
external  ssnses  the  resurrection  is  the  most  fitting  representative  of  the  life ; 
and  the  crucifixion,  of  the  death.  But  both  elements  were  present  in  the 
crucifixion  ;  and  life,  though  less  visible  than  its  antagonist,  was  actually  the. 
principal  power. 

II?.U3  Paal,  though  the  point  at  which  he  constantly  aimed,  was  to  plant 
tlio  ea^i-^7  of  tho  resurrection  in  believer?,  as  the  seed  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, g.xthorcd  up  his  whole  gospel  into  one  i-lea — 'the  cross  of  Christ.'  4 1 
doieriTiined,'  says  he,  4  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.'  1  Cor.  2:  2.  It  is  clear  that  his  conception  of  4  Christ  cru- 
cified' was  not  merely  or  principally  that  of  a  sufferer,  but  of  a  conqueror. 
His  eye  was  on  the  mighty  energy  of  righteousness  that  crucified  the  flesh, 
more  than  oidRie  flesh  which  was  crucified.  Accordingly  ho  says — '  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  .  .  .  unto  us  which  arc  saved  is  the  power  of  Grod* 
.  .  .  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  .  .  .  Hie  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
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of  God.'  ICor.  1:  18 — 24.  lie  set  forth  the  dying  scene,  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  God's  righteousness ;  and  he  expected  that  men,  in  receiving 
4  Christ  crucified,*  would  appropriate  the  victorious  life  of  his  spirit,  as  well 
as  tho  death  of  liis  flesh. 

The  effect  which  Paul  intended  to  produce  in  others  by  preaching  the 
cross,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  produced  in  himself.  He  indicates 
distinctly  in  the  two  following  passages,  the  power  of  the  cross  as  exhibited 
in  his  own  experience.  1.  4  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  the  world  in  crucified  unto  me,  and  I 
unto  the  world.9  Gal.  6:  14.  Here  is  the  death  of  Uic  flesh.  2.  4 1  am 
crucified  with  Christ ;  iievertfieless  Hive;  yet  not  J,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.' 
Gal.  2:  19.  Here  is  the  life  of  the  spirit.  In  the  apostle's  mind  the  idea 
of  *  Christ  crucified,'  evidently  infolded  the  idea  of  Christ  living  and  trium- 
phant over  sin  and  death. 
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§  20.    THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  beHevcth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life, 
I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  und  are 
dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  comcth  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof,  and  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever  :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  therefore 
strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat? 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  1  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  roe,  and  I  in  him.  A» 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  ;  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever."  John  6:  47 — 58. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  ought 
to  bo  well  understood  by  every  disciple  of  the  gospel. 

Roman  Catholics,  Puscyites,  and  in  general  all  the  grosser  formalists  refer 
it  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  thinking  that  they  cat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  promised  life,  by  partaking  of  bread 
and  wine  duly  consecrated  by  a  legitimate  priest.  But  this  theory  is  ren- 
dered altogether  incredible  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord's.  Supper  was  not  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  uttered.  In  the  natural  order  of 
Christ's  instruction,  the  Gth  of  John,  instead  of  being  a  commentary  on  the 
institution  of  tho  eucharist,  is  the  substantial  independent  fet,  of  which 
that  institution  is  an  emblematical  illustration. 

Another  class  of  commentators,  who  have  the  credit  of  more  spiritual 
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views,  (such  as  Scott,  Clarke,  &c.,)  make  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  the 
main  subject  of  reference  in  this  passage.  Thoir  doctrine  is  that  the  4  flesh 
and  blood'  of  Christ  here  spoken  of,  so  far  as  these  words  refer  to  any  actual 
substance,  mean  the  physical  flesh  and  blood  which  suffered  on  Calvary ;  and 
that  the  tiling  to  be  received  by  believers  is  not  really  this  flesh  and  blood, 
but  the  atonement  made  by  it,  which  is  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  appropri- 
ating faith.  But  this  theory  is  nearly  as  incongruous  and  barren  as  that  of 
the  formalists.  Both  make  a  material  object  and  a  physical  transaction  the 
medium  of  eternal  life  ;  for  the  literal  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ's  material  body 
and  the  visible  transaction  of  the  cross,  as  really  belonged  to  the  physical 
world,  as  does  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist  and  the  aet  of  eating  and 
drinking  it.  The  Catholic  theory  makes  the  eating  and  drinking  literal,  and 
mystifies  the  flesh  and  blood  by  a  pretended  transubstantiation  of  the  el- 
ements ;  and  the  Protestant  theory  makes  the  flesh  and  blood  literal,  and 
mystifies  the  eating  and  drinking,  by  converting  it  into  an  act  of  meditation. 
Both  make  Christ's  discourse  in  the  6th  of  John  an  appendage  to  transac- 
tions that  were  future  and  unknown  when  it  was  uttered,  and  therefore  un- 
intelligible by  itself.  We  believe,  and  propose  to  show  that  it  carries  its  own 
explication,  and  relates  to  a  spiritual  transaction,  of  which  both  the  eucha- 
rist and  crucifixion  are  but  exponents. 

First  we  will  endeavor  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  i  flesh  and  blood* 
of  Christ,  which  gives  eternal  life.  ^ 

Christ  says — 1 1  am  the  bread  of  life  ;'  (ver.  35,  48  ;)  '  I  am  the  living 
bread  ;  ...  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,'  &c.  (Ver.  51.)  It  is 
himself  therefore  that  he  refers  to,  when  he  speaks  of  giving  his  flesh  and 
blood  for  food  to  them  that  believe  on  him.  But  his  nature  while  in  the  world 
was  twofold.  As  to  the  interior  of  his  being  he  was  the  -Son  of  God  that 
existed  from  eternity  with  the  Father ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  ma* 
terial  body  which  wras  born  of  a  woman.  Which  of  these  parts  of  himself 
does  he  refer  to  in  calling  himself  the  bread  of  life  ?  Most  clearly  the  for-* 
mer.  He  says  expressly — '  The  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven  ;'  (ver.  33  ;)  and  this  declaration  is  repeated  subsequently  • 
not  less  than  four  times.  See  ver.  38,  50,  51,  58.  Now  as  Christ's  material 
body  certainly  did  not  come  down  from  heaven ;  and  as  the  i  bread'  or 
'  flesh  and  blood'  wliich  he  offers  men  as  the  medium  of  eternal  life,  certainly 
did  come  down  from  heaven,  it  is  manifest  that  these  latter  terms  relate  to 
his  interior  prc-existent  nature.  The  idea  that  he  was  speaking  of  himself 
as  a  man,  and  of  his  visible  flesh  and  blood,  was  utterly  excluded  by  the 
repeated  definition  wThich  he  gave  of  the  terms  he  used.  Yet  some  of  hi» 
hearers  could  not  or  would  not  understand  him.  4  The  Jews  murmured  air 
him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And 
they  said,  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  Lcame  down  from  heaven.'  *  Ver.  41, 42* 
They  recognized  only  that  part  of  his  nature  which  originated  in  this  world, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  his  literal  flesh 
and  blood.  Of  course  they  wondered  at  what  ho  said  about  coming  down 
from  heaven,  and  '  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man 
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:•>  '..-  t*i--!i  to  rat:*  Ver.  />2.  But  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  did 
*  *    ■■•■  \ .  w  that  he  had  an  iufremal  divine  nature,  and   that   this    was  the 

.  .    i"  ln<  discourse. 
;    -.  .rii.il  theories  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  above  noticed,  are 

1.  1  »n  this  \  cry  mistake  of  the  Jews.  Having  no  clear  conceptions  «»f 
.  .-  ,  \  -:  -nee  ami  eommunieability  of  the  spiritual  ilesh  .and  blood  of  the  S«.»n 
,-■  \i.i,  t!ix*\  Mri\e  auion^  themselves  in  their  secret  thoughts,  saying,  'How 
%  i  i\s  m.iii  give  in  his  llesh  to  eat?'  and  the  only  answer  winch  they  can 
ti  \  i.  !■»,  iliat  he  .unes  us  his  flesh  and  hlood  (as  one  party  says)  l»y  a  sort  of 
nnOi\d  i»n»\y  in  the  hrcad  and  wine  of  the  eucharist :  or  (as  the  other 
iwiw  *>a\-*)  by  presenting  his  once  crucified  flesh  and  Uood  to   our  medita- 

In  .til In mii  to  the  evidence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  life-giving  flesh 

iiu.l  M  »«'d  ol'  Thrist  implied  in  his  repeated  declaration  that   it  came    down 

lu'tit  luM\eiiv  w«'  have  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  a  very  explicit  an- 

ii..niuviiu,iii  (hat  it  was  not  his  material  l>ody,  but   his  spiritual   nature. 

■  M  pi\  •»!  hi-*  disciples,  when  they  heard  [what  he  said  about  eating  his  flesh 

ji.i.(  t|; mkiii^r  his  Mood,]  said,  this  is  an  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it? 

\\  Ii.mi  JrtiM  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said  unto 

iIkmii,  1Mb  this  offend  you  ?    What  if  yk  shall  s?j*k  the  Sox  of  max 

pisnir  wiikiik  lit;  was  iiei-orb?'  Vcr.  tlO,  f>±  *   Their  eye  was  on  his 

!■  .mi  Hi-.  ;  bur.  he  reminded  th^m  of  hw  pre-existence.      It  is  as   if  he  had 

,       .  li-ii  speaking  of  that  part  of  my  nature  which  originated  in  this 

M.uM  ;  but  of  that  in  which  I  descended  from  heaven,  and  in  which  I  shall 

„„,  ml  lle-re  again.'     Then  he  adds — *  IT  is  tiik  Sl'lKIT  Til  VT  (jVK'KENETli; 

•nil   1 1.1: -ii  I'iiorirr.Tii  nothing. *  Ver.  fr>.     He  had  been  proposing  to  them 

\^\^  ill- Ji  and  blood  as  the  bread  of  heaven — that  by  which    they  were  to  be 

ipiii  keip'd  to  eternal  life.     They  thought  of  nothing  but  his  material    flesh 

mi!  Mood,  and  could  not  see  how  that  should   quicken    them.      Then? fore, 

|\.ii  In-  nii.rhf  leave  the.n  no  excuse  for  converting  what  he  had  said  into  an 

,.  I  mini"  ab :'irdity,  h  •  said  to    them   plainly — fc  The    (piickeiiiug    flesh  and 

|,l>.-.  d  nf  ,,.,ii'b  I  sp«  ik  is  spiritual:  the  [literal]  ilesh  protiteth  nothing :  that 

I,  i|..i  l!n-  hp-ad,  which,  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live  forever/      Yet  the  difti- 

,  .J' ,  ol  apprehending  his  prc-existence,  and  of  conceiving  how  he  could  j*ive 

iUl  l(  In  •    ...li'-ril  il"-!i  ;md  hbiod  ibr  fond,    blinded    the   eyes   of  those   who 

ni-ii in  ii •■■!  :  and  ■  from  that  time   many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 

u  ,l|,i  .|  I.  i  iii  ■:•!•  with  him.'   Ver.  Mi. 

IK-  i.i  , ;,'-r  ! ifi --'.riving  body  of  Christ,  then,  is  a  spiritual  substance  of 
„!,.  I,  in  ii  :t#'i;al  body  was  but  the  envelope,  [u  order  to  ascertain  the 
,h  i ii.i  ii .  i-  characteristics  of  the  two  elements  of  that  substance,  we  must 
,  .„,  el  i  Hi-  distinction  between  flesh  and  blood  in  the  natural  body.  Blood, 
In  1 1,  '.idmnry  .sen^e,  is  a%/fr//*7,  and  flesh  is  the  stolid  which  contains  it. — 
|il,.. I  m  Mlif  scripture,  "  is  the  UiW  Vlesh  is  the  forui  in  which  life 
Mitl'  •  •  ■     N*ov  tin-  fpiestion  is — are  celestial  beings  composed  of  two  elements 

fi'Hidiii"  !••  Ilrdi  and  blood,  as  thus  defined?      We  answer. — man  cer- 

|,ui.l ,■  Ii.i  ■  within  bis  visible  body  a  soul  and  a  spirit ;    and  in  a  disembodied 
Mini'  Jjm  *ioiil  m  properly  called  a  sj)iritual  body ;  it  is  a  concrete  substance; 
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it  has  in  all  respects  the  form  of  the  natural  body ;  it  corresponds  therefore 
to  flesh.  And  the  spirit  is  a  fluid  substance,  contained  in  the  soul ;  it  is  the 
life  of  the  soul ;  it  corresponds  therefore  to  blood.  So  far  as  human  beings 
are  concerned  then  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  terms  flesh  and  blood  to  the  two 
constituents  of  their  spiritual  nature.  If  then  the  spiritual  constitution  of 
man  is  an  index  of  the  constitution  of  superior  spiritual  beings — which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  since  God  made  man  in  his  own  image, — we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  pre-existent  state,  had  a  smil  and  a 
spirit,  or  a  spiritual  body  and  a  life  within  it,  which  are  properly  called  flesh 
and  blood.  ThebC  are  the  elements  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  emblems.  It  was  the  breaking  of  this  body  and  the 
outpouring  of  tins  blood  tKat  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  soul  and 
spirit  o:'  the  SoiTof  God  came  out  from  the  glorr  of  the  Father  into  he  sj  here 
of  i'ailen  humanity,  put  on  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  su1  .•minted  to  the  infiim- 
ities,  temptations  and  sufferings  of  a  carnal  state,  encountered  the  full  t<  rrent 
of  the  wrath  of  the  eternal  murderer,  tasted  through  its  mortal  enveloi  e  the 
bitterness  of  death,  and  sounded  the  dark  abyss  cfliades.  Thus  the  I.fimb 
of  God  irave  his  flesh  and  blood  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  trmFpeti  n  on 
Ci!-'a:\r  wtis  0.1?  sceno  in  Jus  great  crucifixion,  and  a  miniature  exjorent  of 
the  wlu.b.  , 

vVe  next  inquire,  by  <*hat  process  we  are  to  cat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

As  it  is  not  the  material  flesh  and  blood  that  is  to  be  received,  so  it  cannot 
be  the  material  body  that  is  to  eat  and  drink.  The  food  and  that  which 
feeds  upon  it  must  be  homogeneous.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  our 
soul  and  spirit,  i.  e.  the  flesh  ~ond  blood  of  Qur  inner  man,  that  is  to  partake 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Accordingly  the  terms  '  eat'  and  'drink' 
are  repeatedly  explained  in  the  6th  of  John  by  equivalent  terms  which  denote 
acts  of  the  inner  man.  When  Christ  exhorted  those  who  followed  him,  to 
'laMr  for  the  meat  that  endurcth  to  eternal  life,'  they  said  to  him,  i  What 
shall  we  ,4o  that  we  might  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  This- is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent.'  Ver.  27 — 29.  Thus  it  appeal's  tTiUhJ^Jlffjmg  ia  the  act  which  appro- 
priates the  food  of  eternal  life,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  eating  and  drjnking 
spoken  of  afterwards.  This  is  further  evinced  in  the  following  passages. 
' 1  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he 
that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.'  Ver.  35.  '  This  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him,  may 
have  everlasting  life.'  Ver.  40.  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth 
on  me  hath  everlasting  life  ;  I  am  the  bread  of  life.'  Ver.  47,  48.  When 
our  inner  man  comes  to  the  Son,  sees  him  and  believes  on  him,  we  do  the 
thing  meant  by  the  terms  4  eating  his  flesh'  and  '  drinking  his  blood.' 

In  exact  actordance  with  this  exposition,  Christ,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse,  specifies  the  form  in  which  his  flesh  and  blood  is  conveyed  to  those 
who  feed  upon  it.  If  belieyjng  is  eating  and  drinking,  then  since  the  thing 
received  in  the  act  of  believing  is  a  proposition  or  word,  it  follows  that  Christ's 
word  is  the  vehicle  of  his  flesh  and  blood.    And  so  he  explains  himself.   He 
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nays — '  It  is  tlic  spirit  that  quickcneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  the  words 
that  J  spmk  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ;'  i.  e.  the  word?  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  are  the  food  that  quickens  to  eternal  life,  which  1  have 
been  pro]*>sing  to  you,  under  the  terms  *  flesh1  and  4  Wood.' 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  spiritualists,  that  the  word  of  even*  spiritual  be- 
ing is  an  actual  substance,  sent  forth  from  his  inward  center,  carrying  wiili  it 
the  ]»n»|H'rties  of  his  life.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  the  act  of  bclievii:^ 
actually  receives  into  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  substance  conveyed  in  the  word 
believed.  So  that  communication  by  word  from  one  person  to  another, 
effect*  an  actual  junctioirnf  spirits,  and  conveys  to  the  receiver  a  portion  if 
the  life  and  cbaTacter  of  the  communicator.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  phi- 
losophy and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it,  that  Christ  chose  his  language  in 
the  litii  of  .John.  He  wished  to  apprise  his  hearers  thoroughly  that  the  inter- 
course with  him  which  he  called  believing  on  him,  was  not  a  mere  solitary 
movement  of  the  believer's  own  mind,  caused  by  hearing  physical  sounds, 
but  a  reception  of  the  effluence  of  his  soul  and  spirit  into  the  believer's  soul 
nod  spirit.  He  would  have  them  understand  that  in  spiritually  receiving  his 
npniiuiil  word,  thev  became  identified  with  him  as  really  as  a  man  becomes 
identified  with  his  fond  in  eating  anTl  digesting  it. 

We  protest  against  the  idea  that  Christ's  language  in  the  tith  of  John  is 
merely  figurative.  Though  it  is  not  true  in  a  j-hy*ieal  sense  that  believers 
eat  and  drink  the  elements  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  true  ip  a  *j =i  ritual  sense, 
and  that  sense  is  as  real  as  the  physical.  The  thinjr  done  in  eatinir  ami 
drinking,  viz.,  the  reception  of  a  nutritious  substance  into  the  hdwratorv  of 
life,  is  done  in  imbibing  the  spiritual  elements  of  Christ's  nature  :  and  the 
sensations  which  attend  the  two  processes  are  not  so  entirely  unlike  as  un- 
Bpiritual  persons  may  suppose.  Every  one  who  has  had  intercourse  with  the 
Word  of  life,  knows  that  its  entrance  is  felt  not  merely  in  the  mind  bv  its 
information,  but  in  the  center  of  life  by  its  power ;  and  that  it  causes  a  sen- 
sation of  strength,  growth,  and  refreshment.  Even  the  place  where  it  takes 
effect  is  coincident  with  the  digestive  organs  of  the  body.  Christ,  speaking 
of  this  very  intercourse,  said  on  a  certain  occasion,  fc  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  bclicvcth  on  me,*  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  nut  of  hi*  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of.  living  water:'  and  it  is  added, 
4  This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive.' 
John  7:  .'17  -  %A\K  The  idea  here  is  not  that  rivers  of  living  water  shall  flow 
from  the  believer  abroad,  but  fi-om  God  into  him,  as  Christ  said  in  another 
place — fc  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst  ;  but  the  ^ater  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
*/>ringing  ///>  into  everlasting  life.'  John  4:  14.  The  expression — 'ewf  of 
hi*  h,lly%-  indicates  that  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  rises  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  spiritual  hotly  ;  and  that  coincides  with  the  place  where  food  is 
elaborated  in  the  natural  body.  • 

finally,  we  will  notice  the  results  of  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood. 

As  food  gives  its  nature  to  the  body  that  receives  it,  so  the  spiritual  flesh 
*nd  blood  of  Christ,  received  through  his  word,  communicates  its  nature  to 
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the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  believer.  And  as  Christ,  in  his  spiritual  nature,  is 
the  ever-living  Son  of  God,  the  believer,  being  identified  with  him,  becomes 
a  son  of  God  and  partaker  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Father.  Tins  is  what 
Christ  declares  in  these  words — *  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.'  Ver. 
56,  57. 

It  is  repeatedly  affirmed  that  partakers  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
shall  'live  forever.9  Ver.  50,  51, 58.  See  also  ch.  8:  51,  and  11:  2&.  This 
has  no  primary  reference  to  the  life  of  the  natural  body,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations:  1.  The  whole  discourse,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
lates to  the  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ — to  spiritual  eating  and  drinking 
— and  of  course  to  the  spiritual  part  of  him  who  eats  and  drinks.  It  is  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  man  that  receives  the  effluence  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
Christ ;  and  of  course  it  is  th$t  part  of  his  nature,  and  not  his  natural  body, 
which  is  quickened  to  everlasting  life.  2.  The  death  which  is  set  over 
against  the  life  promised  to  believers,  is  not  the  death  of  the  body,  but  a  death 
existing  while  men  are  in  the  body.  '  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blooa, 
ye  hq$e  no  life  in  you/  Ver.  53.  So  John  says — 'He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.  1  John  5:  12. 
The  life  promise^  therefore  is  the  opposite  of  the  death  of  the  inner  man, 
i.  e.  it  is  the  life  of  the  inner  man. 

Christ  had  his  eye  on  the  soul  and  spirit ;  and  regarding  men  in  their  sins 
as  already  dead,  he  offered  them  his  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  as  a  quickening 
aliment,  by  partaking  of  which,  they  might  enter  on  eternal  life  at  once.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  carnal,  death  is  represented  as  already  present,  though 
the  body  is  not  dead,  so  in  the  case  of  believers,  eternal  life  is  represented 
as  already  begun,  though  they  are  still  in  the  world.  '  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.'  Ver.  54,  and  47.  The  con- 
ception which  this  discourse  is  designed  to  give  us  is  evidently  this :  Sin- 
ners arc  already  dead,  and  evermore  sinking  deeper  in  death.  In  putting  off 
the  body  they  only  take  one  step  in  their  downward  course.  The  death  of 
the  outer  man  is  but  the  continuation  and  complement  of  the  previous  death 
of  their  soul  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  believers,  by  partaking  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  begin  to  live,  and  their  life  proceeds  onward  forever. 
It  is  the  life  of  their  inner  man,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  continuance 
of  its  physical  envelope.  If  they  put  off  the  body,  the  change  is  rather  birth 
than  death.  Their  soul  and  spirit  live  as  they  did  before,  by  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  they  enter  a  sphere  more  favorable  to  the  spiritual  body  than  this 
world.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  they  never  die. 

It  must  not  however  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  eternal  life  is  begun  in 
in  them,  thafcthey  enter  upon  the  complete  resurrection  at  the  death  of  the 
body.  If  the  mere  presence  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  and  spirit  were  the 
whole  of  the  resurrection,  believers  might  as  well  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
resurrection  before  death  as  afterward ;  whereas  we  know  that  the  primitive 
saints  were  waiting  for  the  glorified  body.    Moreover,  on  that  supposition, 
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Christ  could  not  hare  been  the  subject  of  a  resurrection,  i.  e.  a  rising  from 
the  dead,  at  all ;  for  he  had  the  life  of  God  in  Iiis  soul  and  spirit  from  the 
beginning,  and  was  never  dead  as  to  the  inner  man,  and  of  course  never  in 
a  condition  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Whereas,  we  know  that  he  was  the 
first  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  pattern  of  the  resurrection  of  all  be- 
lievers. It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
the  initial  attainment  of  eternal  lifr,  and  the  final  completed  resurrection. 
The  former  is  an  operation  on  the  interior  of  the  person ;  the  latter,  on  the 
exterior.  The  former  is  consistent  with  a  residence  in  this  world  or  in  Hades. 
The  latter  is  a  rising  out  of  Hades  and  this  world  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  The  former,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  was  the  effect  of  his  permanent, 
and  we  may  say,  constitutional  union  with  the  Father  ;  while  the  latter  was 
wrought  by  special  exertion  of  the  Father's  mighty  power  in  bringing  him  up 
from  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  descended.  In  the  case  of  those  who  believe 
on  Christ,  the  former  commences  when  they  see  Christ  spiritually,  and  re- 
ceive his  nature  into  the  inner  man,  and  continues  onward  forever,  though 
they  remain  in  the  body,  or  pass  into  Hades ;  but  the  latter  commences  when 
they  are  brought  up  from  this  world  and  Hades  into  the  presence  of  Christ's 
glorious  body. 

The  distinction  which  we  have  sketched  is  explicitly  and  repeatedly  re- 
cognized in  the  6th  of  John.  Thus  Christ  says,  '  This  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  belieyeth  on  him,  may 
have  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.9  Yer.  40.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  having  eternal  life  is  a  present  attainment,  immediately 
consequent  on  believing ;  but  being  raised  up  at  the  last  day  is  a  future  bles- 
sing, to  be  effected  at  an  appointed  time  and  by  a  special  act  of  Christ.  So, 
in  another  place,  Christ  says,  i  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'1  Yer.  54.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  one  who  hath  eternal  life,  nevertheless  is  not  in 
the  final  resurrection,  but  is  to  be  raised  up  at  an  appointed  future  time. 

These  then  are  the  results  of  our  exposition  of  the  6th  of  John,  viz : 
1.  The  bread  of  life,  or  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  his  interior  divine  na- 
ture, i.  e.  his  soul  and  spirit,  which  are  properly  called  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  lus  spiritual  body.  2.  The  reception  of  this  flesh  and  blood  designated  by 
the  terms  eating  and  drinking,  is  effected  by  the  influx  of  Christ's  soul  and 
spirit  into  the  soul  and  spirit  of  believers,  through  his  spiritual  word.  3.  The 
results  of  this  junction  are  present  possession  of  interior  eternal  life,  and  se- 
curity of  an  ultimate  resurrection  to  a  glorified  state. 
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§  21.    THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  observed  that  two  covenants  are 
frequently  mentioned  and  recognized  therein,  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  important  respects,  and  pertaining  respectively  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations.  The  division  of  the  Bible  into  two  books,  called  the 
*  old  and  new  testaments?  or  'covenants,'  (for  both  of  these  words  are  uni- 
formly translations  of  ididtheke^>)  is  a  fact  fitted  perpetually  to  suggest  the 
existence  and  difference  of  the  two  covenants.  For  instances  of  direct  allu- 
sion to  them,  see  Matt.  26:  28,  1  Cor.  11:  25,  Gal.  4:  24,  Heb.  7:  22, 
8:  6—13,  9:  15.  As  we  live  in  the  '  last  time/  (1  John  2:  18,)  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  coming  of  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (Gal.  4:  4,) 
it  well  behooves  us  to  understand  the  nature,  terms  and  privileges  of  that 
covenant,  lest  we  be  found  at  last  in  the  case  of  those  who  i  knew  not  the 
time  of  their  visitation,'  and  perished,  though  the  4  kingdom  of  God  came 
nigh  unto  them.'  This  we  may  do  by  giving  heed  to  the  special  discussion 
of  the  subject,  contained  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  book  might 
well  be  entitled,  'A  Comparison  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations ;' 
or  in  other  words,  *  The  Old  and  New  Covenants.'  In  this  article  we  invite 
attention  especially  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  new  covenant, 
•contained  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  that  epistle,  viz.: 

"  Now  hath  he  [Christ]  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  al- 
so he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established  upon  better 
promises;  for  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have 
been  found  for  the  second.  For,  fi ndiug  fault  with  them,  he  saith,  Behold  the 
days  come  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant,  [although  I  was 
an  husband  unto  them.  See  Jeremiah  31:  32,  from  which  the  apostle  quotes,] 
and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  !  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people ;  and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neigh, 
tour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  all  shall  know  me, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness, 
and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  In  that  he  saith,  a 
new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  wax* 
eth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away"  Heb.  8:  6 — 13. 

In  elucidating  this  passage  we  shall  notice,  1,  the  time;  2,  the  nature; 
3,  the  mode  of  fulfilment  of  the  new  covenant. 
I.  The  time  of  the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant. 

1.  The  new  covenant  was  not  made  before  the  time  of  Moses;  for  then  the 
new  was  made  before  the  old,  the  second  before  the  first.  '  Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  -Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant,  &c,  not  according 
to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers,  when  I  took  them  by  the 
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hand  u>  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?  i.  e.  the  time  of  Moses.  *  If 
that  first  covenant/  i.  e.  the  one  ministered  by  Moses,  (see  ver.  5,)  fc  had 
boon  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second? 
-.  /.*  t.\i*  h,!  made  before  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  from  who.se  prophecy 
\thU  pas&uo  Unnoted:  for  then  he  represented  that  as  future  winch  was 
y*i*i.  %  U."  V  i  f.V  days  come,  snith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  cov- 
oiw.;!/  ,\  .•  *  l''.e>  is  the  covenant  tlxat  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
&/:.  •■  ;'v«*.  .4^r#/  «Xe. 

f.w*  nv.1  iveoarks  arc  made  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  notion  of 
fcv,no  %»^.%  .v?.\t  that  Christianity   is  established  upon  better   promises  than 
pivxwi..^  .i..%.v:i*iitions,  saying  tliat  the  covenant  now  under  consideration 
w;;*  v.\.w  *-.'t  Abraham.     This  notion  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  passage  in 
I1.1l.   A      S^Vv*.   'The  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  hea- 
then i\uv\ti\  (mIu  preached  before  .[or  foretold]  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
Mwno.  |i»»»<  *  I  wi"  Put  my  hiw  into  thi/  heart/  but,]  In  thee  shall  all  na- 
tt  »■>*  i\  W-jWi'i//     This  was  only  a  promise  of  the  future  preaching  of  the 
i^wim«|  ;   not    «t  preaching  of  the  gospel  itself.     If  this  proves  that  the  new 
ivi\eu»ii(  was  made  with  Abraliam,  we  may  prove,  by  the  same  rule,  that  it 
wa<  mailo  with  the  house  of  Israel,  at  the  time  Jeremiah  said,  4  Behold  the 
dav*  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel;1  for  in  these  words  he  preached  the  same  gospel  which  was  preach- 
ed tit  Abraham,  viz.  a  prediction  of  the  new  covenant.     By  the  same  rule 
iU»o,  we  may  prove  that  every  prediction  in  the  Bible,  of  future  blessings, 
gate  to  those  who  received  them,  present  possession  of  those  blessings.    But 
the  pa-nago  following,  from  the  same  chapter,  ver.  15,  &c,  is  perhaps  consid- 
ered more  conclusive.     '  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men ;  though 
*  It  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet,  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannulled  or 
A<Meih  thereto.     Now  to  Abraham  and   his  seed  were  the  promises  made. 
|  |t<  .-iiiith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which 
|*  t'hrist.      And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of 
t;,n|  in  (llirist,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  can- 
itni  di  4auniil,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect/    Do  these  words 
ileelare*  it*  some  sup|w>se,  that  the  law  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty 
yen rM  nfliT  the  gospel?  No,  verily ;  for  then  as  we  have  seen,  the  new  cov- 
iniiiiil ■  wiih  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  older  than  the  old.     We  concede 
(Iml.  tin'  mvi'iiHiil '  was  confirmed  of 'liod  in  Christ?  before  the  giving  of  the 
law,  iiinl  before  the  world  began  ;  but  it  was  not  confirmed  of  God  in  Abrar 
AiM/f .     II^  reerived  only  the  promise  of  the  future  fulfilment  of  the  covenant, 
tsli.  m  hi  i  mimmI,  which  was  Christ,   should  come.     Our  present  discussion  re- 
H|u  i M  iml.  the  question  when  <iocl/>ifjy«>iifk'ithc  establishment  of  the  new  cov- 
€■11  nil ,  in*  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  his  Son,   or  when  he  first  predic- 
/.  .//.i  man  it:i  fulfilment ;  or  whether  he  promised  to  Abraham  that  it  should 
Im<  lulliilnl  in  hi.i  mimmI;  but  when  it  first  took  effect  upon  the,  human  race. 
'J'lin  in  win,  I  we  menu   when  we  impure  when  the  new  coven mt  was  mad«  ; 
Hod  f 1 1 ii  M  uimt.  Jeremiah  meant  when  ho  said,  '  Behold  the  day;  come,  saith 
Uiit  lnii.l,  when  |  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel.'     In 
nailing  ,ta  nvW  covenant,  wid  representing  it  as  future,  he  did  not  intend  to 
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intimate  that  it  was  new  or  future  in  the  mind  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  neither 
did  he  intend  to  deny  that  it  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  buf  he 
did  intend  to  intimate  that  the  human  raco  had  not  yet  received  its  blessings* 
That  Paul  had  no  other  view  of  the  matter  than  that  which  we  have  given, 
is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  several  verses  following  the  passage  in  ques* 
tion ;  for  example,  ver.  19, 4  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added 
because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made.9  Ver.  23,  'Before  faith  came  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up 
unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.' 

Besides  all  this,  Paul  expressly  declares  in  two  instances  that  Abraham 
had  not  '  received  the  promise  ;'  evidently  meaning  thereby  the  new  cove- 
nant. Heb.  11:  13,  39. 

The  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  cand  his  seed,9  which  of 
course  was  in  existence  and  force,  when  Jeremiah  predicted  the  new  cove- 
nant, was  not  identical  with  the  new  covenant ;  for  if  it  was,  Jeremiah  falsely 
represented  that  as  future,  which  was  past.  The  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  covenant,  as  that  in  which  Abra- 
ham stood  to  Christ.  As  Christ, 4  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,' 
was  in  the  loins  of  Abraham,  so  the  new  covenant  was,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  seminally  included  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Yet 
as  Christ  was  not  born  till  two  thousand  years  after  Abraham,  so  the  new 
covenant  was  not  developed  and  fulfilled  till  two  thousand  years  after  Abra- 
ham's covenant ;  so  that,  if  Jeremiah  could  properly  represent  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  future,  he  could  with  equal  propriety  represent  the  new  covenant 
as  future. 

3.  The  new  covenant  was  made  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  i.  e.  it  began 
to  take  effect  upon  the  human  race,  when  4  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 
This  is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  '  Now 
hath  he  [Christ]  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  also  he 
is  the  mediator  of  a  letter  covenant.9  It  is  also  implied  in  the  comparisonT 
which  occupies  almost  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples.  4  If 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  .  .  .  iiuw  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation;  wliich  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  LordV 
Heb.  2:  2,  3.  i  Being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  sal* 
vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'  5:  9.  '  Christ  being  come,  ...  by  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us.'  9:  11, 12.  '  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin.'  9:  26. 

The  tenth  chapter  expressly  designates  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  com* 
xnencement  of  the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant.  '  When  he  cometh  into 
tJte  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.  .  .  .  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice  and  offering,  &c.  thou 
wouldst  not,  which  are  offered  by  the  law:  then  said  he,  Lo,  /  come  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By 
the  which  will  we  are  sanctified.  .  .  .  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness 
to  us:  for  after  that  he  had  said,  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Wd,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and 
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f  the  new  covenant,  was  stated  at  his  birth.  '  Thou  shall  call  his  name 
esus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  Matt.  1:  21.  We  de- 
fare  with  Paul,  4  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
lat  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.9 

2.  It  secures  salvation  from  sin  forever.  This  remark,  perhaps,  can 
carcely  be  distinguished  from  the  former ;  for  salvation  from  sin,  in  the 
roper  signification  of  the  expression,  is  salvation  from  sin  forever.  What- 
ver  interrupts  everlasting  holiness,  surely  is  sin ;  and  he  that  ever  falls  into 
in,  can  scarely  be  said  to  have  been  saved  from  sin ;  certainly  he  was  not 
aved  from  the  worst  of  all  sins,  viz.,  apostasy.  Yet  the  distinction  we  have 
lade  is  common.  Many  believe  themselves  wholly  sanctified,  who  yet  have 
lo  assurance  of  remaining  so.  We  observe  therefore  on  this  point,  that  the 
ontrast  instituted  between  the  new  covenant  and  the  old,  decisively  shows 
tiat  the  former  secures  salvation  forever.  i  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
jord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel.  Not  ae-> 
ording  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  when  I  took  them  by 
he  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  continued  not  in 
ny  covenant,  (though  I  was  an  husband  unto  them,)  and  I  regarded  them 
lot,  saith  the  Lord.'  It  is  plain,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  old  covenant 
ras  the  fact  that  one  party  continued  not  in  it ;  which  deficiency,  by  the 
erms  of  the  contrast,  was  not  to  exist  in  the  new  one.  i  This  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put 
ay  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to 
hem  a  God,  and  they  shall  bem  to  me  a  people.9  Under  the  first  covenant, 
le  declared  only,  '  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,'  if  they  will  be  to  me  a  people, 
Chey  sinned  against  him,  and  the  covenant  became  unprofitable.  Under 
he  second  covenant,  he  engages  fpr  the  faithfulness  of  both  parties.  i  I  will 
>e  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,'  for  i  I  will  write  my 
aws  in  their  hearts.'  In  the  first  case,  God  was  a  faithful  husband,  but  the 
louse  of  Israel  was  an  unfaithful  bride.  In  the  second  case,  God  not  only 
)romises  to  be  a  faithful  husband,  but  engages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
}ride.  In  other  words,  the  new  covenant  is  one  in  which  God  secures  the 
iulfilment  of  its  requisitions  on  both  sides.  This  idea  is  evidently  alluded  to 
n  that  puzzling  passage  in  Gal.  3:  20 — '  Now  a  mediator  is  not  &  mediator 
)f  one  ;  but  God  is  one.'  Having  characterized  the  Jewish  dispensation  as 
>ne  given  by  the  ministration  of  angels,  '  in  the  hands  of  a  mediator,9  he 
takes  occasion  to  show  its  inferiority,  by  contrast  with  the  Christian  dispen- 
jation,  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  mediator  under  the  law, 
jhowed  the  separation  that  existed  between  God  and  man.  'A  mediator  is 
lot  a  mediator  of  one9  Whereas  through  Christ,  under  the  gospel,  God  and 
[nan  are  identified.  The  two  parties  of  the  former  covenant  flow  together 
and  become  one  in,  the  mediator;  so  that  he  is  no  longer  properly  a  mediator. 
Sod,  and  Christ,  and  man,  are  not  three,  but  one ;  for  the  divine  nature 
iwells  in  all,  and  '  God  is  one.'  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  party  to  the  new 
covenant ;  so  that  it  might  properly  be  called  an  unconditional  promise. — 
For  confirmation  of  the  point  under  consideration,  we  refer  again  to  the 
mention  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  tenth  chapter.    ( By  one  offering,  he 
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hath  perfected,  forever,  them  that  are  sanctified :  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  is  a  witness  to  us,'  &c,  in  the  words  of  the  new  covenant. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  a  covenant  such  as  we  exhibit,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  free  agency  of  man.  Most  of  those  who  make  this  objection,  believe 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  *  perseverance  of  the  saints,'  and  pray  for  sane- 
tification  by  the  power  of  God.  Such  are  forever  barred  from  a  hearing  of 
their  objection  ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles.  All  believe 
that  the  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven  is  eternally  secure ;  all,  therefore,  admit 
the  consistency  of  the  principle  of  the  new  covenant,  with  the  free  agency 
of  man. 

8.   The  new  covenant  given  liberty  from  external  law.     This  also  is  im- 

?licd  in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation, 
'he  new  covenant  is  'not  according  to  the  covenant'  made  with  the  house  of 
Israel  by  the  mediation  of  Moses.  Under  the  latter,  the  law  was  written  on 
tables  of  stone.  Under  the  former,  it  is  written  in  the  heart.  4 1  will  put 
mv  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.'  And  bv  this  dif- 
fcrence  of  administration,  we  may  account  for  the  difference  of  the  promised 
success  of  the  two  systems.  External  law  of  necessity  supposes  internal 
depravity.  4  The  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  butTor  the  lawless 
and  disobedient.'  1  Tim.  1:  9.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  law  that  mevTsKair 
eat  or  sleep  ?  Such  a  law  would  be  ridiculous,  simply  because  all  men  are 
sufficiently  disposed  to  eat  and  sleep.  So  j£  men  were  sufficiently  disposed 
to  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  a  law  requiring  them  to  do  so  would  be 
equally  ridiculous.  Tljis  disposition  God  proyiises,  by  the  new  covenant,  to 
secure  ;  and  his  promise  abolishes  his  statute.  But  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  this  disposition,  the  statute  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  at  least  external  obedience.  '  It  was  a  school- 
master unto  Christ.'  Gal.  3:  24.  (See  TRe  original.)  While  the  law  secured 
to  some  extent  external  obedience,  it  still  by  no  means  disposed  the  heart  to 
the  love  of  God.  It  could  not  give  righteousness :  on  the  contrary,  it  aggra- 
vated the  guilt  of  its  subjects.  *  The  law  entered  that  the  offense  might 
abound.'  Rom.  5:  20.  4  The  law  worketh  wrath.'  Rom.  4:  15.  So  that  the 
nature  of  the  old  covenant  shows  us  why  *  they  continued  not  in  it ;'  as  also 
the  nature  of  the  new  covenant  shows  us  why  it  produces  a  better  result. 
The  first  operates  on  the  understanding ;  the  second,  on  the  disposition  or 
nature  of  man.  The  first  •»  ^nots  to  check  the  leprosy  of  sin,  by^fernal 
medication  ;  the  second  pui;^-  \  ?  blood,  and  by  turpi.";  the  blood  removes 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  external  medication.  L'^'ler  the  old  covenant, 
God  said — fc  Do  according  to  all  I  command  you,  and  ye  shall  live.'  Under 
the  new  covenant,  where  its  powers  are  fully  developed,  he  may  safely  say — 
'  Do  as  you  please  ;  for  I  promise  that  your  pleasure  shall  be^  mine.  I  will 
write  my  law  upon  your  hearts.'  Thus  perfect  liberty  is  one  "essential  el- 
ement of  the  new  covenant.  For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Rom. 
6:  14,  7:  1—25,  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  ITim.  1:  5— 17,  Ac. 
4.  The  new  covenant  sets  its  subjects  above  the  necessity  of  man's  teaching. 
4  They  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
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to  the  greatest.'  The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  covenants,  in  thiff 
respect,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  point  last  discussed.  Outward  is 
exchanged  for  inward  operation.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  respect 
to  instruction,  Moses  was  the  principal  mediator  between  God  and  man* 
He,  with  a  few  others  in  succeeding  ages,  were  permitted  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  receive  by  personal  communication  with  him,  instruction  and  com* 
mandincnts.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  be  said  to  4  know  the 
Lord.'  They  heard  from  him  by  their  teachers,  but  they  were  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him.  Moses,  groaning  under  the  burden  of  his  office, 
longed  for  a  system  of  universal  personal  instruction  from  the  Lord.  ' Would 
God,'  says  he,  '  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them.'  Num.  11:  29.  The  new  covenant  gives 
the  blessing  he  desired.  There  is  now  but  4  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  even  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  he  not  a  mediator  in  such  a  sense  as  implies 
separation  between  the  parties,  but  one  in  whom  tJie  parties  meet  and  are . 
one.  So  that  all  the  Lord's  people  are  prophets — all  know  the  Lord.  *  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  Ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you.'  1  John  2:  20.  27.  i  There  hath  not  been  born  of 
women  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — [the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant] — is  greater 
than  he.'  Matt.  11:  11.  Every  subject  of  the  new  covenant  walks  in  a  sure 
pathway  of  truth,  and  shall  stand,  though  he  be  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  where  John  the  Baptist  would  have  fallen:  he  shall  stand,  though 
every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  and  hell  call  him  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and 
work  and  watch  for  his  downfall.  God  must  be  overcome,  before  he  can  be 
hurtfnlly  ensnared.  Compare  with  the  doctrine  here  delivered,  John  14: 
16—27,  16:  7—15,  Rom.  15:  14,  1  Cor.  2:  15,  2  Cor.  3:  18,  Col.  2: 
3—10. 

HI.  The  mode  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  covenant. 

We  have  already,  to  some  extent,  incidentally  discussed  this  part  of  our 
subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  more  directly,  we  observe, 

1.  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  By  him  we  are  saved 
from  sin — by  him  we  are  secured  in  holiness — by  him  we  are  made  free  from 
the  law — by  him  we  have  access  to  God :  so  that  we  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  us. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled  in  believers  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  passages :  '  If  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  &c,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spoF  unto  Gfod,  piygc  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  God:  and /or  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.* 
Heb.  9:  14,  15.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  having  stated  the  principles  and 
introduction  of  the  new  covenant,  the  apostle  proceeds  thus :  4  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  by  the  blgod  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  .  .  .  let  us  draw  near,'  &c.  10: 19—22.  Again ;  4  Ye  are 
come  ....  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 

sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel/  12:  22 — 24. 

ia 
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ii  notify  of  Uio  being  Y    If  wo  \\Uh  to  ascertain  what  is  the  blood  of  Jesus 
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^Christ,  we  inquire  what  is  his  nature — is  it  terrestrial  or  celestial  ?  If  he  is 
a  man,  then  his  blood  is  human  ;  if  he  is  superhuman,  then  his  blood  is  su- 
perhuman ;  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  his  blood  is  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
However  strange  this  language  and  reasoning  may  appear,  it  is  abundantly 
authorized  by  the  language  and  reasoning  of  Jesus  himself.  In  John  6:  5iT 
he  says,  '  I  am  the  living  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my 
.flesh,9  &c.  It  is  manifest  then  that  his  flesh  came  down  from  heaven-,  and 
was  not  that  human  body  which  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Although 
thrice,  in  immediate  connection  with  this  passage,  he  virtually  declared  that 
his  flesh  and  blood  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Jews  supposed  that  he  re- 
ferred to  his  human  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  said  i  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  blood,  of  tiro  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;'  and  were 
greatly  offended.  He  therefore  explained  himself  more  fully,  ver.  61 — 63. 
*  Doth  tins  offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?  [As  if  ho  had  said,  you  must  bear  in  mind  my  pre- 
existence,  if  you  would  understand  my  language.]  It  is  the  spirit  [my  su- 
perhuman nature]  that  qu'ekeneth ;  [and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say, 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;]  the  flesh, 
[my  human  nature,]  profiteth  nothing.'  Here  then,  we  have  Christ's  own 
definition  of  the  expression,  'the  blood  of  Christ.'  It  is  the  life  of  that 
■superhuman  nature  which  he  had  before  his  incarnation  ;  and  in  connection 
with  tliis  definition,  he  declares  what  that  life  was ; — i I  live  by  the  Father? 
The  Spirit,  then,  of  the  Father,  or  in  other  words,  the  Holy^Ghost,  was  the 
life,  and  therefore  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  (For  cases  of  parallel  and  il- 
lustrative phraseology,  we  refer  to  John~Y:  37 — 39,  where  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  fc  living  water,'  i.  e.  blood ;  and  1  Cor.  12:  13,  where  believers 
-are  represented  as  'drinking  into  one  spirit.')  It  is  manifest  that  they  who 
regard  the  human  blood  that  followed  the  spear  on  Calvary,  as  ithe  blood  of 
Christ'  deny  his  superhuman  nature,  and  degrade  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
•God  into  an  animal  fluid.  Who,  more  than  they,  '  tread  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  aad  count  the  blood  of  Hie  covenant  .  .  .  an  unholy  thing'?  Heb. 
10:  20. 

Having  then  corrected  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  c  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  it  is  applied,  Christ  says, '  Except 
ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  Whatever  we 
eat  and  drink  becomes  a  part  of  our  nature,  God  forbade  Noah  and  the 
Jews  to  drink  the  blood  of  animals,  '  which  is  their  life,'  doubtless  because, 
in  so  doing,  they  would  receive  the  nature  of  the  animals,  and  degrade  their 
own.  The  blood  of  the  bulls  and  goats  which  were  sacrificed  by  the  law, 
was  not  drank,  but  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  that  it  might  at  least  imper- 
fectly shadow  forth  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  i.  e.  the  efiiision  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  that  which  was  forbidden  in  relation  to  the  inferior 
animals  which  were  used  as  types,  was  required  in  relation  to  the  superhuman 
Son  of  God,  the  typified  victim.  The  virtue  of  his  sacrifice  must  be  re- 
ceived by  drinking  his  blood,  and  thus  partaking  of  his  nature.  i  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dweUeih  w  me,  and  I  in  Mm.    As 
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the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  cateth  me, 
even  ho  shall  live  by  me.9  It  is  plain  that  the  act  of  faith,  the  operation  of 
God,  by  wlrieh  we  receive  Jesus  Christ,  is  described  by  the  expressions 
'eating  flesh'  and  *  drinking  blood,'  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  there- 
by come  into  a  living  union  with  him,  and  j>artake  of  his  nature.  His  blood 
becomes  our  blood — his  life  our  life.  Christ  endeavored  to  make  this  idea 
permanent  and  prominent  by  the  institution  of  the  sacramental  supper,  the 
initiatory  symbol  of  the  new  covenant.  Paul  thus  describes  the  institution 
of  that  ordinance :  4  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup  when  he  had  supped, 
saying,  this  is  tub  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.'  As  Christ  had  before  explained  to  his 
disciples  what  ho  meant  by i  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,'  in  John 
6:  63,  as  we  have  seen  al>ove,  he  designed,  without  controversy,  to  make  the 
sacramental  supper  a  symbol  of  the  transaction  by  which  believers  become 
one  with  him.  The  wine  of  the  eucharist  is  a  type  of  the  life-blood  of  the 
superhuman  Son  of  God,  by  winch  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled.  Believers 
4  have  been  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  that 
one  Spirit.'  Thus  they  have  eaten  the  flesh  and  drunk  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Thus  they  receive  the  substance,  of  which  the  sacramental  supper 
was  a  shadow.  '  The  cup  of  blessing  wliich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  cominunion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?'  1  Cor.  10:  16.  '  Do  we  not  profess  to  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  thus  have  communion  with  him  V 

It  will  bo  seen  that  these  views  are  opposed  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
regard  the  expiatory  offering  of  the  human  body  of  Christ  as  the  substance 
shadowed  forth  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  and  by  the  Lord's  supper.  Such 
persons,  regarding  themselves  as  justified,  but  not  sanctified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  make  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  the  seal  of  their  license 
to  sin.  By  '  looking  to  Calvary,'  their  faith  receives  forgiveness,  wliile  they 
continue  in  sin.  This  is  not  'eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man.'  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  these  views,  and  these  only,  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  passages  touching  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  with  which  the  New  Testament  abounds ;  some  of  which  were 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  of  that  subject.  Moreover 
they  greatly  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  passages  winch  rep- 
resent the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ:  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  6: 15,  12: 12,  Eph. 
1:  23,  4:  4—16,  5:  23—32,  Col.  2:  2—19,  &c.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
filled  .with  his  own  blood.  By  becoming  a  member  of  the  true  church,  then, 
we  receive  the  life-blood  of  Christ ;  and  i  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.'  Thus  is  fulfilled  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  latter 
days.  i  Judah  shall  dwell  forever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. For  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  tliat  I  have  not  cleansed :  for  the 
Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion.'  Joel  3:  20:  21. 

Thus  we  conclude,  as  the  sum  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  new 
covenant  commenced  its  operation  upon  the  human  race  at  the  coming  of 
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Christ;  that  its  fulfilment  gives  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security  of  holiness, 
perfect  liberty ',  and  perfect  independence  of  human  instruction  ;  that  it  is 
fulfilled  in  believers  by  the  energy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God. 

We  by  no  means  say,  that  none  but  those  who  have  received  all  the 
blessings  of  this  covenant,  are  in  any  sense  Christians.  The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch,  (Acts  11:  26,)  long  before  the  gospel  of 
the  new  covenant  was  fully  developed.  (See  the  concluding  remark  under 
our  first  head — 'the  time/  &c.)  Men  are  called  Christians  in  our  day, 
because  they  '  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  because  they  have 
experienced  i  conviction  and  conversion,'  and  make  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  ;  nay,  even  because  they  live  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
We  grant  also,  if  any  have  received  any  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  so  far  they  are  Christians,  in  the  sense  that  looks  at  character 
and  not  profession.  Many  profess  to  have  received  that  blood  which  '  clean- 
seth  from  all  sin,'  without  the  promise  of  security.  If  their  hearts  are  pure, 
so  far  they  are  not  under  the  old  covenant ;  for  that  could  not  purge  the 
conscience.  Many  others  profess  to  be  free  from  the  law,  and  not  free  from 
sin.  So  far  as  their  profession  is  intelligent  and  sincere,  they  are  not  under 
the  old  covenant ;  for  that  gave  no  liberty.  In  short  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many,  in  all  ages  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  in  one  respect  or  another  have  had  '  the  testimony  of  Jesus/ 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  yet  we  do  say  none  are,  or  have  been, 
Christians,  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  was,  (if  his  state  corresponded  to  his 
preaching,)  who  have  not  received  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security, 

PERFECT  LIBERTY,  AND  PERFECT  INDEPENDENCE,  BY  THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


§  22.    SALVATION  FROM  SIN. 

I.  Holiness  the  principal  object  of  the  atonement. 

4  It  is  a  laithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.9  From  what  does  he  propose  to  save 
them  ?     We  will  answer  this  question  by  a  few  plain  texts  of  scripture. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  written,  '  She  [i.  e.  Maryl 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS,  [i.  e.  SayiorJ 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  Matt.  1:  21.  4  What  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,.'  Rom.  8:  3,  4. 
1  Christ  loved  the  church,  rnd  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it.J  Eph.  5:  25,  26.  '  You,  that  were  ?ome  time  alienated,  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  in  the 
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body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  unblamable  and 
vnnprocahle,  in  his  sight?  Col.  1:  21,  22.  '  Who  gave  himself  for  ns, 
thai  h*\  might  redeem  uh  from  all  iniquity?  Titus  2:  14.  These  texts  ex* 
plicitly  declare  the  object  of  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  the 
salvation  of  Ins  people — not  merely  or  primarily  from  the  consequences  of 
their  mus — but  from  their  sins  themselves. 

Dividing  salvation  into  two  great  parts,  viz.,  forgiveness  of  post  sin,  and 
purification  from  present  sin,  it  is  plainly  implied  in  nearly  all  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible  touching  the  subject,  that  the  latter  part  is  the  primary,  and 
the  former  the  secondary  object  of  the  work  of  Christ.  This  appears  in  the 
above  quotations.  Purification  was  so  much  more  prominent  than  forgiveness 
in  the  minds  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  their  language  in  those 
passages,  and  m:my  others,  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wa3 
the  only  object  of  the  atonement.  The  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  as 
quoted  by  Paul  in  H-b.  10:  10,  17,  exhibits  both  parts  of  salvation,  in  their 
proper  order  of  importance.  'This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
them  afcer  those  days,  saiih  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts, 
and  in  flair  minds  trill  I  irrit i  them;  [this  is  purification  ;]  and  their  sins 
and  iniydtie*  will  I  renumber  no  mom :'  [this  is  forgiveness.]  It  is  true 
that  forgive. i  »ss,  in  the  order  of  time,  necessarily  precedes  purification. — 
The  past  must  be  forgiven,  before  men  can  be  saved  from  the  present  and 
future  powe:%  of  sin.  Hence  we  find  salvation  set  forth  in  the  following 
manner : — k  If  we  confess  our  sin&,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins*  and  ft  clem  ne  us  from  <dl  nnriahteousnexs?  Uohn  j:  9.  Here  the 
order  of  the  act.ial  process  of  salvation  is  exhibited — 1,  confession  ;  2,  for- 
giveness ;  8,  purification.  But  it  is  obvious  that  forgiveness,  instead  of 
taking  precedence  of  purification  in  importance,  only  bears  the  relation  to  it 
of  nua:is  to  an  end.  God  pardons  us  that  he  may  cleanse  us.  Forgiveness 
is  the  foundation  of  purification ;  but  purification  is  that,  without  winch  for* 
giveness  would  be  worthless,  as  a  foundation  would  be  worthless  without  a 
superstructure. 

When  therefore  Christ  is  called  the  'Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  aioay  the 
sin  of  the  world?  we  understand  the  language  as  meaning  more  than  that 
by  the  atonement  he  has  provided  for  the  forgiveness  of  mankind,  and  so  has 
taken  away  the  legal  consequences  of  sin.  The  '  taking  away  qf  sins7  is 
'spoken  of  in  Ileb.  10:  4,  as  equivalent  to  a  cleansing,  by  which  the  con- 
science is  purged  from  sin,  and  by  which  4  the  comer  thereto  is  made  per- 
je.'-t?  Tiie  apostle  savs  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  effect  this 
cleansing  ;  but  he  holds  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  able  thus 
to  4  take  awav  sins.'  His  language  is — *  Bv  the  which  will  |"i.  e.  the  will 
of  God  executed  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  which  will  is  given  to  believers  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,]  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.'  Ver.  10.  And  again,  '  By  one  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  arc  sanctified.'  Ver.  14.  This  language  cer- 
tainly ascribes  a  purifying  power  to  the  atonement,  and  indeed  in  such  a 
way  as  wholly  to  eclipse  its  purchase  of  forgiveness.  It  is  said  in  1  John 
3:  5,  that  Christ  '  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins  ;'  and  the  meaning 
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of  the  expression  is  clearly  determined  by  what  immediately  follows : — '  Who- 
soever abideth  in  him  SINNETH  not  ;  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  himy 
neither  knotm  Mm.9    He  4  takes  away  sin*  in  such  a  way,  that  they  who* 
avail  themselves  of  his  sacrifice  do  not  commit  sin. 

This  view  of  the  object  for  which  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  and 
laid  down  his  life,  and  this  new  alone,  justifies  us  in  calling  the  message 
which  came  by  him,  i  the  glorious  GOSPEL  of  the  blessed  God.'  A  '  gospel* 
is  good  news,  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy9  Luke  2:  10.  But  Jesus  Christ 
brought  no  news  to  the  world,  J  his  message  was  merely  or  chiefly  a  procla- 
mation of  pardon.  Forgiveness  ha<J  been  promised  to  the  penitent  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  God  haa  proclaimed  himself  to  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel,  '  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abimdant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression and  sin.'  Ex.  34:  6,  7.  The  4glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  which  the 
angels  represented  as  coming  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  in  fact  tidings 
of  things  well  known  to  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  if  they  related  only  to 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  came  proclaiming  not 
only  the  mercy  of  God  in  pardoning  sin,  but  also  his  power  to  cleanse  and 
preserve  from  sin ;  if  in  addition  to  the  forgiveness  which  was  given  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  he  proposed  to  clothe  believers  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness ;  in  a  word,  if  it  was,  as  we  have  shown,  his  peculiar  office  to 
'save  his  people  from  their  sins,9  then  truly  he  brought  'good  news'  to  the 
world — his  message  is  worthy  to  be  called  '  the  glorious  gospel.' 

II.  The  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  irrelevant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin,  thus  exhibited,  is  not 
liable  to  any  objections  drawn  from  the  experience  of  saints  who  lived  btfore 
the  manifestation  of  Christ.  We  do  not  rely  at  all .  upon  the  use  of  the 
word,  perfect  in  reference  to  Noah,  Job,  &c.  ;  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
prove  that  any  of  the  '  Old  Testament  saints'  were  free  from  sin.  On  the 
eontrary  we  admit,  nay  we  insist,  that  salvation  from  sin  '  was  unknown  to 
the  ages  and  generations'  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  was  revealed  only 
after  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  draw  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  dispensation  before,  and  the  dispensation  after  the  manifestation 
of  Christ.  To  adduce  the  sins  of  Moses  and  David,  as  proof  that  the  gos-  . 
pel  does  not  give  entire  salvation  from  sin,  is  to  overlook  altogether  this  dis- 
tinction of  dispensations,  and  in  fact  to  assume  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  no 
new  blessings  to  the  world.  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
disprove  the  realities  of  the  wonders  effected  at  the  present  time  by  steam 
power  and  the  art  of  printing,  by  referring  to  facts  that  occurred  a  thousand 
years  ago.  For  we  affirm,  and  have  shown,  and  shall  show  more  abundantly, 
that  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  effected  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  with  reference  to  spiritual  privilege,  as  great  as  was  effected  in 
mechanics  and  letters,  by  the  discovery  of  steam  power,  and  the  invention* 
of  the  press. 

The  Old  Testament  saints  did  indeed  foresee  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
rejoice  in  view  of  the  blessings  he  was  to  bring.  The  prophets  foretold  that 
*  '  way  of  holiness'  should  be  cast  up ;  that  a  '  new  covenant/  securing. 
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obedience,  should  be  given  to  God's  people ;  that  they  should  be  *  sprinkled 
with  clean  water,'  and  '  a  new  heart  and  right  spirit'  should  be  given  them. 
But  that  this  foresight  did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  a  possession  of  the 
salvation  of  the  gospel,  is  very  evident  from  the  following  declaration  of 
Peter: — k  Vc  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;  receiving  the 
end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls:  of  which  salvation  the 
prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you :  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  ayid  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  did  minister 
the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.'  1  Pet.  1: 
8 — 12.  This  passage  represents  the  saints  of  the  primitive  church  as  re- 
ceiving '  a  salvation  of  their  souls,'  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  only 
foretold  as  about  to  come  after  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

But  an  objector  may  ask,  u  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  saved  ?" 
We  answer,  Yes  ;  but  not  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Paid,  speaking  of 
the  whole  line  from  Abel  downward,  says — i  These  all,  having  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith,  rereivrd  not  the  jromise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  ,.  ;  ■•/.  /,V/y  without  u-  *■*«• :/ 1  not  be  made  perfect.9 
Heb.  11:  3i>,  40.  Peuc  .iness  (and  of  com  <•  salvation)  was  given  to 
the  saints  in  this  world  and  in  the  spiritual  world  *.«•  the  same  time  ;  and  it 
was  not  given  to  either,  till  the  reconciliation  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures was  effected  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ. 

"  But  the  Old  Testament  saints  certainly  had  faith ;  and  was  it  not  saving 
faith  ?"  Answer.  It  was  saving  in  this  respect — it  kept  them  from  despair, 
and  from  such  gross  transgressions  as  would  have  sealed  their  ruin,  and  gave 
them  a  h'>]>e,  more  or  less  clear  and  joyful,  of  ultimate,  complete  redemption; 
but  it  did  not  save  them  from  sin — it  did  not  put  them  in  possession  of  that 
which  they  hoped  for.  *  They  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promi- 
ses, but  having  seen  them  afar  off9  Heb.  11: 13.  Their  faith,  like  a  cable 
that  connects  a  ship  with  the  shore,  connected  them  with  a  future  salvation. 
The  end  of  their  faith,  the  shore  which  they  hoped  for,  was  perfect  holiness ; 
but  that  shore  they  never  reached,  till  after  4  tho  sufferings  of  Christ' — the 
outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  Then  the  saints  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  '  received  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.9 

"  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  born  of  God  till  the  times  of  the 
new  covenant  V9  Answer.  No ;  for  Christ  was  the  4  first-born'  among  all  his 
brethren  ;  (Rom.  8:  29  ;)  '  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  the  begin- 
ning, the  first-born  from  the  dead.9  Col.  1: 18.  The  saints  that  lived  before 
his  manifestation,  were  heirs  of  a  future  sonship ;  i.  e.,  they  had  the  prom- 
ise of  God  that  they  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  at  a 
future  time.  They  were  thus  prospectively  '  children ;'  but  experimentally 
they  were  'servants,9  and  did  not  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  dispensation.  All  this  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
Mowing  passage ; — '  The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing 
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from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors, 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children, 
were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  wJien  the  fullness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit 
of  Ms  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  np 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son.'  Gal.  4:  1 — 7.  The  line  of  division  between  the 
servant  dispensation,  and  the  son  dispensation,  clearly  lies  where  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  and,  after  his  sufferings,  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit* 

In  denying  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  born  of  God,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  denying  that  they  had  any  religion.  It  appears  by  the 
passage  above  quoted,  that  there  are  two  distinct  stages  in  religious  expert 
ence,  in  the  first  of  which  men  may  properly  be  called  servants  of  God,  while 
yet  they  are  not  sons.  It  is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be  clearly 
seen,  and  constantly  kept  in  view.  We  admit,  and  teach,  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament saints  were  servants  of  God  in  the  ages  before  Christ,  and  that  they 
became  sons  at  his  coming. 

"  But  what  is  the  difference  between  servants  and  sons  ?  Did  not  the 
Old  Testaments  saints  love  God  ?"  Answer.  Yes  ;  and  so,  many  servants 
love  and  honor  their  masters,  while  yet  there  is  no  vital  union,  no  blood- 
relationship  between  them.  So  there  was  no  vital  union  between  God  and 
man,  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Abraham  was  called  the/nend  of  God, 
and  he  doubtless  loved  God  as  a  man  loves  his  friend ;  but  it  is  not  said  in 
scripture,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  Christ  was  in  him — that  he  dwelt  in  God, 
and  God  in  him.  This  spiritual  indwelling  was  i  hid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,'  and  was  manifested  only  after  the  mission  of  Christ.  Col.  1: 
26,  27.  It  is  this  that  brings  men  into  bloodrelationsMp  to  God,  so  that 
they  arc  entitled  to  the  name  of  '  sons  of  God.' 

"  It  is  written, i Every  one  Hwt  loveth  is  born  of  God.9  1  John  4:  7.  You 
admit  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  loved  God ;  does  it  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they  were  born  of  God  ?"  Answer.  No ;  for  while  we  admit  that 
they  loved  God  as  a  man  loves  his  friend,  we  deny  that  they  loved  him  'with 
all  their  heart?  and  this  is  the  only  kind  of  love  that  is  approved  by  the  law. 
Any  measure  of  love  short  of  this,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  its  external 
effects,  and  as  a  preparation  for  ultimate  holiness,  is  not  love  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  and  is  not  the  love  which  John  had  in  mind  when  he  said, '  he  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God ;'  for  he  subsequently  defines  the  love  which  constitutes 
men  sons  of  God,  thus — '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God  and  God  in  him.9  Ver.  16.  Here  it  appears  that  the  love  of  which 
John  is  speaking  is  not  a  friendly  feeling  originating  in  a  man's  own  heart, 
but  the  love  of  God  kshed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;' — it  is  love 
which  man  can  never  manufacture  by  the  working  of  his  own  will,  but  which 
must  be  attained  by  dwelling  in  God,  who  alone  loves  with  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  law.  This  kind  of  love  was  not  in  the  world,  till  Christ  recon- 
ciled and  identified  the  divine  and  human  natures. 

"  But  were  notUe  Old  Testament  saints  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?" 
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hath  perfected,  forever,  them  that  are  sanctified :  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  is  a  witness  to  us,'  &c,  in  the  words  of  the  new  covenant. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  a  covenant  such  as  we  exhibit,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  free  agency  of  man.  Most  of  those  who  make  this  objection,  believe 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  *  perseverance  of  the  saints,'  and  pray  for  sanc- 
tification  by  the  power  of  God.  Such  are  forever  barred  from  a  hearing  of 
their  objection  ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles.  All  believe 
that  the  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven  is  eternally  secure  ;  all,  therefore,  admit 
the  consistency  of  the  principle  of  the  new  covenant,  with  the  free  agency 
of  man. 

3.  The  netv  covenant  gives  liberty  from  external  law.  This  also  is  im- 
plied in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation. 
The  new  covenant  is  'not  according  to  the  covenant*  made  with  the  house  of 
Israel  by  the  mediation  of  Moses.  Under  the  latter,  the  law  was  written  on 
tables  of  stone.  Under  the  former,  it  is  written  in  the  heart.  4 1  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.'  And  by  this  dif- 
ference of  administration,  we  may  account  for  the  difference  of  the  promised 
success  of  the  two  systems.  External  law  of  necessity  supposes  internal 
depravity.  '  The  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  buttor  the  lawless 
and  disobedient.'  ITim.  1:  9.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  law  that  men  shalT 
eat  or  sleep  ?  Such  a  law  would  be  ridiculous,  simply  because  all  men  are 
sufficiently  disposed  to  eat  and  sleep.  So  '£  men  were  sufficiently  disposed 
to  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  a  law  requiring  them  to  do  so  would  be 
equally  ridiculous.  Tljis  disposition  God  proniises,  by  the  new  covenant,  to 
secure  ;  and  his  promise  abolishes  his  statute.  But  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  this  disposition,  the  statute  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  at  least  external  obedience.  '  It  was  a  school- 
master unto  Christ.'  Gal.  3:  24.  (SeeTnTbriginaJ.)  While  the  law  secured 
to  some  extent  external  obedience,  it  still  by  no  means  disposed  the  heart  to 
the  love  of  God.  It  could  not  give  righteousness :  on  the  contrary,  it  aggra- 
vated the  guilt  of  its  subjects.  *  The  law  entered  that  the  offense  might 
abound.'  Rom.  5:  20.  i  The  law  worketh  wrath.'  Rom.  4:  15.  So  that  the 
nature  of  the  old  covenant  shows  us  why  4  they  continued  not  in  it ;'  as  also 
the  nature  of  the  new  covenant  shows  us  why  it  produces  a  better  result. 
The  first  operates  on  the  understanding ;  the  second,  on  the  disposition  or 
nature  of  man.  The  first  ?if^nn>ts  to  check  the  leprosy  of  sin,  by^Pxfernal 
medication  ;  the  second  piij^c-  ?::.?  blood,  and  by  inrpi.g  the  blood  removes 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  external  medication.  Ciller  the  old  covenant, 
God  said — '  Do  according  to  all  I  command  you,  and  ve  shall  live.'  Under 
the  new  covenant,  where  its  powers  are  fully  developed,  he  may  safely  say — 

*  Do  as  you  please  ;  for  I  promise  that  your  pleasure  shall  be^  mine.  I  will 
write  my  law  upon  your  hearts.'  Thus  perfect  liberty  is  one  essential  el- 
ement of  the  new  covenant.  For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Rom. 
6:  14,  7:  1 — 25,  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Galatians,   ITim.  1:  5 — 17,  &c. 

4.  The  new  covenant  sets  its  subjects  above  the  necessity  of  man's  teaching. 

*  They  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
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to  the  greatest.'  The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  covenants,  in  thif 
respect,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  point  last  discussed.  Outward  is 
exchanged  for  inward  operation.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  respect 
to  instruction,  Moses  was  the  principal  mediator  between  God  and  man* 
lie,  with  a  few  others  in  succeeding  ages,  were  permitted  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  receive  by  personal  communication  with  him,  instruction  and  com* 
mandincnts.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  be  said  to  4  know  the 
Lord.'  They  heard  from  him  by  their  teachers,  but  they  were  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him.  Moses,  groaning  under  the  burden  of  his  office, 
longed  for  a  system  of  universal  personal  instruction  from  the  Lord.  'Would 
God/  says  he,  '  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them.'  Num.  11:  29.  The  new  covenant  gives 
the  blessing  he  desired.  There  is  now  but  i  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  even  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  he  not  a  mediator  in  such  a  sense  as  implies 
separation  betw*een  the  parties,  but  one  in  whom  the  parties  meet  and  are . 
one.  So  that  all  the  Lord's  people  are  prophets — all  know  the  Lord.  *  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  Ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you.'  1  John  2:  20.  27.  i  There  hath  not  been  born  of 
women  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — [the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant] — is  greater 
than  he.'  Matt.  11:  11.  Every  subject  of  the  new  covenant  walks  in  a  sure 
pathway  of  truth,  and  shall  stand,  though  he  be  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  where  John  the  Baptist  would  have  fallen :  he  shall  stand,  though 
every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  and  hell  call  him  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and 
work  and  watch  for  his  downfall.  God  must  be  overcome,  before  he  can  be 
hurtfnlly  ensnared.  Compare  with  the  doctrine  here  delivered,  John  14: 
16—27,  16:  7—15,  Rom.  15:  14,  1  Cor.  2:  15,  2  Cor.  3:  18,  Col.  2: 
3—10. 

III.  The  mode  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  covenant. 

We  have  already,  to  some  extent,  incidentally  discussed  this  part  of  our 
subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  more  directly,  we  observe, 

1.  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  By  him  we  are  saved 
from  sin — by  liim  we  are  secured  in  holiness — by  him  we  are  m&fo  free  from 
the  law — by  him  we  have  access  to  God :  so  that  we  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  us. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled  in  believers  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  passages :  '  If  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  &c,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  liimself 
without  spoT  unto  Gfod,  pvyrge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  God:  and  for  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.* 
Heb.  9:  14,  15.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  having  stated  the  principles  and 
introduction  of  the  new  covenant,  the  apostle  proceeds  thus :  4  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  by  the  blgod  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  .  .  .  let  us  draw  near,'  &c.  10: 19— 22*  Again ;  i  Ye  are 
come  ....  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel/  12:  22 — 24. 
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Again ;  •  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlas- 
ting covenant j  make  you  perfect/  &c.  13:  20,  21. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  complete  view  of  the  testimony  of  scripture  on 
Uiis  subject,  we  quote  several  other  passages,  less  explicitly  referring  to  the 
new  covenant,  but  of  a  similar  character.  4  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  Jus  blood,  he  have  no  life  in  you :  whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life/  Johntt:  53,  f>4.  i  In  Christ 
Jesus,  ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Clirist? 
Eph.  2:  13.  *  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  from  your  fathers,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  CJirist.'  IPet.  1:  18,  19.  k  The  blood  of  Jesus  CJtrist 
ilia  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  1  John  1:  7.  *  Unto  him  that  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  ...  be  glory/  &c.  Rev.  1:5.  *  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  tliy  blood.'  Rev.  5:  9.  *  They  over- 
came him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,'  &c.  Rev.  12:  11. 

In  these  passages  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  having  pow- 
er to  *  purge  the  conscience  ;'  to  give  access  to  *  the  holiest ;'  to  '  sanctify ;' 
to  give  4  eternal  life ;'  to  4  bring  nigh'  unto  God ;  to  4  redeem  from  sin ;'  to 
'cleanse  from  all  sin ;'  to  4  wash  from  sin :'  to  'overcome'  Satan.  The  most 
careless  observer  may  perceive  that  all  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  mere  blood 
of  a  human  l>ody,  however  applied  ;  much  less  of  human  blood  merely  shed 
on  a  cross,  operating  as  an  expiation  of  past  transgression.  How  such  blood 
thus  applied,  can  cleanse  men  from  all  sin,  and  bring  them  nigh  unto  God, 
we  venture  to  say,  nobody  can  tell.  The  nature  of  the  case  demands  that 
we  seek  some  other  signification  of  the  word  '  blood'  in  these  passages,  and 
Some  other  mode  of  its  application.  We  recur,  then,  to  the  definition  of  'bloodr 
which  God  has  given  with  great  particularity,  in  Gen.  9:  4,  Lev.  17: 11 — 14, 
Deut.  12:  28.  'Blood  is  the  life3  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  then,  is  the 
life  of  Jesus  Clirist.  But  the  life  of  Jesus  Clirist  is  not  the  blood  of  his  hu- 
man body.  He  had  life  of  infinitely  higher  value  than  his  life  in  the  flesh, 
before  he  became  incarnate.  Manifestly,  the  supposition  that  the  blood  of 
his  human  body  was  his  life,  would  be  a  dcnipl  of  his  pre-cxistence  and  his 
Superhuman  nature.  4  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  CJtrist  is  come 
in  the  flesh,  is  of  God.'  1  John  3:  2.  Such  a  confession  necessarily  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  before  he  came  in  the  flesh ;  but  if  the 
blood  of  the  flesh  in  which  he  came  is  regarded  as  in  a  predominant  sense 
*  the  blood  [i.  e.  the  life]  of  Jesus  Christ,'  his  pre-existing  superhuman  life 
is  overlooked.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  the  'blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  scripture  teaches  concern- 
ing his  nature.  Varying  a  little  the  words  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15:  39,  &c, 
we  argue  thus :  All  blood  is  not  the  same  blood ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
blood  of  men,  another  blood  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  another  of  birds : 
bo  of  the  different  orders  of  beings  above,  as  well  as  IkjIow  man  ;  for  there 
are  celestial,  as  well  as  terrestrial  bodies.'  If  we  wish  then  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  blood  belongs  to  any  of  these  orders  of  beings,  we  inquire  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  being  t    If  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  the  blood  of  Jesus- 
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^Christ,  we  inquire  what  is  his  nature — is  it  terrestrial  or  celestial  ?  If  he  is 
a  man,  then  his  blood  is  human  ;  if  he  is  superhuman,  then  his  blood  is  su- 
perhuman ;  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  his  blood  is  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
However  strange  this  language  and  reasoning  may  appear,  it  is  abundantly 
authorized  by  the  language  and  reasoning  of  Jesus  himself.  In  John  6:  6lf 
he  says, 4 1  am  the  living  bread  that  came  dotm  from  heaven.  If  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh?  &c.  It  is  manifest  then  that  his  flesh  came  down  from  heaven^  and 
was  not  that  human  body  which  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  Although 
thrice,  in  immediate  connection  with  this  passage,  he  virtually  declared  that 
his  flesh  and  blood  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Jews  supposed  that  he  re- 
ferred to  his  human  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  said  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  blood,  of  tiro  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;'  and  were 
greatly  offended.  He  therefore  explained  himself  more  fully,  ver.  61 — 63. 
*  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?  [As  if  he  had  said,  you  must  bear  in  mind  my  pre- 
existence,  if  you  would  understand  my  language.]  It  is  the  spirit  [my  su- 
perhuman nature]  that  qu  ekeneth ;  [and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say, 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;]  the  flesn, 
[my  human  nature,]  profiteth  nothing.'  Here  then,  we  have  Christ's  own 
definition  of  the  expression,  'the  blood  of  Christ?  It  is  the  life  of  that 
■superhuman  nature  ivhich  he  had  brfore  his  incarnation  ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  definition,  he  declares  what  that  life  was ; — '  I  live  by  the  Father* 
The  Spirit,  then,  of  the  Father,  or  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the 
life,  and  therefore  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  (For  cases  of  parallel  and  il- 
lustrative phraseology,  we  refer  to  John"?:  37 — 39,  where  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  4  living  water,'  i.  e.  blood ;  and  1  Cor.  12:  13,  where  believers 
-are  represented  as  'drinking  into  one  spirit.')  It  is  manifest  that  they  who 
regard  the  human  blood  that  followed  the  spear  on  Calvary,  as  'the  blood  of 
Christ?  deny  liis  superhuman  nature,  and  degrade  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
"God  into  an  animal  fluid.  Who,  more  than  they,  i  tread  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  tJie  covenant  .  •  .  an  unholy  thing*?  Heb. 
10:  20. 

Having  then  corrected  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  4  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  it  is  applied,  Christ  says, 4  Except 
ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  Whatever  we 
eat  and  drink  becomes  a  part  of  our  nature,  God  forbade  Noah  and  the 
Jews  to  drink  the  blood  of  animals,  'which  is  their  life,'  doubtless  because, 
in  so  doing,  they  would  receive  the  nature  of  the  animals,  and  degrade  their 
own.  The  blood  of  the  bulls  and  goats  which  were  sacrificed  by  the  law, 
was  not  drank,  but  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  that  it  might  at  least  imper- 
fectly shadow  forth  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  i.  e.  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  that  which  was  forbidden  in  relation  to  the  inferior 
animals  which  were  used  as  types,  was  required  in  relation  to  the  superhuman 
Son  of  God,  the  typified  victim.  The  virtue  of  Ms  sacrifice  must  be  re- 
ceived by  drinking  his  blood,  and  thus  partaldng  of  his  nature.  l  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dweUeth  in  me,  ami  I  in  Mm.    Am 
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the  living  Father  hath  sent  mo,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.'  It  is  plain  that  the  act  of  faith,  the  operation  of 
God,  by  which  we  receive  Jesus  Christ,  is  described  by  the  expressions 
'eating  flesh'  and  '  drinking  blood,'  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  there- 
by come  into  a  living  union  with  him,  and  partake  of  his  nature.  His  blood 
becomes  our  blood — his  life  our  life.  Christ  endeavored  to  make  tliis  idea 
permanent  and  prominent  by  the  institution  of  the  sacramental  supper,  the 
initiatory  symbol  of  the  new  covenant.  Paul  thus  describes  the  institution 
of  that  ordinance :  4  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  tins  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup  when  he  had  supped, 
saying,  Tins  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.'  As  Christ  had  before  explained  to  his 
disciples  what  he  meant  by '  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  Ids  blood,'  in  John 
6:  63,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  designed,  without  controversy,  to  make  the 
sacramental  supper  a  symbol  of  the  transaction  by  which  believers  become 
one  with  him.  The  wine  of  the  eucharist  is  a  type  of  the  life-blood  of  the 
superhuman  Son  of  God,  by  which  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled.  Believers 
*  have  been  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  that 
one  Spirit.'  Thus  they  have  eaten  the  flesh  and  drunk  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Thus  they  receive  the  substance,  of  which  the  sacramental  supper 
was  a  shadow.  *  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?'  1  Cor.  10:  16.  '  Do  we  not  profess  to  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  thus  have  communion  with  him  V 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  views  are  opposed  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
regard  the  expiatory  offering  of  the  human  body  of  Christ  as  the  substance 
shadowed  forth  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  and  by  the  Lord's  supper.  Such 
persons,  rogarding  themselves  as  justified,  but  not  sanctified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  make  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  the  seal  of  their  license 
to  sin.  By  i  looking  to  Calvary,'  their  faith  receives  forgiveness,  while  they 
continue  in  sin.  This  is  not  'eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man.'  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  these  views,  and  these  only,  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  passages  touching  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  with  which  the  New  Testament  abounds ;  some  of  which  were 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  of  that  subject.  Moreover 
they  greatly  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  rep- 
resent the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ:  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  6: 15,  12: 12,  Eph. 
1:  23,  4:  4—16,  5:  23—32,  Col.  2:  2—19,  &c.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
filled  .with  his  own  blood.  By  becoming  a  member  of  the  true  church,  then, 
we  receive  the  life-blood  of  Christ ;  and  4  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.'  Thus  is  fulfilled  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  latter 
days.  *  Judah  shall  dwell  forever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. For  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  that  I  have  not  cleansed:  for  the 
Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion.'  Joel  3:  20:  21. 

Thus  we  conclude,  as  the  sum  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  new 
covenant  commenced  its  operation  upon  the  human  race  at  the  coming  of 
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Christ;  that  its  fulfilment  gives  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security  of  holiness, 
perfect  liberty,  and  perfect  independence  of  human  instructian;  that  it  is 
fulfilled  in  believers  by  the  energy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God. 

We  by  no  means  say,  that  none  but  those  who  have  received  all  the 
blessings  of  this  covenant,  are  in  any  sense  Christians.  The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch,  (Acts  11:  26,)  long  before  the  gospel  of 
the  new  covenant  was  fully  developed.  (See  the  concluding  remark  under 
our  first  head — 'the  time,'  &c.)  Men  are  called  Christians  in  our  day, 
because  they  4  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  because  they  have 
experienced  '  conviction  and  conversion,'  and  make  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  ;  nay,  even  because  they  live  witliin  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
We  grant  also,  if  any  have  received  any  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  so  far  they  are  Christians,  in  the  sense  that  looks  at  character 
and  not  profeasion.  Many  profess  to  have  received  that  blood  which  i  clean- 
seth  from  all  sin,*  without  the  promise  of  security.  If  their  hearts  are  pure, 
so  far  they  are  not  under  the  old  covenant ;  for  that  could  not  purge  the 
conscience.  Many  others  profess  to  be  free  from  the  law,  and  not  free  from 
sin.  So  far  as  their  profession  is  intelligent  and  sincere,  they  are  not  under 
the  old  covenant ;  for  that  gave  no  liberty.  In  short  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many,  in  all  ages  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  in  one  respect  or  another  have  had  *  the  testimony  of  Jesus,' 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  yet  we  do  say  none  are,  or  have  been, 
Christians,  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  was,  (if  his  state  corresponded  to  his 
preaching,)  who  have  not  received  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security, 

PERFECT  LIBERTY,  AND  PERFECT  INDEPENDENCE,  BY  THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


§  22.    SALVATION  FROM  SIN. 

I.  Holiness  the  principal  object  of  the  atonement. 

1  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.9  From  what  does  he  propose  to  save 
them  ?     We  will  answer  this  question  by  a  few  plain  texts  of  scripture. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  written,  *  She  [i.  e.  Mary] 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS,  [i.  e.  Sayior] 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  Matt.  1:  21.  l  What  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  he  fulfilled  in  wl?  Rom.  8:  3,  4. 
4  Christ  loved  the  church,  md  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify 
anl  cleanse  it?  Eph.  5:  25,  26.  i  You,  that  were  ?ome  time  alienated,  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  lie  reconciled,  in  the 
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1)oilv  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  unblamable,  and 
vnrcprmuMe,  in  his  sight'  Col.  1:  21,  22.  '  Who  gave  himself  for  us, 
t/oti  he.  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.''  Titus  2:  14.  These  texts  ex- 
plicitly declare  the  object  of  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  the 
salvation  of  his  people — not  merely  or  primarily  from  the  consequences  of 
their  mi  is — but  from  their  sins  themselves. 

Dividing  salvation  into  two  great  parts,  viz.,  forgiveness  of  past  sin,  and 
purification  from  present  sin,  it  is  plainly  implied  in  nearly  all  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible  touching  the  subject,  that  the  latter  part  is  the  primary,  and 
the  former  the  secondary  object  of  the  work  of  Christ.  This  appears  in  the 
above  (quotations.  Purification  was  so  much  more  prominent  than  forgiveness 
in  the  minds  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  their  language  in  those 
passages,  and  many  others,  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  only  object  of  the  atonement.  The  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  as 
quoted  by  Paul  in  IL'b.  10:  lti,  17,  exhibits  both  parts  of  salvation,  in  their 
proper  order  of  importance.  4  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts, 
and  in  their  minds  trill  I  writi  than  ;  [this  is  purification  ;]  and  their  sins 
and  iniquities*  will  I  remember  no  more:'  [this  is  forgiveness.]  It  is  true 
that  forgivCii\?3,  in  the  order  of  time,  necessarily  precedes  purification. — 
The  past  must  be  forgiven,  before  men  can  be  saved  from  the  present  and 
future  power  of  sin.  Hence  we  find  salvation  set  forth  in  the  following 
manner : — c  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins*  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  Uohn  1:  1).  Here  the 
order  of  the  acUal  process  of  salvation  is  exhibited — 1,  confession  ;  2,  for- 
giveness ;  3,  purification.  But  it  is  obvious  that  forgiveness,  instead  of 
taking  precedence  of  purification  in  importance,  only  bears  the  relation  to  it 
■of  mjans  to  an  end.  Go  I  pardons  us  that  he  may  cleanse  us.  Forgiveness 
is  the  foundation  of  purification ;  but  purification  is  that,  without  which  for* 
givenoss  would  be  worthless,  as  a  foundation  would  be  worthless  without  a 
superstructure. 

When  therefore  Christ  is  called  the  '  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
*in  of  the  icorld'  we  understand  the  language  as  meaning  more  than  that 
by  the  atonement  he  has  provided  for  the  forgiveness  of  mankind,  and  so  has 
taken  away  the  legal  consequences  of  sin.  The  *  taking  away  of  sins'  is 
spoken  of  in  Hob.  10:  4,  as  equivalent  to  a  cleansing,  by  which  the  con- 
science is  purged  from  sin,  and  by  which  4  the  comer  thereto  is  made  per- 
fect.' The  apostle  savs  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  effect  this 
cleansing  ;  but  he  holds  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  able  thus 
to  4  take  away  sins.'  His  language  is — '  By  the  which  will  [i.  e.  the  will 
of  God  executed  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  which  will  is  given  to  believers  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,]  we  arc  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.'  Ver.  10.  And  again,  '  By  one  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified.'  Ver.  14.  This  language  cer- 
tainly ascribes  a  purifying  power  to  the  atonement,  and  indeed  in  such  a 
way  as  wholly  to  eclipse  its  purchase  of  forgiveness.  It  is  said  in  1  John 
8:  5,  that  Christ  '  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins  ;'  and  the  meaning 
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of  the  expression  is  clearly  determined  by  what  immediately  follows : — *  Who- 
soever  abideth  in  him  SlNNETn  NOT ;  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him, 
neither  knotvn  Mm.'    He  6  takes  away  sin'  in  such  a  way,  that  they  who* 
avail  themselves  of  his  sacrifice  do  not  commit  sin. 

This  view  of  the  object  for  which  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  and 
kid  down  his  life,  and  this  view  alone,  justifies  us  in  calling  the  message 
which  came  by  him,  *  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God?  A  *  gospel* 
is  good  news j  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'  Luke  2:  10.  But  Jesus  Christ 
brought  no  news  to  the  world,  J  his  message  was  merely  or  chiefly  a  procla- 
mation of  pardon.  Forgiveness  had  been  promised  to  the  penitent  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  God  haa  proclaimed  himself  to  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel,  i  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression and  sin.'  Ex.  34:  6,  7.  The  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  which  the 
angels  represented  as  coming  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  in  fact  tidings 
of  things  well  known  to  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  if  they  related  only  to 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  came  proclaiming  not 
only  the  mercy  of  God  in  pardoning  sin,  but  also  his  power  to  cleanse  and 
preserve  from  sin ;  if  in  addition  to  the  forgiveness  which  was  given  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  he  proposed  to  clothe  believers  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness ;  in  a  word,  if  it  was,  as  we  have  shown,  his  peculiar  office  to 
isave  his  people  from  their  sins,'  then  truly  he  brought  'good  news'  to  the 
world — his  message  is  worthy  to  be  called  '  the  glorious  gospel.' 

II.  The  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  irrelevant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin,  thus  exhibited,  is  not 
liable  to  any  objections  drawn  from  the  experience  of  saints  who  lived  before 
the  manifestation  of  Christ.  We  do  not  rely  at  all .  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  perfect  in  reference  to  Noah,  Job,  &c. ;  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
prove  that  any  of  the  '  Old  Testament  saints'  were  free  from  sin.  On  the 
contrary  we  admit,  nay  we  insist,  that  salvation  from  sin  '  was  unknown  to 
the  ages  and  generations'  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  was  revealed  only 
after  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  draw  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  dispensation  before,  and  the  dispensation  after  the  manifestation 
of  Christ.  To  adduce  the  sins  of  Moses  and  David,  as  proof  that  the  gos- 
pel does  not  give  entire  salvation  from  sin,  is  to  overlook  altogether  this  dis- 
tinction of  dispensations,  and  in  fact  to  assume  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  no 
new  blessings  to  the  world.  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
disprove  the  realities  of  the  wonders  effected  at  the  present  time  by  steam 
power  and  the  art  of  printing,  by  referring  to  facts  that  occurred  a  thousand 
years  ago.  For  we  affirm,  and  have  shown,  and  shall  show  more  abundantly, 
that  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  effected  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  with  reference  to  spiritual  privilege,  as  great  as  was  effected  in 
mechanics  and  letters,  by  the  discovery  of  steam  power,  and  the  invention 
of  the  press. 

The  Old  Testament  saints  did  indeed  foresee  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
rejoice  in  view  of  the  blessings  he  was  to  bring.  The  prophets  foretold  that 
a  '  way  of  holiness'  should  be  cast  up ;  that  a  '  new  covenant/  securing; 
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oVdiemv,  should  be  given  to  God's  people ;  that  they  should  be  c  sprinkled 

*k!i  oliun  water/  and  *  a  new  heart  and  right  spirit'  should  be  given  them. 

lint  th»t  this  foresight  did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  a  possession  of  the 

saltation  of  the  gospel,  is  very  evident  from  the  following  declaration  of 

IVter: — *  Yo  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;  receiving  the 

rial »f  //our faith 9  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls:  of  which  salvation  the 

prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 

that  should  come  unto  you :  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 

Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 

the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.      Unto  whom  it 

was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  did  minister 

the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 

gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.'    1  Pet.  1: 

8 — 12.     This  passage  represents  the  saints  of  the  primitive  church  as  re- 

ceiving  *  a  salvation  of  their  souls,'  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  only 

foretold  as  about  to  come  after  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

But  an  objector  may  ask,  "  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  saved  ?" 
We  answer,  Yes  ;  but  not  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Paid,  speaking  of 
the  whole  line  from  Abel  downward,  says — '  These  all,  having  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise*  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  *.-.  ''  .-  inry  without  i:*  t\<>  alnot  he  made  perfect? 
Hcb.  11:  tW,  40.  Penc.  ■  .  '.iness  (and  of  com  ■«»  solvation)  was  given  to 
the  saints  in  this  world  and  in  the  spiritual  world  i.r  the  same  time  ;  and  it 
was  not  given  to  either,  till  the  reconciliation  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures was  effected  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ. 

"  But  the  Old  Testament  saints  certainly  had  faith ;  and  was  it  not  saving 
faith  ?"  Answer.  It  was -saving  in  this  respect — it  kept  them  from  despair, 
and  from  such  gross  transgressions  as  would  have  sealed  their  ruin,  and  gave 
them  a  hope,  more  or  less  clear  and  joyful,  of  ultimate,  complete  redemption; 
but  it  did  not  save  them  from  sin — it  did  not  put  them  in  possession  of  that 
which  they  hoped  for.  4  They  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promi- 
ses, but  having  seen  them  afar  off.'  Ileb.  11: 13.  Their  faith,  like  a  cable 
that  connects  a  ship  with  the  shore,  connected  them  with  a  future  salvation. 
The  end  of  their  faith,  the  shore  which  they  hoped  for,  was  perfect  holiness ; 
but  that  shore  they  never  reached,  till  after  '  the  sufferings  of  Christ' — the 
outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  Then  the  saints  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  '  received  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls? 

"  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  born  of  God  till  the  times  of  the 
nev  covenant  ?"  Answer.  No ;  for  Christ  was  the  '  firstrborn'  among  all  his 
bretliren  ;  (Rom.  8:  29  ;)  *  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church  ;  the  begin- 
ning, the  firstborn  from  the  dead?  Col.  1: 18.  The  saints  that  lived  before 
his  manifestation,  were  heirs  of  a  future  sonship ;  i.  e.,  they  had  the  prom- 
ise of  God  that  they  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  at  a 
future  time.  They  were  thus  prospectively  i  children ;'  but  experimentally 
they  were  'servants,'  and  did  not  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  dispensation.  All  this  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
Mowing  passage ; — 4  The  heir,  as  long  aa  he  is  a  child,  differeth  miking 
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from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors, 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children, 
were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  when  the  fullness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit 
of  Us  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  nQ 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son.'  Gal.  4:  1 — 7.  The  line  of  division  between  the 
servant  dispensation,  and  the  son  dispensation,  clearly  lies  where  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  and,  after  his  sufferings,  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  denying  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  born  of  God,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  denying  that  they  had  any  religion.  It  appears  by  the 
passage  above  quoted,  that  there  are  two  distinct  stages  in  religious  expert* 
ence,  in  the  first  of  which  men  may  properly  be  called  servants  of  God,  while 
yet  they  are  not  sons.  It  is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be  clearly 
seen,  and  constantly  kept  in  view.  We  admit,  and  teach,  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament saints  were  servants  of  God  in  the  ages  before  Christ,  and  that  they 
became  sons  at  his  coming. 

"  But  what  is  the  difference  between  servants  and  sons  ?  Did  not  the 
Old  Testaments  saints  love  God  ?"  Answer.  Yes ;  and  so,  many  servants 
love  and  honor  their  masters,  while  yet  there  is  no  vital  union,  no  blood- 
relationship  between  them.  So  there  was  no  vital  union  between  God  and 
man,  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  God, 
and  he  doubtless  loved  God  as  a  man  loves  his  friend ;  but  it  is  not  said  in 
scripture,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  Christ  was  in  him — that  he  dwelt  in  God, 
and  God  in  him.  This  spiritual  indwelling  was  *  hid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,'  and  was  manifested  only  after  the  mission  of  Christ.  Col.  1: 
26,  27.  It  is  this  that  brings  men  into  bloodrelationship  to  God,  so  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  *  sons  of  God.* 

"  It  is  written, l  Every  one  tliat  loveih  is  born  of  God.9  1  John  4:  7.  You 
admit  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  loved  God ;  does  it  not  necessarily  fol- 
low tliat  they  were  born  of  God  ?"  Answer.  No ;  for  while  we  admit  that 
they  loved  God  as  a  man  loves  his  friend,  we  deny  that  they  loved  him  iwith 
all  tludr  heart;'  and  this  is  the  only  kind  of  love  that  is  approved  by  the  law. 
Any  measure  of  love  short  of  this,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  its  external 
effects,  and  as  a  preparation  for  ultimate  holiness,  is  not  love  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  and  is  not  the  love  which  John  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 4  he  that 
loveih  is  born  of  God ;'  for  he  subsequently  defines  the  love  which  constitutes 
men  sons  of  God,  thus — '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God  and  God  in  him.J  Ver.  16.  Here  it  appears  that  the  love  of  which 
John  is  speaking  is  not  a  friendly  feeling  originating  in  a  man's  own  heart, 
but  the  love  of  God  Lshed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;' — it  is  love 
which  man  can  never  manufacture  by  the  working  of  his  own  will,  but  which 
must  be  attained  by  dwelling  in  God,  who  alone  loves  with  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  law.  This  kind  of  love  was  not  in  the  world,  till  Christ  recon- 
ciled and  identified  the  divine  and  human  natures. 

"  But  were  not 'the  Old  Testament  saints  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?" 

19 
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Answer.  They  were,  in  an  inferior  sense.  The  relation  which  they  sustain* 
ed  to  God,  of  servants  or  friends,  did  not  exclude  them  from  his  favorable 
regard,  and  from  his  spiritual  blessing.  There  was  undoubtedly  such  fellow- 
ship of  spirit  between  them  and  God,  as  may  exist  between  friends.  They 
were  instructed,  guided,  and  comforted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  com- 
munion was  not  radical  enough  to  make  them  one  with  God.  They  were 
affianced,  but  not  married.  Their  fellowsliip  with  God  was  not  continuous, 
and  as  compared  with  that  which  is  given  by  the  new  covenant,  was  external. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  them,  that  they  dwelt  in  God  and  God  in  them.  It 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  partakers  of  the  same  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  that  given  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  from  the  following  passage : 
4  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying, 
If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on 
me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water. 
But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive ; 
for  the  Holy  GJiost  was  not  yet  given ,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glo- 
rified.,    John  7:  37— 39. 

The  Old  Testament  saints  had  enough  of  the  Spirit's  influence  to  give  them 
that  hopeful  faith  which  we  have  described.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the  prin- 
cipal moral  influence  under  which  they  lived  was  the  law  ;  and  i  the  law 
made  nothing  perfect.'  Heb.  7:  19.  Indeed  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  law 
to  save  men  {torn  sin,  but  simply  to  keep  them  within  the  reach  of  the  ulti- 
mate spiritual  agency  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  shcepfold  is  not  intended  to  wash 
the  sheep,  but  to  keep  them  within  such  bounds  that  the  shepherd  can  take 
them  and  wash  them  himself.  So  far  as  the  law  produced  any  direct  effect 
on  moral  character,  it  increased  rather  than  diminished  sin.  It '  entered 
tiiat  the  offence  migld  abound?  Rom.  5:  20.  This  effect  was  nevertheless 
subservient  to  the  general  design  of  the  legal  dispensation,  which  was  U>  pre- 
pare men  for  the  subsequent  spiritual  dispensation ;  since  the  law,  in  aggra- 
vating sin,  ripened  conviction^  and  so  made  men  sensible  of  their  need  of  an 
almighty  Saviour.  The  preparatory  character  of  the  legal  dispensation  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  passage  ; — *  Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the 
law,  shut  up  unto  Hie  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christy  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmas- 
ter ;  for  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Gal.  3: 
23—26. 

We  conclude,  from  this  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
that  their  sins  cannot  be  pertinently  alleged  as  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  from  sin. 

III.  The  sins  of  Christ's  disciples,  during  his  personal  minis- 
try, IRRELEVANT. 

We  are  not  yet  past  the  difficulties  of  our  doctrine.  The  objector  may  still 
allege,  that  sin  remained  in  '  the  saints'  after  the  coming  of  Clirist.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  disciples,  while  Christ  was  with  them  personally,  were  not 
free  from  sin.  They  exhibited  a  hasty  and  bigoted  zeal,  in  proposing  to  call 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  their  opposers.  Luke  9:  54.«    Carnal  ambition 
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twid  childish  rivalry  appeared  among  them.  Luke  9:  46.  At  the  cross  they 
all  forsook  their  master  ;  aad  Peter,  the  boldest  and  most  devoted  of  them, 
thrice  denied  him  with  cursing  and  oaths.  '  All  this  shows  (the  objector 
may  say)  that  salvation  from  sin  did  not  come  into  the  world  with  the  coming 
of  Christ.'  We  admit  the  facts,  but  deny  the  inference.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  sins  of  the  disciples  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  have  no 
force  as  objections  to  our  doctrine,  we  will  now  bring  to  view  more  distinctly 
than  we  have  yet  done,  the  process  by  which  salvation  from  sin  is  effected, 
and  ascertain  more  exactly  when  the  Christian  dispensation  commenced. 

The  gospel  is  4  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  1  Cor.  1:  24. 
In  other  words,  salvation  is  effected  by  two  agencies,  viz.,  the  spirit  and  the 
truth.  The  Spirit  is  the  living  agent  in  the  work,  and  the  truth  is  its  instru- 
ment. 2  Thess.  2:  13.  1  Pet.  1:  22,  &c.  Now  the  question  is,  at  what  time 
in  the  history  of  Christ's  mission,  were  these  two  agencies,  in  the  gospel  sense , 
introduced  and  applied  ?  We  grant  that  partial  measures  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  truth  were  given  to  men  in  ail  ages.  Yet  it  is  true  in  an  important  sense 
that '  grace  and  truth  came  [only]  by  Jesus  Christ ;'  (John  1:  17;)  so  that 
the  question  is  pertinent  and  intelligible — When  was  the  Spirit  and  tntth 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  given  to  mankind?  We  have  al- 
ready seen  a  plain  intimation  in  the  passage  quoted  from  1  Pet.  1:,  that  the 
gospel  of  present  salvation  went  forth  subsequently  to  'the  sufferings  of 
Christ.9  Ver.  11.  That  gospel  is  also  specially  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  *  preached  with  the  HolyGrfiost  sent  down  from  heaven.'  Ver.  12.  We 
know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  as  promised  for  the  4  last  days,'  waa  not  sent  down 
from  heaven  till  after  the  ' sufferings  of  Christ.'  'The  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
yet  given,  [i.  e.  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,]  because  that  Jesus 
was  not  yet  glorified.9  John  7:  39.  4  WJien  he  ascended  up  on  high,  healed 
captivity  captive,  and  [having  thus  secured  a  channel  for  his  spiritual  power] 
gave  gifts  unto  men.'  Eph.  4:  8.  'If  I  go  not  away9  said  Jesus,  '  the  Com- 
forter, [i.  e.  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation]  will  not  come  unto  you; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  John  16:  7.  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  the  spiritual  agent  of  salvation  which  Christ  came  to  give  the  world,  was 
not  in  the  world  at  the  time  when  the  disciples  were  guilty  of  the  sins  alleged 
against  them. 

Neither  were  they  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  truth  by  which  salvation 
is  effected.  The  death  and  remrrcction  of  Christ  are  the  great  facts  em- 
ployed in  the  salvation  of  souls.  These  are  the  things  '  reported '  in  the 
gospel — the  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  Brethren,'  says  Paul,  6 1 
declare  unto  you  the  gospel,  which  I  preached  to  you,  which  also  ye  have 
received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved.  [What  is  that 
gospel  ?  The  apostle  answers :]  I  delivered  unto  you,  first  of  all,  that 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures.'  1  Cor.  15:  1 — 4.  Accordingly,  the  same 
apostle  charges  Timothy  to  remember  the  resurrection  as  the  principal  matter 
of  his  gospel,  (see  2  Tim.  2:  8,)  and  makes  belief  in  the  resurrection  the 
very  basis  of  salvation.  Rom.  10:  9*    In  fact  Paul's  gospel  was  briefly  this : — 
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*  Christ  died,  rose  from  tho  dead,  ascended  on  high,  and  sent  forth  the  Holy 
Spirit.  By  that  Spirit  we  are  baptized  into  Christ  and  made  partakers  of 
his  spiritual  condition  ;  so  that  being  crucified  with  ldm,  we  are  dead  to  sin, 
and  having  risen  with  Mm,  we  live  to  holiness?  See  Bom.  6:  1,  &c,  2  Cor. 
C:  14 — 16,    Eph.  1:  19.     Now  it  is  evident  that  this  gospel  could  not  be 

E reached,  until  Christ  had  died  and  risen.     Even  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
een  given  before,  it  would  not  have  had  its  instruments.    The  facts  neces- 
sary to  salvation  were  not  in  existence. 

It  is  manifest  that  Christ  did  not  enter  upon  his  office  as  a  savior  from  sin 
till  after  his  death,  from  a  great  variety  of  such  passages  as  the  following : 
'Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  wluch  he 
suffered ;  and  being  made  perfect,  [  i.  e.  by  the  death  of  the  cross,]  he  be- 
came (lie  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'  lleb.  5:  8, 9. 
4  Where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator :  for  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  art  dead:  otherwise  it  is  of  no 
strength  at  all  while  the  testator  liveth.'  Heb.  9:  16, 17.  In  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  these  passages,  Christ  speaks  of  the  4  new  covenant,'  or 
what  La  the  same  thing,  the  covenant  of  salvation  from  sin,  as  being  '  in  his 
blood,  (Luke  22:  20,)  and  intimates  that  his  blood  must  be  shed,  before 
men  could  partake  of  the  blessings  of  that  covenant. 

The  sins,  then,  of  the  disciples,  before  the  death  of  Christ,  stand  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  They  occurred  be- 
fore the  Christian  dispensation  began ;  i.  e.  before  the  introduction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  great  agencies  of  salvation,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  (see 
Gal.  4:  6,)  and  the  truth  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
We  must  look  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  test- 
examples  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  salvation. 

That  the  disciples  were  not  Christians  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
during  Christ's  personal  ministry,  is  evident  from  the  language  Christ  used 
toward  Peter.  In  one  instance  he  called  him  Satan,  (Mark  8:  33,)  and  in 
another  instance  he  said  to  him,  '  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren,'  (Luke  22:  32,)  implying  that  he  was  not  then  converted. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
as  servants  under  the  law,  and  heirs  of  the  future  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
may  be  applied,  without  any  essential  alteration,  to  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
ciples before  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

I V-  The.  sens  of  believers,  during  the  apostolic  age,  irrelevant. 

Finally  it  may  be  objected  to  our  doctrine,  that  the  saints  of  the  apostolic 

age,#  though  they  lived  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 

eflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  therefore  certainly  subjects  of  the 

Christian  dispensation,  did  nevertheless  commit  sin.     This  objection  is  more 

pertinent  and  formidable  than  any  that  have  gone  before.     We  come  to  tho 

issae  now  on  gospel  ground.    The  apostolic  age  is  certainly  the  period, 

wiore  the  question  whether  the  gospel  gives  salvation  from  sin  in  this  world, 

M8  finally  to  be  tried.     We  admit,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  none  of  the  saints 

of  SfciaJage  were  saved  from  sin,  our  doctrine,  by  the  test  of  experience,  is 

Ptov-ed  taJ^e.    And  on  the  other  hand  we  insist,  if  it  can  be  show  that  any 
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in  that  age  were  saved  from  sin,  by  the  same  test  our  doctrine  is  proved 
true.  Dismissing  from  our  jninds,  as  irrelevant,  the  history  of  the  saints  of 
all  ages  before,  and  of  all  ages  since,  we  will  now  bring  the  gospel  to  the 
test  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church. 

In  many  cases,  the  power  of  an  agency  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  in* 
TYicdiate  effects.  The  healing  efficacy  of  medicine,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  instantly  after  being  taken.  We 
must  wait  till  it  has  had  time  sufficient  for  a  legitimate  operation.  We  affirm 
that  the  gospel  is  a  medicine  competent  to  the  complete  cure  of  sin.  That 
medicine  (at  least  the  principal  element  of  it)  was  given  to  the  primitive 
church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  within  any  very  short  period  afterwards,  it  exhibi- 
ted its  fall  efficacy.  The  process  by  which  full  salvation  is  effected,  is  one 
that  requires  time,  because  it  is  not  merely  a  spiritual  operation,  but  an  ex- 
hibition and  application  of  truth.  The  office  of  the  Comforter  is  to  '  take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto9  believers.  John  16:  14.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  it  began  its  work,  but  it  did  not  immediately  show  the  dis- 
ciples all  the  things  of  Christ.  They  then  entered  the  school  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  they  did  not  graduate  in  one  day.  They  were  evidently  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  was  ten  years  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, before  they  understood  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  preach  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, though  Christ  expressly  commissioned  them  to  '  teach  all  nations.'  In 
many  other  cases,  the  things  which  he  had  spoken  to  them,  they  did  not  ap- 
prehend at  once,  even  after  the  Comforter  had  come,  but  they  were  4  brought 
to  their  remembrance'  from  time  to  time ;  e.  g.,  Acts  11:  16.  Their  intro- 
duction to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  was  progressive,  and  it  began  with  the 
most  simple  external  rudiments.  They  preached  at  first  the  death  of  Clirist 
as  a  reason  for  repentance,  and  his  resurrection  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship  J 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  perceived  the  deep  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  efficiency  of  those  great  facts  of  the  gospel. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  salvation  from  sin  is  effected  by  the 
spiritual  application  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Believers,  be-' 
holding  these  facts  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  receive  the  assim-- 
ilating  impress  of  them.  Christ's  death  becomes  their  death,  and  his  resmv 
rection  their  resurrection.  Thus  they  die  to  sin  and  live  to  God.  Until 
these  facts  are  thus  apprehended,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  has  not  had  ite 
operation,  though  the  Spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been 
received.  Let  us  look  at  a  specimen  of  Paul's  preaching  on  this  point.— 
4  Know  ye  not,'  says  he,  4  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  [i.  e.  by  the* 
Holy  Spirit]  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raisect 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in» 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his- 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection :  [this  would  not 
follow  if  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  water  baptism :]  knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  Hurt 
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heneefnrth  we  should  not  serve  sin:  for  Tie  tJuit  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 
Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Clirist,  wc  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him : 
knowing  that  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once : 
but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof:  neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of 
unrighteousness  unto  sin :  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you.9  Rom.  6:  8 — 14.  Here 
we  have  Paul's  gospel — 4  Christ  crucified,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation* 
from  sin.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  truths  exhibited  in  this  passage,  are 
among  the  deepest  of  '  the  deep  things  of  God' — spiritual  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  would  naturally  engage  the  primitive  church  a  long  time  ? 
It  is  certainly  supposablc — indeed  Paul's  language  plainly  implies — that  be- 
lievers might  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  long  before  they  were  aware 
that  their  baptism  involved  death  to  sin,  and  resurrection  to  holiness.  The 
apostle  addresses  them,  as  persons  who  had  taken  the  medicine  of  salvation, 
but  had  not  digested  it  and  realized  its  legitimate  operation.  Though  they 
were  baptized  into  Christ,  they  had  not  reached  that  radical  spiritual  identity 
with  him,  by  which  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  upon 
them,  but  had  not  yet  pervaded  them.  Accordingly  Paul,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  held  up  before  them  the  things  of  Christ,  viz.,  his  death, 
and  resurrection,  exhorting  them  to  reckon  themselves  identified  with  him, 
that  so  they  might  realize  liis  victory  over  sin. 

Interesting  as  the  inquiry  is,  we  cannot  perhaps  determine  at  present, 
exactly  at  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  church,  these  deep 
salvation-truths  were  manifested  to  the  saints.  But  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  was  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  All  the  evidence  there  is  in  the 
case,  goes  to  show  that  Paul  first  apprehended  and  preached  salvation  from 
sin,  by  spiritual  identity  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  His 
writings  alone  present  an  extended  and  systematic  exposition  of  that  salva- 
tion. If  it  was  given  to  him,  first  to  know  and  preach  the  4  mystery  of 
godliness' — Christ  in  the  saints,  crucified  and  risen, — then  we  must  reckon 
the  beginning  of  salvation  from  sin,  from  his  ministry;  and  he  was  not 
called  to  faith  and  apostleship,  till  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  assume,  (what  we 

believe  the  evidence  and  reasoning  before  us  authorize  us  to  assume,)  that 

the   development  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  the  primitive  church  after 

the  day  of  Pentecost,  wns  progressive ;  that  it  began  with  external  rudiments, 

^and,  proceeding  inward,  reached  the  deep  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 

of  God  which  contain  the  power  of  salvation,  only  at  an  advanced  period  of 

the  apostolic  age.     With  these  principles  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the 

only  fair  way  of  judging  the  power  of  the  gospel,  is  to  look  for  test-examples 

to  a  period  later  than  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  to  that  class  in  the  primitive 

church  who  had  received  the  truth  of  Christ  in  the  maturity  of  its  develop- 
ment. 
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V.  Holiness  actually  attained  by  some  in  the  apostolic  age. 

Admitting  as  we  freely  do,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  apostolic  age,  si* 
still  had  place  in  the  church ;  admitting  that  years  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  'Peter  was  to  be  blamed,'  and  James  was  obliged  to  say,  '  in  many 
tilings  we  offend  all;'  still  we  maintain  that  the  time  came  at  last  when  they 
that  continued  in  Christ's  word,  reached  the  mighty  truth  of  the  atonement, 
and  by  it  were  *  made  free' — that  Christianity,  when  its  power  was  fully  re- 
vealed, 4  made  an  end  of  sin  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.'  Wo 
are  fully  sustained  in  this  position  by  the  1st  Epistle  of  John.  That  epistle 
was  among  the  latest  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  such,  is  just 
the  testimony  we  need  to  determine  what  was  the  power  of  Christianity, 
when  its  fruit  was  ripe.  Taking  that  epistle  by  itself,  disencumbered  as  it 
ought  to  be  of  the  experience  of  Jewish  and  semi-Christian  saints,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  standard 
of  religion  there  exhibited  was  perfect  holiness.  John  lived  to  see  the 
full  light  of  that  day  of  righteousness,  which  began  to  dawn  when  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  'The  darkness ,'  said  he,  lis  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.'  1  Epist.  2:  J8.  What  were  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  Christianity  ?  Let  us  hear  his  own  testimony.  '  This 
is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  he,  and  do  not  the  truth ;  but  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  ho  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  AJ.L  sin.'  1:  5 — 7. 
4  Hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 
He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.'  2:  3,  4.  4  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  vurifieih  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law :  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in 
him  is  no  sin.  Wliosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not :  whosoever  sinncth, 
hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive 
you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.  He 
that  committeth  sin,  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning. 
For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.  Whosoever  is  born  of  Grod  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for 
his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God. 
In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil : 
whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother.'  3:  2 — 10.  4  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect,  that  we  may 
have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment :  because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this 
world.9  4:  17.  *  We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not;  but 
he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth 
him  not.'  5:  18.  If  this  is  not  Perfectionism,  we  know  noUhow,  by  any 
human  language,  Perfectionism  can  be  expressed. 
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We  are  aware  that  all  this  testimony— 4ie  very  burden  of  flje  whole  epis- 
tle— is  counterbalanced  in  many  minds  by  one  little  text  that  occurs  in  the 
first  chapter,  via.,  4/f  ice  sag  iff  Aaw  no  tt'n,  iff  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.9  1:  8.  But  a  candid  survey  of  the  context  cannot  but 
satisfy  any  discerning  person,  that  this  text  was  not  designed  to  militate 
a^tiii.^t  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin.  Let  us  look  at  what  goes  before  it.  \ 
Tht.'  apostle,  ltaving  entered  into  full  fellowship  with  Christ's  victory,  in  <id- 
vmtw  of  the  mass  of  the  church,  turns  toward  those  who  arc  following  him, 
and  announce*  the  consequences  of  that  fellowship.  '  This  then  is  the  mes- 
sage that  we  have  heard  of  him  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  a? 
lie  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowaliip  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.9  Ver.  5,  7.  Perfect  holi- 
ness, then,  is  the  result  of  the  fellowship  which  he  professes  to  have  entered 
into  himself,  and  which  he  proposes  to  them.  lie  next  proceeds  to  state  the 
trrni*  of  admission  to  tliat  fellowship ;  and  first,  he  bars  out  the  self-righteous : 
*  If  we  say  we  have,  no  tin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.' 
In  other  words :  4  Jesus  Christ  proposes  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin.  Now  if 
we  Hay  we  have  no  sin  to  be  cleansed  from — if,  before  availing  ourselve*  of 
his  saving  pow/r,  we  rest  in  our  own  innocence,  and  deny  our  need  of  his 
salvation, — we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'  Then  cornea 
the  alternative :  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness9  It  is  obvious  that  the 
confession  in  this  verse  is  antithetical  to  the  denial  in  the  verse  before,  and 
that  lmth  are  referable  to  persons  in  the  same  stage  of  experience.  But  the 
confession  certainly  is  represented  as  preceding  that  forgiveness  which  Christ 
offers  to  sinners.  Of  course  the  denial  is  to  be  referred  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  accepted  Christ's  offer.  The  apostle  supposes  two  ways  in  which  his 
message  may  be  treated.  1.  Some  may  say  they  have  no  sin,  and  therefore 
hav<*  no  need  of  salvation  from  sin;  these  he  condemns  as  self-deceivers. 
2.  Others  may  acknowledge  their  sin  and  need  of  salvation;  to  these  he 
promises  pardon  and  ]>crfcct  holiness.  The  verse  in  question  is  guarded 
from  |H<rv(»r8ion  by  plain  declarations  standing  immediately  before  and  after 
it,  that  Christ  proposes  to  cleanse  those  who  receive  him,  'from  all  sin — 
fnrm  all  unrighteousness  9  Its  simple  object  manifestly  is  to  assert  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  without  Christ,  and  to  cut  off  (aa  Paul  does 
in  the  first  part  of  the  epistlo  to  the  Romans)  the  hopos  of  those  who  en- 
trench themselves  in  their  own  righteousness.  We  think  it  not  uncharitable 
to  say  that  they  who  persist  in  construing  this  verse  as  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  from  sin,  and  in  regarding  it  as  sufficient  to  oflset  all  the 
plain  assertions,  scattered  through  the  whole  epistle,  that  perfect  holiness  is 
the  only  standard  of  truo  Christianity,  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who 
4  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel.' 

Kut  we  need  not  rely  exclusively  on  the  1st  epistle  of  John  for  proof  that 
the  goH|>el,  in  its  mature  development,  gave  full  salvation  from  sin.  If  our 
theory  concerning  the  progressive  nature  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
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primitive  church  is  correct,  we  may  naturally  expect,  in  examining  the  rec- 
ords of  that  church,  to  find,  after  the  period  when  the  great  salvation  truths 
concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  to  be  seen  and  preach- 
ed, evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of  believers.     While  the 
mass  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  new  converts  who  were  added  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  might  yet  bo  in  a  carnal  state,  not  having  apprehended 
the  truth  that  makes  free  from  sin,  there  might  still  be  a  class  of  older  and 
more  spiritual  believers,  who  had  entered  into  trail  fellowsliip  with  Christ,  and 
thus  had  attained  perfect  holiness.     In  the  writings  of  Paul  we  find  proof 
that  this  was  actually  the  case.     '  We  speak  wisdom,'  says  he, '  among  them 
that  are  perfect.'  1  Cor.  2:  6.     It  appears  by  what  follows  that  lie  uses  the 
word  perfect  in  this  case  to  describe  those  who  had  attained  comph-ie  spirit- 
utility,  i.  e.  had  overcome  the  flesh,  and  were  in  full  fellowship  with  Christ. 
4  The  natural  man,'  he  says  a  few  verses  after, 4  receiveth  not  the  tilings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him :  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.     But  he  that  is  spiritual  [this  is  the 
class  whom  the  apostle  calls  perfect^]  judgcth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man.     For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may 
instruct  him  ?     But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ. y  Ver.  14 — 10.     We  per- 
ceive by  this  passage,  that  there  was  actually  a  class  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  Paul  was  one  of  them,  who  were  above  human  judgment,  and  had  the 
mind  of  Christ.     It  is  evident  that  they  were  perfectly  holy,  and  that  this  is 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  perfect  and  spiritual,  from  the  contrast  which, 
follows : — '  And  I  brethren  could  not  speak  imto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but 
as  unto  carnul,  even  as  unto  babes  hv  Christ.     I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat :  for  hitherto  ye  we;*   not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now 
are  ye  able  ;  for  ye  arc  yet  carnal.     For  whereas  there  is  amony  y<w  envy- 
ing, and  strife,  and  disse-nsions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?'*  Chap. 
3:  1 — 3.     Thus  the  perfection  of  Paul  and  of  those  among  whom  he  spoke 
wisdom,  stands  opposed  to  the  imperfection  of  those  who  were  yet  subject  to 
sinful  passions  ;  it  is  therefore  perfection  of  holiness.     The  following  arc  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  words,  spiritual  and  perfect,  in  the  same  way. 
4  Brethren  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.'    Gal.  6:  1.     4  Let  us  therefore,  as 
many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded.'  Phil.  3:  15.     However  carnal  then 
the  primitive  church  may  have  been  as  a  mass,  and  in  its  early  days,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  Paul's  time  there  was  a  class  within  it  who  were  properly 
denominated  perfect.     It  is  also  manifest  from  what  we  have  before  said,  that 
this  class  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  distinct,  as  the  harvest  time 
of  the  apostolic  age  approached,  till  at  last,  when  John  wrote  his  epistles, 
Perfectionism  was  fully  developed,  and  had  become  the  acknowlegcd  stand- 
ard of  Christian  experience. 

Thus  we  have  shown,  first,  that  salvatien  from  sin,  present  and  future, 

was  the  great  object  of  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;    secondly,  that 

the  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as   evidence 

Against  this  doctrine,  because  they  were  committed  before  Christ  came  into 

on 
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the  world ;  thirdly,  that  the  sins  of  the  disciples  daring  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  cannot  be  so  adduced,  because  they  were  committed  before  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
fourthly,  that  the  sins  of  many  in  the  primitive  church  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, cannot  be  so  adduced,  because  they  were  committed  before  the  truth 
concerning  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  was  fully  developed  and  applied; 
and  fifthly,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  Paul  and  John,  Christianity 
in  its  maturity,  did  actually  make  believers  perfectly  holy  in  this  world. 

VI.  Paul  an  example  of  salvation  from  all  sin. 

In  sup]  >ort  of  the  general  argument  which  we  have  presented,  we  will  now 
adduce  an  individual  instance  of  perfect  holiness.  And  our  specimen  shall 
be  the  apostle  Paul.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he  belonged  to  the  class 
of  those  who  were  railed  perfect.  By  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
testimony  concerning  him,  we  propose  to  show  that  he  was  saved  from  sin  in 
this  world.  For  this  purjmse,  we  will  in  the  first  place  notice  and  explain 
several  passages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  sin ;  secondly,  answer 
the  specific  charges  commonly  made  against  him ;  and  thirdly,  produce  pos- 
itive proof  that  he  was  holy,  from  his  own  testimony. 

I.    PAIL*?   SUI'I'OSFD   confessions. 

(1.)  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  the  apostle  says: — c  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin  ;  for  what  1  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I. 
To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.  .  .  .  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  V  ltoin.  7:  14 — 24.  This  passage,  taken  by  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  explicit  confession  of  sin.  Indeed  it  is  a  confession  of  un- 
mitigated, all-controlling  depravity.  If  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  description 
of  Paul's  Christian  experience,  it  evidently  proves  that  he  was  far  below 
even  modern  Christians  in  spiritual  attainments,  or  at  least  in  profession ; 
for  the  very  lowest  standards  of  the  most  fashionable  creeds  make  some  de- 
gree of  righteousness  the  test  of  Christian  character ;  whereas,  according  to 
the  above  confession,  Paul  was  complgely  carnal,  a  prisoner  of  sin  bound 
hand  and  foot ;  utterly  unable  to  perform  any  good  thing.  He  does  not 
say  with  modem  imperfectionists,  that  he  is  occasionally  overcome  by  sin, 
but  that  he  is  *  sohl  under  gin.9  Most  persons  admit  that  the  hard  saying 
of  John  in  1  Epis.  3:  8,  means  as  much  as  this — that  '  he  that  committeth 
sin  habitually,  is  of  the  devil.'  But  that  text,  even  thus  reduced,  gives 
no  quarter  to  this  experience  of  Paul,  for  he  confesses  himself  uninterrupt- 
edly sinful.  Before  consenting  to  the  intolerable  conclusion  that  Paul  was 
4  a  child  of  the  devil,'  the  reader  we  think  will  be  willing  to  examine  critically 
the  context  and  scope  of  Rom.  7:  14 — 24. 

The  previous  doctrine  of  the  epistle  concerning  the  law,  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  passages :  '  By  the  deeds  of  law,  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight;  for  by  the  laio  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.'  Chap.  3:  20.  '  If  they  which 
are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none 
effect ;  because  the  law  worketh  wrath.9  4:  14,  15.  4  The  law  entered  that 
the  offense  might  abound.9  5 :  20.    In  accordance  with  these  views  of  the 
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effect  and  design  of  the  law,  in  the  sixth  chapter  the  apostle  closes  his  expo- 
sition of  salvation  from  sin  by  the  gospel,  with  the  following  declaration : 
c  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  [i.  e.  as  many  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  see  vcr.  3]  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ;'  (6: 
14 ;)  as  though,  if  they  were  under  law  there  would  be  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  sin.  These  are  the  views  which  are  discussed  and  fully  explained 
in  the  seventh  and  a  part  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The  substance  of  the  first 
six  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  may  be  stated  thus : — '  The  law  is  our 
husband  while  we  are  in  the  flesh,  and  the  only  offspring  of  this  first  mar- 
riage is  sin.  Christ  is  our  husband,  when  we  are  baptized  into  him,  and  the 
offspring  of  this  second  marriage  is  righteousness.  We  cannot  have  both 
husbands  at  once.  Death  to  the  law  must  precede  marriage  with  Christ. 
Accordingly,  we  that  believe,  are  dead  to  the  law,  by  baptism  into  the  death 
of  Christ.'  In  the  7th  verse  the  apostle  commences  a  vindication  of  the  law. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  that  sin  is  the  fruit  of  marriage  with  the 
law,  some  might  say  that  the  law  itself  is  sin.  But  Paul  insists  that  the 
evil  natnre  of  the  offspring  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  husband, 
but  to  the  wife.  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  but  the  subjects  of  it  being 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  sin,  only  make  the  law  an  occasion  of  aggravated  in- 
iquity. Ver.  13.  Here  commences  the  disputed  paragraph,  vers.  14 — 25: 
'For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  6in. 
....  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
that  I  do,'  &c.  It  is  plain  that  the  apostle  is  here  giving  the  reason  for  the 
fact  that  the  law  produces  sin.  That  reason  is  the  opposition  which  exists 
between  a  carnal  nature  and  the  law.  A  marriage  between  them  brings  forth 
sin  and  death,  because  the  parties  are  4  unequally  yoked.'  'The  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal ;  of  course  the  fruit  of  a  union  between  me  and 
the  law  must  be  strife  and  irritation,  resulting  in  aggravated  sin  and  ultimate 
despair  on  my  part,  though  the  law  is  holy,  just  and  good.'  Paul's  supposed 
confession,  then,  is  actually  a  description  of  the  misery  of  a  soul  married  to 
the  law.  Now  we  know  that  a  person  in  that  state  is  not  a  Christian ;  for, 
to  be  married  to  the  law  and  to  Christ  at  the  same  time,  would  be  that  very 
spiritual  polygamy  which  in  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter  is  expressly  con- 
demned. Moreover  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  verses,  the  apostle  plainly  and 
repeatedly  speaks  of  his  own  state,  and  that  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  as 
opposite  to  the  law  state  which  he  afterwards  describes.  '  Ye  are  become  dead 
to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ.  When  we  were  [past  tense]  in  the  flesh, 
the  motions  of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law,  [i.  e.  those  very  motions  which 
are  described  in  verses  14 — 25,]  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law  J  &c.  Paul,  then, 
was  not,  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  epistle,  under  the  law,  and  therefore  did 
not  describe  his  experience  as  a  Christian,  in  the  paragraph  in  question.  He 
uses  the  present  tense  in  that  paragraph,  because  he  is  not  relating  historical 
facts,  but  is  illustrating  a  perpetual  principle,  without  reference  to  time.— 
The  present  tense  and  first  person  are  frequently  used  in  such  illustrations, 
because  they  are  convenient  and  forcible.  The  actual  experience  of  Paul 
as  a  Christian,  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  eighth  chapter,  which  begins  thus— 
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'There  i$  therefore  now  HO  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jo- 

e us.'  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  by  examining  this  chapter  and 
comparing  it  with  the  seventh,  that  the  peace  of  the  second  marriage  is  the 
exact  reverse*  of  the  misery  of  the  first. 

(2.)  The  following  passage  is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  in  which  Paid 
confessed  sin :  i Not  as  thouyh  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect :  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am 
apprehonded  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  appro- 
hemled,'  &c.  Phil.  3:  12, 13.  But  wo  shall  see  by  consulting  the  context, 
that  Paul  is  wholly  misunderstood  by  those  who  take  the  passage  by  itself 
and  construe  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  moral  imperfection.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verses  Paul  says,  '  I  count  all  things  but  loss  .  .  .  that  I  may  know 
him  and  (lie  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings, 
being  made  conformable  to  his  death  ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  [here  begins  the  supposed  confession :]  not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect.'  It  is  obvious 
that  '  the  resurrection  of  tlw  dead?  not  perfect  holiness,  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  object  of  the  verb  '  attained'  in  this  sentence ;  so  that  the  first  clause 
certainly  is  not  a  confession  of  sinr  but  simply  of  a  state  of  mortality.  But 
in  what  sense  does  Paul  say,  i  Not%as  though  I  were  already  perfect?  We 
must  find  an  answer  by  looking  back  and  noticing  what  he  was  striving  to 
attain,  lie  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that  he  '  might  know  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  con- 
formable to  his  death.9  He  was  not  perfect  then  in  this  sense,  namely,  he 
hud  not  yet  entered  into  full  fellowship  with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 
Does  tliia  imply  that  he  was  a  sinner  ?  If  so,  it  implies  also  that  Chript 
himself  was  a  sinner,  before  he  died  and  entered  into  immortality.  The 
word  perfect  is  used  in  three  instances  with  reference  to  Christ,  evidently  in 
the  very  sense  in  wliich  it  is  used  in  this  confession.  *  Go,  tell  that  fox,* 
said  Jesus,  '  Behold,  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I 
shall  be  perfected:9  [i.  o.  by  the  death  of  the  cross.]  Luke  13:  32.  'It 
became  him  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
(  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings.'  Heh.  2:  10.  4  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  winch  he  suffered ;  and  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'  Hcb.  5:  8,  9.  Now 
no  one  supposes  that  Christ  was  less  than  perfectly  holy,  while  he  was  on 
earth.  Yet  these  passages  plainly  teach  that  he  was  in  some  sense  'made 
perfect'  by  suffering,  and  consequently  that  in  some  sense  he  was  not  perfect 
till  Ids  death.  Previous  to  that  event  then,  he  might  have  said,  as  well  as 
Paul,  c  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect/ 
And  on  the  other  hand  Paul,  as  well  as  Christ,  notwithstanding  this  confes- 
sion, could  claim  to  be  hi  another  sense  perfect ;  as  in  fact  he  does  a  few 
verses  after,  where  he  says,  'Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded.' 

The  truth  is,  Paul  knew  he  was  i  apprehended  of  Christ'  for  all  that  Christ 
had  himself  attained,  viz.,  the  resurrection  of  soul  and  body;  and  though 
he  was  already  saved  from  sin,  he  did  not  count  himself  perfect  by  foil  feK 
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lowsliip  with  those  sufferings  which  made  Christ  perfect,  but  acknowledged 
in  opposition  to  those  i  who  said  the  resurrection  was  past  already,'  (2  Tim. 
2:  18,)  that  ho  was  yet  4  following  after,'  looking,  as  he  says  a  few  verses 
below  the  passage  in  question,  4  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  ciiaxgb 
our  vile  body.*  The  imperfection  which  he  acknowledges,  so  far  as  it  ref- 
lated to  spiritual  character,  was  a  deficiency,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  experi- 
ence. A  man  cannot  learn  patience  without  suffering.  Previous  to  the 
requisite  suffering,  imperfection  in  this  respect  is  not  voluntary  but  necessary. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  moral,  but  a  physical  or  natural  deficiency,  and  may  be 
predicated  of  one  who  is  perfectly  holy,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  predicated  of 
Christ. 

(3)  We  are  sometimes  referred  to  1  Cor.  9:  27,  as  evidence  that  Paid 
acknowledged  imperfection.  The  passage  with  its  context  stands  thus: 
i  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air :  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that 
by  any  means,  when  I  Jiave  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast' 
away.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  tortured  into  any  thing  like  a 
confession  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  actually  an  assertion  of  faitlifbl- 
ness.  In  order  that  the  passage  may  accord  with  the  common  views  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  and  with  the  experience  of  imperfectionists,  it 
must  be  roversed  thus :  '  I  run  uncertainly,  I  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air,  and  I  do  not  kceh  my  body  under,  but  nm  frequently  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  it.'  The  luost  ihat  can  fairly  be  <-.li  ot  it  is,  that  it  indicates  the 
existence  of  some  fear  in  the  ajmstle's  mind  ilia:  i  c  might  be  a  4  castaway.' 
But  even  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  construction.  A  soldier  in  a  oe- 
sieged  fortress  might  say,  '  I  keep  within  the  walls,  lest  I  should  be  slain  by 
the  enemies'  artillery,'  without  expressing  any  fear  or  suggesting  any  prob- 
ability  that  he  would  actually  be  slain.  -  •'*■    ■.-•  *•  <  ^ 

(4.)  Paul's  account  of  the  'thorn  in  his  flesh,'  which  the  Lord  gave  him, 
4  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure,'  (2  Cor.  12:  7,)  is  often  cited  as 
a  confession  of  imperfection.  It  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness, 
and  of  a  certain  liability  to  sin ;  which  liability  however  was  provided  for  and 
extinguished  by  the  means  which  God  employed  in  the  case.  Paul  does  not 
say  that  he  was  exalted  above  measure,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  God  took 
measures  to  keep  him  from  being  so.  Doubtless  those  measures  were  suc- 
cessful. The  thorn  in  the  flesh  certainly  was  not  in  itself  something  sinful  in 
him.  It  was  l  a  messenger  of  Satan'  sent,  not  to  lead  him  into  sin,  but  to 
'buffef  (i.  e.  to  afflict)  him.  He  besought  the  Lord  that  it  might  depart 
from  liim,  and  the  answer  was,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  The  thorn  then  was  the  harbinger, 
not  of  sin,  but  of  sufficiency  and  perfection.  So  thought  Paul.  '  Most 
gladly  therefore,'  says  he,  4  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  [certainly 
not  in  sin,]  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.' 

(5.)  The  following  passage  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  confession  of 
present  sinfulness :  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Jesus  Clirist  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  1  am  chief.9 
1  Tim.  1: 15.    The  contort  plainly  shows  that  the  apostle  here  refers,  not 
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to  his  character  after  he  became  a  Christian,  hut  to  his  wickedness  in  perse- 
cuting the  church.  See  ver.  13.  6  Howbcit,'  he  continues,  i  for  this  cause 
I  obtained  [past  tense]  mercy,  that  in  mo  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  long-suffering,'  &c.  His  pre-eminent  wickedness  in  '  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter'  against  the  church,  rendered  him  fit  to  be  an 
example  of  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy.  In  respect  to  his  state  as  a 
Christian,  he  says  just  before,  that  Christ  counted  him  4  faithful ;'  which  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

Thus  we  have  noticed  all  the  passages  in  Paul's  writings  which  are  com- 
monly adduced  to  prove  him  a  sinner  by  his  own  direct  testimony,  and  we 
have  found  in  every  one  of  thorn  proof  to  the  contrary. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  branch  of  evidence,  let  the  reader  take  a  survey  of  all 
the  prayer*  which  Paul  represents  himself  as  offering.  In  almost  every 
epistle  he  gives  samples  of  his  petitions ;  and  if  he  had  been  habitually  as 
abundant  in  confessions  of  sin  as  modern  iniperfectionists,  he  would  certainly 
have  left  some  specimens  on  record.  We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  found. 

II.    tfl'KCIFIC    CHARGES    AOAIN8T   PAUL. 

(1.)  His  contention  with  Barnabas.  The  account  of  this  affair  is  as  fol- 
lows : — '  Some  days  after,  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and  visit 
our  brethren  in  every  city  whore  we  have  preached  the  word  of  God,  and 
see  how  thev  do.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark.  But  Paul  thought  it  not  good  to  take  him  with  them, 
who  departed  from  them  from  Pan^.hvlia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work.  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  the  other :  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus.  And  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.'  Acts  15:  #0—40.  We  observe  upon  this, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  either  Paul  or  Barna- 
bas sinned.  A  mere  difference  of  judgment,  wisely  permitted  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them,  may  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  heart. 
4  The  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  [not  that  they  abused  each  other 
with  words  or  blows,  but]  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other,' 
and  probably  by  mutual  consent,  in  peace.  But  wre  observe  further,  that 
so  far  as  there  is  any  probable  proof  that  either  sinned,  it  goes  to  impeach 
(he  character  of  Barnabas  only.  John,  about  whom  the  contention  arose, 
was  Barnabas'  nephew,  (see  Col.  4:  10,)  who  doubtless  was  influenced  by 
partiality  for  him,  as  his  kinsman,  and  *  determined  to  take  him  with  them,' 
without  first  consulting  Paul,  or  heeding  his  counsel  afterwards.  No  reason 
is  given  for  Barnabas'  determination  ;  whereas  Paul  '  thought  it  not  good'  to 
take  John,  because  he  had  once  deserted  them.  It  is  plain  that  Paul  acted 
conscientiously  in  the  matter.  Nothing  but  prejudice  or  carelessness  can 
discover  the  least  evidence  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  departed  from  in- 
tegrity ;  while  candor  finds  fresh  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  firmness. 

(2.)  His  anathema  upon  tlie  high  priest.    '  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the 
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council,  said,  Men*  and  brethren,  I  hav^  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
God  until  this  day.  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood 
by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Then  saith  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?  And  they  that  stood 
by  said,  Re  vilest  thou  God's  high  priest?  Then  said  Paxil,  I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest :  for  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  not  speak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.'  Acts  23:  1 — 5.  There  was  manifestly  no 
sin  in  the  mistake  which  Paul  made  respecting  the  official  character  of  his 
abuser.  He  acknowledged  no  sin,  though  he  showed  a  perfect  and  manly 
readiness  to  acknowledge  a  mistake,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  self-possession, 
in  quoting  scripture  for  the  acknowledgment.  The  chief  question  is,  have  we 
evidence  that  he  was  sinfully  angry  in  this  affair?  Admitting  that  his 
words  bespeak  anger,  we  assert  that  he  was  not  l  angry  without  a  cause.9 
The  unrighteous  conduct  of  the  high  priest  called  for  righteous  indignation. 
Anger  is  not  in  every  case  sinful.  See  Mark  3:  5,  Eph.  4:  26.  Paul's 
accusers  must  therefore  show  that  he  was  unreasonably  angry.  This  cannot 
be  shown  from  his  language  in  the  case.  He  neither  smote  the  high  priest, 
nor  threatened  to  smite  him.  '  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall.' 
Is  this  an  expression  of  a  revengeful  spirit  ?  It  is  only  a  calm  and  true  pre- 
diction of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  He  used  the  language  of  Christ 
in  the  severe  appellation  which  he  gave  the  high  priest.  •  See  Matt.  23:  27. 
He  did  not  avenge  himself,  but  recognized  the  truth,  that  vengeance  is  the 
Lord's. 

We  may  remark  in  general  upon  these  charges,  and  upon  all  others  of  the 
kind,  (if  others  have  been  made,)  that  they  are  mere  private  judgments, 
unsupported  by  Paul's  confession,  (who  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  his 
own  character  better  than  his  accusers,  and  to  have  been  ingenuous  enough 
to  confess  sin,  if  he  had  committed  it,)  and  unsupported  by  the  verdict  of 
the  inspired  writers  who  have  recorded  the  acts  for  which  he  is  condemned. 
Moreover,  this  method  of  trying  character  by  private  judgment  of  external 
actions,  without  hearing  the  defense  of  the  accused,  might  as  f&irly  be  used 
to  prove  sin  upon  Christ  as  upgn  Paul.  The  external  form  of  Christ's  ac- 
tions was,  in  many  cases,  far  from  being  lovely — at  least  to  the  carnal  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Pharisees.  Our  belief  that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  certainly 
is  not  founded  on  our  perception  of  the  righteousness  of  every  particular 
transaction  of  his  life.  Wo  never  feel  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong  in  this  or  that  particular  action— 
whether  every  movement  of  his  body  and  mind  through  all  his  life,  was 
measured  and  determined  by  the  rule  and  plummet  of  theoretical  morality — 
whether  he  preached  and  labored  for  sinners  just  exactly  as  much  as  he  was 
able,  and  never  slept  the  fraction  of  a  second  too  much  or  too  little.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  go  through  such  a  process  of  scrutiny  before  we  could  law- 
fully believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  holy,  we  might  well  despair  of 
ever  proving  that  ho  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  all  such  questioning  is  ut- 
terly foreclosed,  as  every  man's  consciousness  must  testify,  by  the  simple 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  Father's 
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power.  Wo  reverse  the  process.  Instead  of  arguing  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  G<xl  because  his  external  actions  were  perfectly  holy,  we  argue  that  his 
external  actions  were  perfectly  holy  because  he  was  manifestly  the  Son  of 
God,  in  full  fellowship  with  his  Father.  Now  we  insist  that  Paul's  character 
ought  to  be  tried  by  a  similar  process.  If  it  can  l>c  shown  that  he  was  in 
spiritual  union  with  Christ,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  unless  full  proof  to  the  I 
contrary  is  produced,  that  all  his  external  actions  were  righteous,  and  the 
4  evil  surmises'  of  irresponsible  accusers  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  winds. 

in.  Paul's    views  of  his  own  character. 

(1.)  lie  asserts  his  identity  with  Christ*  in  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing: *  It  pleased  God  .  .  .  to  reveal  his  Stm  in  me?  Gal.  1:  15,  lt>.  4I 
am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live  ;  vet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  m*.'  Gal.  2:  20.  \*V  me.  to  live  is  Chr'ist?  Phil.  1:  21.  'We  art 
members  uf  his  body,  of  hi*  flesh  and  of  his  bones,'  Kph.  6:  80.  4  We  have 
the  mind  of  Christ?  1  Our.  2:  10.  In  accordance  with  tliis  testimony,  he 
savs  that  the  Galatians  received  him  '  as  an  an«rel  of  God,  even  at  Christ 
Jesu*;%  (Gal.  4:  14;)  and  instead  of  rebuking  them  for  man-worship,  he 
rather  censures  them  for  not  continuing  thus  to  honor  him. 

(2.)  He  plainly  asserts  his  freedom  from  sin,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
union  with  Christ,  in  the  following  passages :  '  How  shall  we  that  are  dead 
to  sin,  [i.  e.  by  baptism  into  Christ's  death,]  live  any  longer  therein  V  Rom. 
6:  2.  '  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  haili  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  tin 
and  death?  Horn.  8:  2.  4  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  Hod  also,  how  holily  and 
justly  and  unhlarnably  wc  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe.' 
1  Thess.  2:  10.  '  Giving  no  offense  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed :  but  in  all  thinys  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  im- 

!>risonmeuts,  in  tumults,  in  watchings,  in  fastings.  By  pureness,  by  know- 
edge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armor  of  riyhteousness 
on  the  riyht  hand  and  on  the  left?  2  Cor.  6:  8 — 7.  4  Our  rejoicing  is  tliis, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  tJie  grace  of  God,  we  Jiave  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world?  2  Cor.  1:  12. 

(3)  His  writings,  instead  of  being  filled  with  confessions  of  sin  and  un- 
faithfulness, every  where  abound  with  vindications  of  his  own  conduct ,  bold 
assertions  of  his  riyhteousness,  and  appeals  from  human  accusation  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  following  may  serve  as  examples :  4  We  have 
wronged  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no  man.'  2  Cor.  7:  2.  ' I  think  to  be 
bold  against  some,  which  think  of  u*  as  though  we  walked  according  to  the 
flesh;  for  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.'  2Cor. 
10:  2,  3.  4  Our  exhortation  was  not  of  deceit,  nor  of  unci cann ess,  nor  of 
guile :  .  .  .  neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know,  nor 
a  cloak  of  covctousness  ;  &<'d  ?'*  witness  :  nor  of  men  sought  we  glory,  nor 
of  you/  1  Thess.  2:  3 — 6.  ■  \  know  from  the  i:'st  -:iy  that  I  came  into 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  ai:  seasons,  serving  the 
Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind I  take  you  to  record  this  day  that  I 
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am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.1  Acts  20: 18 — 26.    c  It  is  a  very  small 

thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment He  that 

judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.'  1  Cor.  4:  3 — 5. 

(4.)  He  constantly  proposes  his  own  life  as  a  perfect  example  for  imita- 
tion. *  I  beseech  you,'  says  he,  i  be  ye  followers  of  me.  For  this  cause 
have  I  sent  unto  you  Timothy,  .  .  .  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance 
of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ.'  1  Cor.  4:  16.  'Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as 
I  also  anj  of  Christ.'  1  Cor.  11:  1.  '  Brethren,  he  followers  together  of  mey 
and  mark  them  that  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample.'  Phil.  3:  17. 
'  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and  heard  and  seen 
in  me,  do  ;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.'  Phil.  4:  9.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  for  a  moment,  how  these  exhortations  would  sound  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  was  in  the  condition  described  in  the  seventh  of  Romans. 
The  last  of  them  would  amount  to  this : — *  Ye  have  learned  and  received 
(viz.  in  Rom.  7:  7 — 25)  that  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  doing  the  evil 
that  I  condemn,  and  unable  to  do  the  good  which  my  conscience  enjoins. 
Follow  me  in  these  things ;  live  in  slavery  to  sin  as  I  do,  and  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  with  youP 

'The  testimony  now  before  the  reader,  both  negative  and  positive,  should 
be  weighed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Paul  unreservedly  preached  per- 
fection  to  the  churches ;  (for  examples  see  2  Cor.  13:  9 — 11,  IThess.  5: 
23,  24 ;)  and  that  he  made  it  the  main  object  of  one  of  his  most  important 
epistles,  viz.  that  to  the  Hebrews,  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  a  dispensation 
of  perfect  holiness.  See  Heb.  5:  1,  6:  11 — 19,  10:  14—19,  &c. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  must  conclude,  either  that  Paul  was  filled  with  self- 
deception,  impenitence,  and  pride,  and  that  his  life  was  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  theory  which  he  preached,  or  that  he  was  a  genuine  example  of 
salvation  from  sin. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation 

FROM   SIN. 

Objection  1.  '  If  perfect  holiness  is  attained,  there  is  no  further  occasion 
for  repentance.9  Answer.  Repentance  is  genuine  only  when  it  results  in  the 
forsaking  of  sin.  That  periodical  repentance,  which  implies  continuance  in 
the  sms  repented  of,  is  most  horrible  hypocrisy.  The  doctrine  of  perfect 
holiness  does  indeed  discard  this  kind  of  repentance.  But  it  preaches  to  all 
sinners — and  that  too  with  a  sincerity  and  vehemence  which  belong  to  no 
other  doctrine — that  scriptural  repentance,  which  needs  i  not  to  be  repented 
of.9  2  Cor.  7:  10.  There  are  things  which,  though  it  is  very  necessary 
that  they  should  be  done  once,  ought  not  to  be  done  the  second  time.  For 
instance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  plow  his  field  in  the 
spring.  But  he  would  be  a  very  foolish  man,  who  should  continue  plowing 
the  same  field  all  summer.  So,  thorough  repentance  is  essential  in  the  seed- 
time of  grace,  but  works  o£  righteousness  must  follow,  or  the  harvest  of 
judgment  will  bring  no  reward.  T^They  who  repent  all  their  days,  because 
repentance  4s  good  in  its  segfcix,  •tf&Itoe  obliged  to  say  at  last,  '  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  enaecT,  and  ^' are  not  saved.9    Paul  was  a  faithful 
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preacher  of  repentance ;  jet  he  said  to  his  converts, ( Leaving  the  firttprhv 

ciples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection,  not  laying  again 
the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  &c.  Heb.  6:  1,  2, 

Obj.  2.  4  Perfect  holiness  is  inconsistent  with  growth  in  grace.9  Answer. 
This  objection  is  predicated  on  a  false  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  perfection 
which  we  advocate*  It  supposes  that  one  who  is  perfectly  holy,  is  necessa* 
rily  free  from  all  infirmity,  and  has  received  all  the  strength  and  knowledge 
that  God  can  impart*  Whereas,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  recurring  to 
the  second  and  fourth  sections  under  the  head,  'PauCs  iuppo$ed  confessions] 
that  one  may  be  perfect  in  holiness,  and  yet  imperfect  in  experience^  and 
subject  to  infirmity,  We  mean  by  perfect  holiness,  (using  the  expression  in 
its  lowest  sense,)  simply  thatjpimfy  of  heart  which  gives  a  good  conscience. 
This  primary  state  is  attainable  by  mere  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
It  is  in  fact  the  communication  of  the  purity  and  good  conscience  of  Christ. 
It  may  therefore  be  received  instantaneously,  and  may  exist  in  us  antece- 
dently to  all  external  improvement  or  good  works.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  a  man  may  have  a  clean  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
yet  be  very  imperfect  in  regard  to  his  understanding  and  corporeal  faculties 
and  affections.  Suppose  a  missionary,  in  urging  upon  a  savage  a  change  of 
life,  proposes  to  take  him  under  his  own  care  and  thoroughly  instruct  himlh 
all  the  ways  of  civilization.  When  the  savage  embraces  the  proposal,  and 
puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary,  he  has  done  all  that  is  now 
required  of  him,  and  may  rightfully  have  a  good  conscience.  He  is  a  savage 
still,  in  every  thing  except  his  heart ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  The 
missionary  does  not  condemn  him  for  his  uncouth  manners,  and  Ids  obtuse* 
ness  of  intellect.  He  may  now  enter  upon  the  course  of  discipline  necessary 
to  make  him  in  all  respects  a  civilized  man,  with  a  self-approving  heart. — 
By  this  illustration  it  may  be  seen  how  a  believer  may  be  free  from  sin  and 
condemnation  before  God,  and  yet  be  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  discipline 
necessary  to  complete  sanctification.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  believer :  for  whereas  the  missionary  can  only 
express  his  approbation  of  the  converted  savage  by  words,  Christ  gives  the 
believer  his  own  pure  spirit  and  good  conscience,  and  bears  witness  not 
merely  to  him,  but  in  him,  that  his  sins  are  taken  away.  Between  this 
perfection  of  the  heart,  and  thdX  glorified  perfection  which  Christ  attained  by 
the  cross,  and  which  Paul  set  before  himself  as  the  hope  of  his  calling,  the 
way  is  long  and  difficult  enough  to  make  occasion  for  all  the  diligence  and 
energy  which  the  most  laborious  legalist  can  desire.  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself  whether  a  good  or  an  evil  conscience  is  most  favorable  to  alacrity 
and  success  in  the  pursuit  of  sanctification. 

Obj.  8.  *  The  Christian  life  is  represented  in  scripture  as  a  warfare? 
Answer.  It  is  indeed  a  warfare,  but  not  a  series  of  defeats.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  overcome  by  the  devil,  in  order  that  we  may 
resist  him.  Christ,  while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  was  engaged  in  tremendous 
conflicts  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  yet  he  was  without  sin.  Paul  called 
the  warfare  of  his  Christian  life  a  'good  fight' — an  appellation  certainly  not 
befitting  such  a  series  of  defeats  as  constitute  the  warfare  of  modern  profes- 
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sors  of  Christianity.  Our  theory  of  Christian  life,  while  it  equips  the 
spiritual  soldier  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  at  the  outset,  nev- 
ertheless does  not  discharge  him  from  service.  To  keep  his  heart  pure  and 
his  conscience  good,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  pollution  and  accusation — to 
follow  Paul  ana  Christ  in  the  way  to  the  glory  of  the  resurrection — will  cost 
him  many  and  sore  conflicts  with  his  own  corrupted  propensities,  and  with 
'  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.'  We 
are  not  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  work  of  winning  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  rest  of  heaven,  is  accomplished  in  a  moment.  We  believe  that  all 
who  are  in  any  stage  of  spiritual  life  short  of  the  full  resurrection  of  the  body, 
have  in  their  own  compound  nature,  two  opposing  elements,  which  will  war 
against  each  other  till  that  resurrection  is  attained.  *  If  Christ  be  in  you/ 
says  Paul,  '  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness ;'  (Rom.  8:  10 ;)  and  again,  '  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh;  And  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would ;'  i.  e.  the  desires  either 
of  the  flesh  or  of  the  spirit  must  be  mortified.  Gal.  5:  17.  A  Christian  is 
one  who  '  walks  in  the  spirit ;'  and  the  apostle  says  expressly  that  such 
1  shall  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  Nevertheless  the  luste  of  the  flesh 
will  remain  as  long  as  the  body  is  dead,  and  of  course  the  conflict  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  will  remain.  An  enemy  may  remain  on  the  borders 
of  an  empire,  and  trouble  the  inhabitants  with  much  hard  fighting,  and  yet 
never  conquer  the  empire,  or  even  win  a  battle. 

Obj.  4.  *  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  commandment  is 
exceeding  broad.9  Answer.  1.  The  assertion  in  the  first  clause  of  this 
quotation,  however  true  it  may  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  David,  is  not  true 
in  the  mouths  of  modern  objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  holiness.  Even  though 
they  may  find  an  end  to  the  perfection  of  all  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and 
though  they  may  think  they  have  seen  an  end  of  the  perfection  of  all  modern 
claimants  of  holiness,  yet  they  have  not  seen  an  end  of  the  perfection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Paul,  or  of  the  mature  part  of  the  primitive  church. 
2.  Though  we  should  admit  that  the  law  is  as  tJroad  as  the  objector  conceives 
it  to  be,  yet  we  might  safely  say  that  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
still  broader.  But  some  things  may  be  said  to  show  that  the  law,  as  viewed 
through  the  new  covenant,  is  not  so  *  exceeding  broad'  as  to  place  any  very 
formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  holy.  A  thing  may 
be  l  exceeding  broad'  in  one  view  of  it,  and  exceedingly  narrow  in  another. 
For  instance  a  tree,  surveyed  from  a  point  above  its  branches,  would  present 
a  wide  circle  of  unconnected  leaves  and  twigs,  which  the  inspector  might  well 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  reckon  and  minutely  describe.  While  the 
same  tree,  viewed  from  a  station  where  its  trunk  could  be  seen,  would  bo  a 
very  simple  object,  easily  comprehended  by  the  mind,  and  easily  described. 
So  the  law,  viewed  in  all  the  details  of  its  external  development  and  with  all 
the  ceremonial  additions  of  the  Jewish  economy,  is  vast,  complicated,  in* 
comprehensible,  presenting  a  hopeless  task  to  the  will,  and  a  perpetual 
stumbling-block  to  the  conscience.  But  the  same  law,  viewed  in  its  spiritual 
principle,  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  comprehend  it     It  was  one  main 
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object  of  Christianity  to  call  off  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  from  the 
branches  of  the  law  to  its  root.  Christ  condensed  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  into  the  simple  rule,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  Matt.  7:  12.  Paul  said,  lSe  that 
lovcth  another  j  hath  fulfilled  the  law :  for  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery, Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
brittfy  comprehended  in  this  saying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  if  the 
law.'  Horn.  13:  8 — 10.  And  again,  'All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  Gal.  5: 14.  Thus  the 
law,  viewed  through  the  new  covenant,  instead  of  being  '  exceeding  broad/ 
is  as  narrow  as  one  little  word,  love.  The  question  before  the  mind  of  one 
who  seeks  after  holiness,  is  not  whether  he  can  duly  observe  all  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  ritual,  or  whether  he  can  immediately  perform 
all  the  good  works  which  mp.y  be  conceived  of  as  resulting  from  the  principle 
of  the  law,  when  it  is  perfectly  developed  in  external  action,  but  simply 
whether  he  can  love.  If  he  does  this  one  thing,  the  word  of  God  authorizes 
liis  conscience  to  be  content ;  for  '  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  This 
root  of  all  righteousness,  this  cure  for  the  conscience,  is  provided  for  in  the 
gospel,  not  by  the  application  of  a  written  commandment,  but  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  that  believes,  loves,  not  by  the  power  of  his  own 
will,  but  because  '  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Thus  Christ,  by  first  concentrating  the  whole  law  into  the  simple 
requirement  of  love,  and  then  converting  that  requirement  into  a  spiritual 
gift,  is  i  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  thatbelieveth.' 

VIII.  Directions  to  those  who  are  seeking  salvation  from  sin. 

The  gospel  offers  salvation  from  sin  as  a  free  gift.  Of  course  the  first 
tiling  to  bo  done  by  one  who  seeks  that  salvation,  is  to  clear  away  the  rub- 
bish of  his  own  works.  He  must  heartily  repent,  not  only  of  his  manifest 
sins,  but  of  his  supposed  works  of  righteousness.  All  works  that  are  not 
the  fruit  of  God's  life  in  the  soul  are  'dead  works?  utterly  loathsome  to  one 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  spiritual  truth.  Let  the  inquirer  settle  it  in  his 
heart  that  '  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ;'  that  the  righteousness 
of  every  being  in  the  universe,  from  the  highest  archangel  to  the  lowest 
saint,  is  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  and  of  course  that  he  is  not  to  make  him- 
self righteous  by  working,  but  is  to  be  made  righteous  by  receiving  grace; 
and  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  setting  his  face  toward  the  at-one-ment : 
spiritual  union  with  God,  instead  of  l  doing  duty,'  will  become  the  object  of 
his  efforts  and  hopes. 

In  order  to  attain  this  union,  its  nature  must  first  be  clearly  ascertained. 
We  will  therefore  look  at  some  specimens  of  Bible  language  concerning  the 
condition  of  those  who  attained  it  in  the  apostolic  age.  Paul  says — '  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.' 
Here  is  the  reconciliation  embodied — God  and  man  made  one.  We  must  not 
explain  away  this  testimony,  by  calling  the  language  figurative.  Spirits 
can  dwell  in  each  other,  if  bodies  cannot.    Paul  means  that  the  spirit  of 
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Christ  (which  is  the  same  as  Christ  himself)  actually  lived  and  wrought 
righteousness  in  him.  In  another  place  he  says,  '  If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ;'  and  then  immediately  adds,  *  If  Christ 
be  inyou,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,'  &c. ;  (Rom.  8:  9, 10 ;)  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
have  Christ  himself  indwelling.  The  church  is  the  'body  of  Christ:'  and 
as  a  man's  life  dwells  in  every  member  of  his  body,  so  Christ  dwells  in  every 
member  of  his  church.  *  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,'  says  the  apostle, 
*  how  that  Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?'  2  Cor.  13:  5.  The 
condition,  then,  for  which  the  inquirer  seeks,  is  one  in  which  he  can  truly 
say — *  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  The  necessary  consequence  of  that  condition  is 
perfect  holiness,  because  Christ  is  perfectly  holy.  ' 

The  mind  must  not  be  embarrassed  here  by  any  imagination  that  a  spirit- 
ual union  with  Christ  is  inconsistent  with  free  agency.  The  power  of  willing 
is  that  which  distinguishes  a  free  agent  from  a  machine.  Now  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  taking  away  or  diminishing  the  power  of 
willing,  greatly  increases  it.  *  God  worketh  in  [believers]  to  will,'  as  well 
as  to  do.  Their  power  of  willing,  therefore,  is  proportioned,  not  as  in  other 
men  to  their  own  natural  energy,  but  to  his  omnipotence.  The  influence  of 
motives  is  not  inconsistent  with  free  agency.  If  a  man's  own  will  goes  with 
his  acts,  he  is  a  free  agent,  however  mighty  may  be  the  influences  which 
persuade  him.  Christ  dwelling  in  believers,  persuades  them  to  righteousness, 
not  only  by  external  motives,  but  by  spiritual  power  applied  directly  to  their 
will.  They  are  free,  because  their  will  is  not  superseded,  but  quickened 
and  actuated  by  Christ's  will* 

Moreover,  we  may  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  admitted  facts  to  prove  that 
one  spirit  may  dwell  in  another,  and  one  will  actuate  another,  without  inter- 
fering with  free  agency.  God  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  determined  all  his  ac- 
tions. And  yet  was  he  not  free  ?  Who  does  not  believe  that  the  prophets 
were  free  agents  when  they  4  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost'? 
Was  Judas  any  the  less  free,  because  *  Satan  entered  into  him'?  There  is 
not  a  sincere  professor  of  the  common  faith  of  the  churches,  who  is  not  some- 
times conscious  of  the  spiritual  control  of  God.  If  that  control,  partially  and 
occasionally  exerted,  is  consistent  with  free  agency,  why  may  it  not  become 
perfect  and  perpetual,  without  making  the  subjects  of  it  machines  ?  There 
is  not  a  professor  in  all  the  churches,  whether  sincere  or  not,  who  does  not 
expect  to  be  kept  from  sin  in  hegven  by  the  power  of  God.  If  this  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  consistent  with  free  agency,  the  principle  we  insist  upon  is 
admitted — Christ  may  dwell  in  v$  and  actuate  our  wills,  consistently  with  our 
freedom,  here  sis  well  as  in  heaven. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  main  question — How  is  this  union,  by  which  Christ 
dwells  in  the  soul,  and  so  saves  it  from  sin,  to  be  effected  ?  The  witnesses 
of  the  New  Testament  answer  with  one  voice — by  BELijsyiNG  the  gospel. 
We  will  expound  this  answer,  by  showing,  first,  what  the  gospel  is ;  and, 
secondly,  what  it  is  to  believe. 

I.  The  gospel  is  a  proclamation  issuing  from  God.  Human  language  and 
utterance,  the  preaching  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  are  employed  as  its 
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vehicles,  but  in  its  essence,  it  is  ifot  c  word  nor  speech,  but  power.9  It  l§  I 
4  voice  that  shakes  heaven  and  earth.'  Heb.  12:  26.  It  is  a  word  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  '  commanded  the  light  to  shine  ont  of  darkness/ 
(2  Cor.  4:  6,)  which  cast  out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead. 
It  is  a  spiritual  energy,  emanating  from  the  Almighty.  Whoever  then  mere- 
ly believes  certain  thoughts  about  the  gospel,  which  are  excited  in  his  mind 
by  reading  the  Bible,  or  by  hearing  a  preacher,  without  discerning  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  the  gospel.  It  is  only  when 
the  message  is  received  as  from  Q-od,  and  its  spiritual  energy  is  apprehen- 
ded, that  it  is  4  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/  Rom.  1:  16.  *  When  ye 
received,'  says  Paul,  i  the  word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it 
not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  Gfod,  which 
effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  believe.9  1  Thess.  2:  13. 

But  again ;  the  gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  God's  reconciliation  with  man 
by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  not  here  speculate  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between  God  and  man,  before  the  atone- 
ment, nor  on  the  exact  mode  of  the  reconciliation.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
know  that  the  offense  and  condemnation,  which  commenced  with  Adam's 
transgression,  which  came  upon  all  men,  and  which  was  increased  instead 
of  diminished  by  the  law,  was  taken  away  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
God ;  so  that c  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.1  Rom. 
5:  11 — 21.  '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them.'   2  Cor.  5:  19. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  reconciliation  which  the  gospel 
thus  proclaims  is  a  fact  that  has  actually  taken  place,  not  a  proposal  from 
God  conditional  on  man's  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  a  reconciliation  on  the 
part  of  God,  not  with  believers  only,  but  with  the  whole  race  of  man.  Christ 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.'  1  John  2:  2.  We  do  not  say  that  all  men  are  reconciled 
to  God,  but  that  God  is  reconciled  to  all  men.  The  enmity  on  one  side 
of  the  breach  is  ended.     God  has  forgiven  all  for  Christ's  sake. 

Accordingly  the  natural  consequences  of  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God, 
have  extended  to  all  men.  The  atonement  was  not  a  mere  formal  transac- 
tion. It  brought  the  world  nigh  to  God,  and  ho  'poured  out  his  Spirit  upon 
•all  flesh.'  Acts  2:  17.  i  The  Paraclete'  is  given  not  to  believers  only,  but 
to  the  whole  world.  Its  business  is  to  '  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.'  John  16:  8 — 11.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ ; 
*md  that  is  l  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  comcth  into  the  ^orld.' 
It  shines  in  darkness,  though  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  Jno.  1:  5 — 9. 
The  wicked  are  not  excluded  from  its  influences ;  for  they  are  represented  as 
resisting  it*  Acts  7:  51.  They  perish,  not  because  the  spiritual  grace  pur- 
chased by  the  atonement  is  withheld  from  them,  but  because  they  '  count  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  they  were  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and 
do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.'  Heb.  10:  29.  The  emision  of  the 
Spirit  which  followed  the  atonement,  effected  a  general  union  of  the  divine 
«,nd  human  natures.  The  apostles  and  church  at  Jerusalem  were  only  the 
point  of  contact,  where  that  union  took  place.    Christ,  as  the  second  Adam, 
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is  spiritually  connected  with,  and  present  in,  the  whole  race  of  man.  '  The 
grace  [i.  e.  the  spiritual  power]  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men.'  Tit.  2:  11.  *  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us 
[i.  e.  to  mankind]  .eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'  1  John  5:  11. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  gospel  calls  men  first  of  all,  not  to  works,  but  to  faith. 
If  our  forgiveness  were  yet  future  and  contingent,  and  Christ  were  not  in 
the  world,  but  only  in  believers  and  in  heaven,  we  might  labor  to  propitiate 
God,  and  to  procure  the  presence  of  his  Son.  .  But  since  God  is  already 
reconciled  and  Christ  '  is  come  in  the  flesh,'  it  only  remains  for  us  to  believe. 
Accordingly  Paul's  direction  to  one  who  is  in  quest  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  is — '  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is, 
to  bring  Christ  down  from  above;)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  .  .  .  The  word  is  nigh 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart:  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which 
we  preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.'  Bom.  10:  6 — 9. 

II.  To  believe  the  gospel,  is  to  credit  and  heartily  embrace  the  truth  that 
God  is  reconciled  to  man,  and  that  Christ  is  in  all  flesh.  To  distinguish  true 
faith  from  false,  we  must  notice  several  specific  characteristics,  involved  in 
this  general  definition. 

1.  True  faith  is  an  act  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  a  passive  or  forced  assent 
of  the  understanding,  nor  a  movement  of  the  feelings,  in  view  of  the  truth, 
but  a  determination  of  the  will  to  seal  the  veracity  of  God.  Its  language  is 
— 4 1  will  believe  God,  though  men  and  devils  and  my  own  feelings  con- 
tradict him.' 

2.  True  faith  proceeds  directly  to  self-application  of  the  general  truths  of 
the  gospel.  It  argues  thus : — *  God  is  reconciled  to  the  world  ;  therefore  he 
is  reconciled  to  me.     Christ  is  in  all  flesh ;  therefore  he  is  in  me.' 

3.  True  faith  boldly  follows  primary  facts  to  their  consequences,  thus : — 
'  If  Christ  is  in  me,  his  death  and  resurrection  are  in  me;  I  am  crucified 
with  him ;  my  soul  is  with  him  in  the  resurrection ;  I  sit  with  him  in  heavenly 
places ;  his  victory  over  sin  and  death  is  mine.' 

4.  True  faith  acts  itself  out  by  openly  confessing,  with  self-application,, 
the  truth  that  '  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh'  with  all  its  consequences. 

Thus  the  inquirer  will  perceive  that  to  believe  the  gospel  is  by  no  means. 
a  trivial  act.  In  '  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,'  he  must  break  through 
all  the  spiritual  barriers  of  the  world  of  darkness ;  he  must  '  cast  down  his 
own  imaginations,'  and  command  his  understanding  into  subjection  to  '  the* 
evidence  of  things  not  seen ;'  he  must  follow  the  word  of  God  wilfully  and 
boldly,  where  feelings  draw  back  and  resist ;  he  must  gird  himself  for  con- 
flict with  the  scorn  and  gainsaying  of  the  world.  The  bravery  of  the  battle- 
warrior  is  cowardice,  in  comparison  with  the  courage  of  him  who  can  heartily 
say,  '  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.'  l  This  is  the  work  of  God/ 
that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent' — a  work  too  great  for  fallen  hu- 
man nature.  '  No  man  (says  Christ)  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him*'    This  is  true,  not  because  men  are  destitute-  v 
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of  the  natural  faculties  necessary  to  the  belief  of  the  gospel,  but  because  {hey 
have  not  moral  energy  enough  to  resist  the  devil  and  lay  hold  on  the  truth. 
Faith  therefore  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  flesh,  but  '  the  gin  of  Ood ;'  (Eph.  2: 
8 ;)  an  act  of  the  heart  of  man,  possible  to  all,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
obligatory  on  all,  but  actually  existing  only  where  God  in  his  sovereign 
mercy  gives  special  grace.     '  God  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  qf  thou 
that  believe.9  1  Tim.  4: 10.     He  has  forgiven  all,  and  sent  the  Spirit  of  grace 
to  all,  and  so  has  left  all  utterly  without  excuse  for  remaining  unreconciled ; 
but  he  has  given  faith  only  to  them  whom  he  chose  in  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  world  began. 
^         The  effect  of  simple  belief  on  the  conduct  and  condition  of  men,  may  be 
illustrated  by  many  familiar  examples.    Suppose  two  nations,  that  have  been 
i  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  are  reconciled  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
\  ^  }  friendship.    Proclamation  of  peace  is  sent  forth  from  the  governments  to 
,  Nt"     their  subjects.    All  who  heartily  believe  the  proclamation,  immediately  cease 
V         hostilities,  and  conform  their  feelings  and  conduct  to  the  friendly  relations 
j  established  by  the  treaty.     If  any  refuse  to  believe,  they  continue  the  war 

in  their  own  hearts  and  actions,  though  it  has  ceased  between  the  govern- 
ments. 
y  Again,  suppose  a  poor  outcast  is  made  heir  by  the  will  of  a  friend,  to  a 
large  estate.  He  is  informed  of  his  good  fortune.  Now  if  he  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  the  will  exists,  and  that  he  is  actually  the  owner  of  the  estate,  he 
remains  a  beggar  in  feelings  and  condition,  though  he  is  a  rich  man,  by  lawful 
title.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  he  is  persuaded  to  believe  the 
truth  in  the  case,  his  feelings  and  actions  immediately  come  into  correspon- 
dence with  that  truth :  he  becomes  in  his  own  consciousness  as  well  as  in  fact 
a  rich  man. 
*  Examples  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  fully  illustrate  the  power  of  faith 
in  the  atonement ;  for  in  all  such  cases,  the  word  to  be  believed  has  no  special 
power,  and  its  effect  on  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  believer  is  produced 
simply  by  the  information  which  it  conveys ;  whereas,  we  have  seen  that  the 
worn  of  the  gospel  is  '  quick  and  powerful,  clothed  with  the  energy  of  God, 
and  produces  its  effect  on  believers,  even  more  by  its  spiritual  influence  than 
by  its  effect  on  the  understanding.  Truth  is  to  the  heart,  as  food  to  the 
body.  The  effect  of  food  is  proportioned  not  merely  to  the  digestive  power 
of  the  consumer,  but  also  to  the  nutritive  power  of  the  food  itself.  So  the 
effect  of  truth  received  into  the  heart,  is  proportioned  not  merely  to  the 
mental  energy  of  the  believer,  but  also  to  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  truth 
believed.  Hence  when  the  gospel  is  received  '  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God,'  the  heart  not  only  hears  information,  but 
i  feels  power. 

God  having  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself,  and  having  poured  out  his 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  the  inquirer  is  apprised  by  the  external  word,  that  Christ 
4  stands  at  the  door.'  He  may  properly  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
surrounds  and  presses  upon  him  like  the  atmosphere ;  that  it  has  penetrated 
his  spirit  as  far  as  it  can  without  his  consent ;  that  it  is  '  nigh,  even  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  mouth.'    Now  when  he  believes  with  practical,  that  is  with 
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confessing  faith,  the  facts  of  which  he  thus  conceives,  his  spirit  comes  into 
sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  they  coalesce  and  become  one.  That 
which  was  before  an  unperceived  influence,  present  only  as  it  were  to  the 
surface  of  his  spirit,  and  repelled  by  unbelief  as  oil  is  repelled  by  water,  now 
enters  into  his  consciousness ;  he  feels  that  Christ  is  in  him,  with  the  power 
of  the  resurrection,  the  victory  over  sin  and  death,  the  hope  of  glory. 

If  the  inquirer  asks,  '  How  may  I  know  that  I  shall  lioldfazt  the  profes- 
sion I  have  made  ?' — our  answer  is,  Your  security,  like  your  iaith,  though 
it  depends  subordinately  on  your  own  will,  is  nevertheless  '  the  gift  of  God.' 
The  same  power  that  first  disposed  you  to  believe,  must  i  strengthen,  settle, 
and  establish'  you  in  the  faith.  You  have  good  right  to  hope  this  will  be 
done,  from  the  consideration  suggested  by  Paul — *  If  when  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled,  .  .  .  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  he  saved.9 
Rom.  4:  10.  If  God  has  laid  hold  of  us,  Avill  he  not  secure  us  ?  '  Know  ye 
not,'  says  the  apostle,  '  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are?  (Rom.  6:  16  ;)  i.  e.,  the  first  act  of  yielding,  places  us 
permanently  under  the  power  of  him  to  whom  we  yield.  'He  that  hath  begun 
a  good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Phil.  1:  6. 

To  those  who  neglect  or  reject  the  offer  of  salvation  from  sin,  we  must 
address  a  word  of  warning.  Though  the  atonement  has  purchased  forgive- 
ness and  spiritual  grace  for  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  forgiveness 
and  grace,  once  decisively  and  deliberately  refused,  is  not  proffered  the 
second  time.  '  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation  that  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries. '  Hob.  10:  26,  27.  Sins  are  of  two  kinds,  viz  :  sins  against  the  law, 
(written  or  unwritten,)  and  sins  against  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  gospel. 
Sins  against  the  law,  i.  e.  all  sins  that  are  committed  previous  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel,  are  provided  for  by  the  atonement,  and  will  exclude  no 
one  from  salvation.  But  the  second  growth  of  sin.^ — those  which  are  com- 
mitted in  full  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  and  under  its  spiritual 
influences — those  which  '  tread  the  Son  of  God  under  foot,  and  do  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace,' — can  never  be  expiated.  If  the  sanctifying  power 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  has  tried  its  strength  upon  a  sinner's 
heart  in  vain,  that  sinner  has  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  salvation  ;  for 
all  subsequent  influences  must  be  weaker  than  those  which  have  already  failed. 
Mere  disease  may  admit  hope  ;  but  disease  that  has  withstood  the  power  of 
appropriate  medicine  is  given  up  as  incurable.  4  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  [Christ]  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  mi  unto  death.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin ;  and  there  is  a  sin 
which  is  not  unto  death.'  1  John  5:  16,  17.  Christ,  in  his  dying  interces- 
sion, did  not  pray  for  the  sin  i  that  is  unto  death.'  4  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  kngiv  not  what  they  do.'  Here  is  the  true  limitation  of  the  atone- 
ment. Men  may  even  crucify  the  Son  of  God  in  ignorance,  and  yet  be 
forgiven.    Paul  persecuted  Christ  in  his  members  with  '  threatening  and 
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slaughter,'  and  yet  he  found  mercy,  because  he  *  did  it  ignorantly  in  unta* 
lief.'  1  Tim.  1:  13.  But  when  sinners,  once  forgiven  by  the  atonement, 
1  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,'  knowing 
what  they  do,  their  sin  is  no  longer  human,  but  diabolical — they  have  passed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  atonement.  We  repeat  it  therefore,  let  those 
who  hear  the  tidings  of  God's  mercy  with  indifference,  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
he  is  now  reconciled  to  them  as  men, 4  that  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,' 
he  will  not  be  reconciled  to  them  when  they  become  depth,  by  wilful,  delib- 
erate rejection  of  the  proffers  of  his  grace.  Let  thein  remember  that  though 
the  tent  of  salvation  is  spread  over  the  whole  world,  unbelief  can  dig  out  of 
that  tent  into  hell. 

That  no  one  may  mistake  the  views  presented  in  this  article  for  Antinomi- 
anism,  we  will  add  in  conclusion,  that  we  believe  a  day  of  judgment  is 
coming,  in  which  God  will  literally  i  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
WORKS  ;'  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  men  may  be 
saved,  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  doing  good  works.  In  fact  we 
carry  our  estimation  of  good  works  so  far,  that  we  fully  believe  that  every 
man  who  comes  to  the  judgment  with  no  better  works  than  those  described 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  liomans,  will  be  damned.  We  therefore  present 
this  gospel  of  faith,  not  as  an  easy  method  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  works, 
but  as  the  onlv  and  the  sure  foundation  of  such  works  as  will  survive  the  fire 
of  judgment.  We  believe  the  words  of  Clirist — cAs  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  mef  and  I 
in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.'' 


§!>3.    PERFECTIONISM. 

Perceiving  nothing  in  the  sound  or  form  of  the  word  Perfectionist,  es- 
sentially odious,  and  assuredly  anticipating  the  time  of  its  redemption  from 
infamy,  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it,  as  used  by 
those  who  consent  to  bear  it. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  state  what  a  Perfectionist  is  not; — for  this  would 
require  us  to  dissect  and  disclaim  all  the  varying  and  incongruous  images  of 
perfection  conjured  up  by  the  word  in  the  various  fancies  of  men,  from  a 
picture  of  a  monk  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  that  of  a  seraph  with  six  wings. 
It  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consent  to  bear  the 
name,  so  far  as  we  know,  perfection  is  predicated  of  only  a  single  attribute, 
viz.,  holiness ;  and  of  that  only  in  a  limited  sense.  We  find  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  three  modifications  of  perfect  lvoliness : — 
perfection  of  obedience ;  perfection  of  security  of  obedience ;  and  perfection 
of  holiness  by  experience  or  suffering.     These  distinctions  may  be  easily 
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understood  by  a  9imple  illustration.  The  success  of  a  general  on  a  battle- 
field, may  be  perfect  in  a  threefold  manner.  1.  He  may  be  simply  success- 
fill  at  the  outset.  2.  He  may  be  successful  at  the  outset,  with  an  assurance 
of  final  victory.  3.  He  may  be  successful  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  victory. 

1.  The  holiness  of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels  that  left  their  first  estate,  was 
perfect,  considered  simply  as  obedience  to  law,  but  destitute  of  prospective 
security,  as  was  proved  by  their  apostacy. 

2.  The  holiness  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  was  perfect,  both  as  present 
obedience  to  law,  and  as  prospectively  secure.  Yet  in  another  sense  it  was 
imperfect,  during  his  residence  on  earth.  For  '  though  he  were  a  son,  yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being  made  per- 
fect, he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.' — 
4  For  it  became  him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  arc  all  tilings,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.''  Previous  to  his  crucifixion,  this  captain  of  our  salvation 
was  perfectly  successful  in  liis  conflict  with  sin,  both  presently  and  prospect- 
ively ;  yet  the  battle  was  before  him.  So  Paul,  while  counting  all  things 
but  loss,  that  he  might  overcome  death  by  knowing  the  fellowship  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  denied  that  he  had  already  attained  the  victory,  or  was  al- 
ready perfect ;  and  yet  in  the  next  breath,  falling  back  upon  an  inferior 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  could  say, i  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect 
be  thus  minded.' 

3.  The  present  holiness  of  Christ,  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  of  those 
who,  having  overcome  by  his  blood,  have  attained  that  likeness  of  his  resur- 
rection toward  which  Paul  was  urging  his  way,  is  perfected  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  battle  is  fought ;  the  victory  won ;  their  holiness  is  perfect  as 
obedience — perfect  in  security — and  perfect  by  victory  over  suffering.  Per- 
fectionists, then,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  designate  the  place  which  they 
suppose  they  hold  on  the  scale  of  perfection,  universally  disclaim  the  profes- 
sion of  attainments  above  those  of  the  suffering  Son  of  God.  They  covet 
not  the  premature  glory  of  victory  before  battle.  They  stand  with  Paul  on 
the  middle  ground,  between  the  perfection  of  Adam  and  of  Christ,  saved 
from  sin — eternally  saved — yet  4  saved  by  hope,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies. ' 

We  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  perfect  holiness  is  almost  a  solecism  in  the 
first  of  the  three  senses  above  mentioned ;  for  any  thing  short  of  perfect 
present  obedience,  is  perfect  disobedience ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak  of 
the  imperfect  success  of  a  general  who  never  began  to  conquer,  as  to  speak 
of  the  imperfect  holiness  of  one  who  has  not  yet  obeyed  God.  The  truth  is 
too  simple  to  need  expansion,  that  every  individual  action  is  either  wholly 
sinful  or  wholly  righteous ;  and  that  every  being  in  the  universe,  at  any  giv- 
en time,  is  either  entirely  wicked  or  entirely  holy,  i.  e.  either  conformed  to 
law  or  not  conformed  to  law :  yet  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  speech 
force  us  to  recognize  a  quality  of  action  and  character,  called  imperfect  ho* 
liness,  which  takes  rank  somewhere  indefinitely  below  what  may  seem  the 
lowest  possible  or  conceivable  modification  of  holiness.    So  that,  with  refer* 
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ence  to  this,  we  must  name  mere  holiness,  perfect  holiness— consigning  the 
censure  due  to  the  impropriety  of  our  language,  to  those  who  maintain  the 
possibility  of  serving  God  and  mannnom,  i.e.  of  being  holy  and  sinful,  at  die 
same  time.  A  profession,  then,  of  perfect  holiness,  thus  understood,  is  in 
truth  merely  a  profession  of  holiness,  without  which,  confessedly,  none  can 
claim  the  name  of  sons  or  servants  of  God  :  and  instead  of  deserving  the 
charge  of  arrogance,  should  rather  he  censured,  if  at  all,  for  conveying,  in 
the  language  of  it,  the  implication  that  men  may  be  less  than  perfectly  holy, 
and  yet  not  perfectly  sinful.  But  we  take  higher  ground.  The  first  ^dam 
was  holy  ;  the  second  Adam  was,  in  a  more  proper  sense,  perfectly  holy — 
his  holiness  was  secure.  The  gospel  platform  is  as  much  above  the  ground 
of  mere  holiness,  as  a  deed  in  fee  simple  is  above  mere  possession. 

As  obedience  is  the  test  of  all  holiness,  so  we  believe,  under  the  gospel, 
perpetuity  tf  ok  dlcnce  is  the  test  of  all  holiness.  Here  we  may  speak, 
without  solecism,  of  perfect  holiness :  and  here  we  are  exposed  to  a  more 
plausible  charge  of  arrogance.  Let  us  examine  the  ground  of  this  charge. 
Without  entering  the  wide  field  of  scripture  argument,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  notice  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  the  views  of  those  who  most 
freely  stigmatize  the  supposed  self-righteousness  of  Perfectionists.  These 
vcrv  persons  universally  and  confessedly  expect,  at  death,  to  become  Per- 
feeti>iii<K  and  that  not  merely  of  the  second,  but  of  the  third  degree:  in 
other  words,  while  earthly  Pefectionists  claim  only  secure  deliverance  from 
sin,  their  accusers  anticipate,  within  a  brief  space,  secure  deliverance  from 
sin  and  all  evil.  What  is  the  consideration  which  exempts  their  anticipation 
from  the  charge  of  self-righteous  presumption,  and  yet  leaves  the  burden 
upon  our  claim  ?  Their  answer  assuredly  must  be — '  We  anticipate,  at  death, 
secure  redemption  from  sin  and  evil,  as  the  (/[ft  of  the  grace  of  God.9  But 
the  sell-same  apologv  relieves  our  claim.  We  receive  present  redemption 
from  sin  as  the  girt  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  we  only  enter,  '  by  a  new  and  liv- 
ing way,'  upon  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  that  gratuitous  inheritance 
which  they  expect  to  receive  at  death.  We  must  be  permitted,  then,  to  say 
boldly,  that  the  same  rale  which  allows  men  to  hope  for  heaven  without  pre- 
sumption, allows  us  to  receive  heaven  here  without  self-righteousness :  and 
the  charge  of  arrogance  is  duo  to  those  who  hope  for  the  gift,  while  they 
daily  displease  the  Giver.  The  same  Christ  who  will  be  the  believer's  por- 
tion in  heaven,  is  our  righteousness  and  sanctincation  here.  While,  there- 
fore, we  shrink  not  from  the  odium  connected  with  the  name  Perfectionist, 
we  cannot  despair  of  disabusing  all  honest  men,  ere  long,  of  a  portion  of  their 
prejudices  against  it,  by  convincing  them  that  we  join  in  the  testimony  of  our 
living  head,  that  '  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God,'  and  believe  that 
by  the  energy  of  his  goodness  alone  we  are  delivered  from  sin. 

The  standard  by  which  every  man  judges  of  the  nature  of  true  humility, 
and  of  its  opposite,  spiritual  pride,  is  determined  by  the  answer  which  his 
heart  gives  to  the  question — 4  Who  is  the  author  of  righteousness  ?  If  the 
credit  of  holiness  is  due  to  him  who  professes  it,  then  his  profession  exalts 
himself  at  the  expense  of  God,  and  justly  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of 
spiritual  arrogance,  however  high  or  low  may  be  his  claim.    But  if  God 
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alone  is  acknowledged  as  the  author  of  righteousness,  a  profession  of  holiness 
is  only  the  acknowledgment  of  a  gift — aud  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
necessary  to,  the  exercise  of  true  humility.  The  man  who  has  no  conception 
of  any  righteousness  other  than  his  own,  may  well  count  the  confession  of 
imperfection — genuine  modesty.  From  such  we  expect  no  mercy.  But  if 
there  are  any  who  ascribe  all  righteousness  to  God,  we  hope  to  convince  them 
that  the  arrogance  which  boasts  of  the  '  Lord  our  righteousness'  is  the  per- 
fection of  humility ;  and  that  the  profession  of  humility  which  delights  in 
the  confession  of  sin  and  in  the  expectation  of  a  continued  commission  of  it, 
is  only  a  modest  way  of  robbing  Christ  of  the  crown  of  his  glory.  ^ 

Is  it  imagined  that  the  man  to  whom  God  in  truth  has  given  perfect  holi- 
ness, has  done  some  great  thing  ?  He  has  done  nothing.  The  great  achieve- 
ment of  his  will  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  grace  of  God  has  secured,  is 
the  cessation  from  his  own  works,  and  the  commencement  of  an  everlasting 
repose  on  the  energy  of  the  living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  his  right- 
eousness. He  has  simply  died — and  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed  his 
body,  soul  and  spirit  to  his  Maker,  rolling  the  responsibility  of  his  future  and  ry 
eternal  obedience  upon  the  everlasting  arm. 

We  believe  it  is  incomparably  easier  to  receive  deliverance  from  all  sins, 
than  to  conquer  one.  Paul  clearly  presents  the  principle  in  Rom.  1:  21 — 32, 
which  accounts  for  the  difficulty  men  find  in  obtaining  freedom  from  sin. — 
Because  they  refuse  to  glorify  God,  he  gives  them  up  to  vile  affections.  The 
affections  of  men  are  rightfully  under  the  perfect  control  of  God.  When  he 
is  dethroned,  he  abandons  his  kingdom,  and  anarchy  ensues  ;  every  effort  to 
quell  the  rebellion  of  desires,  which  falls  short  of  a  reinstatement  of  God  in 
his  sovereignty  over  the  heart,  must  result  in  disheartening  failure.  But 
why  should  it  be  difficult  for  Ilim  who  'stands  at  the  door,'  jf  his  petition  for 
entrance  is  heard,  and  his  claim  for  dominion  admitted,  to  restore  peace  and 
security  to  the  ruined  kingdom  ?  Why  should  it  be  thought  an  incredible 
thing,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?  Pride,  envy,  anger,  sensuality,  &c, 
are  but  limbs  of  the  tree  of  sin,  the  stock  of  which  is  that  unbelief  which 
rejects  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  man  who  commences  the  work  of  ex- 
terminating sin  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  among  any  of  the  branches,  will 
soon  be  disheartened  by  the  discovery  that  the  branches  he  ha?  once  lopped 
off,  soon  grow  again,  or  send  their  juice  into  other  limbs.  We  say,  there- 
fore, it  is  ea,sier  to  lav  the  ax  at  the  rjjpt  and  fell  the  whoje  tree  at  once, 
than  to  exterminate  effectually  a  single  limb.  In  view  of  these  considera- 
tions, though  we  object  not  to  the  name,  Perfectionist — and  though  we  verily 
believe  and  unblushingly  maintain  that  we  are  frge  from  sin — we  beg  to  be 
relieved  of  the  glory,  and  of  the  shame  of  the  achievement ;  as  we  have  been 
taught  with  the  scourge,  that  the  day  has  come  when  i  all  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  exalted.' 
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^  iM.  '  UK  TFT  \T  COMMITTETII  SIX,  IS  OF  THE  T'tYIL.' 

\I  i «  ii  Iri^i  •<'<■!  i  -iil  and  writ?. mi  to  ^i«»vv  tiisit  -J-tlni.  in  tTit-  a1!  »v#«  •:--.;!'\r:::"^, 

did  nit  t 111  what  hi-  -aid.     It  is  .'i*1*n]ttt-ii  on  till  hands  tha*.  h  ■  -ii  I  i:  •:  :..  .•:. 

//i'//-i  fffinn  1  ■ « -  -a';  I  :  for.  a^Miiiiji/  that  W\<  intention  was  to  »■  *\w-y  rh  ■  1 1-  i 
lli.it  any  •hi'*  who  -in-*  has  u«>  ]»:irt  "l*  lot  in  tin*  salvation  «»f  t1.-  lt  »;.•].  l.r 
!■  >iil>l  not  Ii,iv«"  rvjip-w.-i..]  it  m.iri*  dearly  in  an  e-|iial  mini1-  r  "f  w  •:*>.  :i  ::^ 
Ii--  Ii.m  i|»iiii*  i.i  ill'*  ■•.  The  only  ijur-tiou  is,  whether  he  infant  '•  .*<  t\  u  !:■» 
nai'l  ;  whether  his  words  an*  to  1m*  qualified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  iui:'^:- 
t.lii-  ri/or  i if  their  simple  ^'iist*.  In  determining  this  <|iicstioit.  wo  >1  V!  r ■■-  »rr. 
I ,  !»i  jIm*  context ;  -,  to  fiihi-r  parts  of  script lire  ;  -J,  to  the  nature  *A'  iti  .•  e;:?»?. 

I.    Tin:   roNIIAT. 

"  Kutv  man  t ti ;•  t  Imili  this  ln>|K»  [viz.  of  seeing  Christ]  in  hhn.  i-ir:S.:A 
hiMM'-lf  i-\cii  a*  In-  is  pure  Whosoever  coiumitteth  sin  transgres-eth  :\U-*  t!.e 
In-A  I'm-  sin  i<  lli"  Irai^rrc-Mon  of  the  law.  And  ye  know  that  he  y.m*  :'U!ii- 
!"■-  -•---!  t  i  f :■!.-'  away  our  mih;  ami  in  him  is  no  sin.  AVIios-iever  aMIe-h  in 
linn  inin'ili  noi  ;  w!i.Hoi*\cr  sinneth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  hini. 
KimIm  clnhhvii,  1.1  no  man  deceive  you;    he   that  doeth  righteous:, <■«.  is 

iioii i,  i-vi'ii  :m  In-  is  righteous.      He  that  committeth  sin,  is  of  thedcvil; 

l>.i  iln-  ili-vil  -iniit-ffli  from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  the  Son  .  f  liM 
n.n  iiniiiilfii'il,  f  I  j.i  I  In*  miiM  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  Whos-ev^r  is 
Ikm n  "I   <;.i.l  ,|,,i!,  ,,. «  commit  sin  :  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him:    and   he 

i ,.,|  .,ju%  lii-faiiMf  hi-  is  horn  of  (iod.      In  tliis  the  children  of  (Sod  are  man- 

i|.  .■».  mid  !h«  children  of  the  devil:  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness,  u 
,,,!  .'|  liud."    I  .loliii  :'.:  :i— 10. 

I  |l  m  iii. mil'-  I  in  ihe  above  pa-wage,  thai  the  apostle  was  laU ring  =cri- 
ini-l,-  nii.l  I'.iriHMtlv  to  estahlish  tlie  truth,  iwhatcwr  that  truth  may  lie,) 
lli.it   *  Im  that  coiumitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'       lie  ha<  expre^'d  it  id  h^ss 

II, »|,i.  iiiih-4,  in  varying  phraseoh^v,  within  the   compass  of  tiiis   shore 

j.  ii. i  o  ipli.  Among  all  the^e  cxpre^i  mh,  we  may  Mirely  expect  to  a -certain 
|,i  /.Hid  •■'niirovi'Mv,  whetlier  he  meant  to  assert  that  %  he  that  committeth 
. ...  ■■.  ol  ile-  devil/  absolutely,  or  in  a  i|iialiricd  sen<e.  h'  he  ha?  nor  defi 
mi>'  1/  .iid  perfectly  conveyed  his  meaning,  he  was  cither  singularly  unhr- 
ImmiI''  a',  a  writer,  or  a  wilful  deceiver.  Hut  he  cannot  be  uiisundersrood. 
fi.,t  ,i  p:iftc:lc  of  evidence  can  he  found  in  the  whole  paragraph,  that  he  de- 
ii  /.i<  I  to  ■■.'!;.'/:■  st  or  admit  any  ipialiuVation  of  the  simple  declaration  *he 
i;,  ,•  i  on.  mm  it '-th  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  On  the  eontrarv,  lie  ha<  rx]  rcs-ed  the 
i. in.-  rh;i  in  at  least  seven  other  instance^,  without  ipialiilcatioii;  and  in  two 
iii/i-wi'-'-s,  with  such  a  comparison  as  perfectly  determines  the  extent  of  his 
tw  .i/uo;'.  '  Kvery  man  that  hath  this  hojie  in  him,  puritieth  himself  *  >v«  »»« 
It*-  |  <<'tultit]  in />ur*'. J  'lie  that  docth  righteousness,  is  righteous.  #■*■•■/<  a*  ht> 
*'*  ri'//it,ri/i/n.'  If  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  4  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of 
lli«;  devil,'  tho  apostle  has  eight  times  in  succession  repeated  afaUe  asserti«»n 
without  th<j  I'rast  intimation  of  his  covert  meaning,  and  with  such  definirive 
oxplaiuition^  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  designed  and 
wiiiiOHtly  labored  to  cbtablisli  tho.se  to  whom  he  wrote  in  the  belief  of  its  truth. 
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2.  The  immediate  context  strongly  intimates  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
truth  declared  in  the  words  in  question.  '  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive 
you  ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous :  he 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  The  apostle  was  evidently  dwelling  on 
a  point,  concerning  which  the  greatest  danger  of  deception  existed.  We  may 
well  perceive  the  necessity  of  his  caution — i  Let  no  man  deceive  you' — if  we 
understand  that  he  was  insisting  upon  the  truth  that  all  men  are  either  as 
righteous  as  Christ,  or  as  wicked  as  the  devil.  Doubtless  there  were  then, 
as  there  are  now,  multitudes  who  could  not  receive  Christ's  assertion,  that 
*  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit' — who  believed  it  possible  to  serve  God  and  mammon  at  the 
same  time.  Such  persons  might  be  expected  to  deceive  themselves  and 
others.  Hence  it  was  needful  that  the  truth  on  the  subject  should  be  stated 
with  what  seems  to  be  almost  puerile  repetition,  and  with  explicit  caution 
against  deception.  There  is  no  subject  at  this  day,  in  respect  to  which  there 
is  so  much  manifest  looseness  of  thought,  and  tendency  to  self-deception,  as 
the  question,  whether,  and  how  much,  men  may  sin  and  yet  be  Christians. 
Human  depravity  teaches  us  to  expect  a  tendency  to  lean  away  from  the 
severe  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  In  those  circumstances,  his  warning — c  Let 
no  man  deceive  you' — is  not  only  appropriate  to  his  subject,  but  a  pledge  of 
his  plainness.  With  such  a  warning  in  his  mouth,  how  could  he  use  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  or  metaphor  ?  If  he  was  honest,  he  could  say  no  more  nor 
less  than  he  meant.  If  he  did  not  mean  that  all  men  are  either  as  righteous 
as  Christ  or  as  wicked  as  the  devil,  he  has  done  what  he  could,  so  far  as  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  to  deceive  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  while  he  solemnly 
cautioned  them  against  the  delusions  of  others.  4  Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  right- 
eous.' As  if  he  had  said,  '  There  are  those  who  will  try  to  deceive  you  with 
the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  imperfect  righteousness — sinful  holi- 
ness ;  but  beware  of  such.  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  If  the 
common  view  of  this  passage  is  true,  instead  of  diminishing  the  danger  of 
deception,  by  his  plainness  and  caution,  he  has  greatly  augmented  it.  If  he 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  men  cannot  sin  at  all  and  be  Christians, 
we  confess,  for  ourselves,  he  has  greatly  deceived  us.  Though  by  no  means 
naturally  inclined  to  exalt  the  standard  of  holiness,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  believe  that  John  was  a  Perfectionist  of  the  highest  standard,  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  holiness  is  concerned. 

3.  It  is  manifest,  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  that  the  apostle's  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  a  definite  and  intelligible  test  by  which  the  children  of 
God,  and  the  children  of  the  devil,  might  be  distinguished.  '  In  this  the 
children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  he  that  doeth 
not  righteousness  is  not  of  God.'  And  forasmuch  as  he  had  already  declared 
that  '  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous  even  as  Christ  is  righteou*,9 
he  virtually  proposed  this  test,  viz :  4  He  that  is  not  as  righteous  as  Christ,  is 
not  of  God:  in  other  words,  he  that  committeth  sin  [without  qualification} 
is  a  child  of  the  devil.'  In  this  view  of  his  language,  the  test  is  simple,  in- 
telligible, perfect.    T^o  classes  only  are  recognized,  and  they  are  easily  and 
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certainly  distinguished.  The  children  of  God  are  perfectly  holy.  Sin,  in 
ever/  case,  proves  the  subjects  of  it  children  of  the  devil.  If  we  substitute 
anv  of  the  common  versions  of  this  passage  for  the  simj  lc  words  as  they  stand 
in  "the  text,  we  destroy  the  nature  and  value  of  the  test.  For  example,  4  He 
that  committeth  sin  habitually  is  of  the  devil.'  Now  it  would  puzzle  the 
keenest  casuist  that  ever  *  cavilled  for  the  ninth  j  art  of  a  hair,'  to  ascertain 
t)v?  limits,  and  define  the  moaning  of  the  term,  'habitual  sin.'  Ihus^  the 
vi.'ue  of  the  test  i>.  h»st.  'Jh's  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration.  While  the 
principle  was  held  ihat  •  he  who  drinks  anient  s]  irits  habitually  is  intern- 
j  crate/  and  no  otr?r  te>*t  was  known,  nobody  could  with  any  satisfactory 
d?;r\N*  of  accuracy,  dis.inguish  between  the  tern  j  crate  and  intern  f  crate. 
Ever,*  man  had  his  own  standard  of  tenijenince.  N me  claimed  the  char- 
a  '.^r  of  t }  n  >2iUt  *.  m  » i,  b3:i  m  the  /  drank  only  once  a  day  ;  and  some  who 
drank  he  lore  and  after  every  meal,  thought  themselves  by  no  means  habitual 
drinkers.  Hut  wl  en  the  princi|  le  was  established  that  *  he  that  drinks  ar- 
dent spirits  is  iutcnij  crate,'  a  perfect  and  jraetieal  test  was  furnished.  A 
fulcrum  was  tix.'d  for  the  action  of  hat  lever  which  hjis  revolutionized  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world.  So,  while  the  won!  'habitually'  is 
added  to  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  (Jod  concerning  sin,  wc  can  expect 
nothin"  but  loo>eiHMs  of  thought  and  looseness  of  practice,  which  shall  con- 
found all  xahrihb  distinctions  between  saints  and  sinners.  Receive  the  word 
of  (Jod  i\+  »t  Mauds — k  lie  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil* — and  a  fulcrum 
is  livd  for  a  lever  whieh  by  the  power  of  (Jod  shall  erelong  turn  an  inverted 
world  u|  xido  down.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  various  other 
yoioou*  of  John's  'hard  saying:'  c.  g.,  *  He  that  cemmitteth  known  sin  is 
of  the  devil ;'  *  He  that  committeth  wilful  sin  is  of  the  devil ;'  *  He  that 
iMinmiiMh  sin  is  of  the  devil  while  mmmittimj  xin^  &c.  But  it  is  needless 
to  prohuet  this  examination.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  to  every  candid  reader, 
that  John  intended  to  take  the  high  ground  of  total  arstixexce  FROM  six; 
and  w«*  are  so  uncharitable  (if  it  must  he  called  uncharitable)  as  to  believe 
1ha!  they  who  insist  upon  inserting  the  words  'habitual,'  'known,'  'wilful,' 
&c,  in  his  unqualified  declarations,  in  so  doing,  commit  habitual  y  knotcn, 
uwl  wilful  sin. 

II.    OTIIl-.Ii    PARTS    OF   SCRIPTURE. 

||  we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  sense  of  one  assertion  of  God's  word,  we 
need  no  more  proof  to  establish  the  truth  which  it  exhibits.  If  that  word  by 
legitimate  rules  of  interpretation  applied  to  every  part  individually,  is  not 
consistent  with  itself,  its  authority  is  destroyed.  Yet  we  have  thought  it 
well,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  make  great  account  of  what  is  called  the 
4  analogy  of  faith' — the  principle  by  which  one  part  of  scripture  is  distorted 
into  jceming  consistency  with  another,  and  by  the  abundant  use  of  which 
nystems  of  divinity,  creeds,  &c,  discordant  as  they  are,  have  usually  been 
constructed — to  show  by  a  few  examples,  that  John  is  not  the  only  writer  in 
the  Bible  who  denies  that  they  who  sin  have  any  part  or  lot  with  Christ. 

Paul  says — 4  If  ye  livo  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die.'  Rom.  8: 13.  Who 
live  after  the  flesh  hut  thoy  that  commit  sin  ?  Again ;  *  If  while  we  seek  to 
be  justified  by  Christ,  wo  ourselves  are  found  sinners,  is  Christ  therefore  the 
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minister  of  sin?  God  forbid/  Gal.  2: 17.  Having  shown  that  believers  are 
justified  by  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  the  antinomian  question 
suggests  itself  to  the  apostle,  whether  justification  by  Christ  abolishes  the 
necessity  of  personal  holiness — whether  Christ  will  justify,  and  thus  serve 
men  in  their  sins  ?  He  replies  with  a  decisive  negative,  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  in  true  believers  Christ  makes  an  end  of  the  law  and  its  works,  by 
living  in  them,  crucifying  their  flesh,  and  making  them  personally  partakers 
of  his  perfect  righteousness. 

James  says — '  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ?  Whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend 
of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God.'  4:  4.  Most  professing  Christians  will 
admit  that  this  is  true  in  some  general  and  indefinite  sense.  If  it  is  true  in 
any  sense,  a  i  worldly  Christian*  (we  use  the  language  of  antichrist)  is  an 
enemy  of  God.  But  we  may  easily  perceive  that  it  is  true  in  its  most  rig- 
orous sense,  by  attending  to  the  hint  furnished  by  the  address  with  wliich  it 
begins : — '  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses.'  The  apostle  is  dealing  with  pro- 
fessors of  religion :  for  he  says  immediately  before,  i  Te  ask  and  receive  not,' 
&c,  showing  that  the  persons  he  addressed  recognized  God  as  the  source  of 
blessing ;  and  he  afterwards  characterizes  them  as  'double-minded.'  Vcr.  8. 
We  understand  then  that  he  called  them  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  bej&use 
they  professed  to  stand  in  the  covenant  of  God,  which  the  Bible  every  where 
represents  as  a  marriage  covenant,  and  yet  loved  the  world.  In  other  words, 
the  love  of  the  world  is  a  breach  of  a  marriage  covenant  with  God — spiritual 
adultery.  Now  let  any  one  consider  how  delicate  and  sacred  the  marriage 
relation  is,  as  it  exists  between  two  fellow-worms — how  the  least  suspicion  of 
a  single  instance  of  unfaithfulness  destroys  all  fellowship — and  he  will  under- 
stand how  often  and  how  long  men  may  commit  adultery  with  the  world,  and 
yet  remain  in  marriage  covenant  and  fellowship  with  the  great  God. 

As  it  is  this  class  of  persons,  called  by  James  the  *  double-minded,'  i.  e. 
'worldly  Christians,'  whose  standing  is  principally  concerned  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  hard  saying — '  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,' — we  will 
notice  particularly  several  other  passages  which  treat  of  their  case. 

Matt.  6:  22,  23.  4  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light :  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !'  In  the  first  two  clauses  of 
this  passage,  Christ  represents  all  men  as  either  full  of  light  or  full  of  dark- 
ness :  i.  e.,  wholly  righteous  or  wholly  sinful ;  for  all  men  have  either  a  sin- 
gle or  an  evil  eye.  In  the  last  clause  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  case  of 
those,  who,  having  an  evil  eye,  imagine  themselves  at  least  partially  rigltfr 
eous,  and  thus  put  darkness  for  light.  That  this  is  his  meaning,  appears 
from  what  immediately  follows: — 'No  man  c$ji  serve  two  masters,'  &c. 
4  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  [i.  e.,  if  you  have  an  understand- 
ing of  religious  truth,  profess  and  believe  yourself  to  be  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, while  yet  your  eye  is  not  single — while  you  are  seeking  to  serve  both 
God  and  mammon,]  how  great  is  that  darkness !'    The  expression  intimates 
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what  is  manifestly  true,  that  •  a  worldly  Christian,'  a  i  double-minded  man, 
is  in  greater  moral  darkness  than  a  mere  heedless  sinner. 

Compare  Matt.  24:  48 — 51,  with  Luke  12:  45,  46.  In  these  passages 
we  have  a  elear  description  of  the  character  and  doom  of  a  double-minded 
man.  1.  Ho  is  an  levil  servant ;'  not  an  open  rebel,  neither  a  good  servant, 
but  a  rebel  at  heart,  and  a  servant  by  profession :  in  other  words,  an  adul- 
terer, a  double-minded  man.  who  is  seeking  to  serve  God  and  mammon. 
2.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  delay  of  his  master  to  indulge  himself  in  wick- 
edness, saving,  4  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming ;'  an  exact  pattern  of  the  case 
of  those  wlio  neglect  preparation  for  meeting  Christ,  in  cxj>cctatioii  of  death- 
bed sanctification.  8.  His  master  comes  upon  him  unexpectedly,  cuts  him 
off,  and  assigns  him  a  portion  with  hypocrites  and  vttbelit  iuts.  This  last 
expression  intimates  that  he  wns  neither  entirely  a  hyjKTrite,  nor  an  unbe- 
liever. In  some  sense  he  was  truly  a  servant  of  his  master  :  in  some  sense 
he  was  a  believer;  but  he  was  an  evil  sen-ant,  a  wicked  believer,  and  there- 
fore unexpectedly  shared  the  doom  of  sheer  hypocrites  and  unbelievers. 

hi  John  8:  80—44,  we  have  a  delineation  of  the  character  and  standing  of 
wicked  believers.  Observe,  1,  the  persons  there  spoken  of  believed  on 
Christ;  2,  they  thought  themselves  Abraham's  seed  and  therefore  heirs  of 
the  promises ;  8,  they  denied  that  thev  were  in  bondage ;  4,  they  thought 
themselves  the  children  of  God.  Christ  declared  to  them  the  test — *  Who- 
mever eommitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.'  They  disputed,  cavilled,  re- 
jected his  word,  as  thousands  of  wicked  believers  do  in  this  day.  He  said 
to  them  plainly  at  last,  4  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.'  For  this  they 
called  him  a  Samaritan,  and  a  child  of  the  devil.  Such  is  now  the  usual 
result  of  the  application  of  John  s  test,  4  He  that  eommitteth  sin  is  of  the 
devil.' 

Revelation  8:  14 — 18,  descries  a  double-minded  church.  It  appears 
Unit  this  church  was  well  pleased  with  its  supposed  good  estate.  But  Christ 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  loathed  its  character  more  than  he  would  have 
done  had  there  been  no  profession  of  righteousness. 

Wo  give  but  a  specimen  of  that  testimony  concerning  sin,  which  is  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Hililo.  We  give  enough  to  show  that  the  Scripture  makes  but  two  classes 
iiinong  men,  the  children  of  CJod,  and  the  children  of  the  devil;  and  subdi- 
viding the  children  of  the  devil  into  careless  sinners  and  religious  sinners,  or 
tiiihi'licvcrs  and  'double-minded,'  assigns  the  lowest  place  to  the  latter  class. 

III.    TlIK    NATI'KK   OF  THE   CASE. 

Kvcry  body  admits  in  some  general  sense  that  sin  characterizes  the  chil- 
dren ol*  the  devil,  and  holiness  the  children  of  God.  The  only  question  that 
nil  Ik  for  discission  is  whether  sin  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  single  instance 
nf  the  riiiimiinsion  of  it  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  character.  For  the  sake 
of  illiii'lrsitioii  >ve  put  another  question :  Is  the  juice  of  a  tree  of  such  a  nature 
Unit  a  hinglr  Kpeeimen  of  the  fruit  it  produces  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  the 
tree  '(  W'm  are  authorized  by  right  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of 
Chilli,  l,o  iiMe  this  illustration.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tree,  one  principle  of 
vitality  pervades  every  limb,  so  that  there  is  a  unity  of  character,  and  the 
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nature  of  all  its  fruit  may  be  known  by  one  specimen ;  so  in  the  case  of  moral 
beings,  one  principle  of  action,  call  it  heart,  or  '  governing  purpose,'  or 
what  yon  will,  pervades  the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  and  one  clearly  ascer- 
tained instance  of  moral  action  decides  his  whole  character.  Can  a  man's 
heart  be  opposed  to  all  sin,  and  yet  his  conduct  be  sinful  ?  If  so,  he  acts 
contrary  to  his  own  will,  which  is  absurd.  If  his  heart  is  only  opposed  to  sin 
4  in  general,'  if  he  has  only  what  is  called  a  '  supreme,'  not  an  entire  or 
perfect  purpose  to  avoid  sin,  he  may  indeed,  consistently  with  such  a  heart, 
sin  more  or  less  as  occasion  demands ;  but  let  him  compare  such  a  heart  with 
the  law  of  God,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  &c, 
and  he  will  discover  that  his  'governing  purpose'  is  a  sinful  one,  and  there- 
fore corrupts  his  whole  character.  Sin,  and  sin  only,  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  such  a  'governing  purpose.'  This  is  true  of  every  *  governing  purpose' 
which  falls  short  of  the  perfect  love  of  God  which  the  law  requires ;  and  when 
that  perfect  love  of  God  is  attained,  sin  is  no  more.  If  men  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  they  cannot  sin ;  and  if  they  do  not  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
their  governing  purpose  is  sinful,  and  therefore  they  can  only  sin. 

James  spoke  good  pliilosophy  when  he  said,  '  He  that  offendeth  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  q,ll.'  The  principle  involved  in  that  saying  has  a  wider 
sweep  than  is  generally  discovered.  He  that  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  whole  law ;  his  offense  betrays  a  state  of  heart,  which 
under  similar  circumstances  would  break  every  specific  commandment,  and 
which  now  violates  the  spirit  of  that  whole  law,  which  requires  universal  love. 
He  that  offendeth  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  the  universe,  past, 
present,  and  to  come  ;  for  he  endorses  the  Avhole,  and  by  one  act,  so  far  as 
lies  in  his  power,  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  whole.  If  ten  persons  en- 
dorse successively  a  bill  of  exchange,  each  one  becomes  responsible  for  the 
whole  amount.  So  every  person  who  commits  sin,  by  so  doing  endorses  the 
bill  of  universal  sin.  What  though  he  has  not  exhibited  so  barefaced  impiety 
as  others  ?  If  he  in  a  single  instance  commits  sin,  he  places  himself  in  fel- 
lowship with  all  sinners  and  makes  the  barefaced  impiety  of  others  his  own. 
The  accessory  is  equally  guilty  with  the  murderer,  and  every  instance  of  sin 
makes  him  who  commits  it  accessory  to  the  prince  of  murderers.  If  this 
principle  is  correct,  every  sinner  without  exception  is  as  guilty  as  the  devil. 
Every  principle  of  common  law  and  common  sense  developes  the  truth  of 
John's  test — 4  He  that  committcth  sin  is  of  the  devil.* 
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§  25.    PAUL  NOT  CARNAL ; 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  ROMANS  7:   7—25. 

"  7  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  bad  not 
known  sin,  but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet.  8  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  For  without  the  law,  sin  was  dead.  9  For 
I  was  alive  without  the  law  once :  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived, 
and  I  died.  10  And  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to 
bo  unto  death.  11  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me, 
and  by  it  slew  me.  12  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy ;  and  the  commandment  holy, 
and  just,  and  good.  13  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me  ?  Goi 
forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful.  14  For 
wc  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  15  For  that 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that 
do  I.  16  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  ia 
good.      17  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 

18  For  I  know  that  in  me,  (that  is,  in  my  flesh.)  dwelleth  no  good  thing  :  for 
to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not 

19  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 

20  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.  21  I  find  then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me. 
22  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man :  23  But  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  24  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  25  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then,  with  the  mind  1  myself  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Rom.  7:  7 — 25. 

This  passage  (especially  from  the  14th  to  the  28d  verse)  is  commonly 
received  throughout  Christendom,  as  a  description  of  Christian  experience 
— nay,  as  the  experience  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  the  best  specimen 
of  Christianity.  Believing  this  view  of  the  passage  to  be  palpably  errone- 
ous, and  exceedingly  pernicious,  we  propose,  in  the  following  dissertation,  to 
present  some  of  the  prominent  reasons  for  adopting  a  different  interpretation. 

That  our  design  may  be  clearly  understood,  before  subjoining  the  reasons 
proposed,  we  present  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  seventh  verse : — 

7  We  said  above  (in  the  5th  verse)  that  the  motions  of  sin  whicn  were 
by  tJie  law,  did  work  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  It  appears  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  the  motions  of  sins, 
and  the  fruit  is  death.  Is  the  law  in  fault  ?  Is  aggravated  guilt  and  death 
the  object,  and  legitimate  result,  of  the  application  of  law  ?  God  forbid ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  object,  and  actual  result  is  not  the  promotion,  but  the  ex- 
posure,  of  sin.  I  should  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  but  by 
the  light  of  the  law ;  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin :  where  the  light 
of  the  law  (i.  c.  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God)  is  feeble,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  heathen,  there  consciousness  of  sin  is  correspondingly  feeble :  and 
where,  as  in  my  own  case,  the  light  of  the  law,  by  direct  revelation,  becomes 
strong,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  if  the  sinful  principle  remains,  becomes  cor- 
respondingly strong.  I  should  never  have  recognized  the  existence  and  guilt 
of  forbidden  desire  in  my  heart,  if  the  law  had  not  expressly  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  covet,  (i.  e.  indulge  inordinate  desire,)  thereby  carrying  its  claims  be- 
yond external  action,  into  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  So  that  the 
law,  instead  of  being  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  is  the  means  of  its  exposure 
and  condemnation. 

8  The  fatal  result,  therefore,  of  the  application  of  law  in  my  case,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  the  law,  but  to  my  own  wickedness.  The  sinful  principle, 
which  was  within  me  before,  instead  of  ceasing  to  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  light  and  motive  of  a  revealed  law,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wroilght  in  me  all  manner  of  forbidden  desire.  Its  evil  nature 
was  aggravated  and  developed  by  the  opposing  claims  of  the  law.  For  be- 
fore I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  sinful  principle  was  dead.  It 
made  no  manifestation  of  its  pernicious  power,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence. 

9  At  that  time,  sin  thus  being  dead,  I  was  alive,  free  from  the  curse  of 
an  evil  conscience  and  expectation  of  wrath,  happy,  independently  of  the 
grace  of  God.  But  this  was  because  I  had  no  just  views  of  the  law.  When 
the  commandment  came  home  to  my  soul,  in  its  power  and  spirituality,  the 
sinful  prinpyde,  which  had  been  comparatively  powerless  and  dead,  revived. 
I  became  conscious  of  its  existence  and  malignity.  As  I  have  said,  its  evil 
nature  was  aggravated  and  developed  by  the  opposing  claims  of  the  law.  As 
light  increased,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  so  long  as  the  sinful  principle 
remained,  its  malignity  and  fatal  power  increased.  I  became  worse  and 
worse,  my  case  more  and  more  hopeless,  till  I  sunk  into  despair  of  salvation 
and  died. 

10  In  this  way,  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  unto  life,  I  found 
to  be  the  occasion  (not  the  efficient  or  legitimate  cause)  of  death. 

11  It  was  my  own  wicked  heart,  that  made  the  increased  light  and  motive 
of  the  law,  an  occasion  of  aggravated  perversity.  I  was  deceitfully  led  on 
by  it,  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  till  I.  sunk  down  under 
hopeless  condemnation. 

12  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  the  fatal  result  of  its  application,  we  must 
pronounce  the  law  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good. 

13  As  there  is  a  difficulty  in  discerning  how  a  thing  can  be  good,  and  yet 
be  the  occasion  of  evil,  that  we  may  view  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
repeat  the  question  in  substance,  which  was  asked  at  the  outset.  How  can 
we  pronounce  the  law  holy,  just  and  good,  and.  yet  affirm  that  the  conse- 
quence of  its  application  was  death  to  my  soul  ?  Was  that  which  is  good 
made  death  unto  me  ?  God  forbid.  Death,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  is 
no  part  of  the  design,  or  legitimate  result,  of  the  law,  but  must  be  ascribed, 
in  my  case,  wholly  to  my  oyn  wickedness.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
malignity  of  the  sinful  principle  is  clearly  developed.  What  greater  proof 
can  we  have  of  its  evil  nature,  than  the  fact  that  it  works  death  by  that 
which  is  goodt     A  good  principle  extracts  good  from  that  which  is  eviL 
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But  here  the  reverse  is  true.     Evil  is  extracted  from  that  which  is  good. 

Thus  sin  by  the  commandment  becomes  exceeding  sinful. 

14  But  to  trace  out  more  definitely,  and  in  detail,  the  process  by  which 
the  law  becomes  an  occasion  of  death,  we  say  the  fatal  result  flows  from  the 
incongruity,  or  opposition,  which  exists  between  my  nature,  or  condition,  as 
a  man  in  the  flesh,  and  the  claim*  of  the  law.  For  the  law  is  spiritual — its 
claim*  extend  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart — it  proposes  to  control 
the  spirit;  of  course  its  claims  can  be  met  only  by  one  whose  spirit  is  /ra, 
predominant  over  tlieflenh:  whereas  I  am  carnal,  sol$  under  sin.  My  in- 
ferior propensities  predominate  over  my  spiritual  nature,  and  lead  captive 
my  will.  In  this  state,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obey  the  law.  They  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  My  spiritual  nature  must  predominate, 
before  I  can  obey  a  law  whose  claims  are  spiritual.  So  that  the  law,  shed- 
ding its  light  upon  me  while  in  the  flesh,  only  shows  me  the  impossibility  of 
obedience  and  salvation,  so  long  as  the  flesh  predominates  over  the  spirit. 
Remaining  then  in  the  flesh,  the  bond  slave  of  sin,  the  law,  which  I  know  is 
spiritual,  and  which  my  conscience  approves  as  holy,  just  and  good,  only 
wakes  the  sinfid  principle  within  me  to  tenfold  malignity  and  power. 

15  Thus  I  am  brought  into  a  deadly  warfare  with  myself.  The  com- 
mandment, like  a  two-edged  sword,  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit  I  become,  as  it  were,  tiuo  beings.  Reason,  conscience,  and 
constitutional  self-love,  take  sides  with  God  and  the  law.  My  inferior  pro- 
pensities, having  the  will  under  their  control,  array  themselves  against  their 
claims.  A  conflict  commences  between  my  spiritual  and  carnal  nature,  in 
which  the  flesh  uniformly  triumphs.  For  that  which  I  do  under  the  control 
of  the  flesh,  as  a  rational  being  enlightened  by  the  law,  I  allow  not.  What 
conscience  and  self-love  constrain  me  to  wish  to  do,  that  do  I  not;  but  what 
I  hate,  because  I  know  the  guilt  and  ruin  it  brings  upon  me,  that  do  I. 

1(3  It  is  plain,  then,  if  I  do  that  which,  as  a  rational  being,  I  would  not, 
I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is  good,  perceiving  its  adaptation  to  secure 
the  well  being  of  my  spiritual  nature,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  my 
carnal  nature  and  will  to  its  claims. 

17  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  act  thus,  in  opposition  to  conscience  and 
the  law,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  The  time  was,  when  reason,  conscience 
and  self-love  consented  to  the  course  of  my  carnal  nature  and  my  will,  and 
then  it  might  be  said,  /did  what  was  done.  But  now  my  being  is  divided ; 
I  have,  as  it  were,  two  wills,  at  war  with  each  other;  and  the  best  half  of  my 
nature  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  that  will  which  opposes  my  actual  doings. 
My  fleshly  propensities,  though  they  control  the  will,  are  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  man.  J,  as  a  spiritual  being,  no  longer  consent  to  my  own  ac- 
tions. Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,  subjecting  the  whole  man  to  its  control, 
-drags  me  into  conflict  with  the  law.  While  the  noblest  of  my  powers,  those 
which  most  truly  constitute  me  a  man,  take  sides  with  the  law,  my  actions 
are  uniformly  in  opposition  to  its  claims.  Truly  this  exhibits  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin. 

18  I  now  know,  since  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  law  have  enlightened  my 
understanding,  and  developed  my  sinful  condition,  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,  in  the  carnal  nature  which  belongs  to  me  as  an  unregenerate  man, 
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there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  It  hgs  come  to  be  a  certainty  with  me,  that 
I  shall  never  perform  a  right  action  while  in  the  flesh.  "When  I  look  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  law  of  God,  and  upon  the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  as  a 
rational  being,  I  long  to  obey  it.  To  will  is  present  with  me.  My  hunger- 
ings  after  righteousness  even  exhibit  themselves  in  efforts,  and  resolutions  of 
obedience,  which  either  contemplate  mere  specific  action,  without  a  radical 
change  of  principle,  or  respect  future,  and  not  present  obedience,  and,  of 
course,  prove  abortive.     How  to  perform  that  wliich  is  good,  I  find  not. 

19  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
that  I  do.  After  all  my  wishes  and  resolutions,  I  act  uniformly  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  my  better  nature. 

20  And  I  say  again,  if  I  do  that  which  I  would  not — if  my  spiritual  nature, 
that  which  only  deserves  to  be  called  the  man,  approves  the  law  which  con- 
demns my  actions, — it  is  no  more  J  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me, 
wliich,  in  thus  dragging  me,  I  may  say,  against  my  will,  into  conflict  with  the 
law,  manifests  its  exceeding  sinfulness. 

21  I  find  then  at  last,  by  the  ruinous  conflict  I  have  sketched,  I  am  forced 
upon  the  conclusion  that  sin  is  an  abiding,  universal  principle  within  me. 
The  law  which  controls  my  spirit,  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  law  which  my 
conscience  approves.  The  rule  by  which  I  live  is  this —  When  I  tv&uld  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  Being  the  servant  of  sin,  I  am  totally  free 
from  righteousness.  (6:  20.) 

22  I  hesitate  not  to  use  the  expression — *  Wlten  1  wendd  do  good? — for  I 
delight  in  qjg^aw  of  God,  after  the  inner  man.  I  see  its  goodness  and  glory, 
and  long  to  be  a  subject  of  it.  I  look  into  the  kingdom  which  it  sways,  and 
involuntarily  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  I  wish  an  omnipotent 
arm  would  take  me  up  and  place  me  beyond  the  gate,  within  its  precincts. 

23  But  how  to  enter  that  gate,  I  find  not.  A  present  and  full  surrender 
of  the  sinful  principle,  a  triumph  of  my  spiritual  over  my  carnal  nature,  alone 
can  give  me  admission  to  that  kingdom.  Here,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
obedience  and  salvation,  I  find  myself  morally  impotent.  I  see  a  law  in  my 
carnal  nature,  warring  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  my  own  spiritual  nature, 
and  triumphing  in  the  conflict,  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  Thus  sin,  wliich  was  dead  when  I  was  alive  without  the  law,  by 
the  coming  of  the  commandment,  has  revived,  and  with  merciless,  living  ma- 
lignity, is  driving  me  to  despair.     I  am  dying  to  hope  and  happiness. 

24  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ? 

25  (I  thank  God,  who  is  able,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  deliver 
a  soul  thus  sinking  to  perdition,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  following.)  We 
conclude  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  myself,  as  a  man  in  the 
flesh  without  Christ  and  under  law,  serve  the  law  of  God  with  my  spiritual 
nature,  that  wliich  constitutes  me  a  man ;  and  yet  with  my  flesh,  that  part  of 
my  nature  which  predominates,  and  controls  my  will,  I  serve  the  law  of  sin ; 
thus  according  to  the  principle  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  in 
the  5th  verse,  by  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  that  law  which  condemns 
my  actions,  bringing  upop  myself  aggravated  guilt,  condemnation  and  death. 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  paraphrase,  that  ire  vie*  the 
passage  in  question  as  a  description  of  tfie  exercises,  not  of  a  Christian,  nor 
yet  of  an  ordinary  unbeliever,  but  of  a  sinner  dying  under  the  latv—o£  one 
to  whom  the  commandment  has  come,  in  whom  sin  is  reviving,  and  who  is 
thus  sinking  without  a  Savior  into  hopeless  condemnation.  We  subjoin  the 
following  reasons  for  adopting  tliis  interpretation. 

I.  The  necessity  of  it  appears  on  the  face  of  tlie  language  of  the  passage. 
We  concede  that  some  of  the  expressions  are  descriptive  of  the  exercises  d 
Christians ;  e.  g.,  'I delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,9  4c. 
Yet  we  affirm  that  they  are  equally  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of  convicted 
sinners,  who  recognize  the  goodness  and  glory  of  the  law  which  condemns 
their  actions,  and  under  which  they  are  dying.  We  affirm  that  intellectual 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  is  the  essential  cause  of  conviction,  and  that  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  is  never  so  fully  developed,  as  when  it  drags  its 
victim  down  to  death,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  noblest  part  of 
his  nature.  To  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  and  yet  in 
action  uniformly  to  serve  the  law  of  sin,  is  truly  a  i  hyperbole*  of  wicked- 
ness. (See  verse  13  in  the  original.)  Moreover  we  affirm,  that  while  the 
expressions  alleged  as  descriptive  of  Christian  experience,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  exercises  of  convicted  sinners,  many  of  the  opposite  expressions, 
which  describe  the  sinful  state  of  the  character  in  question,  cannot,  without 
manifest  violence  be  applied  to  the  experience  of  Christians ;  e.  g.,  '  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  &c.  That  we  may  have  a  general  and  comparative 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  expressions  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  we 
place  them  in  parallel  columns : 
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"  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  That 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not.  What  I  hate, 
that  do  I.  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  How 
to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find 
not.  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not. 
The  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
1  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me,  dec.  bring, 
ing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  dec.  With 
the  flesh  1  serve  the  law  of  sin." 
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"  I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is 
good.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  To  will  is 
present  with  me.  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man.  I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  God." 

Note. — We  place  in  this  column  all 
the  expressions,  which  by  any  violence 
can  be  distorted  into  marks  of  Christian 
character. 

II.  The  form  of  the  argument  of  the  passage,  requires  the  interpretation 
we  propose.  Concerning  the  first  half  of  the  passage  we  have  paraphrased, 
(from  the  7th  to  the  13th  verse,)  all  are  agreed.  No  controversy  arises 
till  we  come  to  the  clause,  i  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin/  in  verse  14.  Here 
the  question  presents  itself,  Does  the  apostle  mean  absolutely,  according-  to 
the  form  of  the  expression,  I  am  now,  while  writing,  (though  a  holy  servant 
of  God,)  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ?  If  so,  the  remainder  of  the  passage  may 
indeed  describe  the  exercises  of  a  Christian ;  and  men  may,  by  the  example 
of  the  great  apostle  of  Christianity,  claim  the  character  of  holiness,  while 
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bhey  acknowledge  themselves  carnal,  and  the  bond  slaves  of  sin.  It  is  plain, 
that  the  whole  value  of  the  hypothesis  which  authorizes  this  conclusion,  de- 
pends on  the  form  of  the  expression,  '  I  am  carnal,'  &c.  It  is  said  the  use 
of  the  present  tense  confines  the  application  of  the  expression  to  Paul's 
present  character.  Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  turns.  We  are  at  issue  concerning  the  time  to  which  Paul  re- 
ferred, when  he  Baid— 'I  am  carnaL'  We  allege,  before  entering  upon  pos- 
itive argument,  as  proof  that  the  mjfeform  of  the  expression  determines 
nothing,  the  following  passage — *  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief. '•  1  Tim.  1:  15.  Here  the  same  apostle  who 
elsewhere  calls  God  and  man  to  witness  the  holiness  of  his  life,  (1  Thess.  2: 
10,)  declares  himself,  if  the  use  of  the  present  tense  necessarily  respects 
present  character,  to  be  now,  while  writing  to  his  own  son  in  the  faith,  the 
chief  of  sinners.  This  will  not  be  pretended :  of  course  the  argument  from 
the  mere  form  of  expression  is  abandoned.  Now  then,  if  by  any  other  means 
we  can  ascertain  the  time  to  which  Paul  refers,  when  he  says  '  I  am  carnal/ 
we  settle  the  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage : 
for  the  remaining  language  of  the  disputed  paragraph  is  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with,  and  dependent  on^  this  first  expression. 

We  resort,  then,  to  the  preceding  context — to  the  chain  of  argument,  of 
which  this  expression  constitutes  a  link.      Observe,  verse  14  is  introduced 
with  a  causative,  ^fgr.^     It  contains,  then,  a  reason  for  some  preceding 
truth.      152jat  is  that  truth  ?      Obviously  this :    '  The  consequence  of  the 
applicati^Qf  the  law  to  my  soul,  while  in  the  flesh,  was  death  ;  yet  the  law 
was  not  inraiilt,  for  the  law  is  wholly  good.      The  procurement  of  this  fatal 
result  is  attributable  wholly  to  my  own  wickedness,  the  exceeding  malignity 
of  which  is  thus  developed.  '[Here  comes  in  the  clause  under  consideration.] 
For  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,'  &c.     It  is  plain  that  the  opposition 
which  existed  between  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  law,  and  the  carnal  condi- 
tion of  the  person  whose  case  is  described,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  death 
resulted  from  the  application  of  the  law.     That  opposition  must  have  prece- 
ded the  death  which  it  wrought.     The  cause  must  "precede  the  effect.     Wo 
may  paraphrase  then  the  9th  verse,  which  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
whole  matter  in  discussion,  thus :    *  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but 
when  the  commandment,  in  its  spirituality,  came,  the  opposition  of  my  car- 
nal nature  awoke,  sin  revived  and  I  died :  for  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin.'     The  carnal  nature  and  the  captivity  to  sin,  then,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  14th  verse,  preceded  the  death  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  9th  verse.      '  I  am  carnal,'  means^if  there  is  any  logic  in  Paul's  argu- 
ment, *  I  was  carnal,  when  I  was  alive  without  the  law,  before   the  com- 
mandment came  and  sin  revived  and  I  died.'     We  need  not  go  into  an  ar- 
gument here,  to  prove  that  this  was  before  his  conversion.     As  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  disputed  passage  turns  upon  this  point,  we  conclude  the 
argument  of  it  requires  our  interpretation. 

A  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  expres- 
sion, '  I  am  carnal,'  descriptive  of  Paul  as  a  Christian,  has  been  drawn  from 
a  case  of  supposed  analogy,  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  Paul  calls  saints,  catf- 
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Hal.  1  Cor.  3:  1 — 3.  This  is  not  the  place  for  proving,  as  we  might  abnn- 
dantly  prove,  that  this  allegation  is  untrue.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  deny  that  the  charge  which  Paul  brings  against  the  Corinthians, 
is,  in  any  way,  proof  even  of  the  probability  that  he  himself  was  carnal.— 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  he  rebuked  the  Corintluans  for  hong 
carnal,  is  evidence,  to  those  who  believe  the  apostle  a  consistent  Christian, 
that  he  was  not  chargeable  with  the  same  sin  himself.  If,  in  saying  in  the 
7th  of  Romans,  *  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  the  apostle  described  his  oim 
character  and  condition  as  a  Christian,  what  could  hinder  the  Corinthians 
from  retorting,  and  that  justly,  his  rebuke  ? — 4  Physician,  heal  thyself.* 
4  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  then  shalt 
thou  sec  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.'  *  You  sharply 
rebuke  us  for  oxtcrnal  action,  which  you  stip]>ose  to  be  proof  that  we  are 
carnal ;  and  yet,  in  your  epistlo  to  the  Romans  (7:  14)  you  say,  without 
qualification,  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  We  have  better  proof,  in  your 
own  confession,  that  you  are  carnal,  than  you  have  in  our  external  action*, 
that  we  are  carnal.'  Moreover,  the  context  of  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation most  decisively  proves  (if  Paul's  own  words  will  be  received  as  proof) 
that  he  was  not  carnal.  In  the  preceding  chapter  (1  Cor.  2:  6 — 16)  he 
declares  that  the  wisdom  which  he  communicated  to  those  who  were  perfect, 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  be  received  only  by  those  who  have  the  Spirit.  He  then  con- 
trasts the  natural,  with  the  spiritual  man,  exhibits  the  superiority  of  the 
spiritual  man  in  respect  to  understanding  and  authority  of  judgment,  and 
claims  tlret  character  for  himself.  i  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ,*  says  he ; 
i.  e.  i  We  are  spiritual,  being  instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  qualified 
to  instruct  even  the  perfect,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  the  carnal.'  'And,' 
he  proceeds,  '  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but 
as  unto  carnal'— evidently  claiming  for  himself  exemption  from  the  charge 
which  he  laid  against  those  whom  he  thus  undertook  to  reprove. 

III.  The  obvious  contrast  between  the  passage  in  question,  (Rom.  7 
7 — 25,)  andnthe  description  of  the  character  and  privileges  of  Christians 
which  follows  it,  in  the  8th  chapter,  requires  the  interpretation  we  propose 
Our  argument  is  this :  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  8th  chapter  de 
scribes  the  character  and  condition  of  Christians*  We  say,  if  this  be  true 
the  7th  describes  one  who  is  not  a  Christian ;  and  this  we  show  by  a  contrast 
of  the  passages,  placed  in  parallel  columns,  as  follows : 

EIGHTH   CHAPTER. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. — 
They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God.  Ye  arc  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
spirit. 

The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  i'c  have  not  received  the  spirit 
of  bondage  again  to  fear. 


SEVENTH   CHAPTER. 

I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 


I  see  a  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 
1  servo  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  Bin. 
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EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

Wnat  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  send. 
ing  his  own  Son,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace.     We  know  that  all  things  work 


SEVENTH   CHAPTER. 

To  will  is  present  with  mc,  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not. 
For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that 
I  do. 

O  wretched   man  that  I  am!    who 


together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Go<^  )shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
We  are  more  than  conquerors,  through!  death  ? 
him  that  hath  loved  us. 

The  accounts,  then,  of  the  two  characters,  stand  thus.  The  man  de- 
scribed in  the  7th  chapter  is  carnal,  soldNuider  sin — led  captive  by  a  law 
that  wars  against  his  own  conscience  and  the  law  of  God — of  course  under 
condemnation — acting  in  every  instance  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
better  nature — unutterably  wretched.  The  man  described  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter, is  spiritually  minded — not  in  the  flesh — delivered  from  condemnation- 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death — having  received,  not  the  spirit  of  bon- 
dage, but  of  adoption — in  Christ — fulfilling  the  righteousness  of  the  law — 
enjoying  lifij^d  peace — confident  that  all  things  work  for  his  good — made 
more  thantickniqvLcroT  through  Christ.  One  is  dying — the  other  rising  from 
the  dead.  One  is  dealing  with  the  law  in  liis  own  strength — the  other  is  in 
Christ,  who  is  *  the  end  of  the  law.'  In  other  words,  one  is  under  law — the 
other  under  grace  ;  one  is  a  sinking  sinner1 — the  other  a  conquering  Christian. 

The  contrast  is  too  obvious,  on  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  two  passa- 
ges, to  need  further  commentary ;  but  we  shall  see  more  fully,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  our  discussion,  the  design  and  bearing  of  this  contrast, 
with  rc&prcc  to  the  general  argument  of  the  whole  epistle. 

IV.  Trne  scope  of  tlie  argument  of  the  epistle  requires  the  interpretation 
we  propose.  The  subject  of  the  epistle  is  salvation  by  grace— -the  gospel 
4  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  belie veth' — Christ  our 
justification  and  sanctification.  1:  16.  As  preliminary  to  an  exhibition  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  the  apostle  proves  the  depravity  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
1:  19—3:  20.  The  atonement  is  then  set  forth,  and  shown  to  be  consistent 
with  support  of  law,  as  a  ground  of  gratuitous  justification.  3:  21 — 31.  The 
relations  of  that  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  justification,  are  the  subjects 
of  the  4th  chapter.  In  the  5th  chapter,  the  apostle  mentions  the  prominent 
blessings  resulting  from  this  mode  of  salvation — peace,  hope,  patience,  i  the 
love  of  God,  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  to 
ue,  (being  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  truly  as  the  pardon  he 
bestows,) — concluding  with  a  contrast  between  the  free  gift  of  Christ,  and 
the  curse  of  Adam,  in  which  ho  shows  that  the  gift  surpasses  the  curse, 
of  course  that  believers  are  more  than  reinstated  in  the  condition  of  Adam 
before  the  fall.  The  6th  chapter  begins  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
moral  tendency  of  this  method  of  salvation,  whether  sin  is  consistent  with 
the  reception  of  the  gift  of  grace  ?  Having  answered  tliis  question,  by  as- 
suming that  the  very  profession  of  union  to  Christ  implies  final  death  to  sin, 
and  resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  in  the  14th  verse  the  apostle  exhibits 
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the  ground  of  the  confidence  which  believers  possess,  of  deliverance  from 
sin,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  under  late,  but  under  grace  ;    their  salva- 
tion depends,  not  on  their  own  efforts  to  obey  the  law,  but  on  the  promised 
grace  of  God  in  Christ.     He  proceeds  to  draw  the  contrast  between  a  state 
of  s'm,  and  a  state  of  grace,  making  freedom  from  sin  the  test  by  which  men 
may  know  whether  they  are  j^artakers  of  grace.  Ver.  16.      His   argument 
establishes  this  point:    that  under  the  gospel,  men  are  wholly  sinful,  or 
whAlg  righteous.     They  that  are  servants  of  righteousness  are  free  from  qui, 
in  like  maimer  as  they  that  are  the  servants  of  sin  are  free  from  righteous- 
ness. Vers.  18 — 20,  &c.     So  that  grace  gives  no  license  to  sin ;   for  grace, 
if  it  gives  any  tiling,  gives  eternal  life — redemption  from  the   curse  and 
power  of  sin  forever.     In  the  fin*  four  verses  of  the  7th  chapter,  the  apos- 
tle shows  how  men  come  out  from  under  the  law,  and  enter  upon  a  state  of 
grace :  viz.,  by  death,  i.  c.  despair  of  salvation  under  the  law.     As  a  mar- 
riage contract  binds  the  parties  for  life,  so  a  man's  relations  to  the  law  re- 
main as  lon^  as  ho  lives.     Death  onlv  can  divorce  him  from  the  law,  and 
give  him  liberty  of  union  to  Christ.     In  the  5th  verse,  we  have  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  condemning,  fatal  influence  of  a  law  system,  upon  men  in  the 
flesh.     In  the  0th  verse,  we  have  a  parallel  statement  of  the  deliverance  and 
blessing  of  a  state  of  grace.     The  contrast  first  suggested  in  the;  14th  verse 
of  the  Oth  chapter,  between  law  and  grace,  is  still  pursued,  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  truth  then  intimated,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  a 
gracious,  is  far  better  than  that  of  a  legal  system.      In  the  7th..yerse  the 
apo3tle  takes  up  the  principlo  stated  in  the  5th,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  exhibits,  in  detail,  the  process  by  which  the  law,  which  wS  ordained 
unto  life,  becomes,  through  the  wickedness  of  men,  the  instrument  of  death. 
In  the  8th  chapter,  the  idea  suggested  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter, 
is  resumed  and  fully  developed.     The  saving,  sanctifying  power  of  the  gos- 
pel system  of  grace  is  triumphantly  exhibited ;  Christ  fully  set  forth  as  our 
sanHification,  as  well  as  our  justification. 

Any  one,  who  will  dwell  upon  the  general  view  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle  thus  sketched,  will  see  without  perplexity,  the  place  and  bearing  of 
the  passage  we  have  undertaken  to  expound.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an 
argument  for  the  superiority  of  grace  to  ljiw,  as  a  m$$ns  of  deliyorancc  from 
sin ;  evidently  constituting  one  side  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems. 
The  8th  chapter  constitutes  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  law, 
instead  of  giving  sanctification  and  salvation,  aggravating  the  wickedness, 
and  securing  the  condemnation  and  death,  of  its  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  giving  liberty  and  life,  righteousness  and  eter- 
nal redemption.  The  contrast  is  a  commentary  on  the  l^th  verse  of  the 
6th  chapter — '  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  arc  not  under 
law,  but  under  grace.' 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  that  interpretation  which  regards  the  man  de- 
scribed in  7:  7 — 25,  as  a  Christian,  under  that  grace  which  delivers  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  we  quote  a  single  clause,  (recommending  a  reperasal  of  the 
whole.)  '  I  find  a  law ,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.' 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  wretched  man,  who  acknowledges  himself,  with- 
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out  qualification,  the  bond  slave  of  sin,  is  under  that  grace  whose  sanctify- 
ing power  the  apostle  is  endeavoring  to  recommend  ? 

V.  The  intimations  which  Paul  elsewhere  gives,  concerning  his  own  moral 
character,  are  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation  which  regards  the  passage 
in  question  as  descriptive  of  his  exercises  as  a  Christian.  In  proof  of  this, 
wre  quote  the  following  passages.  '  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  al- 
ways a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God,  and  toward  man.'  Acts  24: 
1G.  'In  all  things  approving  ourselvip  the  ministers  of  God — by  pitrenew 
— by  the  armor  of  righteousness,  on  tne  right  hand,  and  on  the  left.'  2  Cor. 
6:  4 — 7.  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless,  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  wThich  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God.'  Gal.  2:  20.  'The  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and 
I  unto  the  world.'  Gal.  6:  14.  '  For  me  to  five  is  Christ.'  Phil.  1:  21. 
'Brethren,  be  followers  together  of  me — for  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.' 
Phil.  3:  17 — 20.  *  I  cpn  dp  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened 
me.'  Phil.  4: 13  ;  (comp.  7:  18,  'How  toperform  that  which  is  good,  I  find 
not.')  '  The  Father  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness.'  Col. 
1:  12,  13.  \Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and  justly  and  un- 
blamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you.'  1  Thess.  2:  19.  '  I  know  whom 
I  have  believed^  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him.'  2  Tim.  1: 12.  '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finish- 
ed my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.'  2  Tim.  4:  7,  &c. 

If  PauQpould  say  these  things  of  himself,  and  in  the  same  breath  declare, 
'  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin — how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not 
— I  find  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,'  &c.  &c, 
wc  confess  we  see  no  method  by  which  his  consistency,  or  inspiration  can  be 
maintained.  ~  ? 

Hemarks.  1.  The  interpretation  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present, 
and  sustain,  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  often  alleged,  in  favor  of  the  ordi- 
nary views  of  this,  as  of  other  passages,  that  they  are  the  ancient  and  univer- 
sal views  of  the  Church.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fallacy  and  wickedness 
of  such  attempts  to  chain  the  Bible  to  tradition.  But  we  deny  the  truth  of 
the  allegation.  The  early  Fathers,  without  exception,  so  far  as  is  known, 
down  till  the  5th  century,  regarded  Rom.  7:  7 — 25,  as  applicable,  not  to  a 
Christian,  but  to  an  unregenerate  man.  Augustine  first  proposed  the  oppo- 
site interpretation,  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute  with  Pelagius,  about  natural  de- 
pravity. He  had  himself  accorded  with  the  Fathers  and  church  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  his  views  of  the  passage,  and  he  changed  his  inter- 
pretation, obviously  to  avoid  defeat  in  an  argument.  Pelagius  pressed  him 
with  the  expressions,  '  I  consent  unto  the  law,'  '  I  delight  in  the  law,'  &c, 
as  proof  of  the  existence  of  something  morally  good  in  the  unregenerate 
man.  We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  very  expressions,  in  the 
mouth  of  one,  who,  in  every  instance,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  conviction 
which  they  disclose,  prove  him  to  bo  unutterably  depraved,  a  '  hyperbole  of 
wickedness.'  So  that  Augustine,  needlessly,  as  well  as  wickedly,  resorted 
to  an  interpretation,  which  the  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and  his  own  common 
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sense  had  before  rejected.  Prom  him,  thw  perversion  of  the  word  of  God 
soon  gained  t'Kt'.'iiiiVi*  authority,  prevailed  over  Christendom  during  the 
darkness  of  tin?  middle  a^is,  and  liv  tradition  hiis  come  down  to  our  dav, 
with  all  its  damnable  influence,  a  time-honored  suggestion  of  baton.  Since 
the  dawn  of  the  Information,  main*  distinguished  interpreters,  from  time  to 
timCj'have  returned  to  the  original  inter]>retation,  and  it  is  now  the  uniform 
testimony  of  ^unpetent  biblical  students  that  llom.  7:  7 — 2i>,  describes  the 
exercises  of  an  unr< generate  man.  (For  the  authorities  on  which  this  re- 
mark is  founded,  we  refer  to  Stuart's  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Excursus  f>.) 

2.  It  is  often  alleged,  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  Rom.  7: 
7 — 25,  that  the  passage  actually  descril>cs  the  exercises  of  true  Christiana, 
whether  the  apostle  designed  such  an  application  of  it,  or  not.  We  deny 
again  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  We  fully  concede  that  the  description  is 
applicable  to  the  exercises  of  those  who  are  acvountfd,  by  themselves  and 
others,  true  Christian* :  but  it  must  be  shown  that  thev  arc  so  in  fart,  or 
the  allegation  cannot  stand.  How  then  shall  we  ascertain  this  point  ?  By 
traditions  of  th*  church  ?  By  public  opinion?  By  t\\Q  feelbftjs  and  ho}>es 
of  the  persons  whose  character  is  in  ipiestion  ?  Shall  we,  by  any,  or  all  of 
these  tests,  determine  that  thev  are  true  Christians,  and  then  trv  the  word 
of  God  by  their  exercises  ?  Or  shall  wo  take  the  ground  of  the  apostle — 
*  Let  God  be  true  and  ovcry  man  a  liar' — and  leaving  traditions,  public  opin- 
ion, feelings  and  hopes,  betake  ourselves  at  once,  and  fearlessly,  A  to  the 
word  and  to  the  testimony,'  certainly  believing,  that  there  and  there  only, 
we  shall  find  a  legitimate  standard  of  Christian  experience  V  In  a  word, 
shall  we  try  the  won  I  of  God  by  the  exercises  of  supposed  Christians,  or 
their  exercises  bv  the  word  of  God  ?  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  reirard 
the  testimony  of  Jehovah  as  paramount  to  the  traditions  and  opinions  of  all 
men,  even  of  supposed  saints,  we  cite  the  following  passages,  as  presenting 
Jus  standard  of  Christian  character. 

4  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments,  and 
teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  the  bast  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Matt,  o: 
10.  4  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven.'  7: 
21.  '  Vcrilv,  verilv,  I  sav  unto  vou,  he  that  commit teth  sin,  is  the  servant 
of  sin.'  John  8:  34.  '  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but 
the  doers  of  the  law  are  justified.'  Rom.  2:  13.  'Now  if  we  be  dead  with 
Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him :  knowing  that  Christ, 
being  raised  from  the.  dead,  dirth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once :  but  in  that  he  livcth, 
he  livcth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  voursclves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God.'   Rom.  <>:  8 — 11.     *  When  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 

Jcorap.  John  8:  3-4,  '  He  that  eomniitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin,']  ye  were 
rce  from  righteousness :  but  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness,'  &c.  Rom.  <>:  20 — 22.  '  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness^  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.'  Uohn  1:  6. 
4  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  kcepeth  not  his  commaudmonts,  is  a  liar, 
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and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.'  1  John  2:  4.  '  Whosoever  abideth  in  him,  sin- 
neth  not ;  whosoever  sinneth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  Little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  you  ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous 
even  as  he  is  righteous.  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  Whosoever 
is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.  In  this  the  children  of  Gtfe  are 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness, 
is  not  of  God.'  1  John  3:  6—10. 

In  view  of  the  standard  presented  in  these  declarations  of  the  Most  High, 
we  say,  without  hesitation,  the  man  who  can  adopt  the  language  of  Rom.  7: 
7 — 25,  as  descriptive  of  his  own  exercises,  is  not  a  Christian.  If  he  that 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  and  hereby  the  children  of  the  devil 
are  manifest,  surely  the  man  who  can  say,  '  How  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not,'  is  a  child  of  the  devil. 

Finally — We  believe  the  common  perversion  of  the  passage  we  have  en- 
deavored to  expound,  has  done  more  for  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  the 
damnation  of  souls,  than  any  other  single  device  of  the  adversaries  of  God. 
The  supposed  exclamation  of  the  holy  apostle, i  0  !  wretched  man  that  I  am,* 
is  the  watch-wurd  of  wicked  believers — the  defensive  talisman  of  all  who  roll 
sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 
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So  long  as  the  rulers  of  public  opinion  in  the  religious  world,  hold  up  the 
7th  chapter  of  Romans  as  the  standard  of  legitimate  Christian  experience  r 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  vigorous  and  permanent  advances  will  be  made  in 
any  department  of  moral  reformation.  The  spiritual  impotence  there  de- 
scribed, if  tolerated  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  will  surely  manifest  it- 
self with  irresistible  power  of  corruption,  in  all  those  classes  of  society  which 
Burround  the  church,  and  depend  on  it  for  moralizing  influences.  If  the 
Christian,  quickened  by  the  grace  of  God,  still  allows  himself  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  his  rdiyious  obligations,  '  The  good  that  I  would  I  do  not,  and  the 
evil  I  would  not,  that  I  do,'  why  should  he  not  expect  that  the  worldlings 
around  him,  dead  as  they  are  in  trespasses  and  sins,  will  exhibit  equal  or 
greater  laxity  of  principle,  even  in  regard  to  their  social  and  moral  obligar 
dons  ?  The  thief,  as  well  as  the  Christian  sinner,  may  say,  by  way  of  ac- 
counting for  his  transgressions,  '  I  see  a  law  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin :'  and 
if  this  is  an  admissible  excuse  for  the  one,  so  that  he  is  justified  before  Godf 
irhy  should  it  not  also  shield  the  other  from  the  judgment  of  man,  and  the-  # 
vengeance  of  the  law  ? 

What  avails  it  to  preach  against  the  various  forms  of  external  sin,  while 
the  great  radical  vice  of  the  heart,  moral  imbecility,  is  openly  tolerated,  and  y 


that  do  I.     If  then  1  do   that 
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defended  by  tho  preachers  themselves?  Yet  this  is  just  what  a  larcrc  po- 
tion of  our  religious  teachers  are  (loin;;.  They  announce  to  the  wi>rld  thru 
they  an-  slaves  to  sin,  (according  to  the  supposed  ajtostolic  niodol,  in  limn. 
7:7 — :2">.)  powerless  against  temptation,  approving  and  desiring  to  k«-«-j., 
but  invhicihly  prone  to  break  the  commandments  of  God  :  ami  with  this 
groveling  confession  on  their  tongues,  they  turn  upon  fc  poor  sinners/  aii-l 
require  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  uhstain  from  profanity,  lewdness  uu\ 
int«'inp«rame,  to  forsake  all  their  darling  lusts,  and  lead  a  life  «if  prawr 
and  benevolence.  Purely,  the^e  are  they  who  fc  lade  men  with  lnn-deii? 
grir wins  to  l»e  borne,  ami  they  themselves  touch  not  the  bunions  with  one  vt 
their  fingers.' 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  bearing  of  this  miserable  mistake  about 
the  7th  chapter  (»f  Komans,  on  the  cause  of  temperance.  Siip]mse  that  a 
poor  captive  of  alcohol,  one  who  has  broken  all  sorts  of  resolutions  and 
pledges  under  the  pressure  of  appetite,  in  the  anguish  of  a  sober  hour  takes 
up  tin1  Piible,  and  searches  it*  pa  ires  for  something  applicable  to  his  case. 
He  reads  Kom.  7:  7-  ---">,  and  finds  in  its  language  the  very  echo  of  his  daily 
experience.  To  accommodate  it  to  his  peculiar  infirmity,  he  paraphrases  it 
thus:  '  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  [the  love  of  lienor.]  That  wlrich  1  d«>  [\iz. 
tippling.]  1  allow  not:  for  what  1  would,  [viz.  keep  my  pledge.]  that  do  1 
not  :  but  what  1  hate,  [viz.  drunkenness,"1 
which  I  would  not,   1  consent  unto  the  law 

it  is  good.  Xuw  then  it  is  no  more  1  that  do  it,  but  [the  love  of  liquor]  that 
dwclleth  in  me.  For  1  know  that  in  ine,  that  is  in  my  [rum-ruined]  Ile>h. 
dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for  to  will  [total  abstinence]  is  present  with  me: 
but  how  to  perform  1  find  not :  for  the  good  that  1  would,  [viz.  s«»berli\ing, 
that  do  1  m»t :  but  the  evil  which  1  would  not,  [viz.  tavern  haunting.]  that 
do.  Now-  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  [the  love 
of  liijiior]  that  dwelleth  in  me.  I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  [keep 
sober,  the  rum  bottle]  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  [doctrines 
of  temperance]  after  the  inward  man  ;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  [  stomach] 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
[enchantments  of  alcohol.]  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
ine  from  [this  brutal  appetite  V]  The  commentators  toll  the  poor  wretch 
that  Paul  talked  in  this  drivelling  way  all  his  davs:  his  minister  tells  him  so: 
all  his  Christian  neighbors  toll  him  so.  He  loams  that  this  is  the  common 
language  of  '  the  saints'  of  the  present  day — 'from  the  least  of  them  even 
unto  the  greatest.'  How  naturally  he  may  say  to  himself,  '  If  Paul,  the 
best  example  of  Christian  energy,  was  thus  morally  impotent ;  if  all  Christen- 
dom thus  unblushinglv  avows  its  slavery  to  sin,  whv  should  I  think  of 
overcoming  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  V  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  the  beastlc 
bondage  in  which  I  groan?'  Under  the  influence  of  such  teachings  and 
reasonings,  resolutions  and  pledges  will  be  but  chaff  to  the  winds.  We  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  temperance  reformation  will  be  nothing  but  a  series 
of  splendid  failures,  till,  either  the  church  changes  its  doctrine  on  Rom.  7: 
7 — 25,  or  the  world  leaves  the  church  in  the  rear,  adopts  a  new  standard 
of  moral  energy,  and  goes  up  to  the  battle  against  lust,  in  the  strength  of 
God  and  of  common  sense. 


§27.    PAUL'S  VIEWS  OF  LAW. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  thoroughly  understood  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity;  and  as  his  writings  are  chiefly  doctrinal,  and  were 
evidently  designed  to  exhibit  his  entire  system  of  theology,  we  may  reasona-  . 
bly  expect  to  find  in  them,  if  any  where,  a  satisfactory  decision  of  the  great 
question,  which  has  been  so  much  agitated  in  modern  times,  respecting  the 
legitimate  office  of  the  Imv.  There  are  indeed,  as  Peter  observes,  4  many 
things  in  his  epistles,  hard  to  be  understood ;'  and  it  is  needful,  in  order 
that  we  may  safely  attempt  to  interpret  him,  that  we  prove  ourselves  by  self- 
examination,  to  be  neither  '  unlearned  nor  unstable/  That  his  doctrines 
have  been  wrested  by  persons  of  this  character,  even  to  the  destruction  of 
themselves  and  many  others,  is  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  observes 
the  opposite  extremes,  into  which  modern  disputants  about  law  have  run. 
With  some,  Paul's  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  crowded  into 
that  one  saying — i  Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace ;'  and  all  the 
limitations  of  that  saying,  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  his  writings  and 
practice,  are  carefully  kept  out  of  view.  With  others,  he  is  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself  only  in  that  other  saying — '  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?  God  forbid :  yea,  we  establish  the  law  ;'  and  whatever  else 
he  has  said  that  runs  counter  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  this,  is  cither  wres- 
ted into  agreement  with  it,  or  condemned  as  antinomianism.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  in  all  cases,  at  least  two  wrong  ways,  and  only  one  right 
one,  and  that  the  right  way  generally  lies  between  the  two  wrong  ones,  we 
propose  to  pass  in  review  all  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  which 
seem  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  law, — adding  such  re- 
marks as,  in  our  judgment,  they  demand. 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  will  be  impossible  in  the  compass  to 
which  we  are  limited,  and  indeed  it  is  unneccessary,  to  quote  the  entire  ar- 
gument of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  extending  as  it  does  through  eleven 
chapters.  We  shall  simply  give  an  abstract  of  the  long  and  general  pas- 
sages referring  to  law,  and  connect  them  by  quoting  such  as  are  shorter  and 
more  pointed.  ^ 

In  the  second  chapter,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  to  ver.  19,  Paul  proves  that 
all  men  are  condemned  by  law ;  the  Jews  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
Gentiles  by  the  law  of  nature.  '  Therefore,'  says  he,  'by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God,  without  the  law,  is  manifested, 
being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  Chap.  3:  20,  21.  We 
notice  here  two  points:  1,  that  the  office  of  the  law  is  conviction,  and  not 
justification ;  2,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  is 
independent  of  the  law.  After  showing  that  this  righteousness  excludes  „ 
boasting  in  the  Jews,  because  it  is  independent  of  their  law,  and  because  it  tr 
is  the  righteousness  of  God — who  is  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews 
—he  asks, i  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid :  yea, 
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we  establish  the  law.*  Yer.  31.  If  thus  last  assertion  rests,  for  its  proof,  oil 
any  thin^  that  lias  gone  before  it,  it  must  be  on  one  or  both  of  these  two 
things,  viz :  1,  the  law  is  established  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  because 
the  law  ami  the  prophets  4  witnessed'  that  righteousness,  and  so  their  testi- 
mony is  established  by  it ;  and  2,  the  law  is  established,  because  the  right- 
eousness of  God  of  course  perfectly  fulfils  the  law,  though  it  be  independent 
of  it.  There  is  nothing  here  from  which  it  can  be  argued  that  the  law  is 
established  as  a  means  of  producing  righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  this 
is  plainly  denied  in  what  goes  before  ;  and  if  true,  would  utterly  subvert  the 
apostle's  argument. 

The  case  of  Abraham  is  next  taken  up  and  tried  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  stated.  The  apostle  concludes  his  argument  thus : — *  The  promise 
that  he  should  bo  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed, 
Virough  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  For  if  they  wMck 
are  of  the  law  be  lieirs,  faith  is  made  raid,  and  the  promise  made  of  none 
effect :  because  the  law  worketk  wrath :  for  where  no  law  isn  there  is  ne 
fransgression.'  4:  13 — 15.  We  perceive  that  Paul's  object  here,  as  before, 
is  to  clear  the  '  righteousness  of  faith'  of  aU  dependence  on  the  law.  More- 
over, he  shows  that  the  law  is  established^  not  by  being  made  a  means  of 
producing  righteousness,  but  by  giving  place  to  a  righteousness  wliich  is  in- 
dependent of  it :  since,  if  die  righteousness  of  believers  depended  on  law., 
the  law  and  promise  both  would  be  made  void  ;  because  the  law  produces  no 
righteousness,  but  its  opposite,  ivrath.  Let  the  reader  notice  the  increasing 
plainness  of  Paul's  language  about  the  operation  of  law.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  he  simply  says,  '  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.'  Here  he  de- 
clares more  positively  that  '  the  law  worketh  wrath ;'  evidently  meaning  the 
opposite  of  obedience.  In  the  next  chapter — and  in  the  next  passage  that 
need  be  noticed  in  this  examination — he  goes  still  further,  by  affirming  that 

*  THE  LAW  ENTERED,  TUAT  THE  OFFENSE  MIGHT  ABOUND.'    5:  20.      We  have 

here  an  unequivocal  statement  of  his  views  of  the  legitimate  office  of  law, 
and  of  God's  design  in  employing  it.  With  such  views,  Paul  consistently 
held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  true  way  to  establish  the  law  is  to  remove  it, 
and  put  the  righteousness  of  God  in  its  place  ;  and  the  true  way  to  nullify 
the  law  is  to  continue  its  condemning  oj>cration,  and  so  j>erpetuate  trans- 
gression. 

In  the  next  passage  referring  to  the  subject  of  Law,  we  find  the  application 
of  the  foregoing  principles : — SSVw  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you  ;  fob 
ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  urace.'  6:  14.  If  they  were 
under  law  there  would  be  no  hope  of  their  deliverance  ;  because  *  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin' — '  the  law  worketh  wrath' — i  the  law  entered,  that 
the  offense  might  abound.' 

The  apostle  here  introduces  by  a  question,  the  most  natural  objection  to 
his  doctrine  : — i  Shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace  ?'  His  answer,  rightly  understood,  most  effectually  closes  the  mouths 
of  those  who  might  be  disposed  thus  to  pervert  his  language.  '  Know  ye 
not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are 
to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  obedience  unto  righteous- 
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ness  ?*  The  word  'yield,'  in  this  passage,  describes  the  initial  act  of  sur- 
render. The  expression,  '  his  servants  ye  are,9  describes  the  bondage  which 
is  the  consequence.  The  first  part  of  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  thus — 
i  Know  ye  not,  that  after  ye  have  let  yourselves  to  service,  ye  are  no  longer 
your  own  masters  ?  Peter  expresses  the  same  idea,  (2  epis.  2:  19,) — 4  Of 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  in  bondage?  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  these  sayings  is  familiar  to  some  theologians.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  preachers  labor  to  prove,  that  after  a  man  has  once  given  him- 
self up  to  the  power  of  sin,  he  has  no  longer  in  himself  the  moral  ability  to 
break  his  bondage,  and  can  be  released  only  by  a  higher  power  than  that 
which  enslaves  him.  It  is  true  this  principle  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
power  of  evil ;  but  with  equal  propriety  it  may  be  applied  to  the  power  of 
good ;  and  so  Paul  actually  applies  it.  '  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  let 
yourselves,  his  servants  ye  are,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  ?  Extending  the  application  of  Peter's  saying  to  good, 
as  well  as  to  evil,  Paul  would  say — *  If  a  man  is  overcome  of  Satan,  he  is 
brought  in  bondage  to  Satan.  If  he  is  overcome  of  God,  he  is  brought  in 
bondage  to  Grod.'  Now  it  is  fairly  implied  in  the  language  which  occasioned 
the  question  under  consideration,  that  believers  liave  been  overcome  of  God 
— have  let  themselves  to  him.  Paul  docs  not  say  simply,  c  Ye  are  not  under 
law ;'  he  adds — '  but  under  grace  :*  and  that  addition  amounts  to  this : 
— 4  Ye  have  surrendered  yourselves  to  God,  and  are  no  longer  your  own 
masters.*  *  Being  made  free  from  sin/  says  he  in  a  subsequent  verse,  *  ye 
were  enslaved*,  to  righteousness.7  We  may  perceive,  then,  the  pertinence 
of  his  answer  and  the  safety  of  his  doctrine.  Whoever  is  *  under  grace,9 
being  '  enslaved  to  righteousness ,'  has  no  disposition,  and  of  course  no  moral 
power,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  is  '  not  under  law,'  for  sinful 
purposes.  Whoever  is  not  '  under  grace,'  has  no  authority  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  to  say  he  is  *  not  under  law.'  To  such,  his  language  is  not 
addressed.  If  they  apply  it  to  themselves,  *and  pervert  it  to  serve  their 
lusts,  they  do  it  at  their  own  peril.     Paul  is  not  responsible. 

That  none  may  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  suppose  themelves/r^/rom 
law,  while  yet  they  are  not  under  grace,  Paul  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
only  legitimate  way  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  law.  *  Know  ye  not, 
brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  do- 
minion over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth?  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband 
is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband,  so  long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then,  if  while  her 
husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress :  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law,  so  that  she  is 
no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man.  Wherefore,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  also  arc  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye 
should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that 

*  This  is  the  most  literal  translation  of  the  original.  The  critical  reader  will  observe 
that,  throughout  the  passage  in  question,  (from  ver.  17 — 22,)  the  apostle  describes  the 
bondage  of  believers  to  righteousness,  in  the  very  words  with  which  he  describes  the  bon- 
dage of  the  ungodly  to  sin.  His  language  plainly  conveys  the  idea  that  the  binding 
power  is  as  strong  in  one  case  at  in  the  other. 
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we  should  brimj  forth  fruit  unto  God.'  7:  1 — 1.  We  observe  upon  tliis 
1.  The  figure  employed  by  tlie  ajjostle,  implies  that  a  man  cannot  lie  joined 
to  the  law  and  to  Chri-t  at  the  same  time.  -.  That  as  men,  in  the  first  place, 
are  joined  to  the  law  f»r  life*  thev  can  only  ho  released  from  thoir  relation  to 
it,  A//  death.  3.  That  hoi io vers  are  released  hy  fellowship  with  the  death  of 
Christ.  F«»r  an  explanation  of  the  clause  *  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  l*n1i[  »f  C/irfxtf  we  refer  to  the  bctiinnin^  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
*  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  In/jitter*!  into  Jesus  Christ,  wire 
baptized  into  hi*  death  ."  \e.  o':  :».  As  the  death  of  Christ's  l>ody  is  the 
death  of  those  who  are  baptized  (or  i  miner*  d)  in  him,  they,  and  they  only, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  are  rclea<cd  from  the  law.  Ami  because  thej 
are  also  dead  to  sin  by  their  immcrMon  in  Christ,  (see  i\:  li,  &c.,)  they  are 
released  from  the  law  without  the  danger  of  licentiousness.  Taking  then,  the 
passage  which  has  been  so  much  stumbled  at — 4  Ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  •'race,'  (U:  11) — in  its  connection  with  what  jjtocs  before  and  what 
follows  it,  (7:  1,)  we  see  it  amounts  to  this:  4  Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  are 
lawfully  divorced  from  it,  by  tliat  spiritual  baptism  into  Christ  which  has 
released  you  from  sin.'  Who  but  a  reprobate  can  pervert  this  doctrine  to 
purposes  of  wickedness  ? 

We  come  next  to  ji  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  lawf 
by  Paul's  own  experience.  I>carin<:iu  mind  the  prominent  |H»ints  of  his  doc- 
trine which  we  have  alreadv  reviewed,  viz.  '  bv  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
Sin' — •  the  law  worketh  wrath* — "the  law  entered  that  the  offence  mi^ht 
abound' — '  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  •rraoef — justified  as  they 
are,  and  defended  from  perversion,  by  the  j»ro«»l  that  they  do  not  'make  void, 
but  establish  the   law,'  no  candid  inquirer  for  truth  can  ]*issihly  mistake 
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tin.     -.    V*-t  the  law  is  h"1jt*juxt  and  ti<nnL     To  illustrate   the  former,  he 

gives  an  account  of  his  own  experience,  first  when  he  was  without  law,  and 
secondly  after  ha  came  under  lau\  His  storv  in  brief,  is  this.  Before  he 
knew  the  law,  he  was  comparatively  guiltless  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  under 
law,  sin  be^an  to  manifest  its  power  within  him,  and  a  struirifle  commenced 
between  hi-*  conscience  and  his  carnal  propensities,  in  which,  the  proper  influ- 
ences of  the  law  were  constantly  defeated,  and  that  which  should  have  per- 
Buaded  him  to  obedience,  was  turned  into  an  occ;ision  of  transgression.  To 
establish  tho*fx'()/i(fpro])osition — and  so  ^uard  bis  readers  against  the  impres- 
sion which  they  mi^ht  otherwise  receive  from  his  illustration  of  the  first,  and 
from  many  things  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  former  part  of  the  epistle, 
viz.  that  he  attributed  evil  to  the  law — he  carefully  explains  the  process  by 
which  the  law  a^irravates  siu,  and  clearly,  shows,  1,  that  the  law,  instead  of 
participating  in  the  ;ruilt  of  sinners,  exposes,  and  reproves  it ;  2,  that  sin  per- 
verts the  law  from  its  proper  desiirn  into  a  stumbling-block,  and  by  thus 
making  m>od  an  occasion  of  evil,  magnifies  its.  own  sinfulness,  without  casting 
any  blame  on  the  law ;  3,  that  in  this  very  process  of  perversion,  the  noblest 
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(though  the  weakest)  part  of  his  nature  took  sides  with  the  law :  so  that  he 
actually  acknowledged  and  commended  its  holiness,  wliile  he  was  converting 
it  into  an  occasion  of  sin.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  passage  it- 
self,  for  a  verification  of  this  analysis.  ^ 

We  learn  from  all  the  evidence  now  before  us,  that  Paul  was  a  tvarm 
friend  of  the  law.  lie  insists  that  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  vindicates  it 
from  all  accusation,  and  shows  that  full  provision  is  made  in  the  gospel,  for 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  its  claim.  Indeed  the  very  earnestness  with  which 
he  argues  for  its  abandonment,  as  a  means  of  producing  righteousness,  iff 
the  best  proof  of  his  affection  for  it.  Knowing  by  his  own  experience,  that 
the  law  is  too  weak  for  successful  conflict  with  sin,  and  knowing  also  that  aur 
other  and  a  mightier  champion  "of  righteousness  is  in  the  field,  ready  to  take 
its  place,  and  able  to  win  its  battles,  how  could  he  testify  his  friendship  for 
it  otherwise  than  by  rescuing  it  from  the  offieiousness  of  those,  its  misguided 
advocates,  who  would  honour  it  by  thrusting  it  into  a  needless,  unequal,  and 
self-destroying  war  ?  His  friendship  was  so  faithful  that  he  dared  to  succor  ^ 
the  law,  by  removing  it,  and  bringing  in  an  omnipotent  substitute. 

Every  parent  knows  that  an  attempt  to  control  the  will  of  a  child,  which, 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  influences  employed,  proves  unsuccessful,  not  only 
avails  nothing,  but  actually  feeds  and  strengthens  the  spirit  of  disobedience* 
On  this  principle,  Paul  deprecates,  as  we  have  seen,  the  employment  of  the 
law,  as  a  means  of  producing  obedience  to  God.  His  objection  lies  not 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  law,  but  against  its  incjjivimcy.  Having 
clearly  manifested  that  inefficiency  in  the  7th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in  the 
8th  to  contrast  with  it  the  efficiency  and  complete  success  of  the  substitute 
which  the  gospel  proposes.  4  What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  Grod,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  thb 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  <Y 
spirit.'  8:  3,  4.  The  object  proposed  in  substituting  Christ  for  the  law,  ad 
here  distinctly  declared,  is  such  as  fully  redeems  Paul's  doctrine  from  the 
charge  of  antinomianism.  And  the  means  employed  will  be  condemned  only 
by  those  who  dissent  from  his  views  of  tho  weakness  of  the  law.  If  his  phi- 
losophy on  this  subject  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  if1  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
law  is  atye  to  secure  the  righteousness  which  it  requires,  Paul  will  be  con- 
victed of  antinomianism — not  indeed  in  intent,  but  in  effect ;  and  moreover, 
God  will  be  convicted  of  sending  his  Son  in  vajn.  But  if  his  philosophy  be 
sound,  all  those  advocates  of  the  law  who  ignorantly  plead  for  its  employ- 
ment as  an  influence  to  produce  obedience — and  so  virtually  condemn  Paul, 
as  its  enemy — will  finally  be  convicted  themselves  of  the  most  fatal  antino- 
mianism, in  the  very  zeal  of  their  legality. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  9th  chapter  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th,  we 
find  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Paul's  theory.  '  The  Gentiles, 
which  followed  not  after  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteousness,  evea 
to  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith.  Put  Israel,  which  followed  after  the 
law  of  righteousness,  hath  tujt  attained  to  the  lawT  of  righteousness.  Where- 
fore '!    Because  they  souyht  it  twt  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of 
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7th  chapter,  where  he  shows  how  and  why  the  law  worketh  wrath,  expressly 
refers  to  that  law  which  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  7:  7.  It  will  hardly 
be  pretended  that  this  is  exclusively  a  Jewish  law..  The  precept  mentioned, 
certainly  stands  in  that  decalogue  which  is  generally  held  to  be  of  universal 
application ;  and  Paul's  illustration  of  the  effects  of  that  precept  On  himself, 
shows  that  in  his  view,  the  decalogue,  above  all  other  law,  '  worketh  wrath.' 
Moreover,  all  that  he  says  about  '  establishing  the  law,'  (3:  31,)  and 
4  fulfilling  the  righteousness  of  the  law,'  (8:  4,  &c.,)  proves  that  he  had  in 
his  mind,  not  the  external  law  of  the  Jews,  but  that  spiritual  (see  7:  14) 
and  eternal  law  of  righteousness  which  applies  equally  to  all  moral  beings : 
for  that  only  is  established  and  fulfilled  in  the  gospel-  Finally,  in  connection 
with  the  last  passage  noticed  in  our  review,  we  find  the  following  definition 
of  legal  righteousness,  which  fully  determines  the  nature  of  that  law  of  which 
Christ  is  the  termination : — *  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  That  the  man  which  dotfh  those  things  shall  live  by  them.'  10:  5* 
Whereas  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  declare, 
calls  upon  men  simply  to  believe  and  confess.  Faith,  in  the  gospel,  stands 
contrasted  with  doing,  in  the  law.  Of  course  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  that 
sort  of  law,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  which  sets  men  upon  doing  instead 
of  believing. 

Another  common  method  of  evading  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  naturally  leads,  is  to  refer  all  Paul  says  about  the  inefficiency 
and  death-working  influence  of  the  law,  to  the  subject  of  justification  merely, 
and  not  to  personal  righteousness.  Many  are  ready  to  agree  with  Paul,  that 
the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  justification,  while  they  still  insist  upon  em- 
ploying it  as  an  influence  to  produce  obedience.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Paul  no  where  makes  the  vast  distinction  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  which  is  so  prominent  in  many  systems  of  divinity* 
He  refers  boih  to  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit  of  life,  and  so  identifies 
them,  that  none  but  a  scholastic  imagination  can  tell  where,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  his  discourse  on  justification  ends,  and  where  that  on  sanctifi- 
cation begins.  At  all  events,  his  doctrine  about  the  law  is  the  same,  without 
a  single  contrary  suggestion,  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  chapters — which  man- 
ifestly refer  to  sanctification — as  it  is  in  those  preceding  chapters  which  are 
supposed  to  refer  more  particularly  to  justification.  Indeed  he  lays  out  most 
of  his  strength  in  the  7th  chapter,  directly  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  de- 
structive influence  of  the  law  on  personal  character  ;  and  in  the  8th  chapter 
he  expressly  declares  that  the  fulfilling  of  '  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
in  us,'  is  that  which  '  the  law  could  not  do,'  and  that  for  which  God  sent 
his  Son. 

II.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  After  the  usual  address  and 
benediction,  the  apostle  commences  this  epistle  thus :  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are 
so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  an- 
other gospel :  which  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and 
would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we,-  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.    As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  if 
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am*  man  preach  any  other  go-prl  unto  you  than  tliat  yc  have   received,  lot 
hiin  1m*  aivurM'.l.*     Tiiis  is  truly  a  ]M.rtcnt"Us  introduction.       We   liaturallj 
expert  ibo  disclosure  of  some  awful  departure  from  truth.      Modern  notions   \ 
of  heresy  prompt  us  to  ask — 4  Is  it  rnivci>ali<m,  or  Vnitarianism,  or  New  I 
Haven  divinity,  or  Perfectionism,  or  Antinomianism,  that  has   invaded  and  ? 
desolated  tin1  (Jalatian  church,  and  thus  c:i11imI  forth  the  thunders  of  a]  >ostulic 
indignation  ':'      Hut   the  views  that  have  already  heen  suggested  in   tliis  ex- 
amination, are  fitted  to  cheek  all  such  surmises,  and  jm »int  us  to   an  error 
more  radical,  practical,  plausible,  and  destructive,  than  any   that  arc   men- 
tioned in  these  dnys.     In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  exhibits  in  a  diihc-  , 
tie  form  the  >ystcin  of  theology  which  he  calls  his  ij»*p*i ;  (Rom.  1«»:  25:)  ! 
and  we  have  seen  that  gospel   summed  up  in  the    compreh enrivo   saving, 
1  Christ  /*  tl>'  i:\i>  »f  ///'■  hue  f»r  riiiht^MtHvux  to  vvrru  one  that   lwlieeeth.% 
The  heresy  which  most  naturally  arrays  itself  a gainst  this  gospel,    and  when 
successful,  most  completely  subverts  it,  is  lk<;ality.      The  acknowledged 
goodness  of  the  law  furnishes  a  pretext,  and  natural  unbelief  the  disposition, 
to  reject  a  gospel  which  makes  an  end  of  the  law  as  a  guide  to  righteousness*,  ) 
and  demands  faith  in  an  invisible  spirit.     Accordingly  we  have  seen  all  but   \ 
a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation,  rejecting  Christ  for  the  law's  pake  :   and  we 
might  anticipate  that  the  first  and  wor>t  heresy  which  would  break  out  amon£ 
those  who  professed  to  receive  Christ,  would  be  legality — a  disposition  to  re- 
turn from  Christ  to  the  law.     Such,  we  shall  find,  was  actually  the  heresy 
which  drew  from  Paul  the  redoubled  anathema  with  which  the  epistle  before    \ 
us  commences.  j 

After  certifying  the  Galatians  that  he  received  his  gospel  directly  from  J 
Christ,  and  instead  of  being  instructed  by  the  other  apostles,  had  communi- 
cated the  go-pel  to  them — h*»  mentions  his  reproof  of  Peter  for  succumbing 
to  the  legality  of  certain  Jewish  believers,  and  thence  takes  occasion  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  chapter  to  make  a  brief,  summary  statement  of  those 
great  principles  concerning  law  and  grace,  which  are  more  largely  discussed 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  fc  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law:  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified. J  Jut  if,  while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves  also  arc 
found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ?  [i.  e.,  if  we  adopt  the 
previous  doctrine  as  a  mere  theory,  and  seek  to  be  justified  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — not  by  being  immersed  in  him,  and  so  putting  on  his  righteousness — 
but  by  an  imaginary  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  while  we  still  re- 
main ourselves  in  sin  ;  or  if,  after  having  been  immersed  in  him,  we  return 
from  the  Spirit  to  the  law,  and  thus  again  become  sinners,  is  Christ  respon- 
sible ?]  (iod  forbid.  [Christ  is  responsible  only  for  those  who  have  lawfully 
abandoned  the  law,  by  entering  into  an  everlasting  spiritual  union  with  him- 
self.] For  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed,  I  make  mvself 
a  transgressor.  [Any  one  who  intelligently  seeks  to  be  justified  by  Christ, 
first  destroys  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  and  thus  dying  to 
sin,  becomes  a  vessel  of  Christ's  righteousness.    If  one  who  professes  to 
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have  done  this  is  afterwards  found  a  sinner,  it  is  proof  that  he  has  ceased  to 
be  a  vessel,  and  has  become  his  own  man  again — and  of  course  proof  that 
there  was  some  defect  in  his  initial  act  of  surrender.]     For  I  through  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.     [Such  is  the  legiti- 
mate position  of  one  who  seeks  to  be  justified  by  Christ ;  and  in  this  position 
sin  is  impossible.     A  man  must  separate  himself  from  God  and  revert  to  the 
law,  and  so  build  the  things  he  once  destroyed,  before  he  can  become  a 
sinner.]     I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live :  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me :  [Christ  is  not  a  sinner;]  and  the  life  which  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me.     I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God :  for  if  righteousness 
come  by  the  law,  then,  CJirist  is  dejxd  iq  vain.'   Gal.  2:  16 — 21.      We  have 
here  our  old  theory  that  the  law  is  the  great  occasion  of  sin,  and  that  death 
to  the  law  by  union  to  Christ,  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  from  sinA,   For 
the  violation  of  these  principles  the  apostle  proceeds  to  rebuke  the  Galatians. 
i  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  &c. — This  only  would  I  learn 
of  you,  Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  faith  ?    Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  by  the  flesh  ?   Have  ye  suffered  so  many  things  in  vain?  if  it  be  yet  in 
vain.     He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worketh  miracles 
among  you,  doeth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith?' 
Gal.  3:  1 — 5.      The  apostle  appeals  to  the  plain  fact  that  they  received 
the  Spirit  originally  without  any  reference  to  the  law,  and  that  the  minis- 
tration of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among  them  was  independent  of  the  law, 
as  proof  that  their  legality  was  heresy  and  apostasy.     He  then  shows  that  in 
like  manner  the  original  gifts  to  the  Jews  through  Abraham,  were  made  in- 
dependent of  the  law — 1,  by  the  language  of  the  covenant ;  2,  by  the  fact 
that  the  covenant  was  for  all  nations ;  3,  by  the  condemning  nature  of  that 
law  ;  4,  by  the  testimony  of  the  law  itself  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ; 
5,  by  the  fact  that  the  covenant  was  given  before  the  law.  Gal.  3:  6 — 18. 
4  Wherefore  then  serveth  Hie  law  V     [Here  is  the  grand  difficulty  of  his  doc- 
trine.]   Ans.   6It  was  added  foji  the  sake  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should*  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made/  19.     The  English  translators 
have  obscured  the  meaning  of  this  last  verse,  by  using  the  equivocal  expres- 
sion— 'because  of  transgressions,'  instead  of  the  more  literal  translation  of 
i  Charin  parabaseony  which  we  have  given.      Perhaps  they  dared  not  let 
Paul  speak  for  himself,  for  fear  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable  might  stumr 
ble  at  his  doctrine.     We  admit  the  original  might  bear  the  construction  they 
have  given  it,  if  other  considerations  required  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that  other 
considerations  require  the  literal  translation  which  we  have  given ;  1,  because 
Paul  has  before  proved,  repeatedly  and  abundantly,  that  the  only  effect  of 
the  law  is  to  increase  transgression ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  all- 
wise  God  instituted  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  which  it  is  actually 
fitted  to  effect ;  2,  because  Paul  has  in  one  instance  at  least  before,  expressly 
declared,  that  Hlie  law  entered  that  the  offense  might  abound.'  Rom.  5:  20. 
Holding  as  we  know  he  did  that  'the  strength  of  sin  is  tJie  law,  (see  1  Cor. 
15:  56,)  what  folly,   what  self-contradiction  would  it  be  for  him  to  say  that 

26 
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flic  law  was  added  to  prevent  or  diminish  sin !  His  doctrine  manifestly  if 
that  God  having  secured'the  inheritance  of  salvation  to  Abraham,  and  bis 
seed,  by  hanging  it,  not  on  the  law,  nor  the  works  of  man,  but  on  his  own 
ample  promise — and  having  appointed  a  future  time  for  the  execution  of  the 
promise  by  the  revelation  of  Christ,  the  promised  seed — introduced  the  law, 
as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in  the  transaction,  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  promise  and  its  execution,  not  for  the  superfluous  purpose  of  anticipating 
the  work  of  Christ,  viz.  the  ctsablishment  of  righteousness,  nor  yet  for  the 
suicidal  purpose  of  subverting  the  original  promise  to  Abraham,  by  establish- 
ing hopeless  transgression  ;  but  for  the  wise  and  necessary  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  intensity  and  bitterness  of  sin,  for  a  limited  period,  that  he 
might  thus  awake  a  lnmgejing  for  righteousness,  and  prepare  the  way  for  its 
revelation  at  the  appointed  time.  Observe  the  apostle  does  not  say  simply 
4  the  law  was  added  for  the  sake  of  transgressions ;'  he  adds — l  till  the  seed 
should  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.'  Again ;  i  The  law  entered 
that  the  offense  might  abound. — But  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much 
more  abound ;'  i.  c.  by  the  subsequent  revelation  of  Christ.  The  time  of 
the  evil  wrought  by  the  law,  was  limited,  and  the  good  that  followed  it  was 
surpassing  and  without  end.  Moreover,  the  law  by  causing  the  offense  to 
abound  for  a  season,  was  not  the  enemy,  but  the  servant  of  him  who  after- 
wards caused  the  offense  to  cease ;  for  Paul  says  in  a  passage  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  this  epistle — *  I  TnRouaii  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law, 
that  I  might  live  unto  God.'  Gal.  2:  19.  Turning  to  the  account  of  his-ex- 
perience  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  we  see  the  truth  of  this  saying. 
Through  the  law,  he  was  made  to  despair  of  righteousness  under  the  law, 
and  so  was  driven  to  Christ.  So  that  the  evil  effected  by  the  law,  is  self 
limited y  and  subservient  to  the  righteousness  that  follows  it. 

The  case  may  be  stated  and  justified  thus.  Man  has  a  disease  which  God 
has  engaged  to  cure.  The  disease  is  such,  that  if  left  to  its  natural  course, 
it  will  slowly  consume  and  finally  destroy  life.  It  can  be  cured  by  being  first  ag- 
gravated and  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  then  skillfully  managed  with  restorative 
applications.  God  has  two  medicines.  One  of  them  is  violent  and  inflam- 
matory in  its  operation.  He  gives  this  first  to  increase  the  disease,  and 
drive  it  forward  to  the  desired  crisis.  The  other  is  mild  and  nourishing, 
but  useless  to  the  patient  in  the  premature  stage  of  his  disease.  He  gives 
this  at  the  point  where  the  operation  of  the  former  is  complete,  and  so  effects 
a  cure.  It  would  be  folly  and  cruelty  to  give  the  restorative  first ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  and  cruel  to  give  the  inflammatory  medicine  after 
.  the  cure  is  effected.  Giving  each  in  its  proper  time,  God  manifests  his 
wisdom  and  bcnovolenco. 

That  we  have  not  misinterpreted  Paul  in  his  answer  to  the  question, 
*  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?'  is  further  evident  from  what  next  follows. 
Having  said  that '  the  law  was  added  for  the  sake  of  transgressions,'  this  ob- 
jection naturally  occurs  :  '  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  ?' 
for  it  would  seem  at  first  view,  that  anything  that  increases  sin  must  tend  to 
defeat  the  promise.  Paul  answers,  i  God  forbid ;  for  if  there  had  been  a 
law  given  that  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been 
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toy  the  law.'  3:  21.  God's  only  object  in  the  whole  matter,  was  to  execute 
the  covenant ;  and  if  he  could  have  done  it  by  the  law,  he  would  have  spared 
his  Son.  If  the  disease  could  have  been  cured  by  the  first  medicine,  it 
would  have  been  folly  in  the  physician  to  torment  himself  and  his  patient 
with  a  second. 

i  But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.'  Ver.  22.  There  was  a 
necessity  that  an  outward  law  should  first  shut  all  men  up  in  the  prison  of  sin, 
before  there  could  be  such  a  demand  for  a  Savior  as  would  give  value  and 
efficacy  to  his  service.  We  find  a  parallel  and  perhaps  a  clearer  statement 
of  this  idea  in  Rom.  11:  32 — 'God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  Mercy  is  for  the  lost;  and  as  the  mercy  of 
the  gospel  requires  to  be  desired  and  embraced  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  in 
order  to  become  available,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  men  should  be  lost, 
but  also  that  they  should  be  sensible  of  the  fact.  The  law  effects  this  prepa- 
ration for  the  gospel — 1,  by  revealing,  and  2,  by  increasing  sin.  '  But  be- 
fore faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which 
should  afterwards  be  revealed.'  The  law,  by  revealing  and  increasing  sin, 
leaves  no  way  of  escape  but  through  Christ ;  so  that  the  saints  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  lived  only  by  the  hype  of  future  grace.  The  law  con- 
stantly drove  them  from  itself  to  that  hope  ;  and  that  hope  joined  them  to 
the  Lord.  They  had  not  the  perfect  faith  and  life  of  the  gospel ;  but  they 
had  a  faith  and  life  of  the  same  kind,  sufficient  for  a  refuge  from  hopeless 
condemnation.  Otherwise  the  law  would  have  destroyed  them.  '  Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  wo  might  be  justi- 
fied by  fajth.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  school- 
master.' Ver.  24,  25.  The  business  of  the  law  is  to  drive  us  to  Christ ;  and 
there  its  office  ceases. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  epistle,  Paul  amplifies  and  illustrates  in  several 
ways  the  foregoing  positions.  First  he  compares  the  state  of  the  Jews  under, 
the  law,  to  that  of  babes,  '  differing  nothing  from  servants,'  and  declares  that 
the  object  of  the  gospel  was  to  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  'tutors  and 
governors,'  and  place  them  in  the  position  of  sons.  Afterwards  he  presents 
the  same  great  idea,  in  an  allegorical  form,  comparing  the  subjects  of  the  law 
to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  a  bond-maid,  and  the  subjects  of  the  gospel  to  Isaac, 
the  son  of  a  free-woman.  The  moral  of  his  allegory  is,  that  the  law,  (viz. 
the  decalogue,  for  that  was  the  chief  message  from  Sinai,)  'gendcreth  tobon* 
dage,'  and  the  gospel  to  liberty.  He  intersperses  his  arguments  with  most 
earnest  expostulations  with  the  Galatians,  for  their  legality,  and  concludes 
with  many  exhortations  like  the  following :  i  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty.— . 
Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty,  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh. — Walk  in  the  Spirit. — If  ye  be  led  by.  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law. — The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  &e. :  against, 
such  there  is  no  law.' 

If  the  preceding  sketch  shall  help  the'reader  to  a  view  of  the  drift  and 
spirit  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  our  object  will  be  gained.  We  think  it 
is  sufficiently  manifest  that  legqlity  was  the  heresy  which  made  occasion  for 
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the  anathemas  ami  invectives  with  which  it  abounds.  As  this  is  the  only  one 
of  Paul's  epistles  in  which  he  makes  it  his  main  object  to  expose  and  suf 
press  doctrinal  error,  we  must  conclude  cither  that  he  was  a  very  superficial 
theolo^an,  and  had  never  discovered  the  main  avenues  of  error,  or  that  le- 
gality is,  as  he  represents  it,  the  heresy  of  heresies. 

III.  1  Tim.  1:  5 — 11.  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity, 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  #x>d  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned  :  from 
which  some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling,  desiring  to 
be  backers  of  the  law ;  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm.  But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully ; 
knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  vian^  but  for  the  law- 
less and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane, 
for  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  for  manslayers,  for  whore- 
mongers, for  them  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  for  men-stealers,  for 
liars,  for  perjured  persons,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine,  according  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 

This  passage  is  the  beginning  of  Paid's  charge  to  one  who  had  been  his 
pupil  in  the  gospel,  and  was  just  entering  upon  the  ministry.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  it  perfectly  coincides  with  and  confirms  the  views 
presented  under  our  last  head.  The  first  and  chief  heresy  against  which 
Paul  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  Timothy,  was  not  Universalism,  or  Uni- 
tarianism,  or  New  Haven  divinity,  or  Perfectionism,  or  Antinomianism,  but 

LEGALITY. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  c  end?  in  the  first  verse,  is  clearly  determined  by 
the  considerations  which  were  presented  in  connection  with  Rom.  10:  4. 
(See  p.  20G.)  As  '  Christ  is  the  termination  of  the  law  for  righteousness? 
so  'charity,  out  of  a  pirns  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned,' (which  is  but  an  analysis  of  righteousness,  and  of  Christ,)  is  the 
termination  of  the  law.*  The  main  idea  in  both  passages  is  that  presented 
in  Gal.  3:  25 — 'After  that  faith  is  come,  wc  arc  no  longer  under  a  school- 
master.' Indeed  wc  need  not  go  beyond  this  passage  itself,  to  find  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  truth  of  the  interpretation  proposed.  After  declaring  that 
4  charity  &c.  is  the  end  of  the  commandment,'  Paul  proceeds  to  caution  Tim- 
othy against  those  who  *  desired  to  be  teachers  of  the  law.7  What  was  their 
error  ?  Plainly  that  of  desiring  to  teach  what  ought  not  to  be  taught,  because 
its  end  had  come.  This  very  plainly  appears  by  what  follows,  viz: — '  the  law 
is  not  made  for  a  rigJiteous  man  ;'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say — righteous- 
ness is  the  termination  of  the  law.     This  amounts  to  the  very  thing  wrhich  is 

*  We  observe  Prof.  Robinson  defines  Uie  word  translated  end  in  three  passages,  in  one 
ease  as  we  have  done,  and  in  the  other,  according1  to  the  more  popular  interpretation. 
On  Ron.  10:  4,  he  says,  Telos  is  '  one  who  puts  an  end  to  any  thing — one  who  abolishes.9 
He  remarks  however,  that  *  others  here  consider  telos  as  signifying  one  who  accomjtlishts 
er  completes  any  thing,'  &c.  On  I  Tim.  1:  5,  he  says,  telos  means  '  the  end,  i.  e.  the  object, 
Ike  principal  point,  the  sum  of  any  thing/  We  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  the  learned 
professor  in  the  last  case,  for  the  very  reason  that  leads  u*  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
ibrmer.  Since  the  first  and  principal  meaning  oC  telos  is  termination.  We  arc  bound  thus 
to  interpret  it,  unless  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  faith  require  a  different  interpreta- 
tion; whereas  we  find  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  faith  in  the  case  of  1  Tim.  1:  f\  as 
well  as  of  Rom.  10:  4,  unequivocally  demanding  the  primary  and  most  literal  significa- 
tion of  the  word  in  question. 
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said  in  the  first  verse,  according  to  the  construction  which  we  have  given  it. 
Moreover,  nobody  can  reasonably  object  to  the  sentiment,  that  the  command- 
ment ends  where  '  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
faith  unfeigned,'  begins ;  for  surely  the  claim  of  the  law  is  fully  satisfied  by 
these  elements  of  righteousness,  and  Paul's  declaration  simply  amounts  to 
this — the  commandment  ends  where  its  fulfilment  begins.  As  he  has  before 
proved  in  (Rom.  and  Gal.)  that  the  converse  of  this  declaration  is  true,  i.  e. 
while  the  law  continues,  its  fulfilment  cannot  begin,  any  one  who  objects  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  alternative  which  the  case  presents.  Which  is  better, 
to  have  the  law  without  righteousness,  or  rigliteousness  witliout  the  law  ?  The 
truth  is,  no  one  really  objects  to  the  sentiment  under  consideration.  The 
contention  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  cudgel  antinomianism,  is  not  with 
Paul,  or  any  of  his  intelligent  disciples,  but  with  ignorant  perverters  of  his 
doctrine,  and  probably  in  many  cases,  with  figments  of  their  own  imagination, 
mere  *  men  of  straw.'  The  idea  of  the  law's  coming  to  an  end,  is  frightful 
to  them  only  because  they  disjoin  it  from  that  which  Paul  constantly  connects 
with  it,  viz.,  consequent  righteousness.  Their  experience  has  never  given 
them  a  clear  and  strong  concepTion  of  the  power  of  grace,  and  they  naturally 
imagine  that  the  end  of  the  law  is  necessarily  the  end  of  ajl  godly  influence, 
and  of  all  righteousness.  Perhaps  these  imaginations  are  confirmed  by  the 
evil  practices  of  some  who  make  a  speculative  theory,  and  not  Christ,  the  end 
of  the  law,  so  passing  from  legality  to  licentiousness.  Thus  they  come  to 
such  a  pass  of  prejudice,  that  when  any  one  quotes  Paul's  saying,  '  Ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,'  they  hear  only  the  firgt  part  of  the  dec- 
laration, '  Ye  are  not  under  tlie  law,9  and  forthwith  commence  an  outcry 
against  antinomianism,  licentiousness,  &c.  They  sqe  the  law,  and  have  some 
confidence  in  its  regulating  influence ;  but  they  see  not  the  Spirit  of  life, 
which  in  the  gospel  stands  at  the  end  of  the  law.  Of  course  to  them  the 
transition  from  law  to  grace,  seems  like  leaping  from  a  rock  into  a  void  abyss. 
We  can  assure  all  who,  for  such  reasons,  shudder  at  the  very  mention  of  'the 
end  of  the  law,'  that  they  shudder  at  their  own  imaginations,  and  not  at  any 
doctrine  which  Paul  or  any  of  his  honest  followers  hold  forth.  The  transi- 
tion which  Paul  proposes  is  not  from  a  rock  to  nothing,  but  from  a  visible 
4  Slough  of  Despond,'  to  an  invisible  rock  of  strength  ;  and  he  truly  says  of 
those  who,  under  the  false  imagination  which  I  have  described, i  desire  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law'  for  fear  that  the  gospel  will  lead  to  antinomian  licentious- 
ness, that  they  '  understand  not  what  they  say,  neither  whereof  they  affirm* 
'But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully.9  All 
things  arc  good  in  themselves,  but  evil  to  those  who  abuse  them  ;  and  indeed 
their  goodness  is  the  measure  of  the  evil  they  produce  when  perverted.  The 
law,  considered  merely  as  a  standard  of  righteousness,  is  wholly  good.  It 
is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  character  and  will  of  a  perfect  God :  and  the 
establishment  of  the  righteousness  which  it  requires,  is  the  highest  object  of 
the  gospel  which  supersedes  it.  But  good  as  the  law  is  in  itself,  it  may  be 
used  unlawfully ;  and  then  like  violent  medicines,  it  works  mischief  in  pro- 
portion to  its  power.  Hence,  mere  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  law,  when  un- 
accompanied by  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  design  and  appropriate  effects, 
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nill  never  *  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honorable.'  Whoever  drags  it 
from  its  appointed  place,  and  crowds  it  u]>on  the  field  of  Christ's  conquests, 
through  ignorance  disgraces  that  which  he  seeks  to  honor. 

'The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man.9  Why?  Because  a  right- 
eous man  has  gone  over  to  the  party  that  [fives  the  law,  and  of  course  is  no 
longer  under  it.  The  law  surely  is  not  made  for  God,  for  then  God  would 
be  found  commanding  and  threatening  himself.  Moreover,  the  very  idea 
that  a  law  is  //?mi,  supj>oses  that  the  giver  has  in  himself  beforehand  the 
standard  of  righteousness  proj>osed  in  liis  law.  If  then  a  righteous  man  is 
one  who  is  i  joined  to  the  Lord?  and  with  him  '  is  one  spirit]  he  has  become 
a  member  of  the  law-giving  instead  of  the  \aw-obeying  party,  and  is  par- 
taker of  a  righteousness  which  was  not  formed  by  the  law,  but  was  its  ante- 
cedent and  its  source. 

They  greatly  err,  who  say  that  *  all  the  virtue  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
consists  iu  obeying  the  law,  and  that  if  the  law  were  abolished  there  could 
be  no  such  tiling  as  moral  character  of  any  kind.'  (See  Oberlin  Evangelist.) 
Tliis  statement  should  be  inverted  thus :  '  All  moral  law  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  is  a  transcript  of  antecedent  virtue ;  and  if  there  was  not  previous 
moral  character,  there  could  be  no  moral  law;'  for  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  a  law-giver;  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  will  must  exist  before  its  expres- 
sion. God's  righteousness,  which  existed  before  a  law  was  made  or  a  subject 
of  law  created,  is  the  original  of  which  all  moral  law  is  the  copy ;  and  that 
righteousness,  independent  as  it  is  of  the  law,  is  the  only  righteousness  in 
heaven  or  on  earth.  The  gospel  reveals  no  other ;  and  the  law  works  not 
righteousness,  but  wrath.  So  that  not  only  the  converse  but  the  reverse  of 
the  above  statement  is  true — i.  c.,  There  is  no  virtue  on  eartfiorin  heaven, 
that  consists  in  obeying  the  law.  Whoever  would  disprove  this  assertion, 
must  show  cither  that  God's  virtue  is  dependent  on  the  law,  (and  of  course 
that  the  law  existed  before  God  became  virtuous,  and  emanated  not  from 
him,  but  from  some  higher  authority,)  or  that  men  have  some  other  righteous- 
ness than  God's.  The  error  of  the  Oberlin  legalists  doubtless  arises  from  the 
false  or  indefinite  meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  word,  law.  When  they 
say  '  the  law  is  the  oidy  standard  of  character,'  they  refer  merely  to  that 
which  may  be  called  the  indicative  element  of  the  law,  i.  c.  the  description 
which  it  contains  of  right  and  wrong,  which  standing  alone,  only  addresses 
'  the  understanding,  and  is  not  properly  called  law.  This  kind  of  law  may  be 
given  by  an  equal  to  an  equal ;  or  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  or  by  a  man's 
understanding  to  his  own  heart.  But  law,  properly  so  called,  can  be  given 
only  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It  is  the  imperative  element — that  which 
implies  superiority  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  giver — that  which  addres- 
ses/ear in  the  subject  and  puts  constraint  upon  his  will,  that  constitutes  the 
distinctive  nature  of  law ;  and  this  element  has  no  essential  connection 
with  the  standard  of  right  and  tvrong,  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
moral  character.  God  unquestionably  is  under  the  indicative  portion  of  the 
law ;  i.  e.  his  will  is  subject  to  his  understanding,  and  his  understanding  dis- 
cerns between  good  and  evil.  But  who  will  say  that  he  is  under  the  imper- 
ative t    He  has  no  superior,  and  he  cannot  command  himself.    Then  he  is 
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not  under  law.  In  his  case  at  least,  the  indicative  is  disjoined  from  the  im- 
perative ;  and  yet  he  has  a  perfect  standard  of  character,  and  a  perfect  right* 
eousness.  A  standard  of  character  then  may  exist  without  a  law ;  and  it 
may  so  exist  in  man  as  well  as  in  God.  To  illustrate,  suppose  a  father  mere- 
ly instructs  his  son  in  the  principle  that  truth  is  good  and  falsehood  is  evil, 
without  uttering  a  command;  has  that  son  no  standard  of  morality  ?  Must 
sound  doctrine  be  backed  by  orders  and  penalties,  before  it  becomes  a  stan*  i  ( 
dard  of  character  ?  Or  is  there  no  virtue',  as  the  legalists  say,  in  regarding  •  ' 
good  instruction,  unaccompanied  by  threats  ?  Universal  consciousness  and 
common  sense  testify  the  contrary  of  all  this.  All  virtue  lies,  not  in  subject- 
ing the  will  to  fear ,  as  must  be  done  under  the  law,  but  in  subjecting  the  will 
to  the  understanding.  It  is  self-evident  that  God's  virtue  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  if  man's  virtue  is  from  God,  or  is  homogeneous  with  God's  virtue, 
it  lies  in  subjecting  the  will  to  the  indicative  and  not  to  the  imperative  portion 
of  the  law ;  in  other  words,  it  lies  not  in  obedience  to  a  law,  but  to  a  doc- 
trine. Legalists,  in  confounding  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  law  with  the 
law  itself,  and  thence  deducing  the  dogma  that  the  law  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  virtue,  place  themselves  among  those  who,  Paul  says, '  understand  ^ 
not  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.' 

Paul  evidently  makes  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  between  the  in- 
dicative and  the  imperative  elements  of  the  law,  in  the  passage  which  com- 
mences our  present  head.  i  The  end  of  the  commandment,9  says  he,  '  fa 
charity,'  &c. ;  but  this  is  not  the  end  of  sound  doctrine  ;  for  he  proceeds, 
*  the  law  is  made  for  the  lawless,  &c,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  according  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God.'  The  gospel  then  has  the  indicative  portion  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the 
law  is  spiritual.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  law,  is  also 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  The  difference  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  is  not  in  respect  to  their  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  but  in  res- 
pect to  their  mode  of  influence  in  securing  or  seeking  conformity  to  those 
standards.  The  law  is  imperative  ;  the  gospel  is  persuasive.  The  law  ad- 
dresses fear ;  the  gospel  addresses  love.  The  law  presents  its  orders  to  the 
eye  in  writing ;  the  gospel  carries  its  persuasions  to  the  heart  by  spiritual 
power.     And  yet  they  have  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  common. 

Bearing  in  mind  and  duly  considering  this  distinction,  we  can  easily  recon- 
cile Paul's  doctrines  with  his  practice,  which  otherwise  seem  inconsistent. 
While  he  labors  to  prove  that  the  law  aggravates  instead  of  healing  the  moral 
diseases  of  mankind,  and  repeatedly  declares  it  abolished  by  the  advent 
of  the  gospel,  he  nevertheless  abounds  in  precepts  and  exhortations 
in  all  his  epistles.  A  blind  legalist  will  say  '  these  precepts  and  exhortations 
are  of  the  nature  of  law,  and  prove  that  Paul  held  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
the  law  is  abolished.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  reckless  antinomian  will  say, 
c  Paul  preached  against  the  law,  but  after  all  he  was  under  the  law,  and  laid 
law  upon  others.'  One  of  these  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  other.  Paul's 
precepts  and  exhortations  were  not  laws,  because  they  were  neither  given 
nor  received  in  the  imperative.  (We  speak  not  of  their  grammatical  form, 
but  of  their  nature.)    They  were  enforced  not  by  authority  and  penalties, 

bat  by  persuasions  and  spiritual  power.    They  were  therefore  expressions  of 
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the  will  of  God  as  a  father,  and  not  as  a  law-giver.  Thus  joining  the  indic- 
ative to  the  j>crsuasive  and  spiritual,  instead  of  the  imperative  and  penal, 
Paul  could  consistently  and  did  actually  transfer  to  the  gosficl  the  whole  spir- 
itual code  contained  in  the  law.  Look  at  the  12th  chapter  of  llomans.  It 
is  an  unbroken  series  of  moral  precepts  ;  and  superficial  observers  may  call  it 
law.  But  any  one  who  has  pondered  the  grand  argument  of  that  same  epis- 
tle concerning  the  deadly  influence  of  the  law  and  its  alx>lishmcnt  by  the  gos- 
pel,will  hesitate  before  he  adopts  an  opinion  that  imputes  to  Paul  the  most 
outrageous  inconsistency.  As  laws  commonly  suggest  the  nature  of  their 
authority  in  some  such  form  as  this,  'Be  it  further  enacted,9  &c,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  section,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
under  consideration  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  legislation  which  it  contains. 
And  there  we  find  a  formula  that  relieves  our  perplexity  and  saves  Paul's 
consistency.  '  I  BESEECH  you  therefore,  brethren,  BY  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  jyresent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice?  &c.  Here  is  a  form  of 
enactment  that  leaves  full  room  for  Paul's  antinoinianism,  and  limits  not  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  Under  this  form  Paul  re-enacted  the  indicative  portion 
of  the  law,  as  fast  as  he  abolished  the  imperative.  See  Rom.  13:  8,  1  Cor. 
9:  8,  21,  14:  34,  Gal.  t>:  2,  especially  Heb.  8:  10,  where  the  New  Cove- 
nant is  represented  as  adopting  the  '  laws*  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  not  its 
mode  of  enforcement ;  in  other  words,  as  connecting  the  indicative  part  of 
the  law  with  spiritual  power,  instead  of  command  and  penalty. 

IV.  ICor.  9:  20,  21.  "Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  [not  be- 
ing myself  under  the  law,]  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law ; 
to  them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  God 
but  under  the  law  [or  in  law]  to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law/' 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  passage,  it  is  important  to  notice 
the  two  criticisms  on  the  common  version,  winch  we  have  suggested  in  brack- 
ets. 1.  According  to  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  (such  as 
Knapp's,)  there  is  a  parenthesis  in  the  first  verse,  (of  which  the  clause  in 
brackets  is  a  traaslation,*)  qualifying  Paul's  statement  about  being  4  under 
the  law,'  corresponding  to  the  qualifying  parenthesis  in  the  last  verse. — 
Paul  evidently  thought  it  as  necessary  to  repel  the  idea  of  legality  as  of  an- 
tinomianism,  though  our  translators  seem  to  have  thought  otherwise,  in  leav- 
ing out  the  first  parenthesis.  2.  The  last  clause  of  the  parenthesis  in  the 
last  verse,  is  so  translated  in  the  common  version  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  original  of  the  expression,  '  under  the  law9  is  the  same  there  as  in 
the  first  verse.  Whereas,  in  the  first  verse  there  are  three  "Wffii  c,ir  ton 
nomon,9  literally  translated  ' under  the  law ;'  while  in  the  last Vfflftg^there is 
but  one  one  word,  '  ennomos9  compounded  of  en,  signifying  in,  ttd^po-mos, 
signifying  law  ;  literally  translated  '  in  law.9  It  is  obvious  that  tflSre  is  a 
difference  between  being  under  law  and  being  in  law,  as  there  is  also  be- 
tween being  '  under  the  law  to  Christ,'  and  being  4  in  law  [i.  e.  subject]  to 
Christ.'  The  unauthorised  introduction  of  the  definite  article,  makes  Paul 
declare  himself  under  the  same  law  that  he  had  professed  himself  free  from; 
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whereas  he  simply  declares  himself  loyal  to  Christ,  or  under  the  regulating 
influence  of  Christ.  The  parenthesis  may  be  freely  paraphrased  thus: 
Though  I  am  not  under  the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  or  with  ink,  as 
the  regulating  influence  of  my  life,  yet  I  am  not  without  a  regulating  inflar 
ence  Lorn  God.  His  Spirit  takes  the  place  of  the  law  ;  and  being  in  Christ, 
I  am  in  a  spiritual  law  of  righteousness,  though  I  am  not  under  the  written 
law.'  Regulation  of  life  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  means  by  which  it 
is  produced.  God  may  govern  by  law,  or  he  may  govern  by  his  Spirit. 
The  apostle  simply  means  to  refer  the  regulation  of  his  life  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  God  in  Christ,  that  no  one  may  suppose  him  to  be,  in  an  evil 
sense,  lawless,  because  he  says  he  is  i  without  law/ 

There  is  a  generic  sense  in  which  all  regulating  influence  is  properly  called 
law.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  i  law  of  matter ;'  not  meaning  by 
that  expression,  that  matter  is  governed  by  imperative  verbal  enactments, 
but  that  it  is  governed  by  a  regulating  power  which  produces  the  same  or- 
derly effects  as  law  produces  in  the  moral  world.  In  a  similar  sense  we  may 
call  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  sons  of  God  are  governed,  a  law ;  not 
because  it  is  verbal,  imperative,  or  penal ;  but  because  it  produces  those  or- 
derly effects  which  are  required  by  the  written  law  of  God.  Indeed  Paul 
frequently  uses  language  in  this  way.  Romans  8:  2, 3,  is  a  good  example. 
*  Tlie  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfill- 
ed in  us,'&c.  Here  are  three  distinct  laws :  1,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life; 
2,  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  3,  the  written  law.  Now  no  man  will  say  that 
the  second  law  is  a  verbal  enactment.  '  The  law  of  sin  and  death'  is  not  a 
command  operating  upon  men,  but  a  spiritual  principle  working  in  them — a 
c  law  in  their  members.'  See  Rom.  7:  23.  But  the  law  of '  the  Spirit  of  life* 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  principle.  One  is  the  antagonist  of  the  other. 
The  first  law  then,  like  the  second,  is  a  spiritual  power,  working  in  men's 
members,'  and  as  such  only  is  competent  to  produce  that  righteousness 
which  the  verbal  law  can  only  require.  Paul  was  6  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,'  but  not  under  either  the  law  of  commandments  or 
the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

27 


*28.     ANTI-LEGALITY  NOT  ANTINOMIANISM. 

WnKX  wo  say  '  wo  arc  not  unilor  law,'  we  do  not  mean  that  we  are  no! 
tinder  nun  ninmit.  God  does  nut  coast*  t*>  r«'///w  over  man  bv  the  chants 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  lie  is  fc  kimi  of  saints*  in  heaven.  i  Hi?  throne 
is  lore  vol*  and  ever/  But  government  may  he  administered  in  various  wav>. 
Law  is  not  the  only  moans  by  which  a  king  may  seek  and  secure  obedience 
to  his  will.  Even  earthlv  governments,  in  manv  cases,  relv  on  education 
more  than  on  law.  Our  position  is,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  Go4 
reigns  not  bv  law,  but  bv  other  and  far  more  effectual  influences,  viz.,  bv 
grace  and  truth. 

Neither  do  we  mean,  in  paying  that  *  we  are  not  under  law,'  that  we  are 
released  from  fulfilling  the  riyhtenusHes*  of  the  law.  Perfect  love  to  God 
and  man  is  the  only  standard  of  holiness,  under  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation — the  great  end  for  which  God  administers  his  everlasting 
government.  But  law  is  not  the  only  intluonce  that  can  be  used  to  secure 
that  end.  A  khiirmav  certainly  induce  his  subjects  to  love  himself  and  each 
other,  by  pergonal  persuasion,  by  the  intluonce  of  the  press,  by  general  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  by  the  exhibition  of  authority  and  penalty.  The  question  at 
issue  between  us  and  the  legalists,  relates  not  to  the  standard  of  holiness,  the 
ultimate  object  of  God's  government — but  to  the  measures  which  God  chooses 
to  employ  to  effect  that  object.  It  is  not  a  moral  but  a  prudential  question. 
We  may  suppose  God  to  have  presented  it  to  his  own  mind  thus :  It  is  ri'/ht 
that  men  should  love  ;  thev  can  never  be  admitted  to  mv  presence  till  thev 
do:  now  shall  I  drive  them  into  love  by  a  threatening  law,  or  shall  I  draw 
them  int/>  it  by  exhibiting  to  them  my  own  love,  giving  them  grace  and  truth  ':' 
We  believe  the  latter  ]>olicy  characterizes  the  Christian,  as  the  former  aid 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  We  look  upon  God  in  Christ,  not  as  a  law-giver, 
but  as  a  Father,  governing  his  children,  not  by  formal  statutes,  but  by  the 
power  of  his  spirit,  his  word,  and  his  example.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
vrc  say  '  we  are  not  under  law.' 

4  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 
Bid  grace  and  truth  come  only  to  help  the  law,  or  to  take  its  place  ?  Was 
Jesus  Christ  sent  onlv  as  an  auxiliary  to  Muses,  "or  as  his  substitute  ?  We 
answer  in  the  words  of  Paul — 'Chritt  in  the  end  of  the  lair.'  When  God 
commenced  his  government  by  grace  and  truth,  he  abolished  the  statutes  of 
Moses.  '  But  did  he  abolish  the  moral  law  V  Yes.  Paul  expressly  speaks 
of  the  law  *  written  on  tables  of  stone,'  as  '  done  away.'  2  Cor.  8:  11.  We 
find  no  sufficient  authority  in  scripture  for  the  separation  which  is  commonly 
made  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law.  The  decalogue  certainly  con- 
tains  one  command  which  in  its  nature  is  ceremonial,  viz.  that  relating  to  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  the  whole  code  of  Moses  is  an  intermixture  of  natural  with  ar- 
tificial laws.  Paul  never  attempted  to  sunder  t!:cm  as  modern  ihcologians 
have  done,  but  called  them  all  k  the  law,'  and  declared  them  abolished  in 
Christ.    And  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  new  government,  instituted  at 
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tne  coming  of  Christ,  as  we  have  before  defined  it,  required  the  abolishment 
of  all  previous  law. 

Bat  while  we  say  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  abolishment  of  the  v 
Mosaic  code  is  not  an  abolishment  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  the  righteousness  required  by  that  code  is  grounded.  It  is  not  the 
abolishment  of  the  will  of  God  that  men  should  love  himself  and  each  other,  but 
only  of  a  particular  legal  form  of  expressing  and  enforcing  that  will.  To  illus- 
trate :  Suppose  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  to  be  annihilated  by  a  sudden  rev- 
olution, and  its  whole  code  of  laws  to  be  thus  abolished.  Would  that  be  an  abol- 
ishment of  all  the  moral  truth  contained  in  that  code?  AYould  it  leave  the  people 
of  Vermont  at  liberty  to  steal  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  with  a  good 
conscience?  The  nature  of  things  remaining  the  same,  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  virtuous  conduct  would  remain  the  same,  though  the  authority  of  the  local  ^ 
legislature,  and  the  specific  penalties  of  their  code,  should  be  removed.  So 
the  abolishment  of  the  whole  Mosaic  institute,  (which,  as  compared  with  the 
eternal  foundations  of  moral  truth,  is  but  a  local  legislature,)  affects  not  the 
value  and  necessity  of  love  to  God  and  man;  while  it  enables  God  to  ap- 
proach men  as  a  father,  instead  of  a  law-giver,  and  thus  by  grace  and  truth, 
to  put  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  their  hearts. 

But  Christ  says,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.'  How  is  this  consistent  with  the  truth  that 
4  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  ?'  The  difficulty  in  the  case  bears  as  heavily 
on  the  common  doctrine,  that 6  the  ceremonial  law  only  was  abolished  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,'  as  on  the  doctrine  we  have  presented  ;  for  if  Christ  abol- 
ished the  ceremonial  law.  he  destroved  in  some  sense  a  *  tittle '  at  least  of 
the  law.  If  it  is  answered,  that  Christ  established  and  fulfilled  the  spirit, 
though  he  abolished  the  letter  of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  self-same  answer  is 
good  in  respect  to  the  moral  law;  he  established  and  fulfilled  its  spirit, 
though  he  abolished  its  letter.  We  may  take  a  view  of  the  whole  matter  by  ^ 
an  illustration.  Suppose  a  family,  in  the  absence  of  its  head  is  subjected  to 
an  imperative  code  of  written  regulations,  some  of  them  founded  in  the  im- 
mutable nature  of  things,  and  some  of  them  merely  temporary  and  circum- 
stantial. The  father  at  length  returns  to  his  place  in  the  household.  At  the 
outset  of  his  personal  administration,  he  addresses  the  family  thus :  '  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  set  aside  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  directed 
your  conduct ;  my  object  is  to  carry  them  into  full  execution  ;  and  I  shall  • 
do  this,  not  by  means  of  the  formal  statutes  which  have  heretofore  been  your  f 
rules,  but  by  my  own  personal  influence  and  example.  I  now  abolish  the 
written  code — the  whole  of  it, — and  call  upon  you  to  look  to  me  for  direc- 
tion.' In  such  a  case,  it  might  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  the  law  of  the 
household  was  established,  and  in  another,  that  it  was  abolished.  But  it 
would  certainly  be  foolishness  to  divide  the  written  code,  and  say  a  part  of*/ 
it  was  established  and  a  part  of  it  abolished.  It  is  true  that  in  the  new  per- 
sonal government,  the  distinction  between  that  which  was  necessary  and  that 
which  was  only  circumstantial  in  the  old  code  might  appear.    Essential  moral 
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principle  might  be  insisted  ujx>n  in  the  exhortations,  persuasions,  and  ex* 
ample  of  tluT&thcr,  while  mere  formal  regulations  might  be  neglected.— 
Even  so  Christ  and  his  apostles  transferred  the  vital  elements  of  the  Mosaic 
law  to  the  discipline  of  the  gospel,  wliilc  they  left  the  ceremonial  part  un- 
der the  sentence  of  abrogation. 

*  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  V  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  will 
notice,  first,  the  purpose  wliich  the  law  served  while  it  was  in  force  as  God's 
instrument  of  government ;  and  secondly,  its  use  in  the  present  dispensation 
as  a  witness  of  truth.  1.  4  Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  that  should  afterward  be  revealed.'  The  law  was  an 
enclosure,  which,  while  it  by  no  means  purified  it*  subjects,  yet  kept  them 
within  the  reach  of  God's  influences,  till  the  purifying  power  of  the  gospel 
could  be  brought  in.  A  shepherd  proving  to  wash  his  flock,  first  shuts  them 
up  in  a  fold,  to  bring  them  within  his  reach.  The  use  of  the  told  is  not  to 
wash  the  sheep,  but  to  keep  them  witliin  necessary  bounds,  till  the  shepherd 
can  take  them  and  wash  them  himself.  2.  Though  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed  in  the  gospel  is  i  without  the  law,'  yet  it  is  *  witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'  Roin.  &  21.  The  Mosaic  code,  though  abolished  as  an 
instrument  of  govenunent,  yet  stands  on  record  as  a  glorious  development 
of  truth.  While  we  cannot  give  it  the  place  of  Christ,  as  our  sanctificr  and 
judge,  we  may  still  interrogate  it  as  a  witness :  for  though  we  arc  not  under 
w,  we  are  under  grace  and  truth  ;  and  the  truth  contained  in  the  record  of 
the  law,  is  a  part,  and  a  very  imjwrtant  part,  of  the  instrumentality  of  the 
gospel.  Indeed  the  information  conveyed  by  the  law,  concerning  the  holi- 
ness of  (rod,  the  standard  of  character  necessary  to  man's  acceptance  with 
him,  and  the  wrath  wliich  awaits  ungodliness,  is  the  very  platform  on  which 
the  gospel  is  erected. 

Having  disposed  of  the  law,  wo  come  now  to  inquire  more  particularly, 
W/iat  are  Grud's  instrument*  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ? 
And  first  of  all,  wo  name  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  that,  God 
set  man  a  perfect  example  of  love.  That  example  lifted  up  like  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  sight  of  shiners,  is  a  moral  engine  far  mightier  than 
the  law. 

Next  in  importance,  is  the  Holy  Gliost.  By  this  power  the  cross  is  spir- 
itually revealed  to  believers,  and  its  virtue  infused  into  their  hearts,  so  that 
they  receive  it  not  as  a  mere  outward  example,  but  as  an  assimilating  energy, 
by  which  they  are  crucified  with  Christ  to  the  world,  become  dead  to  sin, 
awHully  subject,  as  Christ  was,  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  Wliilc  the  IIo- 
lv  Ghost  thus  plants  the  root  of  all  righteousness  in  the  heart,  it  also  leads 
the  understanding  into  all  truth,  sanctifies  the  susceptibilities  and  directs  the 
outward  conduct. 

^  A  third  influence  by  which  God  governs  men  in  his  kingdom  of  grace,  is 
Job  outward  word.  One  vehicle  of  that  word  is  the  scriptures.  But  the 
principal  external  agency  employed  in  the  primitive  church  was  that  of  apos- 
tles, prophets  and  teachers.  The  chief  office-work  of  these  also  was  to  bear 
witness  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
getting  forth  before  the  eyes  of  men  and  applying  to  their  hearts,  the  great 
example  of  God's  perfect  love. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  mere  witnesses^..  The  whole  record  * 
of  the  New /Testament  exhibits  them  as  commissioned  to  reprove,  correct, 
exhort,  and  watch  over  the  church.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  ele- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  gospel  has  been  extensively  confounded  with 
the  law.  Many  have  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  that  'we  are  not 
under  law,'  necessarily  implies  that  we  arc  not  subject  of  exhortation  and 
correction.  The  falsehood  of  this  notion  might  be  assumed,  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  Paul,  from  whom  in  fact  we  get  all  our  anti-legal  views,  was  '  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting,  with  all  long-suf- 
fering.' It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  misunderstood  and  practically  con- 
tradicted his  own  doctrine ;  that  on  the  one  hand  he  taught  believers  that 
they  were  not  under  law,  and  on  the  other  imposed  law  upon  them.  He 
evidently  saw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  government  of  a  father,  and 
that  of  a  law-giver.  Exhortations  and  even  commands,  addressed  by  spiritual 
men  to  spiritual  men,  were  certainly  not  regarded  as  savoring  of  legality  in 
the  primitive  church.  And  in  truth,  a  little  reflection  will  discover  that  the 
exhortations  of  Paul  differed  from  law  in  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  not  like  law,  dead-letter  rules,  but  like  the  words  of  Christ,  they  ./"' 
were  spirit  and  life.  Moreover,  they  did  not  depend  on  a  penalty  for  their 
execution,  but  carried  with  them  the  power  of  their  own  fulfilment.  As  they 
were  living  words,  they  found  a  living  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed ;  and  obedience  was  not  a  matter  of  conscientious  con- 
straint, but  of  spiritual  impulse.  Love,  instead  of  fear,  presided  over  the 
transaction.  So  in  their  effects,  Paul's  spiritual  commands  proved  themselves 
to  be  widely  different  from  laws.  We  know  that  6  the  law  worketh  wrath  ;' 
but  Paul's  letter  of  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  church,  in  respect  to  the  case 
of  fornication,  wrought  a  thorough  reformation.  See  2  Cor.  7:  8 — 11. 

We  admit  that  this  branch  of  the  gospel  government,  is  in  its  nature  tem- 
porary, adapted  only  to  the  incipient  stages  of  the  spiritual  dispensation.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  kingdom  of  God  as  administered  in  heaven,  has  no  occa- 
sion for  the  employment  of  exhortation  and  reproof;  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  church  on  earth,  when  '  we  shall  all  come  into  the  imity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,'  (a  state  which  we  believe  is  attainable 
and  will  be  attained  in  this  world,)  this  semi-legal  part  at  least,  of  the  office  of 
apostles,  prophets  and  teachers,  will  come  to  an  end.  But  few  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  that  time  has  already  come  to  us.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
same  necessity  of  discipline,  exhortation  and  reproof,  exists  now,  as  existed  in 
the  primitive  church  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  God,  as  a  wise  fa- 
ther, looking  at  the  necessities,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  his  whole  household, 
will  in  duo  time  provide  the  necessary  agencies  of  temporary  external  dis- 
cipline. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  means  of  government  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  a  fourth  element  of  discipline  should  be  noticed,  viz.,  God? 8  provi- 
dential application  of  suffering.  It  is  evident  that 4  fiery  trials,'  both  of  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  nature,  were  among  the  chief  agencies  of  the  educar 
tion  of  the  primitive  saints;  insomuch  that  Paul  said, '  If  ye  endure  chasten* 
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ing,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons :  for  what  eon  is  he  1rhom  the  father 
chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partaken* 
then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons.9  This  kind  of  discipline,  however,  like 
the  preceding,  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  transition  period,  not  to  the 
final  kingdom  of  God.  The  two  may  be  regarded  as  of  kindred  nature,  and 
of  course  appropriate  during  the  same  period  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  churck 
as  a  body  endures  providential  chastening  from  the  Lord,  it  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  needing  verbal  exhortation  and  reproof. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  abolishment  of  the  Mosaic  code  is  not  the  abolishment 
of  all  regulating  influence.  Though  God  reigns  not  by  laiv  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  Son,  he  has  not  therefore  suivciulercd  his  supremacy,  and  abandoned 
his  purpose  of  subjecting  all  things  to  his  will.  We  are  sure  that  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  testimony  and  reproofs  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  chastenings  of  God's  providence,  are  elements  of  government 
incomparably  more  vigorous  and  effectual  than  any  possible  application  of  legal 
influence.     We  feel  safe  under  the  sceptre  of  grace  and  truth. 


)  29.    TWO  KINDS  OF  ANTINOMIANISM. 

The  word  antinomian  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  viz.,  anti^  mean- 
ing against^  and  nomos,  meaning  law.  An  antinomian  is  an  anti-law  man. 
Now  the  law  of  Gim!  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects,  viz : — first,  as  his  will 
embodied  in  words ;  aud  secondly,  as  his  will  embodied  in  a  spirit.  The 
*  lata  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  is  the  law  of  God,  as  truly  as  is  the 
law  of  Moses.  When  God  says,  in  the  new  covenant, — 4 1  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  hearts  and  write  them  in  their  minds' — he  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
put  a  verbal  code  of  laws  in  men's  hearts  and  minds,  but  that  he  will  put  a 
spirit  within  thein  wliich  will  secure  the  righteousness  defined  in  his  verbal 
code.  We  may  say,  then,  there  is  a  letter-law  and  there  is  a  spirit-law. 
The  letter-law  was  the  glory  of  Judaism,  but  the  spirit-law  is  the  glory  of  the 
gospel.  Both  are  expressions  of  the  character  and  will  of  God ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  as  much  more  effectual  and  valuable  than  the  former,  as  spiritual  pow- 
er is  stronger  than  words.  There  arc  therefore  two  kinds  of  antinomianism. 
A  man  who  discards  or  lightly  esteems  the  law  *  written  and  engraven  on 
stones,'  is  an  antinomian  in  one  sense  ; — he  is  against  the  letter-law.  And 
the  man  who  discards  or  lightly  esteems  the  *  law  of  the  spirit  of  life'  written 
on  the  heart,  is  an  antinomian  in  another  sense  ; — he  is  against  the  spirit-law. 
Which  of  these  kinds  of  antinomianism  is  the  worst  ? 

A  man  who  reverences  the  will  of  God  as  embodied  in  his  Spirit,  nny 
turn  away  from  the  letter-law,  without  any  sacrifice  of  loyalty.  Nay,  if  he 
sees  that  the  letter-law  only  causes  the  offense  to  abound,  and  that  his  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  depends  on  his  turning  to  the  spirit-law,  loyalty 
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•equires  him  to  renounce  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  Paul  was  an 
tntinomian  in  this  sense.  In  his  view,  the  law  '  written  and  engraven  on 
tones'  had  no  glory  in  comparison  with  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  permanent  author- 
ty  of  the  letter-law,  and  are  ever  ready  to  cry  down  Paul's  kind  of  antino- 
niani3m,  while  they  lightly  esteem  and  practically  reject  the  4  law  of  the  spirit 
>f  life'?  There  are  many  antinomians  of  this  sort — men  who  are  exceed- 
ngly  indignant  at  any  supposed  attempt  to  Mower  the  standard  of  the 
aw,'  while  they  disclaim  all  pretence  of  actual  conformity  to  its  de- 
nands, — law-extollers,  and  at  the  same  time  avowed  law-breakers. — 
rhese  may  be  called  friends  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  en- 
emies in  the  concrete.  The  law  *  written  and  engraven  on  stones' 
8  their  idol ;  but  the  law  written  on  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  the  liv- 
ng  God,  i.  e.  actual  holiness,  (which  is  Perfectionism,)  is  their  abomination, 
Fhey  are  vigilant  guardians  of  the  abstract  standard  of  holiness,  (which  is 
n  fact  no  standard  to  them,  since  they  do  not  profess  or  expect  to  live  by 
t,)  but  incontinently  lax  in  relation  to  the  practical  standard  of  Christ's  ho- 
iness  embodied  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  professed  by  the  primitive  saints, 
rhey  are  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against  any  profane  meddling  with  the  stat- 
ltes  of  the  decalogue  ;  but  scruple  not  at  all  to  lay  violent  hands  on  such 
gospel  manifestos  as  these — i  He  that  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;' 
He  that  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.'  The  standard  of 
rod's  requiremetits  they  extol  and  magnify;  but  the  standard  of  gospel  expe- 
dience answering  to  those  requirements,  they  level  down  to  their  own  carnal- 
ty,  and  that  of  their  favorite  sinful  saints.  It  is  as  if  a  merchant  should  be 
•eligiously  solicitious  that  his  yard-stick  should  be  of  the  full  length,  but  free 
md  easy  as  to  cheating  his  customers  of  a  hand-breadth  in  the  actual  meas- 
urement of  every  yard  of  cloth.  We  call  tins  the  worst  kind  of  antino- 
nianism. 
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§  30.    THE  SECOND  BIRTH. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  by  an  examination  of  Scripture,  that 
tone  except  Clirist  were  born  of  God,  previous  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  reader  take  his  concordance  and  look  at  the  ref- 
erences under  all  the  principal  phrases  which  designate  the  second  birth — 
luch  as,  'born  of  God?  'born  ayainj  'children  of  GodJ  'sons  of  God,'  &c. 
Ele  will  find  that  this  sort  of  language  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
N" ew  Testament.  Sons  of  God  are  spoken  of  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Gen.  6:  2,  Job  1:  6,  2:  1,  38:  7  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
n  these  instances  the  expression  refers  to  angels.  In  Psalm  82:  6,  magis- 
trates are  spoken  of  as  4  children  of  the  Most  High ;'  but  simply  with  refer- 
ence to  their  office,  not  to  their  character,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  con- 
text.   God  calls  himself  the  Father  of  Israel,  (Mai.  1:  6,)  but  only  in  a 
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relating  t*»  thi*  second  ^>irth — sur!i  as  those  concerning  *  the  new  heart/  *tht  | 
ivsurreetion,*  Miie  new  heavens  ami  the  new  earth,'  &c.  From  these  a  wi*  i 
man,  e\«'ii  under  the  Jewish  ec-momy,  mi.irlit  have  learned  that  men  wonlc 
1m*  *  hi»rn  again'  at  some  future  time,  i.e.  when  the  promised reign  of  heaven  \ 
should  Infill;  so  that  Jesus  justly  reproved  the  ignorance  of  Nicodewus.  ! 
John  :,»:  10.  Jhit  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  wound  birth,  in  the  peculiar 
Heine  which  that  expression  has  under  the  economy  of  the  new  covenant, 
was  ever  professed,  preached,  or  alluded  to,  otherwise  than  by  prediction,  till 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  | 

The  great  idea  of  a  conjunction  of  the  divine  with  human  nature — which  ; 
is  the  true  idea  of  the  second  birth — evidently  took  its  rise,  so  far  as  its  de-  \ 
velopment  in  the  Bible  is  concerned,  from  the  ]>eculiar  conception  of  Jesus  j 
Christ.  The  angel  said  to  Mary — *  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  horn  of  thee.  rftall  be  called  THE  Son  OF  God.'  Luke  1:  85. 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  human  being  took  the  name  of  a  Son  of  God. — 
Jesus,  not  merely  as  the  Everlasting  Word,  but  as  a  man,  was  the  *  first- 
born among  many 'brethren.'  And  it  is  evident  that  he  was  called  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  higher  than  figurative  sense,  and  for  a  stronger  reason  than  be- 
cause he  was  a  righteous  man.  The.fath  r-part  of  his  compound  nature  tms 
literally  the  life  if  God;  awl  f^r  thi*  reason  he  teas  called  tho  So-n  of  God. 
In  this  we  have  the  original  l>il>Ie  idea  of  the  sonship — a  definition  of  the 
divine  birth  ;  and  we  must  apply  this  definition  to  Christ's  brethren  ^s  well 
as  to  himself.  We  say  then,  that  none  were  bora  of  Cod,  till  the  life  of 
(Jod  took  the  place  of  the fatJur-yart  of  the  natural  life;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  took  place  until  after  the  day  of  Fentecost,  when 
the  '  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
shadowed it.'  Without  denying  that  men  had  received  a  measure  of  the  Holv 
Ghost,  and  were  servants  of  God,  in  previous  ages,  we  still  affirm  that  Jesus 
Christ  w as  the  first  who  had  the  divine  nature;  and  that  he  did  not  enter 
upon  his  office  as  the  second  Adam,  and  commence  the  work  of  commit nica~ 
tiny  his  divine  nature,  until  he  had  ascended  up  on  high,  and  sent  forth  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

This  general  view  of  the  subject  will  be  confirmed,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Christian  church  i3  the  body  of  Christ,  (Eph.  1:  23,)  and  that  this  body  is 
formed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  12:  13.  Christ  is  called 
the  '  only  beyottcn'  Son  of  God.  John  1:  18.  If  then  God  has  but  one 
Son,  all  others  are  sons  only  by  being  members  of  him.  But  the  formation 
of  his  spiritual  body  did  not  begin  till  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  bestowed 
on  believers  tho  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  believers  did  not  be- 
gin to  be  members  of  him,  i.  c.  sons  of  God,  till  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  more  direct  testimony  which  wo  have 
in  Scripture,  ou  the  point  in  question,  under  several  propositions. 
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I.  The  second  birth  is  described  as  Hie  effect  of  the  faith  that  came  into 
the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  'As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.9 
John  1:  12.  If  it  is  said  that  the  saints  4  received'  Christ  and  *  believed  on 
his  name'  before  he  came  into  the  world,  and  so  received  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God :  in  reply  we  cite  a  parallel  passage,  which  clearly  deter* 
mines  when  the  faith  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  sonship  came : — Gal.  8: 
23,  &c.  i Before  faitJt  came  [i.  e.  during  the  ages  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
see  the  previous  context]  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  [or  kept  in 
ward]  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the 
law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmas- 
ter :  for  ye  are  all  Hie  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.9  It  is  here 
plainly  implied  that  while  they  were  under  the  law,  they  were  not  the  chil- 
dren of  God ;  and  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  became  children  of  God  by 
faith  which  was  not  in  the  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ.-- . :         J  /  .  -^ ■  ^ 

II.  The  second  birth  is  described  as  the  effect  of  faith  in  the  RESURREC- 
TION of  Christ.  '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hatfi  begotten  us  again  unto  a  [liv- 
ing] hope  by  tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  1  Peter  1:  3. 
The  sons  of  God  arc  begotten  by  the  word  of  the  gospel.  1  Peter  1:  23 — 25. 
What  is  the  gospel  ?  Paul  answers — tJie  death,  and  especially  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  1  Cor.  15:  1,  &c.  'Remember  J  says  he  to  Timothy,  Hliat 
Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  gospel.9  2  Tim.  2:  8. 
*  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in- 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.' 
Rom.  10:  9.  The  reader  may  discover  the  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  causing  the  new  birth,  by  reflecting  on  the 
following  texts.  (1.)  '  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world.' 
1  John  5:  4.  (2.)  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
beiieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?'  1  John  5:  5.  (3.)  4  Christ  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  tJie  resurrection  from  the 
dead.9  Rom.  1:  4.  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  proof  of  his  sonship,  and 
faith  in  that  proof  was  the  power  of  the  second  birth.  The  second  birth, 
then,  did  not  commence  till  after  Christ's  resurrection.* 

*  It  should  bo  observed  that  in  respect  to  his  natural  body,  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
not  born  of  God,  till  after  his  resurrection.  The  mother-part  of  bis  nature  previous  to 
that  change  was  the  fallen  nature  of  Adam.  The  father-part  only  was  divine.  Hence 
Paul  applies  Ps.  2:  7, — 'Thou  urt  my  Son,  tlds  day  have  1  begotten  thee,'  to  Christ's  res* 
urrection  ;  so  that  in  an  important  sense  Christ  himself  was  '  born  again.'  when  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  In  this  sense,  none  of  the  saints  of  the  primitive  church,  were  born  04 
God  until  the  second  Coming'.  We  have  a  complete  definition  of  the  sonship,  as  pertain* 
ing  to  the  whole  man,  in  Luke  20:  35,  36. — '  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage  :  neither  can  they  die  any  more  :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are 
the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection.'  This  was  the  '  adoption* 
for  which  Paul  was  waiting.  Rom.  8;  23.  See  also  Phil. 3:  11.  The  second  birth,  in  its 
most  extensive  sense  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  resurrection  of  soul  and  body* 
When  this  is  attained,  the  child  is  ushered  into  the  world  where  his  father  and  mother 
dwell.  See  Gal.  4:  26. 
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III.  Tfie  second  birth  is  described  as  the  effect  of  that  power  of  the  ffolf 
Ghost,  which  teas  given  after  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  John  says,  ( T: 
89,)  i The  Holy GJtost  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  i/et  glori- 
fied.9 But  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  form  of  power  had  been  given  in  all  ages 
before.  What  tlwm  was  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  not  given 
till  Jesus  was  glorified?  We  answer,  ktlie  power  of  his  resurrection9  was  not 
given,  and  could  not  be  given  till  he  had  died  and  risen  again.  And  it  is 
the  *  power  of  Christ's  resurrection'  that  fulfills  in  believers  that  word, 
*  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water' — that 4  works  in  them  thai 
believe,'  and  c  quickens  them  with  him,'  (see  Eph.  1:  19,) — that 4  saves 
from  sin.'  See  Rom.  6:  1,  &c.  This  power — the  quickening  and  uniting  el- 
ement of  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  church —  was  given  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  was  called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Theft   Christ's 


of  God  by  ft 

as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ:9  (Gal. 
3:  27  ;)  i.  e.,  '  Ye  arc  the  children  of  God  by  putting  on  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  begotten,  and  ye  put  on  Christ  by  being  baptized  into  his  body  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  Sec  1  Cor.  12:  13.  Hence,  the  Spirit  which  was  given  to 
the  primitive  church  is  called 4  the  Spirit  of  adoption,'  (uiothesias — sonship.) 
Rom.  8:  15.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Gal.  4:  6,  as  being  given  after  Christ fc  was 
made  under  the  law,'  and  is  clearly  distinguished  from  any  power  of  the 
Spirit  which  was  given  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  i  When  the  fullness 
of  the  time  was  come,9  God  sent  forth  his  Son  first,  and  then  the  Spirit  vf 
his  Son  into  believers'  hearts.  (  The  Comforter,'  *  the  baptism  of  the  I  loly 
Ghost,'  and  i  the  Spirit  of  sonship'  are  only  different  names  of  the  same  pe- 
culiar bestowment  of  the  Spirit  which  followed  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  See  especially  1  Peter.  1:  10 — 12. 

IV.  The  second  birth  is  described  as  a  state  of  complete  salvation  from 
sin,  which  state  no  man  ever  attained  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  '  Who- 
soever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him : 
and  lie  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.  In  this  the  children  of  God 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil.'  1  John  3:  9, 10.  *  Whatsoever 
is  born  of  God  overcometh  t/ie  world.9  5:  4.  '  We  know  that  whosoever  is 
born  of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.'  5:  18.  These  texts  are  commonly 
regarded  as  exaggerated  and  unguarded  statements  which  need  to  be  quali- 
fied. The  argument  against  them  is  this ; — *  The  saints  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, the  disciples  of  Christ  while  he  was  personally  with  them,  many 
Delievers  in  the  primitive  church  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  all  Chris- 
tians in  later  ages,  certainly  were  not  free  from  sin ;  therefore  it  is  not  liter- 
ally true  that  he  that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  argument  takes  for  granted  what  is  no  where  stated  in  Scripture, 
and  what  our  whole  previous  discussion  contradicts,  viz.,  that  men  were  born 
of  God  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  also  takes  for  granted,  that  no  higher 
attainments  were  set  before  the  primitive  church  than  had  been  made  in  pre- 
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Vious  ages.  Whereas  we  know  that  the  primitive  church  lived  in  *the  fulnese 
of  time,'  when  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  and  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and 
brought  believers  up  from  the  state  of  servants  into  that  of  sons.  This  ar- 
gument moreover  proceeds  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it  makes  the  characters 
of  men  the  rule  of  judging  the  word  of  God,  instead  of  making  the  word  of 
God  the  rule  of  judging  the  characters  of  men.  The  true  argument  is  thig: 
'  He  that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin';  therefore  all  the  saints  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  all  in  later  ages,  except  a  part  of  the  primitive 
church,  were  not  born  of  God.'  Let  the  judgment  cut  where  it  will,  the 
'  seed  of  God '  must  not  be  disgraced.  He  that  %  born  of  God,  has  the  life 
of  God  in  the  place  of  the  father^part  of  his  natural  life,  and  Jesus  Christ  is 
his  own  brother.  He  has  in  the  essence  of  his  life,  the  sajne  security  from  sin 
that  Christ  has.  The  blood  royal  of  heaven  is  in  his  veins;  and  that  blood 
nev.er  was  and  never  will  be  disgraced  by  sin* 

The  great  objection  to  these  views  is,  that  they  seem  to  make  void  nearly 
all  that  has  been  called  religion  in  the  world  from  the  beginning.     i  Except  & 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God?  i  therefore,'  save 
the  objector,  '  according  to  your  theory,  Abraham  and  David,  with  all  me 
worthies  of  ancient  and  modern  ages,  could  not  enter  heaven.'     This  objection 
will  be  much  diminished  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
word  birth.     It  seems  to  be  generally  imagined  that  the  second  birth  is  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  spiritual  gestation.     Whereas,  the  natural  birth 
is  the  end  of  the  process  of  natural  gestation ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
spiritual  should  not  follow  the  order  of  the  natural.     The  proper  idea  of  the 
second  birth  is,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  primary  process  of  spiritual  growth ; 
the  concluding  attainment  of  those  who  seek  after  God.     With  this  idea,  we 
may  admit  that  the  Jewish  saints,  and  others  of  like  experience,  though  ther 
had  not  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  therefore  were  not  born  of  Goo, 
yet  were  embryo  candidates  for  the  second  birth.     Indeed  many  of  then 
were  more  than  candidates ;  they  were  'heirs  ;'  (see  Gal.  4:  1 ;)  i.  e.  they 
had  the  sure  promise  of  the  future  sonship ;  they  were  already  sons  in  die 
mind  of  God,  though  they  '  differed  nothing  from  servants'  in  their  own  ex- 
perience.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  *  when  the  fulness 
of  the  time  was  come,'  God  sent  forth  his  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  all  the  spirit* 
ual  embryos  of  preceding  ages,  as  well  as  those  in  this  world,  received  the 
sonship.     This  view  alone  accords  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  4  first- 
born.'    See  Heb.  11:  39,  40 ;  1  Peter  1:  12,  &c. 

Regeneration  was  the  harvest  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  and  it  is  the 
harvest  of  individual  religious  experience.  '  To  as  many  as  received  hi& 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.'  The  receiving  him  was  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed ;  and  the  becoming  sons  of  God  was  a  subsequent  harvest. 
Even  in  the  primitive  church  little  appears  to  have  been  said  distinctly  of  the 
second  birth  until  near  the  period  of  the  Second  Coming.  John,  writing  in 
4  the  last  hour,'  (see  1  Epis.  2:  18,)  speaks  more  plainly  and  fully  of  the 
character  and  state  of  the  sons  of  God  than  any  other  writer  in  the  New 
Testament. 
It  is  plainly  discoverable  in  the  writings  of  Paul  that  there  were  in  the 
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' carnal?  and  'bahes?  See  1  Cor.  3:  1,  Ileb.  5:  13.  This  lowest  class 
coincides  with  the  embryo  class  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  See  Gal.  4: 1. 
&c.  The  highest  class  only  are  properly  called  the  sons  of  God.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  class  was  not  developed  until  a  considerable 
period  after  the  day  of  Pentecost :  Paul  appears  to  have  fijgt  apprehended  and 
preached  the  'power  of  Christ's  resurrection.'  The  two  classes  were  blended 
more  or  less.  But  in  the^me  when  John  wrote  his  epistle,  they  had  become 
clearly  distinct.  When  4  the  darkness  was  past,  and  the  true  light  shone,9 
the  sons  of  God  were  manifested. 

The  views  that  have  been  presented  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primitive 
church  differed  essentially  from  any  church  that  has  existed  either  before  or 
since.  The  mark  of  its  distinction  may  be  stated  thus — It  had  Perfection 
at  its  core.  While  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth,  the  church  that  gathered  around 
him,  certainly  had  a  perfect  ectitre,  however  imperfect  it  might  have  been  in 
its  external  parts.  So  the  church  that  was  subsequently  formed  tinder  the 
administration  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  it  is  described  in  John's  epistle,  certainly 
had  for  its  nucleus  a  class  of  men  who  were  free  from  sin — 4  sons  of  God  with- 
out rebuke.'  This  perfect  nucleus  was  the  ruling  power  of  the  whole  church, 
the  moral  engine  at  the  centre,  which  was  coastantly  drawing  into  itself  and 
conforming  to  its  own  nature,  the  4  raw  material'  of  imperfect  spirituality  that 
gathered  around  it.  The  previous  Jewish  church  had  for  its  nucleus  only  a 
class  of  imperfect  spiritualists ;  and  its  4  raw  material'  was  a  class  of  formal- 
ists who  had  no  spiritual  life  whatever.  When  Christ  came,  Hhe  light  of  the 
moon  became  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold,  as 
the  light  of  seven  days ;'  in  other  words,  the  lowest  class  in  the  church  be- 
came what  the  highest  was  before,  and  the  highest  class  became  sons  of  God. 
See  Zech.  12:  8.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  church  continued  only 
long  enough  to  become  a  model.  At  the  Second  Coming  the  sons  of  God 
were  taken  away,  and  the  4  imperfect  saints'  who  were  left  became  the  Fath- 
ers of  a  second  Jewish  church  among  the  Gentiles,  which  continues  to  this 
day.  Whenever  the  harvest  of  the  Gentiles  comes,  we  may  look  for  another 
church  formed  on  the  primitive  model,  having  sons  of  God  at  its  core.  The 
mistake  of  the  churches  is,  in  allowing  only  one  class  of  believers,  and  that 
the  lowest.  A  similar  mistake  has  existed  among  Perfectionists  in  allowing 
also  only  one  class,  and  that  the  highest.  The  church  that  will  save  the  world, 
must  make  room  for  both  classes,  giving  the  predominance  to  them  that  have 
ceased  from  sin. 
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§  31.    THE  TWOFOLD  NATURE  OF  THE  SECOND  BIRTH. 

4  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  John  3:  5. 

In  the  original  of  this  passage,  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  word 
translated  '  the  Spirit,'  which  should  give  it  a  specific  meaning,  and  entitle 
it  to  the  definite  article.  literally  translated,  the  passage  would  stand  thus: 
'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  And  as  the  Greek  word  pneuma  primarily  means  breath,  airf 
or  wind,  (being  used  in  this  latter  sense  in  the  subsequent  context  of  this 
very  passage,  ver.  8,)  and  is  applied  to  spiritual  existences  only  by  meta- 
phor, it  is  evident  that  Christ's  intention  was,  not  to  designate  directly '  the 
Spirit,'  but  an  element  naturally  belonging  to  the  same  category  with  water, 
viz.,  air  ;  so  that  the  most  literal  translation  possible  would  be  this : — *  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water  and  air  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  It  is  impossible,  we  know,  that  any  English  translation  should  pre- 
sent the  precise  aspect  of  the  original  in  this  case,  or  should  make  the  tran- 
sition from  the  literal,  to  the  figurative  meaning  of  pneuma,  and  from  the 
figurative,  back  to  the  literal,  which  occurs  several  tunes  in  John  3:  5 — 9, 
so  easy  and  natural  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  ;  because  we  have  no  single  word 
that  is  ordinarily  used  to  signify  both  air  and  spirit.  Tet  we  think  our 
translators  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  rendering  pneuma,  in 
some  cases  wind,  and  in  others  spirit,  in  the  same  passage.  Tney  make  a 
discourse,  which  in  the  original  is  well  connected,  to  the  English  reader  very 
incoherent ;  especially  in  the  eighth  verse.  That  the  whole  passage  may  be 
seen  in  its  original  form,  we  will  translate  it,  using  the  word  pneuma  itself, 
instead  of  any  version  of  it,  wherever  it  occurs.  i  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  pneuma,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  pneuma  is  pneuma. 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  pneuma 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  pneuma.9  Since  the  words  water  and  pneuma,  in  the -first  part  of  the 
passage,  are  both  of  them,  in  their  literal  sense,  names  of  material  elements, 
and  it  appears  from  what  follows  that  one  of  them  is  used  in  a  symbolical 
way  to  denote  a  spiritual  element,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  both  of  them 
are  so  used :  i.  e.,  since  pneuma  stands  not  merely  for  literal  air,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  spiritual  air,  we  conclude  that  water  stands  not  merely  for  literal 
water,  but  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  water.  Christ's  meaning  then  is — '  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  two  elements,  which  are  to  the  soul  as  water  and  air 
to  the  body,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Water  is  the  el- 
ement of  external  purification,  and  air  is  the  element  of  internal  life.  So 
that,  laying  aside  the  symbols,  we  may  paraphrase  the  passage  thus : — l Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  an  outward  cleansing,  and  an  inward  quickening,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  oJ~!}od.f 
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There  is  another  lino  of  argument  by  wliich  we  may  reach  the  same  cot 
clusifiii  concerning  the  meaning  of  John  A:  5.     At  the  close   of  Christ* 
discourse  on  the  second  birth,  Nicodcraus  naked  him, '  How  can  these  thins 
be':'     He  answered,    *  Art  thou  a  master   [i.  e.  teacher]   in   Israel,  awi  1 
knowest  not  these  things  V     In  this  answer  he  plainly  intimateu  :::dlthe  • 
doctrine  he  had  delivered   was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  ought  t*  \ 
have  been  known  to  a  professed  teacher  of  the  scriptures.     We  turn  then  *•  | 
the  <  Md  Testament  to  tind  the  original,  of  which  Christ's  teacliing  was  a  copy.  ^ 
In  Kzckicl  oi>:  -"> — -7,  it  is  written, fc  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  j 
you,  and  ye  shall  he  clean :  from  all  your  filthincss,  and  from  all  your  idols,  j 
will  1  cleanse  you.    A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  yov,  and  a  new  spirit  will  ' 
I  put  within  you  ;  and  1  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give   you  an  heart  of  tlesh.     And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you.  - 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  ' 
do  them.'  *  Here  we  discover,  first,  a  prediction  of  the  second  birth:  for  as  \ 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  life,  the  taking  away  of  one  heart,  and  giving  of  an- 
other, must  he  death  and  hirth  ;  and,  secondly,  a  twofold  agency,  described 
by  the  very  terms  that  Christ  uses  in  John  3:  f>,  viz.,  water  and  spirit.    fcI 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  \\\*n\  you  ;  [hut  this  is  not  all ;]  a  new  heart  aim 
will  1  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.'      That  word  kalso 
plainly  implies  that  the  '  new  heart  and  new  spirit'  is  something  over  and 
above"  the  fc  sprinkling  of  clean  water.'     A  glance  at  this  prediction  shows 
that  it  was  the  source  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  second  birth,  the  very  pas- 
sage from  which  he  derived  the  terms  water  and  spirit, — and  well  he  might 
wonder  at  Xicudcuius'  ignorance.      But  what  light  docs  this  passage  throw 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  water  as  Christ  used  it  ?     What  kind  of  water 
fa  here  made  one  of  the  agents  of  regeneration  ?     Our  answer  is  not  doubt- 
ful :  Coil  promises  to  sprinkle  his  people  with  water  so  clean  that  it   shall 
wash  away  'altjheirjilthint'n*  and  all  tJieir  idols.9      This  must  certainly  be 
cleaner  water  than  that  oT  Jordan,  or  any  Baptist  pooL     Its  purifying  prop- 
erties take  effect  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  clianctcr.      In  the  light  of  this 
passage,  we  may  paraphrase  John  3:  5,  thus  : — k  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
that  water  wliich  shall  cleanse  him  from  all  his  filthiness,  and  from  all  his 
idols,  and  of  that  Spirit  which  shall  take  away  his  stony  heart,  and  give  him 
a  heart  to  keep  (rod's  judgments  and  do  them,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.'     Here  is  the  outward  cleansing  and  the  inward  quickening  which 
we  found  before. 

We  will  notice  one  or  two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  same  twofold  agency  appeal's.  John  says,  (1  Epis.  5:  4 — G,)  *  What- 
soever is  born  of  God  overcomcth  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
ovcrcoraeth  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  belie veth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  This  is  he  that  came 
by  water  and  Hood;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.'  Here 
that  new  birth,  which  gives  victory  over  the  world,  is  made  the  effect  of  faith 
in  him  whose  operation  is  twofold — by  water  and  blood.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  blood  in  this  case  is  spiritual ;  for  John  says  in  this  same  epistle  that 
4  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clcanscth  from  all  sin ;'    and  we  know  that  sin  is 
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purged  only  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  The  blood  by  which  Jesus 
Christ  'came,9  was  that  which  he  brought  from  heaven,  (see  John  6:  51,) 
that  which  he  poured  through  the  veins  of  his  spiritual  body,  the  church, 
communicating  to  every  member  the  divine  nature  ;  thus  effecting  the  second 
birth,  and  giving  victory  over  the  world.t  If  then  he  came  by  spiritual  blood, 
he  came  also  by  spiritual  water.  There  would  be  not  only  an  utter  incon- 
gruity of  idea,  but  an  absolute  violation  of  the  plain  import  of  John's 
language,  in  construing  it  as  though  he  meant  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
by  his  otvn  blood,  but  resorted  to  Jordan  for  water.  This  passage  is  evi- 
dently a  parallel  of  John  8:  5,  to  be  explained  as  that  is,  by  comparison  with 
EzekiePs  promise.  We  may  explain  it  thus : — *  This  is  he  who  came  to  effect 
the  second  birth,  and  give  victory  over  the  world,  by  cleansing  power  and 
inward  life.'f  ' 

Again,  Paul  says,  (Titus  8:  5,)  'According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  washing  oj^xegeneration,  and  renewing  qf  ilie1.  Holy  Ghost.9  Here  is 
water  and  spirit.  The  phraseology  in  this  case,  as  clearly  as  in  Jno.  8:  5, 
indicates  its  derivation  from  Ezekiel  36:  25 — 27.  6  The  washing  of  regenr 
eration'  corresponds  to  the  '  sprinkling  with  clean  water ;'  and  ;  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost/  is  almost  identical  with  the  6  giving  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit/ 

To  the  same  class  we  must  refer  Mark  16:  16 — *  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  Here  are  two  requisites  of  salvation.  And  as  we 
have  found  in  the  previous  case,  that  the  two  requisites  of  salvation  are  out- 
ward cleansing  and  inward  life,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  passage  teaches 
the  same  doctrine.  We  need  not,  however,  rely  on  this  presumption.  The 
passage  itself,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  discourse  in  which  it  oc- 
curred, requires  no  collateral  aid  to  establish  its  meaning.  Comparing  Mark 
16:  16,  with  Acts  1:  4 — 8,  and  Matt.  28:  19,  (all  items  of  Christ's  parting 
instructions  to  his  disciples,)  we  find  the  discourse,  put  together,  amounted 
to  this : — John  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence.  Tarry  therefore  at  Jerusalem,  until  ye  receive 
this  baptism.  Then  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  with  the  same 
baptism  ;  i.  e.,  not  in  the  name  of  John,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  He  that  believeth  and  is  thus  baptized,  shall  be  saved,'  &c. 
The  fact  that  the  disciptes  did  not  at  first  thus  understand  this  discourse,  is 
no  valid  objection  to  our  paraphrase.     They  wholly  misunderstood  the  direc- 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  import  of  the  expression,  *  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  see 
the  article  on  the  New  Covenant,  p.  13£. 

t  It  is  probable  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  I  John  5:  6,  to  the  fact  recorded  in  John  19: 
34.  While  Christ  was  on  the  cross,  '  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side, 
and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and  vmttr.'  This  feet  was  doubtless  recorded,  and 
may  be  properly  viewed,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  that  spiritual  effusion  by  which  Christ 
redeems  the  church.  As  such,  it  furnishes  several  interesting"  suggestions :  1.  It  shows 
tlmt  the  redeeming  influence  is  twofold.  2.  It  exposes  the  error  of  those  who  think  that 
one  of  those  influences  is  the  water  of  earthly  streams.  The  blood  and  water  of  salva- 
tion both  flow  from  the  same  fountain — the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ.  3.  It  suggests  the 
relation  which  the  true  spirit nal  blood  and  water  of  Jesus  Christ  bear  to  each  other.— 
Aiwe  have  shown  above  that  the  first  is  an  inward,  and  the  second  an  outward  agency, 
bo  in  the  symbol,  the  blood  issued  from  the  very  heart,  while  the  water  proceeded  from) 
the  pericar^um  which  surrounds  the  heart. 
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tion,  '  Ch  teach  all  nations,'  and  seem  never  to  have  suspected  that  their 
commission  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewry,  till  the  afiair  of  Cornelius. 
Sec  Acts  10.  The  meaning  of  Mark  16: 16,  then,  is  this — '  He  that  better- 
eth  the  word,  and  Ls  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  shall  be  saved.' 

There  can  be  no  honest  doubt  that  all  these  statements  of  the  two  ele- 
ments of  salvation,  (viz.  John  3:  5,  1  John  5:  6,  Titus  3:  5,  and  Mark  16: 
16,)  manifestly  identical  as  they  are  with  each  other,  are  all  to  be  referred, 
as  we  have  especially  referred  Jolm  3:  5,  to  that  notable  promise  of  the  new 
covenant  in  Ezckicl  36:  25 — 27,  as  their  original ;  and  that  promise  shorn 
beyond  all  denial  that  the  water  which  God  employs  in  regeneration  is  not 
an  earthly  element,  but  one  that  is  able  to  purify  men  '  from  all  their  filthi- 
ness  and  from  all  their  idols.' 

Renouncing,  then,  faithfully  and  forever,  the  foolishness  of  those  who,  by 
misinterpreting  these  texts,  exalt  water  baptism  into  partnership  with  the 
Iloly  Ghost  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  regarding  the  t^o  agencies  of  the 
second  birth,  as  both  spiritual,  both  proceeding  from  Christ,  both  taking  ef- 
fect on  spiritual  and  moral  character,  we  proceed  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly the  distinction  between  those  agencies,  their  separate  natures,  and 
operations. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  was  of  a  twofold  character,  verbal  and  «ptr- 
itual.  He  first  instructed  his  disciples  personally,  then  he  ascended  to  the 
Father,  and  sent  upon  them  the  lloly  Ghost.  This  fact,  compared  with  ! 
1  John  5:  6 — 'this  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood,9  (a  text  which  seems  I 
designed  to  be  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  ministry  I 
of  Christ) — suggests  the  theory  tliat  the  first  agency  of  regeneration,  desig-  | 
natcd  by  the  term  water,  is  the  word  of  God,  outward  spiritual  instruction, 
such  as  Christ  ministered  while  he  was  on  earth  in  person:  and  that  the 
second  agency,  designated  by  the  term  blood,  is  that  Spirit  which  was  dis- 
pensed for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  whose  operation  is  on  the 
inward  life.     Let  us  see  if  this  theory  is  supported  by  the  record. 

I.  We  will  notice  in  the  first  place,  some  passages  which  testify  directly 
in  this  matter.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  John  we  have  an  account  of  Christ's 
washing  his  disciples'  feet  with  literal  water.  This  was  evidently  a  symbolical 
transaction.  Accordingly  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  Christ  passes  from  the 
shadow  to  its  spiritual  substance.  On  Peter's  refusing  to  be  washed,  Christ 
says  to  him,  '  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.'  In  this  he 
evidently  refers  to  a  spiritual  washing.  Having  thus  made  known  his  mean- 
ing, he  afterwards  says,  clearly  alluding  to  the  moral  state  of  his  disciples — 
€¥e  are  clean,  but  not  all:9  i.  e.,  Judas  excepted.  In  the  15th  chapter, 
ver.  3,  he  repeats  this  declaration,  using  the  same  words,  and  specifies  the 
agency  by  which  the  disciples  were  cleansed ; — 'Now  ye  are  clean  through 
the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you9  In  the  first  case  he  sets  forth 
water  as  the  symbol  of  that  purifying  agency,  which  in  the  last  case  he  calls 
1  the  word!  of  his  personal  ministry.  Paul's  language  in  Eph.  5:  26,  is  still 
more  directly  to  our  purpose : — '  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word.9  Here  is  the  symbol,  and  the  thing  signified,  in  immediate  con- 
junction. 
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II.  Our  theory  will  receive  indirect  confirmation  by  an  examination  of  the 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term  '  regeneration.'     That  word  occurs  but  twice 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  both  cases  it  stands  connected  with  the  primary 
element  of  the  second  birth.     We  have  already  noticed  one  of  those  instances, 
(Titus  3:  5,)  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  '  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  have  identified  the  ( washing  of  regenerar 
tion'  with  the  '  water'  of  John  3:  5,  and  1  Jolm  5:  6,  and  with  the  '  sprink- 
ling with  clean  water'  of  Ezekiel  36:  25.     The  other  instance  is  Matt.  19: 
28.     After  the  young  ruler  had  gone  away  sorrowful,  Christ  delivered  his 
startling  doctrine  of  the  danger  of  those  who  have  riches.     i  Then  said  Peter, 
Behold  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee.     What  shall  we  have  therefore  ? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,   Ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  oFTiis  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  ^the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     And  every  one  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren,'or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.'      It  is  evident  from  what  goes  before,  and  from  what 
follows  after  the  clause  we  have  marked  by  italics,  that 4  following  Christ  in 
the  regeneration,'  is  equivalent  to  'forsaking  all  for  his  sake.'     Christ  had 
forsaken  father  and  mother,  and  had  adopted  for  his  relations,  those  who  did 
the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.     His  disciples  therefore  in  doing  the  same, 
'followed?  him ;  and  they  had  *  followed  him  in  the  regeneration  ;'  for  what 
term  can  be  found  more  fit  to  describe  the  abandonment  of  one  parentage 
and  the  adoption  of  another,  than  regeneration  ?     '  The  washing  of  regener- 
ation,' then,  is  that  process  of  purification  from  earthly  attachments,  which 
the  disciples  went  through,  during  Christ's  personal  ministry.     It  is  the  neg* 
alive  part  of  the  second  birth,  the  '  putting  off  the  old  map' — not  the  '  put- 
ting on  the  new  man,'  for  thp,t  is  the  rrenewing  of  "the  Efoly  Ghost ;'  and  in 
the  disciples'  case  c  the  Holy  Ghost  yas  not  yet  given.'     It  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  described,  it  beautifully  accords  with  the  first 
part  of  Ezekiel's  promise — L I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean  ;  'from  all  your  jilthiness,  and  from  all  your,  idoh,  will  I  cleanse 
you'     Now  we  ask  by  what  means  did  Christ  purge  hisTBsciples  from  their 
earthly  attachments  ?     What  was  the  4  clean  water'  which  he  sprinkled  upon 
them  ?     The  answer  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  look  through  his 
instructions,  and  observe  their  main  scope.     A  specimen  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  e^rth.'     '  Take  no  thQught 
saying,  wh^t  shall  we  ept  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shp.ll  we 
be  clothed  ?'     *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me.'     It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'    'Labor  ngt  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,'     Here  is  the  ; clean 
water'  which  purged  the  disciples  from  the  idols  of  this  world.     It  was 
Christ's  word.     He  says  himself,  4  Ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I 
have  spoken  i^nto  you'     During  his  personal  ministry,  he  was  fulfilling  the 
first  part  of  the  promise'  '  sprinkling'  his  followers  with  his  word,  cleansing 

them  '  from  all  their  filthiness,  and  from  all  their  idols.9 
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III.  To  sot  this  subject  in  a  still  stronger  light,  we  will  cite,  from  the  New 
Testament,  several  statements  of  the  two  agencies  of  salvation,  which  ire 
matle  in  ilircct  terms,  without  figure  or  syinlxjl.  If  our  theory  10  correct, 
viz.,  that  the  first  agency  of  the  second  birth,  designated  by  water \  is  the 
iron!  of  Christ;  and  that  the  second,  designated  by  nnrit  or  blood,  is  the 
IlolvOhnst,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former,  operating  on  the  understanding,  is 
an  inttUtctuttl  agency,  and  that  the  latter,  operating  on  the  heart,  is  a  qnr- 
it Ktd  agency.  In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
each  of  the  "following  passages,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the  spiritual,  with  an 
intellectual  clement.  *  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  tkuth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.'  John  1:  17.  'Christ  crucified  .  .  .  isthe  jwt&rof 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  1  Cor.  1:  24.  *  God  hath  chosen  you  to  sal- 
vation through  *(*n<  tifmition\)f  the  Spirit  and  belief  OF  the 'truth.' 
2Thcss.  2:  13.  4Yc  have  purified  your  souls,  in  obeying' THE  TRUTH  through 
the  Spirit.'  1  Pet.  1:  22.  4 1  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write 
them  in  their  heart*.'  Ileb.  8:  10/ 

Our  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that,  as  Christ's  ministry  was  of  two  sorts, 
verbal  and  spiritual,  so  the  second  birth  is  effected  bv  two  agencies,  the  word 
and  the  spirit,  signified  by  the  symbols,  wAtcr  and  blood,  operating  respec- 
tively on  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  sanctifying  respectively  the  inward 
and  the  outward  man.  It  should  also  be  noted  as  an  appurtenance  of  this 
conclusion,  that  in  the  original  order  of  Christ's  ministration,  and  doubtless 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  word  goes  before  the  Spirit,  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration before  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Remarks.  1.  These  views  show  the  true  place  of  the  disciples  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  on  the  scale  of  attainment. 
The  disciples  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  of  water,  when  Christ  declared 
them  clean  through  the  word :  but  they  were  not  born  of  the  Sprit,  for  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  had  not  come.  So  the  Old  Testament  saints,  so  far  as  they 
were  sprinkled  with  the  spiritual  word,  and  cleansed  from  idolatry,  were  in 
the  primary  stage  of  the  second  birth,  though  none  were  born  of  God  till  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

2.  These  views  show  the  falsehood  of  the  common  doctrine  of  instantaneous 
regeneration.  This  doctrine  contracts  into  a  moment  of  time,  a  work  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  manifestly  occupied  many  years.  The  first  and 
least  important  half  of  that  work,  viz.,  the  washing  of  regeneration,  required 
the  whole  period  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ ;  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred,  that  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  occupied  at  least  as  long  a 
period.  We  do  not  deny,  but  believe,  that  important  instantaneous  advan- 
ces were  made  in  that  work,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  formation  of  new  pur- 
poses, and  by  new  effusions  of  the  Spirit ;  but  we  object  to  representing  the 
entire  new  birth  by  water  and  Spirit,  as  the  work  of  a  moment,  first,  because 
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0i~*  u  .u      -j  iT. — ~ ty  mouth  the  Lord  Jcsua,   ond  shall  believe  in  thine  heart  that 

S^aJII  Tl    .k    2?  fr?mSh*  d„ead»  tho11  •hah  bc  «"«»•'  Rom.  10:  9.     •  They  overcame 
the  dragon  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  yard  of  their  testimony.'  Rev.  12;  IK 
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Che  representation  is  unscriptural,  and,  secondly,  because  we  believe  they 
who  thus  contract  the  time  of  the  work,  proportionably  undervalue  its  im- 
portance. 

3.  We  perceive  in  the  light  of  this  subject,  two  egregious  mistakes  which 
most  religionists  of  the  present  day  make  in  their  application  of  the  text — 
4  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  First,  they  bring  down  the  term  water  from  its  spiritual 
to  its  literal  meaning,  thus  making  a  carnal  ceremony  one  agent  of  the  second 
birth  ;  and  secondly,  they  bring  down  in  like  manner  the  term  spirit  from  the 
glorious  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  primitive  church,  to  that  inferior  sense 
which  actually  belongs  to  the  term  water  >  thus  reducing  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation to  the  dead  level  of  Judaism. 

4.  We  see  the  importance  of '  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words1  on  the 
subject  of  the  second  birth.  In  almost  every  instance,  where  the  work  of 
salvation  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  a 
twofold  agency.  Whoever  conceives  of  it  as  the  effect  of  outward  instruction 
alone,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  inward^ace  alone,  on  the  other,  has  left  the 
light  of  scripture,  and  is  sure  to  stumble  in  darkness.  Carnal  believers  are 
prone  to  rely  on  outwaei.'agencies.  To  such  we  commend  the  correction  of 
the  apostle — *  Jesus  Christ  came  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.9 
The  danger  to  which  spiritual  persons  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  ascribing 
the  second  birth  to  inward/grace  alone,  or  at  least  of  not  giving  due  impor- 
tance to  outward' instruction.  Much  of  the  testimony  in  the  Perfectionist  of 
1834-5,  was  of  evil  tendency  in  this  respect.  It  was  fashionable  to  run  the 
contrast  between  6  law  and  grace.'  This  phraseology  makes  grace  alone  the 
rival  and  successor  of  the  law.  Now  mark  the  language  which  an  apostle 
uses  in  stating  the  contrast  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations ; 
4  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 
These  are  '  sound  words/  The  gospel  is  a  dispensation  not  of  grace  alone, 
as  antinomiau  Perfectionists  (if  any  such  there  be)  maintain  ;  nor  of  grace 
and  law,  as  Oberlin  Perfectionists  maintain  ;  but  of '  grace  and  truth,'  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  the  power  of  God  alone,  nor  the  power 
of  God  and  the  law  of  God,  but 4  the  power  \)f  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.* 
In  thus  conjoining  truth  with  gv&£e,  we  lay  a  foundation  for  all  those  measures 
which  were  employed  in  the  primitive  church,  for  the  outward  education  and 
correction  of  believerj :  we  make  the  inculcation  of '  sound  doctrine'  a  full 
counterpart  and  safe  successor  of  the  law. 

Finally,  we  exhort  all  who  rejoice  in  the  '  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  also  '  sanctified  and  cleansed  with  the  washing  of  wa- 
ter by  the  word  ;  that  they  may  be  presented  to  Christ,  glorious,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish.' 
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"  As  ho  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those 
Jews  whicli  believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disci- 
ples indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
They  answered  him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  :  how  savest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?  Jesus  answered  them,  Verilv, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And 
the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever :  but  the  Son  ahidoth  ever.  If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  John  8:  30 — 36. 

REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  persons  may  properly  be  said  to 
'believe  on  Chrint,'  who  are  not  saved  from  sin.  Christ  addressed  those 
who  are  here  said  to  have  i  believed  on  him,'  not  as  already  children  of  God, 
but  as  merely  candidates  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel :  and  afterward  he  plainly  told  them  that  they  were  wicked 
men.  See  ver.  37,  40,  &c.  Their  believing  on  him  was  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  divine  authority,  and  a  surrender  of  themselves,  more  or  less  sin- 
cere, to  his  tuition  for  the  time  being.  They  believed  on  him  in  a  general 
way  as  a  teacher,  but  they  could  not  at  that  time  believe  on  him  as  a  spirit- 
ual Savior,  or  in  the  specific  doctrines  by  which  ultimate  salvation  is  effected, 
because  his  revelation  of  himself  in  his  spiritual  character,  and  of  his  great 
system  of  saving  truth,  had  not  then  taken  place,  but  was  awaiting  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  They  had  entered  the 
school  of  the  gospel,  but  had  hardly  yet  commenced  their  studies,  and  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  spiritual  science  which  was  to  be  taught  in  that  school, 
or  of  its  moral  results.  We  learn,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  have 
4  believed  on  Christ,'  that  the  term  4  believer'  is  generic,  and  properly  ex- 
tends to  all  classes  in  the  school ;  from  those  who  have  just  entered,  and  are 
yet  in  a  sinful  state,  to  those  who  have  attained  full  salvation.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  therefore,  we  should  regard  all  as  believers,  who  recognize  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ,  and  surrender  themselves  to  his  instructions ;  all 
who  submit  themselves  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  manifest  faith  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  however  general  and  indefinite.  Revivals,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  churches,  so  far  as  they  turn  men  to  incipient  faith,  cause  them  to 
respect  and  study  the  Bible,  and  thus  introduce  them  to  the  school  of  the 
gospel,  are  to  be  recognized  as  valuable  and  necessary  agencies.  There  are 
multitudes,  undoubtedly,  in  the  sinful  churches,  who  have  been  brought  by 
these  agencies  to  a  submission  to  Christ  as  their  instructor,  and  are  there- 
fore properly  entitled  t<5  the  name  of  believers. 

2.  We  observe  that  Christ  did  not  regard  mere  incipient  faith  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  true  discipleship,  but  made  continuance  of  faith  the  condition  of 
Ins  promise  of  final  illumination  and  liberty.  'He  did  not  say  to  those  who 
believed  on  him, '  You  are  converted,  and  therefore  your  salvation  is  secure.' 
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He  did  not  preach  to  them  the  '  perseverance  of  the  saints.'  But  he  said, 
*  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  It  is  evident  from  the 
subsequent  account,  that  many  of  these  believers  did  very  soon  fall  away  and 
become  bitter  enemies  of  Christ.  The  fact  then  that  a  person  is  converted, 
by  the  influence  of  a  revival  or  other  means,  to  a  present  attention  to  religion, 
and  submission  to  the  instru^ons  of  Christ,  does  not  insure  his  salvation. 
He  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  believer ;  but  whether  he  is  a  true  disciple,  i.  e. 
a  permanent  pupil  of  Christ,  remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  entered  the  school ; 
but  whether  he  has  counted  the  cost  of  a  spiritual  education,  so  that  he  is 
prepared  to  forsake  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  houses,  lands  and  life,  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  not  certain.  The  name  of  disciple  properly  be- 
longs, not  to  mere  believers,  but  to  continuous  believers.  It  is  not  to  betf 
wondered  that  multitudes  who  are  awakened  by  revivals  to  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  claims  of  Christ,  never  attain  even  to  discipleship,  but  immedi- 
ately fall  away.  They  are  generally  led,  by  the  influence  of  those  who  are 
around  and  above  them  in  the  churches,  to  consider  themselves  as  born  of 
God  and  sure  of  heaven ;  to  look  for  no  subsequent  conversion ;  to  expect 
declension,  rather  than  an  upwrard  course.  If  they  were  made  to  know  at  the 
outset  that  conversion  is  but  an  entrance  into  a  school,  in  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  advance  steadily  and  patiently  from  truth  to  truth  till  they  overcome 
all  sin,  and  that  until  they  thus  graduate,  they  are  only  disciples,  not  sons  of 
God,  not  secure  from  apostasy  and  destruction,  we  might  look  for  deeper 
purposes  and  more  durable  conversions.  However,  even  under  the  present 
unfavorable  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  converts  of  the 
churches, continue  to  believe  and  seek  the  words  of  Christ,  more  or  less  ear- 
nestly, and  thus  prove  themselves  true  disciples. 

3.  We  notice  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  liberty  which  it 
gives,  is  promised  to  those  who  have  entered  upon  a  permanent  discipleship, 
as  a  future  attainment.  *  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.'  This  language  implies  that,  though  they  have  believed  on  Christ, 
and  are  true  disciples,  they  do  not  yet  know  the  truth,  and  are  not  yet  made 
free ;  though  they  have  been  converted,  a  second  and  greater  conversion 
awaits  them,  without  which  the  first  cannot  avail  to  give  them  true  freedom. 
We  remark  also,  that  whereas  the  first  conversion  is  an  action  or  purpose  of 
their  own — a  voluntary  movement  by  wliich  they  place  themselves  under  the 
instructions  of  Christ, — the  second  conversion  is  described  as  an  effect  wrought 
upon  them  by  truth.  The  first  is  proximately  their  own  work  ;  the  second 
the  operation  of  God.  If  they  who  labor  to  effect  the  first  conversion  by  in- 
structing men  to  i  change  their  purpose,'  to  *  make  up  their  minds  to  serve 
God,'  &c,  would  aL§p  instruct  them  that  this  change  of  purpose  and  making 
up  the  mind  is  the  introduction  not  to  the  second  birth,  but  only  to  disciple- 
ship, and  that  they  are  to  look  forward  to  a  second  Conversion,  in  which  the 
principal  agent  is  not  their  own  will,  but  the  spiritual  power  of  truth,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  this  kind  of  revival  preaching. 

4.  It  is  apparent  from  the  passage  under  consideration  that  the  second 
conversion  which  is  promised  to  true  disciples,  is  nothing  less  than  a  deliver- 
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an,'-:  tV  _n  all  sin.  When  Christ  ha?  said  to  them  that  believed  on  him,  •  I: 
\<.  .■  \::.:iiw?  in  my  word  ...  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  sLaE 
u..is:  y  hi  free/  they  replied,  (as  persons  having  a  high  conceit  of  their  on 
su:o  naturally  would,)  i  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  [i.  e.  members  of  the  tns 
church.]  a^l  were  never  in  lx>nda^e  to  any  man :  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shiE : 
l-o  made  free?'  He  answered,  4  IWily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  tchosomf 
<i  tfititt'th  sin,  is  the  servant  *\f  sin;9  i.  e.,  -though  you  are  Abraham's 
soo«L  the  chosen  people  of  God,  members  of  the  true  church,  externally  free- . 
men,  though  you  even  believe  on  me,  and  have  commenced  a  true  disciple  ; 
ship,  yet  if  you  commit  sin,  the  worst  of  slavery,  viz.  spiritual  bondage,  ii  \ 
upon  y«»u.'  Thus  he  plainly  gave  them  to  understand  that  when  he  said,  -. 
4  Ye  shall  be  made/nr,'  he  referred  to  freedom  from  sin.  And  it  is  evi-  ' 
dent  he  intended  freedom  from  all  sin,  from   the  obvious  and  necessary  in>  , 

fr»rt  of  the  sentence,  '  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin/—  ' 
o  say,  (as  some  would  have  it,)  c  Whosoever  committeth  sin  habitually  is  , 
the  servant  of  sin,  would  amount  to  this — '  Whosoever  is  the  servant  of  sin,  . 
is  the  servant  of  sin ;'  a  mere  tautology.  The  interpolation  of  the  word  | 
hahiUiallyi  or  of  any  equivalent  word,  is  wholly  unauthorized,  unnecessary, 
and  destructive  of  the  force  of  the  passage.  Christ's  meaning  manifestly  u 
that  the  commission  of  the  least  sin  is  proof  of  a  sinful  state  of  heart,  and 
coiwi|uently  of  permanent  spiritual  bondage  to  sin — a  sentiment  which  the 
scrutiny  of  sound  theologians  always  confirms.  Entire  freedom  from  sin, 
then,  is  the  blessing  which  Christ  promises  to  his  true  disciples,  as  the  efTect 
of  their  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  truth.  With  any  attainment  short  of 
this,  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  truth,  or  to  possess  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  He  may  be  a  believer,  and  a  true  disciple,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
highest  souse  a  Christian.  He  has  not  taken  the  second  degree  in  the  gos- 
pel, to  which  the  first  is  only  an  introduction.* 

*  Tin1  inquiry  may  ari*n«  whether  two  conversion*  are  necessary  in  all  cases — whether 

*  person  may  not  pass  directly  from  n  stale  olirreli^ion  to  perfect  holiness.  If  \vc  have 
regard,  in  answering  this  question,  lo  the  irrcal  Curt  thai  Judaism  preceded  Christianity, 
or  to  the  general  history  of  the  primitive  church,  or  to  our  own  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  most  Perfectionists,  we  must  «:iy  thnt  it  is  ut  least  a  general  principle,  that 
men  hy  their  first  conversion  nre  introduced  to  sinful  disciple«hip,  and  that  they  reach 
perfect  holiness  only  hy  a  second  conversion.  Indeed  in  the  order  of  nature  it  is  neces- 
sarily (rue  that  (he  attention  in  find  turned  lo  religion  in  general,  and  only  at  a  subse- 
quent period  lo  those  particular  truths  oi%  religion  which  give  freedom  from  Bin.  More- 
«rcr  wo  douht  whether  men,  without  some  preparatory  religious  influences,  are  in  a 
spiritual  condition  adapted  to  apprehend  the  advanced  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  reli- 
gious influence  necessary,  however,  may  be  supplied,  in  some  cases,  hy  the  general 
moral  and  religious  education  which  is  common  to  all  in  such  a  country  as  this,  without 
«  prolcN.sion  of  religion,  or  connection  with  a  church.  All  persons,  in  a  land  of  Bibles 
«ttd  religious  instruction,  are  necessarily  in  a  spiritual  slate  very  different  from  that  of 
heat  lun.  So  that  if  we  admit  (as  facts  seem  to  require)  that  some  have  passed  directly 
Irani  irreligion  to  perfect  holiness,  this  would  not  invalidate  the  general  principle,  that 

*  preparatory  religious  stale  must  precede  mature  Christian  experience. 
The  true  question  in  Ihe  matter  is  this  :  Admitting  (hat  in  the  order  of  nature  a  twofold 

process  in  necessary,  may  not  the  interval  between  the  first  conversion  and  the  second, 
In  the  progress  of  (iod's  victory  over  sin,  be'shortciicd,  so  that  they  shall  be  to  all  in- 
tent* anil  purposes,  one,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned  1  Wc  in-line  to  the  affirmative. — 
ft  is  obvious  that  Ihe  interval  between  the  two  conversions,  even  under  present  influ- 
ence*, is  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
jects*    Wo  boliovo  that  Paul,  in  consequence  of  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  and  his 
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5.  We  learn  from  this  passage  that  the  true  division  line  between  those 
who  have  security  of  salvation  and  those  who  have  not,  lies  between  those 
who  are  free  from  gin,  and  those  who  are  n&t.  After  saying,  '  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin/  thus  determining  who  are  servants, 
Christ  proceeds — '  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever:  but  the  Son 
abideth  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed.' In  other  words, '  He  that  commits  sin  is  in  a  servile  condition,  and 
like  literal  servants  is  exposed  at  any  time  to  be  dismissed  from  the  household, 
and  must  ultimately  leave  it,  either  by  dismissal  or  by  becoming  a  son.  As 
a  servant,  he  is  n$t  a  permanent  member  of  the  family.  But  a  son  is  by 
blood  indissolubly  joined  to  his  father,  and  has  a  natural,  perpetual  right  in 
the  household.  If  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  revelation  of  the  truth, 
shall  make  you  free  from  all  sin,  and  identify  you  with  himself,  you  shall  be 
free  from  all  fear  ot  dismissal  from  the  household  of  God ;  and  this  is  freedom 
indeed.'  During  the  period  of  discipleship,  then,  i.  e.  after  the  first  con- 
version, and  before  the  second,  while  the  believer  is  on  the  one  hand  a  pupil 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  a  servant  of  sin,  his  relation  to  God 
is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  one  :  he  has  no  right  to  feel  secure.  But  af- 
ter the  second  conversion,  when  he  has  been  made  free  from  sin  by  the  truth, 
and  has  passed  from  discipleship  to  sonship,  his  relation  to  God  is  necessarily 
permanent,  and  he  has  a  right  to  feel  secure. 

We  apprehend  that  the  great  dispute  between  Methodists  and  Calviniste 
about  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  might  be  adjusted  by  introducing  the 
theory  of  two  conversions.  Methodists  prove  by  appeal  to  a  variety  of  texts, 
that  the  promises  of  salvation  are  conditional.  So  indeed  they  are,  to  the 
subjects  of  the  first  conversion.  '  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  ...  ye  shall 
know  the  truth.'  This  if  everywhere  confronts  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
sinful  discipleship.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvinists  prove  by  appeal  to  an 
equal  variety  of  texts  that  the  promises  of  salvation  are  unconditional. — 
Again  we  say,  so  indeed  they  are  to  the  subjects  of  the  second  conversion. 
'  The  Son  abideth  ever.9  '  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God/ 
While  the  first  conversion  is  liable  to  failure,  because  it  is  in  a  degree  the 
work  of  man's  will,  the  second  is  forever  sure,  because  it  is  wholly  the  work 
of  God.  The  texts  quoted  by  Methodists  on  one  side,  and  by  Calvinists  on 
the  other,  clash  with  each  other  when  they  are  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  believers  ;  but  harmonize  perfectly,  when  they  are  applied  separately  to 

intellectual  discipline,  outstripped  those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  and  reached  the 
truth  which  gives  freeddm  from  sin  in  advance  of  them  all.  It  seems  then  not  improb- 
able, that  a*  the  victory  of  truth  progresses,  God  may  accumulate  influences  whicb 
shall  effect  in  all  cases,  the  same  rapidity  of  transition  whicb  was  effected  by  individual 
zeal  and  penetration  in  the  case  of  Paul.  If  we  take  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  as  a  type  of  the  transition  from  the  fi-st  conversion  to  the  second, 
(and  such  an  accomodation  seems  lo  be  authorized  by  1  Cor.  10:  11,)  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  a  very 
long  interval.  The  Jew*  were  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  between  the  bod  of  their 
bondage  and  the  land  of  promise.  But  if  they  bad  been  faithful  to  God,  and  fit  for  the 
blessings  of  the  land  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/  they  might  have  aaased  over  in* 
a  few  da  vs. 
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the  two  classes.  Both  parties  in  the  controversy  are  right,  and  both  aw 
wrons.  The  Methodists  arc  right  in  asserting  that  sinful  believers  are  liafe 
to  fall  away,  but  wrong  iu  extending  this  assertion  to  those  who  are  horn^ 
God  and  saved  from  sin.  The  Calvinists  are  ri^ht  in  asserting  that  ktb 
saints  [i.e.  they  who  are  saved  from  sin]  will  infallibly  persevere  untoettf 
nal  life,'  but  wrong  in  extending  this  assertion  to  sinful  believers.  We  agree 
with  the  Methodists  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  u 
applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  first  conversion,  tends  to  encourage  carnal  se- 
curity and  sloth,  because  it  finds  in  them  sinful  hearts,  prone  to  abuse  bles- 
sings. And  wc  agree  with  the  Calvinists  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints,  as  applied  to  those  who  arc  really  born  of  God,  is  safe 
and  edifying,  because  it  finds  in  them  no  sin,  and  of  course  njo  disposition  to 
abuse  it ;  while  it  comforts,  strengthens,  and  establishes  them  in  holiness. 

In  like  manner  the  chief  dispute  between  Perfectionists  and  Imperfection- 
ists,  might  be  adjusted  by  recurrence  to  the  theory  of  two  classes  of  believers. 
On  the  one  hand,  Perfectionists  insist  that  the  primitive  believers  were  per- 
fectly holy.  This  is  a  truth  which  can  never  be  successfully  assailed,  so  long  I 
as  it  h  limited  in  its  application  to  those  who  had  advanced  from  primary 
disciplc.-hip  to  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  according  to  Christ's  prom- 


that  the  primitive  believers  were  carnal.  Tins  is  a  truth  equally  unassailable, 
if  it  is  restricted  to  those  who  were  *  babes  in  Christ/*  i.  e.  incipient  believ- 
ers. By  confounding  the  two  classes,  and  arraying  the  texts  which  relate  to 
them  separately,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  an  endless  dispute  may  be  spun 
out  on  the  question  whether  perfect  holiness  existed  in  the  primitive  church. 
By  admitting  the  distinction  of  cl-isses,  and  assigning  each  text  to  its  appro- 
priate class,  Perfectionists  may  allow  full  force  to  all  the  evidence  which  their 
opponents  adduce  to  prove  the  sinfulness  of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet 
maintain  their  position  that  perfect  holiness  existed  in  that  church,  and  is  the 
standard  of  mature  Christianity. 

It  was  the  special  glory  of  the  primitive  church,  that  its  platform  was 
broad  enough  to  hold  all  believers — from  those  who  were  just  beginning  to 
struggle  with  sin,  to  those  who  had  attained  perfect  and  everlasting  holiness. 
On  the  one  hand  it  did  not,  like  the  platforms  of  mostmodern  churches,  bar 
out  those  who  believed  and  professed  perfection ;  and  on  the  other,  it  did  not, 
like  the  platforms  of  many  ultra-Perfectionists,    thrust  all  sinful  disciples 

*  This  expression  (in  1  Cor.  3:  1)  evidently  does  not  refer,  as  imperfectionists  gener- 
ally insist,  to  the  infancy  of  the  dirine  nature,  which  constitutes  men  sons  of  God.  If 
it  did,  the  passage  in  which  il  occurs,  by  representing  'babes  in  Christ*  as  sinful, 
would  directly  contradict  1  John  3:  9 — '  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,* 
&c.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  infant  bdierersin  Christ;  and  this  is  a 
very  different  term  from  infant  sons  of  God.  The  term  believer,  as  we  have  seen,  covers 
both  classes  in  the  school  of  Christ;  while  the  term  son  of  God,  belongs  only  to  th.i 
advanced  class.  A  recent  believer  may  be  called  a  *  babe  in  Christ1  with  reference  to 
the  infancy  of  his  belief,  and  without  any  reference  to  his  spiritual  nature.  Infant  bt- 
lievers  ore  undoubtedly  'carnal;'  but  'he  that  is  born  of  God,  [whether  infant  or  mature,] 
doth  not  commit  sin/ 
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*  into  outer  darkness  :'  but  it  made  room  for  all ;  gave  a  home  of  union  and 
love  to  all ;  and  every  one,  whether  weak  or  strong  in  faith,  found  there  his 
'  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.'  Such  a  platform  is  glorious,  because  it 
bridges  over  the  whole  chasm  between  a  sinftd  world  and  heaven.  The  plat- 
forms of  most  modern  churches  are  near  enough  to  a  sinful  world,  but  there 
is  a  '  great  gulf  between  them  and  heaven :  and  the  platforms  of  many 
inodern  Perfectionists  are  near  enough  to  heaven,  but  there  is  a  'great  gulf 
between  them  and  a  sinful  world.  The  platform  of  the  primitive  church 
united  the  advantages  of  both.  It  was  not  a  starving  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zion,  where  men  only  hoped  to  reach  the  top  after  death ;  nor  yet 
was  it  an  armed  and  frowning  fortress  on  the  top  of  that  Mount,  where  a 
favored  few  gloried  in  their  exaltation,  while  they  repulsed  from  them  a  world 
of  sinners :  but  it  was  a  *  way  op  holiness'  reaching  from  the  very  foot 
to  the  very  top  of  Zion,  easily  accessible  to  the  world  at  one  end,  and  open-  (/ 
ing  into  the  glories  of  eternity  at  the  other.  On  it  the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord,  of  every  grade  of  faith,  found  footing  and  help,  for  their  whole  jour- 
ney from  earth  to  heaven.  Such  a  church  platform  is  the  very  thing  needed 
above  all  others  at  the  present  hour.  Wesley  and  his  associates  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  re-opening  the  way  of  holiness ;  but  they  failed.  Their  chief  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  road,  and  so  they  neglected  to 
clear  away  fully  the  rubbish  at  the  upper  end.  The  main  body  and  ruling 
power  of  their  church  was,  from  the  beginning,  the  lower  class  of  believers ; 
and  their  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  work  of  effecting  the  first  con- 
version. Perfect  holiness  was  only  a  secondary  appendage  to  Methodism, 
even  in  its  best  days.  Hence  as  the  life  of  that  church  has  decayed,  its  at- 
tention to  perfection  has  naturally  grown  less  and  less,  till  now  it  is  like  the 
other  churches,  only  a  school  for  sinful  disciples.  The  lower  class  of  believers 
has  swallowed  up  the  other,  and  now  occupies  the  whole  platform.  Besides. 
Wesley,  in  denying  the  secjurity  of  the  higher  class,  left  a  dismal  barrier  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  way  of  holiness,  .which  broke  the  communication  of  his 
church  with  heaven.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  without  much  alteration, 
to  Oberlin  Perfectionism,  which,  in  respect  to  the  secondary  place  of  perfect 
holiness,  the  insecurity  of  the  higher  class  of  believers,  and  every  other  essen- 
tial feature,  is  only  an  attempted  repetition  of  the  system  of  Wesley,  The 
erection  of  a  church  in  which  perfect  and  everlasting  holiness  shall  reign  at 
the  centre,  while  b'elievers  in  every  stage  of  discipleship  shall  find  in  it  a 
home,  is  a  work  which  remains  yet  to  be  done.  And  it  must  be  done  before 
the  kingdom  and  dominion  under  the  whole  heaven  can  be  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High. 

A  practical  deduction  from  the  views  that  have  been  presented  which  we 
wish  in  conclusion  to  suggest  and  impress,  is,  that  Perfectionists  ought  not  to 
despise  and  oppose  c  revivals,'  (by  which  we  mean  special  awakenings  of  at- 
tention to  the  general  subject  of  religion,)  but  to  encourage  and  promote  them, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  and  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  the  general  object  of  turning  men 
from  mammonism  and  vanity,  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  attention  to  his 
word.    Such  revivals,  though  they  do  not  place  their  converts  on  the  ground 
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tf  perfect  holiness,  introduce  them  to  the  school  of  Christ,  and  make  ftem 
candidate*  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  liberty  of  the  gospel. 
Perfectionism  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  such  a  revival ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  become  Perfectionists  within  the  last  ten  years,  had  previously  been 
converts  and  laborers  in  such  revivals.  The  first  conversion,  though  it  has 
not  the  security,  and  of  itself  cannot  save  the  soul,  is  a  preparatory  step  to 
the  second  conversion,  and  as  such  should  be  valued. 

At  the  same  time  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  it  but  half  a  revival,  where 
non-professors  only  arc  converted.  A  whole  revival  would  be  one  in  which, 
as  fast  as  *  the  *  impenitent'  were  converted  to  discipleship,  the  4  professors' 
would  be  converted  to  perfect  holiness.  The  work  of  conviction  would  ad- 
vance as  fast  in  the  church  as  out  of  it;  and  the  shout  of '  sinners  saved  from 
hell/  would  bo  answered  by  the  shout  of  '  Christians'  saved  from  sin. 


§  33.    THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  that  regeneration  is  the  peculiar  attainment 
of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  that  the  legal  or  semi-spiritual  experience  of 
Judaism  was  only  the  preparative  of  this  attainment ;  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  believers  in  the  primitive  church — a  carnal  class,  not  free  from 
sin,  though  baptized  with  the  Spirit — and  a  spiritual  or  perfect  class,  to 
whom  alone  belonged  the  title  of  *  sons  of  God.'  We  have  shown  also  that 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  class,  though  not  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  clearly  took  place  in  individual  cases, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  greater  numbers  at  a  later 
period.  We  have  ascribed  this  transition  to  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, apprehended  and  appropriated  by  the  believer  in  his  inmost  life  ;  and 
we  have  defined  the  change  as  one  in  which  the  flesh  is  crucified  and  the 
spirit  raised  to  victory,  so  that  the  subject  ceases  to  be  carnal,  and  becomes 
truly  a  spiritual  man.  We  propose  now  to  examine  the  records  of  the  primi- 
tive church  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  traits  of  char- 
acter which  distinguish  spiritual  from  carnal  believers. 

1.  The  first  point  we  notice  is  that  the  spiritual  man  has  a  renewed  mind. 
•He  that  is  spiritual,'  says  Paul,  'judgeth  [i.  e.  discerneth]  all  things.' 
ICor.  2:  15.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  he  'has  the  mij)d  of  Christ.'  Ver.  16. 
His  intellect  is  not  only  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  which  c  searcheth 
the  deep  things  of  God,'  but  is  assimilated  to  it,  and  acts  in  unison  with  it. 
He  has  the  mind  of  the  i  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
Image  of  him  that  created  him.'  Col.  3:  10.  (See  also  Eph.  4:  23,  &  Rom. 
12:  2.)  This  renewed  mind  is  strong  and  penetrating.  Like  the  Word  of 
God  bv  which  it  is  created,  and  to  which  it  is  assimilated,  it  is  4  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword ;'  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  may 
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nay  that  '  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  it.'  Hence  it  receives  without 
staggering  and  readily  apprehends  divine  mysteries  which  mere  human  intel- 
lects are  unable  to  see  or  bear.  '  We  speak  wisdom,'  says  Paul,  *  among 
them  that  are  perfect, — even  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  he  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  spirit, — which  things  also  we  speak.'  1  Cor.  2: 
6 — 13.  But  he  did  not  speak  these  things  to  carnal  believers.  To  the  mass 
of  the  Corinthian  church  he  said,  '  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ.  I  have  fed 
you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it ; 
neither  yet  now  are  ye  able.'  1  Cor.  3:  12.  They  were  baptized  by  the 
Spirit,  but  they  had  not  the  renewed  mind,  and  were  unfit  for  the  discover- 
ies which  God  held  in  readiness  for  them.  In  the  same  manner  Paul  dis- 
coursed to  the  Hebrews.  4  We  have  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be 
understood,  seeing  that  ye  are  dull  of  hearing.  For  when  for  the  time  ye 
ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  what  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk, 
and  not  of  strong  meat.  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful  in  the 
word  of  righteousness ;  for  he  is  a  babe :  [nepios,  in  Greek,  which  is  the 
word  used  in  1  Cor.  3:  1.]  For  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of 
full  age,  [or  perfect — teleios  in  Greek,  the  word  used  in  1  Cor.  2:  6,]  even 
those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil.'  Heb.  5:  11 — 14.  In  both  of  these  passages  (1  Cor.  2,  and  Heb. 
5,)  the  same  two  classes — the  nepioi  and  iheteleioi,  the  babes  and  the  per' 
feet — are  defined ;  and  the  perfect  are  distinguished  from  the  babes  by  hav- 
ing a  far-seeing,  discriminating,  robust,  spiritual  understanding.  To  these 
we  will  add  another  passage,  of  kindred  character,  in  which  some  important 
fruits  of  the  renewed  mind  are  brought  to  view.  i  He  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  &c,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  [teleion] 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ :  that  we  hence- 
forth be  no  more  children,  [nepioi,']  tossed  to  and  fro ,  and  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  where- 
by they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.'  Eph.  4:  11 — 14.  The  mind  of  Christ  not 
only  apprehends  freely  the  mysteries  of  God,  but  detects  readily  the  impos- 
tures of  the  devil ;  so  that  the  spiritual  man  is  firm  and  steady  in  the  truth 
of  the  gospel.  We  may  take  this  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  believ- 
ers. They  who  are  i tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine?  are  babes,  i.  e.  carnal  believers.  Spiritual  believers  are  stable- 
minded. 

2.  Another  extinguishing  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  man  is  a  loving 
Jieart.  For  proof  of  this  point  we  might  adduce  the  whole  of  John's  first- 
epistle,  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  defining  the  character  of  a 
regenerate  man,  and  constantly  makes  brotherly  love  the  leading  test-mark. 
But  we  will  continue  our  examination  of  Paul.    He  says  in  the  sequel  of  hi* 
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discourse  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  distinction  between  the  canal 
and  the  spiritual  man — i  Yc  are  yet  carnal ;  for  whereas  there  is  among  y* 
envying ,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  [or  factions ,]  are  ye  not  oarnal,  mi 
walk  as  men?9  1  Cor.  3:  3.  Sedation  from  the  world,  and  stern  warfsw 
with  its  evils,  are  not  evidences  of  carnality ;  but  envyings,  strifes  and  bt- 
tions  within  the  circle  of  believers ,  testify  unequivocally  that  selfish,  mat- 
newed  hearts  arc  there.  The  apostle  does  not  halve  the  matter.  He  recog- 
nizes no  such  thing  as  an  envious,  contentious  spiritual  man.  The  iinport.of 
his  testimony  is,  that  among  spiritual  believers  there  is  no  quarreling.  This 
result  flows  in  part  from  the  fact,  already  brought  to  view,  that  such  believ- 
ers have  a  renewed  mind,  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  consequently  think  in 
unison.      But  its  true  source  is  the  renewed  heart.     The  spiritual  man 

*  dwells  in  love.'  He  has  gained  the  crown  of  all  attainments,  the  '  bond  of 
perfectness,'  wliich  is  charity.  Carnal  believers  may  have  many  of  the  ex- 
ternal gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  spiritual  only  have  that  loving  heart  which 

*  suffercth  long,  and  is  kind,  euvieth  not,  vavmteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seekcth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinkcth  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 
beareth  all  things,  belicvcth  all  tilings,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things; 
never  faileth.'  ICor.  13: 4 — 8.     This  unquestionably  is  the  grand  attainment 
which  divides  the  spiritual  from  the   carnal  believer — the  full-born  son  of 
God  from  tho  *  babe  in  Christ/     For  Paid  says — 4  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  became  as  soun- 
ding brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  liave  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  1  am  nothing ;  and 
though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  itprojiteth  me  nothing.9  1  Cor.  13:  1—3. 
Here  are  many  and  great  gifts  and  graces  wluch  a  man  may  have,  and  yet 
not  be  a  son  of  God.     It  should  be  noticed  that  charity  is  distinguished  not 
only  from  gifts  of  utterance,  revelations,  and  wonder-working  faith,  but  even 
from  that  which  is  commonly  accounted  charity,  viz.  benevolence  to  the  poor, 
and  from  self-sacrificing  devotion.     Indeed  any  one  who  will  study  the  defi- 
nition of  charity  above  quoted,  will  perceive  that  it  is  far  from  being  that 
outward-bound,  bustling  quality  of  character  which  usually  passes  for  reli- 
gious benevolence.     Its  elements  are  mostly  negative.     The  idea  of  *  doing 
good*  is  not  very  prominent  in  it,  but  as  Paul  says  of  it  in  another  place, 
4  it  worketh  ?io  ill.9     It  is  just  that  quality  which  fits  a  man  to  live  in  social 
contact  with  his  fellow  men,  without  giving  offense,  and  without  taking  of- 
fense,   It  implies  a  thorough  extinction  of  selfishness,  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  interests  of  others  and  of  the  value  of  peace,  and  a  quiet  reliance  on 
the  faithfulness  of  eternal  love.     The  man  who  has  it  will  live  in  peace,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sons  of  discord.  He  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  envious,  grudging, 
murmuring,  evil-eyed  spirit. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  this  unobtrusive  spiritual  quality  is  what  is 
needed  for  the  cure  of  the  world's  miseries,  far  more  than  an  enlargement  of 
the  '  doing-good'  sort  of  benevolence,  or  an  extension  of  the  rules  of  the 
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Peace  Societies,  or  the  introduction  of  the  social  principles  of  Fourier  and 
Owen.  Whoever  has  looked  into  the  world  reflectingly,  knows  that  selfish- 
ness, engendering  jealousies  and  strife,  is  the  most  universal  and  inveterate 
malady  of  human  society.  Charity,  as  defined  by  Paul,  is  the  cure  for  this 
malady.  With  charity  the  world  might  be  a  very  comfortable  Paradise, 
though  its  external  institutions  should  remain  unchanged.  Without  it,  the 
most  perfect  organization  can  only  be  a  well  disciplined  Bedlam. 

.Charity  is  the  very  essence  of  holiness.  The  terms  holiness,  perfection, 
salvation  from  sin,  &c,  except  as  they  are  used  as  designations  of  charity, 
are  mere  shibboleths.  The  idea  of  being  sons  of  God  before  charity  is  at- 
tained, is  false,  if  Paul  is  true ;  for  he  says,  *  If  I  have  not  charity,  1  am 
twthing.'  Our  second  criterion  therefore  of  the  state  of  believers,  is  this : 
Mnvyings,  strifes,  and  factions  are  marks  of  carnal  believers.  Spiritual  be- 
lievers are  free  from  selfishness,  and  have  hearts  of  love  and  peace  which 
exclude  strife. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  man  is  an  unquenchable  desire 
of  progress.  Paul  was  certainly  a  fit  representative  of  the  spiritual  class. 
Let  us  see  what  was  his  state  of  mind.  He  says — i  I  count  all  things  but 
loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  that  I  may  know  him, 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death  ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect :  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to 
have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  I  do;  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  Ipres$ 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.9 
Phil.  3:  8 — 15.  Was  there  ever  a  more  vivid  expression  of  God-like  ambi- 
tion !  The  apostle  adds — '  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect, 
be  thus  minded  ;' — and  i  thus  minded*  will  every  one  be  who  is  truly  spir- 
itual. A  thirst  for  progressive  conquest  in  the  field  of  spiritual  attainment, 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  renewed  mind  and  the  loving  heart ;  and 
no  imagination  of  having  attained  to  unimprovable  perfection,  or  of  being  a 
passive  subject  of  grace,  will  prevent  the  spiritual  man  from  pressing  onward 
in  the  knowledge  and  service  of  Christ. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  spiritual  man,  then,  are  a  discriminating 
and  stable  mind,  a  quiet,  lo\djig  heart,  and  an  energetic  ambition  for  im- 
provement. We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  these  may  not  be 
a  Perfectionist  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  for  that  properly  enough  in- 
cludes all  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  holiness  ;  but  we  do  say  that  without 
these  characteristics  a  man  cannot  be  called  4  perfect'  or  *  spiritual'  in  the 
primitive  sense ; — he  belongs  among  the  nepioi,  not  among  the  teleioi. 
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The  second  birth  differs  materially  from  natural  birth  in  one  respect,  vii-, 
— the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  personal  existence,  while  the  former 
is  a  change  superinduced  upon  a  previous  personal  existence.  In  natural 
birth  a  person  altogether  new  begins  to  exist ;  the  present  life  of  that  person 
is  not  the  continuation  or  product  of  an  antecedent  life ;  his  memory  goes  not  i 
back  to  a  time  before  he  was  l>orn.  But  when  a  man  is  'born  again/  his 
new  state  is  based  on  a  former  life  ;  he  carries  with  him  the  consciousness  of 
a  past  existence  ;  his  memory  refers  to  a  period  before  his  spiritual  birth,  as 
well  as  after  it ;  his  life  is  new  as  being  changed,  but  not  new  as  commencing 
existence  ;  his  spirit  has  received  new  vitality  and  he  dwells  in  a  new  element, 
but  his  individual  properties  and  powers,  constitutional  and  acquired,  are 
those  which  he  had  when  he  was  a  natural  man. 

And  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  natural  Hfe  that  regeneration  is* 
continuation  rather  than  a  beginning  of  existence.  It  is  manifest  from  the 
representations  of  scripture,  as  we  have  shown  heretofore,  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  spiritual  life  previous  to  regeneration.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  both  before  and  after  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  there  was  a  transitional  religious  experience,  partly  legal  and  partly 
spiritual,  which  distinguished  them  from  natural  men,  but  did  not  constitute 
them  sons  of  God.  Regeneration — the  peculiar  attainment  of  the  Christian 
dispensation — had,  in  all  awes,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  preliminary  experience 
for  its  basis.  In  becoming  sons  of  God,  men  were  conscious  of  a  continuation 
not  only  of  a  past  existence,  but  of  a  previous  spiritual  life.  The  regenerate 
state  was  the  crowning  product — the  harvest — of  the  transitional  state. 

With  an  eye  to  this  uifterence  between  natural  birth  and  the  second  birth, 
we  perceive,  that  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  regeneration,  by  help  of  natural  analogies,  we  ought  to  choose  our  illustra- 
tions from  cases  which  present  a  transition  from  one  form  of  life  to  another, 
rather  than  from  those  in  which  there  is  only  a  beginning  of  existence.  If 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  were  true,  and  if  men  in  their  present  natural 
existence  had  a  continuation  of  the  consciousness  which  belonged  to  a  previous 
existence,  natural  birth  would  be  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  second  birth. 
But  as  facts  are,  regeneration  is  really  more  like  the  change  which  takes 
place  when  the  worm  becomes  a  butterfly,  than  like  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  for 
the  butterfly's  life  is  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the  worm ;  whereas  the 
child's  life  is  an  absolute  beginning. 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  an  illustration  such  as  the  case  demands. 
Christ  says  : — 4  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit 
of  herself;  first  tlie  blade;  tJten  the  ear  ;  after  that,  tiiefull  corn  in  the  ear. 
But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle, 
because  the  harvest  is  come.'    Mark  4:  26 — 29.    It  matters  little  whether 
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Christ  designed  this  to  be  a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  extended 
dispensation,  or  of  that  kingdom  as  existing  in  the  souls  of  individuals  ;  for 
one  of  these  is  the  correspondent  of  the  other,  and  the  parable  is  therefore 
applicable  to  both.  Christ  used  the  figure  of  seed-sowing  so  often  to  repre- 
sent the  growth  of  the  word  of  God  in  individuals,  that  we  naturally  under- 
stand him  as  using  it  so  here.     What  then  are  we  taught  by  this  similitude?  ■ 

1.  It  divides  the  spiritual  growth  which  follows  the  implantation  of  the  word, 
into  three  developments — i  first  the  blade;  then  the  ear;  after  that,  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear?  2.  Since  the  ear  is  all  that  is  ultimately  valuable  in  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  second  developement,  the  parable  teaches  by  implication 
that  the  essential  form  of  spiritual  life — that  which  alone  is  really  fruitful  and 
profitable — is  not  evolved  when  the  word  is  first  implanted,  but  appears  at  a 
subsequent  period,  after  a  preliminary  process  of  inferior  experience.  3.  The 
growth  of  the  ear  to  its  fulness  before  the  harvest,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  that 
ripening  of  character  by  discipline  which  precedes  the  transfer  of  spiritual 
beHfcvers  to  the  resurrection  world.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
sketch  presented  in  this  parable  exactly  tallies  with  the  theory  of  spiritual  life 
which  we  have  heretofore  deduced  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  great  facts  of  our  theory  are  these ;    1.    The  implantation  of  the  word ; 

2,  a  semi-spiritual,  semi-sinful  experience ;  3,  the  second  birth,  or  commence- 
ment of  holiness ;  4,  the  discipline  by  which  the  sons  of  God  are  perfected ; 
5,  the  judgment.  Corresponding  to  these  we  have  in  the  parable,  1,  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  ;  2,  the  growth  of  the  blade  ;  3,  the  development  of  the 
ear ;  4,  the  growth  of  the  ear  to  its  fulness ;  5,  the  harvesting.  The  second 
birth,  then,  is  represented  by  the  development  of  the  ear ;  and  of  course  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  semi-spiritual  state  which  precedes  it,  as  the 
development  of  the  ear  bears  to  the  growth  of  the  blade.  Now  the  plant 
preserves  its  identity  through  all  the  processes  of  its  growth.  The  birth  of 
the  ear,  though  a  distinct  and  very  important  phenomenon,  is  not  like  the 
birth  of  a  child,  an  absolute  beginning  of  individual  existence,  but  it  is  a 
crisis  commencing  a  new  stage  in  the  growth  which  began  at  the  germination 
of  the  blade.  At  this  crisis  the  flower  of  the  plant  discloses  itself,  the  pollen 
descends  upon  it,  impregnation  takes  place,  and  seed  answering  to  that  which 
was  sown,  and  containing  the  perpetu^iing  principle,  first  begins  to  exist. — 
This  is  obviously  the  all-important  operation  of  the  plant ;  and  yet  its  place 
is  neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  end  of  the  vegetating  process,  but 
midway  between  the  seed-sowing  and  the  harvest ;  it  is  based  on  a  previous 
growth,  and  is  matured  by  a  subsequent  growth.  So  we  say  that  the  second 
birth — the  grand  crisis  of  spiritual  life,  when  the  heart  opens  to  resurrection- 
truth,  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  descends  upon  it,  when  Christ  is  formed  in 
the  soul,  and  the  word  begins  to  bear  fruit c  after  its  kind' — is  a  change  which 
takes  place,  not  at  the  first  conversion,  nor  yet  at  the  judgment,  but  midway 
between  the  two,  and  is  based  on  a  previous  experience,  and  matured  by  a 
subsequent  experience. 

On  the  ground  which  we  have  gained  by  this  similitude,  we  may  now  ad- 
vance to  a  more  exact  illustration  of  the  second  birth.  And  here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  value  of  such  illustrations  as  we  have  presented,  and 
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are  about  to  present,  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  help  wluch  the  resemblance* 
they  involve  give  to  our  conceptions.     There  is  in  them  a  substratum  of  more 
substantial  argument.     The  discoveries  of  science  have  demonstrated  that 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  powers  of  the  same  kind,  exhibiting,  in  all  impor- 
tant respects,  like  processes  of  growth  and  reproduction.    And  all  advance  of 
discovery,  in  the  Bible  and  out  of  it,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  spiritual  He  \ 
is  a  third  jK)wcr  of  the  same  order,  acting  under  similar  laws.     We  may  find.  | 
therefore,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  not  only  illustrations,  but  | 
analogies  having  in  some  degree  the  force  of  positive  argument,  for  our  assis- 
tance in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  phenomena. 

Our  first  similitude  was  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  will  now 
trace  the  analogy  between  the  processes  of  animal  life  and  those  of  the  4  king- 1 
dom  of  God.'  The  natural  life  of  man  (commencing  from  birth)  presents  a 
succession  of  developments,  closely  resembling  those  which  Christ  traced  in 
the  growth  of  a  plant — ^ first  the  blade;  then  the  ear;  after  that,  the  fall 
corn  in  the  ear.'  Childhood  is  the  *  blade.'  At  this  period  of  life,  human 
beings  are  entirely  destitute  of  at  least  one  of  the  normal  faculties  of  animal 
existence,  viz.,  the  power  of  reproduction.  And  this  fact  in  regard  to  their 
bodies  undoubtedly  has  its  counterpart  in  their  susceptibilities  and  intellects. 
They  are  only  the  preparatory  rudiments  of  men  and  women — blades  without  > 
ears.  The  attainment  of  puberty  is  the  development  of  the  'ear.*  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  (more  or  less)  a  new  and  distinct  stage  of  existence  begins. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  crisis  when  human  beings,  considered  as  integral  men  and 
women,  arc  born.  A  new  life  manifests  itself  in  them,  changing  their  physical 
organizations,  and  giving  them  new  susceptibilities,  by  which  they  are  quali- 
fied for  the  dual  relations  which  belong  to  full-born  human  existence,  and  for 
reproduction.  The  ripening  of  men  and  women  into  fulness  of  strength  and 
parentage  is  fitly  represented  by  the  growth  of  the  4  full  corn  in  the  ear.' 
But  we  need  not  go  further  into  this  part  of  the  parallel.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  if  we  have  presented  distinctly  the  correspondence  between  the 
birth  of  the  car  in  the  plant,  and  the  development  of  puberty  in  man.  Now 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  birth  of  the  ear  tallies  with  the  second  birth,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  attainment  of  puberty  is  also  the  parallel  of  that  spiritual  crisis. 
At  the  first  view  some  objections  m§y  arise  against  this  result ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  on  further  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crisis  of 
puberty  is  a  more  correct  representation  of  regeneration  than  literal  birth. 
Several  trains  of  thought  lead  to  this  persuasion,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  second  birth,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  is  not  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  individuality,  but  a  change  superinduced  upon  a  previous 
personal  existence ;  and  the  case  which  is  wanted  in  order  to  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  tins  change,  is  one  in  wrliich  there  is  a  transition,  not  from  non 
existence  to  existence,  but  from  one  form  of  life  to  another.  Literal  birth, 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  child's  existence,  is  not  such  a  case.  True, 
we  may  go  back  of  actual  birth,  and  trace  in  the  embryo  the  same  succession 
of  developments  which  we  have  noted  in  the  plant.  There  is  the  begetting, 
answering  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed ;  the  primary  growth  without  motion, 
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Answering  to  the  blade ;  the  quickening  of  the  embryo,  answering  to  the 
birth  of  the  ear ;  the  subsequent  maturing  of  the  child,  answering  to  the 
growth  of  the  corn  to  its  fulness  ;  and  the  birth,  answering  to  the  harvest. 
The  correspondence  of  all  this  with  the  true  theory  of  spiritual  growth  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  plant ;  and  it  goes  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  life  are  the  same  in  all  departments.  But  the  objection  is  that 
birth  of  this  kind  is  a  transition  from  an  unconscious  existence  to  a  conscious 
one  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  beginning  of  personal  existence ;  whereas  regeneration  is 
a  transition  from  one  kind  of  personal  existence  to  another,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  identity  going  before  and  after.  Moreover,  in  the  case  in  question, 
according  to  the  above  sketch  ot  the  embryo  processes,  it  is  the  quickening 
of  Hie  child  before  birth,  and  not  birth  itself,  which  corresponds  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ear  in  the  plant,  and  of  course  to  the  second  birth,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament.  This  makes  an  incongruity.  If  we  take  the 
embryo  process  by  itself  as  a  parallel  of  the  growth  of  spiritual  life,  and 
reckon  the  birth  as  the  correspondent  of  the  resurrection,  congruity  is  pre- 
served. But  in  that  case  we  have  only  the  growth  of  an  unconscious  sub- 
stance for  our  illustration  of  the  second  birth,  as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the 
plant.  The  transition  from  one  form  of  conscious  life  to  another  is  not  rep- 
resented. Whereas  if  we  take  the  crisis  of  puberty  for  our  illustration  of 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration,  the  correspondence  is  com* 
plete — we  have  personal  consciousness  going  before  and  after  the  birth. 

2.  The  apostles  appear  to  have  had  in  view  puberty  rather  than  literal 
birth,  as  the  type  of  regeneration.  This  is  not  stated  directly  in  any  of  their 
writings,  but  the  terms  by  which  they  distinguish  the  first  class  of  believers 
from  the  second,  agree  entirely  with  the  relations  of  childhood  and  puberty, 
but  do  not  agree  with  the  relations  of  the  embryo  condition  and  birth.  The 
preceding  article,  entitled  *  The  Spiritual  Man,'  exhibits  the  apostolic  mode 
of  characterizing  carnal  and  spiritual  believers.  The  carnal  are  called  nepioi) 
which  is  properly  rendered  babes  or  children,  but  cannot  bo  refered  to  em- 
bri/os.  The  nepioi  spoken  of  in  Gal.  4:  3,  are  clearly  the  semi-spiritualista 
of  the  whole  Jewish  dispensation ;  while  those  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  8:  1,  Eph. 
4:  14,  and  Heb.  5:  13,  are  clearly  a  semi-spiritual  class  in  the  primitive 
church.  The  word  nepioi,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  a  special  form  ot 
Christian  experience,  but  characterizes  all  sinful  believers — all  who  are  in  the 
blade  state.  Indeed  it  belongs  appropriately,  and  we  might  6ay  exclusively, 
to  Jewish  experience ;  though,  in  the  transition  period,  Jewish  experience 
runs  into  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  spiritual  are  called  teleioi,  which 
is  properly  rendered  perfect,  complete,  of  full  age,  full  grovrn,  &c.  These 
significations  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  puberty,  but  not  so  well  with  that  of  lit- 
eral  birth  ;  and  the  antithesis  between  the  teleioi  and  the  nepioi  in  1  Cor.  2: 
6,  3:  1,  Eph.  4:  13,  14,  and  Heb.  5:  13,  14,  shows  that  the  teleioi  are  'per- 
fect7 in  contradistinction  from  children  and  not  from  embryos.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  mean  time  that  the  teleioi  only  are  reckoned  as  regen- 
erate or  4  sons  of  God'  in  the  New  Testament.  If  there  is  any  incongruity 
in  calling  carnal  believers  *  babes'  and  4  children,'  and  yet  not  reckoning  them 
as  '  born  of  God/  it  is  to  be  charged  to  the  apostles,  not  to  us,  as  we  can 
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easily  show.     In  the  first  place  we  have  in  the  1st  epistle  of  John  rtipeafed 

and  categorical  definitions  of  regeneration,  which  absolutely  exclude  canal 
belie  vow,  i.  e.  '  lathes/  See  1  John  u:  iK  o:  18.  In  the  next  place  Paul  in 
Gal.  4:  1 — 7,  applies  the  word  n*'j»h»l  to  Jewish  believers — to  persona  under 
the  law  SliiT^rin^  nothing  from  servants  ;'  nay,  he  expressly  calls  the  nepid 
•servants1  in  distinction  from  'sons,'  (see  ver.  7,)  and  sfttcifies  the  time  ani 
manner  of  their  transition  from  the  servant  state  to  sonship,  i.  e.  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  Hyth.  IRs  words  arc  these :  k  When  we  were  children  [nepioi] 
we  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  when  the  fuliiea 
of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  ....  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  ;  and  because 
ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
abba,  Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son.'  Certainlj 
the  change  which  takes  place  when  believers  receive  the  spirit  of  his  Son  inti 
their  heart*,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles  did  not 
recognize  any  as  4  sons  of  God,'  i  horn  again,'  before  thisdiange.  Paul  sajs 
with  express  reference  to  the  very  fc  spirit  of  adoption*  mentioned  above — iA$ 
many  as  aye  led  by  (he  spirit  <>/  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ;'  (Bom. 
8:  14 ;)  meaning  plainly  that  they  who  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion are  not  sons  of  God.  Yet  we  see  that  legal  and  carnal  believers — per- 
goas  who  had  not  received  the  spirit  of  adoption — are  called  nepioi,  i.  e. 
children,  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  The  position  therefore  is  impregnable 
that  in  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  believers  are  called  babes  and  chil- 
dren, while  yet  they  are  not  reckoned  regenerate — that  the  teleioi  only,  and 
not  the  nepioi,  are  called  '  sons  of  God.'  The  apparent  incongruity  of  this 
use  of  terms  can  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  only  by  assuming  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  the  second  birth  occupied  the  place  in  spiritual  {rrowth, 
which  puberty  occupies  in  natural  growth.  Regarding  puberty  as  in  a  sub- 
stantial sense  the  birth  of  men  ami  women,  (which  it  really  is,)  we  may 
properly  speak  of  those  who  have  not  attained  it,  as  babes  and  children,  and 

?et  hold  that  they  are  not  born.     This  unties  many  a  knot  in  the  New 
testament.* 
8.  The  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration  is  illustra- 
ted more  exactly  by  puberty  than  by  literal  birth.    We  have  already  remarked 
on  the  advantage  of  having  an  illustration  in  which  there  is  a  continuation  of 
personal  consciousness  from  the  first  state  to  the  second.     But  there  are  some 

*  Possibly  this  view  mny  throw  litrht  on  the  classification  of  believers  in  1  John  2: 
12 — 14.  The  'little  chibirai  had  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Father; 
(perhaps  such  knowledge  as  is  alluded  to  in  John  14:  1 ;)  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
first  verse  of  the  ehapter  that  they  were  not  free  from  sin.  These  may  be  the  nepioi.  If 
they  were  not  free  from  sin  they  certainly  could  not  come  under  the  apostle's  subsequent 
definition  of  regeneration.  The.  'young  men*  were  *  strong-,  and  the  word  of  God  abode 
in  them,  and  they  had  overcome  the  wicked  one.'  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
ttlc'wi,  i.  e.  of  those  who  have  attained  puberty  or  the  birth  of  manhood.  The  'fathers' 
had  '  known  him  that  is  from  the  hctiiiininiT,'  i.  e.  had  attained  that  full  knowledge  of 
Christ  ami  fellowship  with  him  which  John  himself  professed  to  have.  (See  the  first 
verses  of  the  epistle,  and  compare  the  phrase  '  from  the  beginning,'  in  chap.  2.  J3f  14, 
with  the  same  in  chap.  1:  1.)  Does  not  this  classification  correspond  to  that  in  Mark  4: 
88—'  first  the  blade,  ['little  children ;']  then  the  car,  ['  young  men ;]  after  that  the  full 
•orn  io  the  ear,  [/fathers.*]? 
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further  considerations  connected  with  this  which  should  be  brought  into  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  development  of  puberty,  like  regeneration,  is  a  sub- 
jective change,  while  literal  birth  is  in  a  great  measure  ohje-  five.  By  this 
we  mean,  that  pubescence  like  regeneration  is  a  change  within  the  person,  a 
latent  evolution  of  life  ;  while  birth  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  visible,  mechanical 
change  of  external  condition.  Here  we  may  see  why  the  crisis  of  the  second 
birth  is  so  obscurely  marked  on  the  records  of  the  primitive  church.  We 
know  that  there  were  two  classes  in  that  church,  and  that  regeneration  was 
the  transition-process  between  them.  The  question  has  often  freen  asked — 
Why  do  we  find  those  classes  apparently  running  into  each  other,  without  any 
clear  line  of  demarkation  between  them  ? — why  is  not  the  second  birth  rep- 
resented in  the  New  Testament  as  a  notable,  definite  event,  like  literal  birth? 
The  old  methods  of  illustration  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
But  taking  the  crisis  of  puberty  for  the  type  of  regeneration,  we  find  a  rear 
dy  solution.  Pubescence  is  not  a  visible  and  violent  process.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  ex^Qtly  when  it  begins  or  when  it  ends.  It  is  latent,  though 
it  has  its  external  signs.  It  is  gradual,  though  it  is  bounded  by  certain  gen- 
eral limits  of  time.  We  are  persuaded  that  regeneration  in  the  primitive 
church  was  a  change  quite  analogous  to  this.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  change  should  be  as  well  defined  on  the  chart  of  experience  as  literal 
birth,  or  as  the  popular  process  of  conversion.  The  external  line  of  division 
between  the  '  children'  and  the  *  young  men'  must  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  obscure. 

Again,  at  the  period  of  puberty  there  is  a  special  development  of  the  so- 
cial susceptibilities.  Love  in  its  worldly  form  then  becomes  an  element  of 
life.  The  change  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
plant  when  the  flower  discloses  itself  and  fructification  commences.  So  also 
at  the  crisis  of  the  second  birth,  true  spiritual  love  becomes  an  element  of 
the  believer's  life.  The  special  connection  between  love  and  regeneration 
may  be  seen  in  such  passages  as  these  : — i  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another, 
for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love.'  1  John  4: 
7,8.  *  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  br&hren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with 
a  pure  heart  fervently;  beinr/  born  ayain,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible, by  the  word  of  God.'  i  Pet.  1:  22,  23.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  13, 
speaks  of  '  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,'  prophecy,  understanding  of  mys- 
teries, knowledge,  faith  that  can  remove  mountains,  beneficence  to  the  poor, 
and  martyr-devotion,  as  the  attainments  of  children.  See  ver.  8 — 11. 
With  all  these,  a  man  may  be  'nothing;'  i.  e.  not  a  *  son  of  God.'  These  are 
but  the  'blades'  of  faith.  What  thenis  the  'ear' — the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  spiritual  puberty — the  attainment  which  makes  a  man's  religion  a  sub- 
stantial and  fruitful  reality,  and  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  a  son  of  God  ? 
Again  and  again  the  apostle  answers — '  it  is  love — love  that  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind — love  that  enyieth  not,'  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
literal  birth  fails  entirely,  as  an  illustration  on  this  point,  while  the  analogy 
between  pubescence  and  the  second  birth  is  strikingly  complete. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  advent  of  puberty  is  not  a  change  of  important 
enough  to  be  called  a  birth*  or  a  re*n  erection*  or  a  new  creation*  which  iff 
the  titles  of  regeneration  in  the  New   Testament.     But  perhaps  the  impi* 
tance  of  the  change  in  question  is  not  duly  considered.     Fashionable  delieacj 
casts  a  veil  over  it  anl  probably  would  prefer  not  to  recognize  it  at  all.    It  b 
manifestly  the  birth  of  a  new  life,  new  susceptibilities  and  new  faculties,  b* 
indeed  by  themselves,  but  in  a  life  previously  existing.     And  it  must  bei* 
membered  that  regeneration  certainly  is  not  a  birth  or  a  resurrection  on 
creation  of  new  life  by  itself.     The  subject  of  the  change  had  a  previously 
and  consciousness,  into  which  the  new  life  enters.     The  latency  or  intenul- 
ity  of  the  birth  in  the  case  of  puberty,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  is  an  u- 
gumentin  its  favor;  for  regeneration  is  certainly  a  latent,  internal  change. 
The  secrcsy  and  obscurity  of  the  processes  of  grace  arc  indicated  in  the  p» 
able  on  which  we  commented  at  the  beghuiing.     fc  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise,  night 
and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how*    A 
similar  iutiimtion  seems  to  be  intended  in  John  3:  8.   '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listet'i,  and  thouhearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whenct 
it  cometh  and  whither  it  yoeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit.' 

On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  by  adopting  in  our  minds  the  advent  of 
puberty  instead  of  literal  birth,  as  the  emblem  of  regeneration,  vc  shall  ob- 
tain truer  ideas  of  the  change — ideas  more  like  those  of  the  primitive  chureh 
—and  shall  find  a  solution  of  mauv  dark  problems  in  the  lamma^e  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  phenomena  of  experience  around  us. 


§  33.    THE  POWER  OF  CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION. 

Paul  mentions  '  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  (Heb.  6:  2,)  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.     It  will  be  found  by  an  examination  of 
all  those  passages  in  his  writings  which  distinctly  state  the  great  topics  of  his 
preaching,  that  this  subject  was  held  by  him  as  paramount  in  importance  to 
all  others — not  excepting  even  the  death  of  Christ.     The  discussion  of  the 
resurrection  in  the  loth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  commences  thus :  '  Breth- 
ren, I  declare  unto  you  the  yoxpel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye 
have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  arc  saved,9    &c. 
After  briefly  stating  the  death  of  Christ,  the  apostle  presents  the  fact  of  hia 
resurrection,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  believer's  hope,  and  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  that  gospel  which  he  had  received  and  preached ;  '  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,'  &c   Ver.  14.     In  giving  directions  to 
Timothy  concerning  ln3  ministry,  Paul  says—4  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ, 
o  mj16  ^\  °^  •D.avic^  wa8  raised  from  i/ie  dead  according  to  my  gospel.' 
2  Em.  2:  8.    Ilia  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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^resurrection  of  Christ,  may  be  seen  in  a  multitude  of  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  [Abraham's]  sake  alone,  that  it  [faith] 
iivas  imputed  to  him  [for  righteousness,]  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be 
imputed,  if  wo  believe  on  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  Hie  dead; 
Trho  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.9 
Horn.  4:  23 — 25.     i  If,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
l>y  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
Ms  life.9  Rom  5:  10.     4  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?     It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  raOter,  tJtat  is  risen  again,'  &c.    Bom.  8:  34.     6  If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  (rod 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Rom.  10:  9.  &c.     By 
these  specimens  of  Paul's  preaching,  we  may  discover  the  occasion  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  that  *  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and  the  resur- 
rection.9 A$ts.  17:  18. 

Paul  evidently  preached  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mere  historical 
truth,  or  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  and  distant  resurrection  of  believers,  but 
as  a  ground  of  present  justification — as  the  truth  that  is  the  food  of  saving 
faith.  His  views  of  its  present  moral  bearing,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
passages. 

4  What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ? 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Je3us  Christ,  were 
baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father i  even  so  we  also,  should  walk  in  newness  of  life  ; — for  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection.9  Rom.  6:  1 — 5.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  baptism  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  in  order  to  per* 
ceive  the  force  of  his  argument.  The  following  texts  determine  the  nature 
of  Christian  baptism  : — '  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body :  so  also  is  Christ 
— for  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.9  1  Cor.  12:  12,  13. 
'  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.9 
Gal.  3:  27.  By  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  believers  become  one  with 
Christ :  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  then  proceeds  thus.  l  How  can  they, 
who  have  become  one  with  Christ,  continue  in  sin  ?  His  death  to  sin  has 
become  theirs,  and  they  are  united  with  him  in  his  resurrection.  The  same 
power  of  the  Father  which  raised  him  from  the  dead,  secures  them  from  sin.* 
6  For,'  says  he,  (Rom.  8:  11, 12,)  *  if  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  tfie  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you :  therefore 
brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh,'  &c.  In 
other  words — if  Christ  is  in  us,  his  resurrection  is  in  us;  we  are  '  quickened 
together  with  him,'  and  are  no  more  in  bondage  to  a  carnal  nature.  Again, 
Paul  prays,  (Eph.  1:  19,  20,)  that  the  saints  might  know c  what  is  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working 
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of  his  mighty  power,  whieh  he  irrnut/ht  in  Clrixt  when  lie  raittrd  him  frm  *r 

tht:  dead.9     In  thus  pre a eh  in  g  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  power  operation  ^ 

in  his  whole  bodv,  ami  at  once  redeeming  all  tlie  members  of  that  body  ins  I  * 

the  bondage  of  the  ilesh,  the  apostle  very  properly  represents  it  in  the  loi!  a 

chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  as  the  very  keystone  of  the  gospel — i  If  Ch'isthl  " 

not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  i/»nr  *iit*.'  Yer.  17.     '  JeGT?.^  ** 

AND  the  KEsruuKiTiox,'  is  no  more  nor  le<s,  than  fc  JF.srs,  and  salvatiw.  * 

from  six.'     Suhvert  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  you  annihilate  Ae ,  * 

gospel ;  for  the  author  of  the  gospel,  >\as  4  called  J  ESUS,  because  he  shooHj  ( 

save,  his  people  from  their  *in*S  Mat.  1:  '21.     *IIe  was  manifested,  thatk'  ] 
mhiht  take  awav  our  sins.'  1  .John,  :»:  ~>.     Without  the  doctrine  of  the  rest*  ■ 
rection,  we  may  indeed  proclaim  that  Christ  died  for  our  offenses  ;  but  whit , 
avails  his  death,  if  the  sinner  must  still  crv,  k  ()  wretched  man  that  I  am!  I 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bodv  of  his  death  Y — and  such  must  be  his  en, 
if  Christ  was  not  k  raised  aaain  for  his  fasti  ft  ration.*     Let  the  slave  of  an 

*  •  •  • 

appropriate  to  hinself,  as  he  may,  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,  if  be 
cannot  make  the  return  eti<m  of  Christ  his  own,  he  must  still  remain  in  4  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay.'  In  order  to  save  a  man,  who  has  sunk  in  the 
filth  and  darkness  of  a  fc  horrible  pit,'  two  things  are  necessary :  first,  the  man 
'who  undertakes  to  save  him,  must  deseend  into  the  pit ;  second,  be  must  «#•  ', 
cend  with  him  that  was  lost.  The  annunciation  of  the  descent  of  a  Savior,  ' 
would  furnish  but  poor  consolation  to  the  sufferer  in  this  case,  if  his  faith  couH  [ 
not  fiisten  at  once  upon  the  hone  of  his  ascent.  Even  so,  to  preach  the  death 
of  Christ,  without  commending  his  resurrection  to  the  faith  of  sinners,  is  little 
better  than  to  mock  their  misery.  In  order  to  redeem  men  from  the  curse 
and  power  of  sin,  Christ  must  first  di'xrsnd  \utn  fellowship  with  them,  and  then 
*  ascend  above  principalities  and  powers ;'  in  other  words,  he  must  die  and 
rise  again.  This  he  has  done,  according  to  Paul's  gospel : — '  When  he  rrscenr 
dfd  up  on  /*/////,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  (Now 
that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  hut  that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  '  lie  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up 
far  above  all  heavens,'  &c")  Eph.  4:  tf — 10.  Hence,  Paul  could  say  to  one 
who  dwells  *  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth' — who  cries  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  4  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  Y — '  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that 
is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,)  or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  \ 
even  in  thv  heart,  and  in  thv  mouth  ;  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  wo 
preach,  (viz.  4  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  :')  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  reused 
him  from,  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Horn.  10:  G — 9.  Confessing  Christ 
wit/tin  i/o w,  you  testify  your  apprehension  of  his  descent  into  the  deep.  i.  e, 
his  death  ;  believing  in  your  heart  that  Cod  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
your  faith  receives  his  resurrection  in  yourself,  and  you  find  yourself  lifted 
out  of  the  dark  abyss  of  sin  and  death,  and  sitting  with  him  in  heavenly 
places. 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  so  startling,  that  Paul  seems  to  have 
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anticipated  the  charge  of  insanity — 2  Cor.  5:  13 — 17.    'Whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause. 
3?or  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  all  died:  (see  the  original :)  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again.     [Believers  are  '  married  to  him  that  was 
raised  from  the  dead ;'  (see  Rom.  7:  4 ;)  '  are  members  of  his  flesh  and  of 
his  bones  ;'  (see  Eph.  5:  30.)     The  wife  lives  not  to  herself,  but  follows  the 
estate  of  her  husband.     If  her  husband  has  past  death,  and  stands  in  the 
resurrection,  she  looks  upon  death  as  behind  her,  and  herself  as  raised  from 
the  dead.     That  we  do  not  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  will  be  seen 
by  the  inferences  which  he  immediately  draws  from  the  foregoing  statement.] 
Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh :   [inasmuch  as  we  are 
not  in  the  flesh,  but  with  Christ  in  the  resurrection  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  have  given  to  all  men  the  same  exaltation — 
looking  at  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  see  all  have  past  death,  and  are  risen 
with  him :]  yea  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  hence- 
forth know  we  him  no  more.     [Christ  in  the  resurrection  is  our  salvation  and 
the  subject  of  our  gospel.]    Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature  ;  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new/ 
[He  has  passed  from  a  carnal  state  into  the  resurrection — from  this  world 
into  the  heavenly  world ;  his  state  and  relations  are  as  fully  changed,  as  the 
idea  of  a  translation  from  earth  to  heaven  demands.] 

One  of  the  most  obvious  inferences  from  these  truths,  is,  that  believere 
by  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  are  released  from  the  beggarly 
elements  and  carnal  ordinances  of  that  worldly  sanctuary  which  they  have 
left.  As  '  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin,'  so  he  that  is  freed  from  sin  is 
freed  from  the  law  ;  for  '  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man.'  The 
law,  with  its  i  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,'  cannot  carry  its  claims  be- 
yond death.  If  Christ  died  for  all,  he  made  an  end  of  the  law  and  its 
Bhadows  for  all.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  Paul :  *  Ye  are  complete  in  him; 
—buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through 
the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead :  and 
you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 
quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses  :  blotting 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us.  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross,  &c.  Let  no  man 
therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  day,  &c.  If  ye  be  deadtvith  Christ  from 
the  rudiment*  of  tlie  world,  why,  as  tliough  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  sub- 
ject to  ordinances?  Col.  2:  10 — 20.  Believers,  passing  into  the  resurrec- 
tion, not  by  literal  death,  but  by  faith,  living  not  to  themselves,  but  to  him 
that  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  look  back  to  his  cross  as  the  monument 
of  their  transition  from  earth  to  heaven — see  the  ordinances  of  the  worldly 
sanctuary  nailed  to  it,  as  trophies  of  his  triumph — and  find  themselves  with 
him  in  the  freedom  befitting  a  heavenly  state. 

As  the  resurrection  of  Christ  released  men  from  sin,  which  is  the  sting  of 
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death ;  and  from  the  law,  which  is  the  strength  of  sin,  it  mtaafeeAy 
ed,  in  respect  to  believers,  the  dominion  of  hira  that  hath  the  power  of  den] 
Their  life  was  *  hid  with  Christ  in  (rod.'  They  had  'everlasting  life.9  TM 
change  which  was  called  death  by  the  servants  of  sin,  was  to  them  the  » 
summation  of  their  resurrection.  These  remarks  cover  the  transition  perii 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  till  his  second  coming.  During  that  peni] 
the  promise  of  Christ — ille  that  falievrtk  on  me  sliall  never  die* — was  i*| 
stantially,  though  not  literally  fulfilled.  The  saints  of  that  age,  though  ftn | 
were  married  to  Christ  in  the  resurrection,  were  yet  so  far  within  the  tern 
tories  of  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  they  did  not  escape  Ae 
form,  though  they  were  saved  from  the  sting  of  dying.  Paul,  standing  ■ 
the  front  rank  of  the  host,  testified  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  war 
rection  of  the  dead;  (Phil.  3:  12;)  and  he  severely  condemned  8ome*ia 
said  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already;  (2  Tim.  2:  18 ;)  yet  he  i*l 
striving  to  'apprehend  that  for  which  he  was  apprehended  of  Christ,'  'mi 
looking  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  from  heaven,  to  change  his  vile  body. 
Phil.  3:  12 — 21.  He  also  assured  the  churches,  by  the  word  of  the  Lwi 
that  the  time  would  come,  and  that  speedily,  when  the  power  of  death  should 
be  abolished,  and  mortality  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  1  Cor.  15:  51,  4c 
Death  was  the  last  enemy  that  should  be  overcome.  During  forty  yean, 
the  power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  was  revealed  in  believers,  redeem- 
ing  them  from  sin  and  the  law,  sustaining  them  in  the  fellowship  of  Chris? I 
sufferings,  advancing  them  from  one  victory  to  another,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  death  was  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  bride  of  Christ  ww 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body.  We  leave  it  to  the  leisure 
of  others  to  calculate  what  is  the  hope  of  the  calling  of  those  who  believe  on 
Christ  eighteen  hundred  years  after  his  perfect  victory  over  death — thanking 
*  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  according  to  his  abun- 
dant mercy  he  hath  begotten  us  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead/ 


§  36.  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ALL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  ultimate  causes  of  all  good  and  evil,  arc  the  spirit  of  love,  and  the 
spirit  of  selfishness — God  and  the  devil.  Human  life  is  placed  under  the  power 
of  these  spirits,  and  in  all  stages  of  its  experience  is  either  subject  wholly  to 
one  or  to  the  other  of  them,  or  is  in  the  conflict  between  them. 

As  man  Is  composed  of  body  and  soul,  his  life  is  of  a  twofold  quality,  an- 
imal and  spiritual.  We  call  his  animal  life,  Hie  flesh  or  the  outer  man  ;  and 
his  spiritual  life,  the  spirit  or  tfie  inner  man.  The  flesh  is  the  natural  soil  of 
selfishness,  and  is  therefore  the  vantage-ground  of  the  devil.  The  spirit  is 
susceptible  of  divine  influences,  and  when  awakened,  appreciates  the  law  of 
love :  it  is  therefore  the  vantage-ground  of  God. 
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The  flesh  and  the  spirit,  though  they  are  only  the  instruments  of  the  ulfr 
mate  causes  of  good  and  evil,  are  the  immediate  actors  and  combatants  in 
all  human  experience ;  and  the  several  states  of  man  may  be  referred  to 
them,  as  the  representatives  of  God  and  the  devil.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
that  human  life,  in  all  stages  of  its  experience,  is  either  under  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  spirit,  or  in  the  conflict  between  them. — 
This  is  equivalent  to  what  we  said  in  the  first  paragraph. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans,  four  distinct,  successive  states 
of  human  life,  in  its  progress  from  evil  to  good,  are  brought  to  view,  namely: 

1.  The  natural  state,  in  which  the  flesh  reigns  undisturbed.  This  was 
Paul's  condition  when  he  was  '  alive  without  the  law.'  (7:  9.) 

2.  The  legal  state,  in  which  the  flesh  still  reigns,  but  is  engaged  in  con- 
flict with  the  spirit,  which  has  begun  to  delight  in  the  law  of  God.  This 
state  is  described  in  the  confession,  commencing  at — '  I  am  carnal,'  &c. 
(7:  7—25.) 

3.  The  justified  state  ;  in  winch  the  spirit,  by,  marriage  with  Christ,  has 
prevailed  over  the  flesh,  and  commenced  its  reign,  but  is  yet  in  the  mortal 
body,  and  thus  still  in  conflict  with  the  flesh.  This  is  described  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  8th  chapter,  as  the  then  present  state  of  Paul  and  the 
regenerate  part  of  the  primitive  church.  , 

4.  The  glorified  state  ;  in  which  the  spirit  has  completed  its  victory  over 
the  flesh  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  reigns  undisturbed.  This 
state  is  spoken  of  as  the  hope  of  the  saints,  in  the  8th  chapter,  from  the 
17th  to  the  25th  verses. 

These  four  states  may  be  presented  to  view  under  other  terms,  thus : — 

1.  The  flesh's  rest;  2,  The  flesh's  contested  reign  over  the  spirit;  3, 
The  spirit's  contested  reign  over  the  flesh  ;    4,  The  spirit's  rest.     Or, 

1.  The  carnal ;  2,  The  legal-carnal ;  3,  The  mortal-spiritual ;  4,  The 
spiritual. 

If  we  divide  experience  in  the  usual  morfe  generic  way,  into  two  states,  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  the  first  two  of  our  subdivisions  (viz.,  the 
carnal  and  the  legal-camal)  belong  to  the  unregenerate  state  ;  and  the  last 
two  (viz.,  the  mortal-spiritual  and  the  spiritual)  to  the  regenerate. 

The  carnal  comprises  all  men  in  their  natural  state,  such  as  infants,  men 
without  revelation,  &c. 

The  legal-carnal  comprises  all  law-bound,  sinning  religionists,  such  as  were 
the  Jewish  saints  under  the  law,  the  disciples  while  Christ  was  in  the  flesh, 
the  novices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  pious  of  the  past  and  present 
4  Christian'  churches. 

The  mortal-spiritual  comprises  all  that  are  without  sin  in  this  world,  such 
as  was  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers 
after  the  gospel  was  opened  to  them. 

The  spiritual  comprises  those  who  have  conquered  death  and  attained  the 
glorified  body,  as  Christ  did  at  his  resurrection,   and  as  the  primitive  saints   /r 
did  at  the  Second  Coming. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  we  are  concerned  with  the  two  intermediate 
conflict-states,  more  immediately  than  with  the  rest-states,  at  the  two  extremes. 

32 
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Yet  the  life  of  all  who  are  saved  passes  through  the  whole  four.     In  the  ft  | 

and  8th  of  Romans,  Paul  carries  his  own  history  through  the  first  three, mi! 
at  the  Second  Coming  lie  entered  the  fourth,     llis  history  is  doubtless,  in  ii 
general  features,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  all  the  redeemed. 

And  the  experience  of  individuals,  is  a  miniature  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

From  the  advent  of  sin  till  the  advent  of  the  law,  it  may  be  said  in  genenl 
term.?  that  the  flesh  reigned  undisturbed  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  deluge 
of  iniquity,  and  finally  a  deluge  of  destruction. 

From  the  advent  of  the  law  till  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  flesh  reigned; 
but  the  law  and  the  partial  divine  influences  accompanying  it,  stirred  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  the  war  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  advanced,  not 
indeed  to  a  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  but  to  a  preparation  for  that 
victory. 

From  the  advent  of  Christ  till  the  present  time,  the  human  race,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  comprising  the  inner  and  the  outer  sphere  of  spirits,  has  been  in 
the  third  or  mortal-spiritual  state,  in  which  the  spirit  prevails,  thr  ugh  the  flesh 
remains  and  continues  to  resist.  In  order  to  sec  this,  we  must  not  look  on 
the  visible  world,  which  w  the  fleshly  portion  of  the  human  corporation,  and 
is  full  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  but  on  the  m\d  of  that  corporation,  which  is 
Christ  and  the  saints  of  the  first  resurrection  ;  and  we  must  consider  that, 
when  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  took  the  reins  of 
power  fc  in  heaven  and  on  earth* — that  the  saints  who  joined  him  at  the  Second 
Coming,  have  i  lived  and  reigned  with  him  on  (he  earthy — and  that  the  time 
past  of  Christendom  has  been  the  time  of  his  and  their  actual  kingdom,  though 
they  have  only  i  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,'  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
In  this  comprehensive  view,  it  may  be  pccn  that  Christ  'made  an  end  of  sin* 
in  the  human  race,  when  he  established  himself  at  its  centre  ;  for  he  changed 
the  general  balance  of  powers,  and  gave  the  spirit,  as  a  whole,  the  victory 
over  the  flesh  as  a  whole  ;  so  that*  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  he  said,  that  the 
whole  race  was  born  of  God,  when  the  Son  of  God  entered  into  it,  though, 
until  'all  things  arc  put  under  him,'  the  flesh  remains  and  wars  against  the 
spirit,  and  '  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body'  is  future. 

We  have  passed,  then,  as  a  race,  the  first  and  second  stages  of  experience, 

and  are  drawing  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  third.     The  fourth  stage  is  that 

which  is  before  us.     The  contested  reign  of  the  spirit  is  to  end  in  the  spirit's 

rest.     The  inner  man  of  the  race,  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has 

wrestled  with  the  powers  of  sin  in  the  (niter  man,  and  has  prevailed,  is  to 

assume  its  glorious  body,  and  be  released  from  the  strife  between  flesh  and 
spirit. 

when  we  say  that  the  life  of  all  men  passes  through  the  four  stages  which 
have  been  described,  it  must  be  observed  that  Christ  is  excepted.  lie  was 
without  sin,  and  of  course,  he  entered  into  the  last  two  stages  only,  viz.,  the 
toortal-spintual  and  the  spiritual,  in  which  the  spirit  prevails  over  the  flesh. 
According^  \^  did  not  ^  himgclf  to  liumainty  till  thc  first  two  gta  . 

me »  carnal  and  legal-carnal,  were  past,  or  at  least  so  far  past  that  all  was  in 
readiness  ior  turn  to  fight  the  decisive  battle  with  the  flesh,  and  commence  th« 
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Jrietory  of  the  spirit.  And  on  this  ground,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  wc  have 
■aid  concerning  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  in  the  race,  as  a  whole, 
during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  true  ;  for  the  fact  that  Christ  did 
not  come  in  the  flesh  till  the  natural  and  the  legal  states  were  past,  indicates 
(as  also  does  right  reason )  that  he,  being  holy,  could  not  be  spiritually  iden- 
tified with  man  while  the  flesh  prevailed,  and  of  course,  that  since  he  has 
become  spiritually  identified  with  man,  the  spirit  has  prevailed.  He  did  not 
join  humanity  in  its  subjection  to  sin,  but,  at  his  entrance,  made  an  end  of 
sin,  and  took  part  with  humanity  only  in  the  conflicts  of  its  mortal-spiritual 
state,  which  conflicts  are  consistent  with  perfect  holiness. 

This  observation  of  the  point  in  experience  where  Christ  entered  into  the 
race  as  a  whole,  will  throw  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  point  where  he  joins 
himself  to  individuals.  If  he  could  not  incarnate  himself  in  the  race  till  he 
could  make  an  end  of  its  sin?,  for  the  same  reason  he  cannot  enter  into  ind> 
viduals,  till  they  have  passed  the  natural  and  legal  stages  of  experience,  and 
are  ready  for  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  No  man,  remaining  a 
sinner,  can  truly  testify  that  he  is  in  spiritual  partnership  with  Christ.  '  He 
thfrt  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.' 

The  four  stages  of  experience  may  be  described  with  reference  to  the  in» 
visible  powers  to  whose  administration  they  respectively  belong,  thus : 

1.  The  natural  state  is  under  the  devil's  administration. 

2.  The  legal  state  is  under  the  administration  ofangete.  (See  Acts  7: 53, 
Gal.  3:  19,  Heb.  2:  2.) 

3.  The  mortal-spiritual  state  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Son. 

4.  The  spiritual  or  glorified  state  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Father, 
(See  1  Cor.  15;  24—28.) 


§  37.    THE  WAY  INTO  THE  HOLIEST. 

*'  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ;  aud  having  an  high  priest  over  the  house  of 
GoJ  ;  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water."   Heb.  10:  19—22. 

One  of  the  clearest  marks  of  the  apostasy  of  Christendom  from  primitive 
Christianity,  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in  relation  to  the  enlargement 
of  spiritual  privileges  which  was  introduced  by  the  new  covenant  dispense 
tion.  The  popular  teachers  of  religion  abound  in  general  glorifications  of 
Christ  and  the  blessings  which  he  brought  to  the  world ;  but  when  we  inquire 
into  the  particulars,  for  which  they  extol  his  dispensation,  we  find  that  they 
have  no  idea  that  Christianity  gives  men  nearer  access  to  God  than  Judaism 
did.  In  their  minds  spiritual  privileges  have  stood  on  the  same  general  level 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.    They  think  that  man  had  the  same  opportunities 
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of  approaching  God  before  Christ  came,  as  afterward;  thai  ro-gcnernM 
was  a  privilege  of  Judaism  as  well  ms  of  Christianity,  ami  time  uic-n  can  10 
more  be  saved  from  sin  under  Chri.-tiauitv  than  tlu'v  could  ir.uler  Judaism. 
Hence  when  the  die  trim*  of  h-iliiu  ■--  i;  pre^-iited  to  them,  they  Svv  iv»  im- 
propriety in  citing  again<r  it  from  tlit*  Old  Testament  such  ]  -n>sa ir«  s  us  the**: 
4  There  is  no  man  that  livcili  ami  sinueih  not  •/  'There  w  imt  a  just  man  I 
upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinnetli  not ;'  as  though  all  that  was  true  in 
Solomon's  time,  of  human  sinfulness  and  of  the  weaponless  <»f  CnnVs  pro- 
vision  for  curing  it,  must  he  true  now,  after  the  Son  of  God  has  come  and 
established  his  kimrdmi  of  grace  in  the  'world. 

The  jKipular  commentators  have  indeed  found  ir  impossible  to  handle  such 
passages  as  that  from  which  the  verses  at  tin*  head  of  this  article  are  taken, 
(viz.  Heh.  8,  \)  ami  1 0,  >  without  making  some  flonri>h  of  words  about  the 
new  privileges  opened  by  the  advent  of  Christ.  I>ut  when  their  continents 
are  scanned  down,  thev  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  aduii«ion  that  since 
Christ  came  men  wav  understand  wosv  full v  //"'/'  thev  have  access  to  tlrd 
than  they  could  before,  and  that  the  privilege  of  such  acce>s  is  extended  fa 
a  ymitrr  number.  Their  idea  is  that  the  sacrifice  of  Chrisr  was  as  effectual 
before  it  was  offered  as  afterward  ;  and  that  the  unlv  advantage  wo  have  over 
the  <  Md  Testament  saints  is  that  we  may  kif*w  a  little  more  « ■!"  the  philosophy 
of  salvation  than  thev  could, — not  that  anv  new  way  of  access  to  God  is 
opened,  or  any  new  salvation  made  aeces>iMo. 

Adam  Clarke  remarks  on  Matthew  :I7:  T»l,  as  follows  : 

44  The  veil  of  the  temple  teas  rent.  That  is,  tfio  veil  which  separated  the  holy 
flaee  whero  the  priests  ministered,  from  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  high 
priest  only  entered,  and  that  once  n  year,  to  make  a  general  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  This  rending  of  the  veil  was  emhlrmatiral^  nn<i  pointed  out 
that  the  separation  hetwoen  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  now  abolished,  and  tlu.it  the 
privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  now  commtmicutcd  to  all  mankind  :  all  might 
henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  through  the  one  great  atonement 
and  mediator,  the  Lord  Jc^us.  Sec  this  hcautilully  illustrated  in  Ileh.  10:  19-22.v 

This  is  certainly  a  curious  speciait'ii,  but  probably  a  fair  one.  of  the  'wisdom 
of  our  modern  scribes.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  veil  between  the  first  tab- 
ernacle ami  the  holy  of  holies,  merely  represented  the  separation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles! — of  course  that  the  Jew*  had  access  to  the  holy  of 
holies  before  Christ's  death;  and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Gentiles  only  were 
enlarged  by  that  sacrifice  !  The  dews,  according  to  this  representation,  had 
the  privilege  of  ontoriiiic  the  inner  <anctuarv,  not  onlv  side  bv  side  with  the 
great  high  priest  of  the  <1hristian  dispensation,  but  long  before  he  entered  it ! 
Clarke,  it  will  be  observed,  refers  to  Heb.  10:  It* — --,  as  an  illustration  of 
his  interpretation  of  Matt.  '21:  f>l.  Of  course  he  transfers  his  view  of  the 
one  text  to  the  other.  .The  invitation  to  enter  the  holiest,  in  lleb.  10:  19, 
&c.,  thus  becomes  an  invitation  to  a  privilege,  not  now  to  the  Jews,  Imt  only 
to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  difficult,  on  this  supposition,  to  see  why  that  invitation 
was  addressed  to  the  '  Hebrews.' 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  book  of  Hebrews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separation  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles— no  intimation  that  the 
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rending  of  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  an  emhlem  of  the  abolishment  of  that 
separation.  On  the  contrary,  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  hook  very  clearly 
teaches  that  the  holy  of  holies  was  an  emhlem  of  the  Immediate  presence  of 
God,  into  which  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  had  been  admitted,  until  Christ 
came  and  made  reconciliation  ;  and  of  course  that  the  rending  of  the  veil  at 
the  death  of  Christ,  was  an  emblem  of  the  abolishment  of  the  separation,  not 
between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  between  God  mid  man.  After  descri- 
bing the  arrangements  of  the  firett  abernacle  and  the  holy  of  holies,  Paid  says: 
"  Now  when  these  things  were  thus  ordained,  (lie  priests  went  always  into  the 
first  tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  of  God.  But  into  the  second  went 
the  high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  offered  for 
himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people :  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  That 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  taber- 
nacle was  yet  standing  :  which  was  a  figure,  for  the  lime  then  present,  in  which 


were  offered  both  gifts  and 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the 
and  divers  washings  and  car 
reformation.      But  Christ  bein; 
a  greater  and  more  perfect 
of  tins  I. in  ■'■'.■  . 
he  entered  in  c 
ua."  Heb.  9: 

This  is  ccrtninl. 
was  not  made 


Jo;  him  that  did  the  si 

only  in  meats  nnd  drinks, 

in  them   until  (he  time  of 

gh  priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by 

■ut  made  with  hands,  (hat  is  to  say,  not 

ats  and  calves,  but  by  his  ojyn  blood, 

ng  obtained  eternal   redemption  for 


announcement  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
ly  body — Jew  or  Gentile- — before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  lie  Iintrfi|iif4fiin'i  entered  within  the  veil  of  the  Godhead,  at  the 
end  of  the  own,1 » (fee  Jewudi  lii;ih  priest  entered  the  inner  tabernacle  at  tho 
end  of  tb^Hnflpm  had  held  iuteivrmrse  with  God  before,  only  in  that  dis- 
tant  manner  which  ;w  ■  ''  ■'.',■/,■■■[    !■;■  r.!i- service  of  the  first  tabernacle. 

Chrjl^l  f'nt  «*iy  into  that  nearer  communion  with  the  divine  nature  which 
ft  by  the  approach  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

the  fact  that  Christ  has  entered  the  sanctuary  authorise  the 

othora  to  enter '(     How  can  we  '  have  boldness  to  enter  the 

the  Jewish  service  the  hiyli  priest  alone  entered  within  the  veil. 

e  stood  without.     How*  then  can  any  hut  the  great  High  Priest  of 

dispensation  draw  near  to  God  in  hia  unveiled  glory  :     We  shall 

wcr  to  these  questions  by  considering  tho  force  of  the  expression 

Hood  of'  Jems.'     We  have  boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  only  '  by 

of  Jesus.'     What  is  that  blood,  and  how  is  it  applied  so  as  to  give 

fbolduess  to  approach  God  'i 

Ifcader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  and  application  of  the 

Christ,'  in  a  previous  article  on  the  New  Covenant,  pp.  14/i — 148. 

m  to  what  is  there  said,  wo  may  remark  here,  that   if  the  blood  of 

visible  body  were  tho  true  '  blond  of  the  covenant,'  the  blood  of  the 

under  the  law,  and  tho  wine  of  the  cucharist,  would  he  types  of  a 

on  the  same  level  with  themselves, — type  and  antitype  would  both 

1  and  visible  ;  which  would  he  wholly  incongruous  with  the  general 

typical  re  presentation.     And  tltcn,  if  the  blood  of  the  covenant 

terial,  how  could  it  he  sprinkled  on  the  people  interested  in  it,  liv- 
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tag  as  they  do  through  tog  tracts  of  time  !  The  blood  of  the  typed  offer- 
4  was  literally  sprinkhufon  the  congregation  ;  and  for  to .purpose  toM 
offering,  were  Jepcat.d  from  year  to  year.  But  Chn.t  suffered  but ,*£ 
How  iJit  possible  that  hi.  material  blood  should  be  spnnkled  on  men it  tt» 
distance  of  too  ?  It  would  be  incongruous  to  suppose  that  .hue  to  WOM 
ins  literal,  the  spriukhng  i.  figurative  or  spiritual,  ..  e.,  is  P="°™  ,  J 
preaehing  0,  spiritual  influence"  In  to  type,  to  blood  was  htora and  the 
Sprinkling  was  literal.  So  in  the  antitype,  if  to  blood  ..  .to ra  the ,ma 
Big  ought  to  be  htoral ;   or  if  to  sprinkling  is  spmtual  the  blood  must  be 

"Wtt  .e  turn  to  to  trn.  theory,  (vk.  tot  to  blood  of  Christ  »  to  He- 
ir Ghost,-)  all  becomes  plain  and  consistent.  Wc  can  ™°"!™™(°^^n 
great  High  Priest,  when  he  entered  to  sanctuary  spnnkled  to  world  wrth 
Sis  own  blood.  The  day  of  Pentecost  witnessed  the  glonous  taptta. ™ 
can  understand  how  it  can  be  add  tot  believer,  have  come  to  to  Moou  M 
aprinklh.g  thatspeaketh  better  tl.iugsjto  the  blood  of  ^Sv'thm 
24.)  and  how  that  blood  can'  ctwlnf'™        »»'  "A     >"-'u  a'"" 

^it'iUnowbe^enhowwebajJW*^  '.f'^tt'of  It 

nave  corac  to  aii  ommpreaeiit  anni  i  vtr-|™Hiiiii^[»P  ■  we  may 

sua;  nud  by  drinking  in  that  blood,  and  r.'aliMjJ^^J  *.^°*mj \  n'v„  ^tj'e 

be  made  free  from  sin,  and  so  fitted  for  the  J*M»>fl%*^.  '  ,i  ,{Sitearu 
invites  believers  to  come,  not  in  the  filth  of  sin,  bol^^  '■■  n'.i-Wt  we 
iprinkled  from  an  evil  ootiscienv.'  By  drinking  the  Wt  iw  .  ,,  ,,»*' on  ■ 
become  one  with  him,  members  "i'  his  body  ;  self  oi<*»,  ■wlV  *\  .  vo-jt 

so  that  although  none  but  Die  High  Priest  is  permit  ted -liygjn      ,    -,       ji^s 
we  may  enter  boldly,  because  we  are  ideutijlc'1  with  the  .fitfi 
life,  has  admittance  to  the  holy  of  holies ;  and  his  life  is  oui%,  j 
In  tliis  discussion  we  Iiave  brought  to  view  the  ground  on  wf 
fectionism  stands,  and  the  issue  between  that  system  and  the  r 
established  churches.     The  popular  theologians  teach,  oxprcatuy.  o 
cation,  that  the  atonement  opened  no  way  into  holiness  and  the  | 
God  which  was  unknown  before  :  and  of  course  thai  the  religioun  % 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  Chrislian  ili.-pOH^iii'.ii.  i;  n.>t  es-eutialrji 
from  that  which  was  enjoyed  under  the  Jewish  economy.      Theii 
makes  regeneration  the  privilege,  and  sin  the  accompanying   I 
equally  of  both  dispensations.     On  the  other  hand,  we  teach  that  i 
ment  brought  upon  the  world  a  baptism  of  sin-abolishing  Idood,  an* 
veil  which  had  previously  separated  between  God  and  man;  so  t!ia§ 
perience  of  salvation  from  sin,  and  communion  with  the  divine  naturi 
attainable,  as  much  higher  than  any  enjoyed  under  the  Jewish  disj 
as  the  holy  of  holies  was  more  sacred  than  the  enclosure  from  whj 
yciled.     Our  doctrine  restricts  the  privilege  of  regeneration  to  t 
after  the  atonement,  and  to  the  faith  ot  those  who  enter  the  imic 
and  limits  sinful  religion  to  the  service  oi  the  outer  tabernacle. 
the  theses  on  the  one  Bide  and  the  other,  which  are  about  to  be  trie! 
heaven  and  earth. 
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*  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re* 
harder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  Every  form  of  faith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  necessarily  contains  these  two  elements, 
Viz :  first,  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  second,  a  belief  of  his  benev- 
olence, and  of  course  an  expectation  of  a  reward  in  seeking  him.  The  man 
who  has  never  Bought  after  God,  may  exercise  faith,  thus  elementarily  de- 
scribed ;  and  indeed,  in  the  order  of  nature,  such  faith  must  precede  aD 
attempts  to  secure  the  favor  of  God.  I  cannot  seek  access  to  a  man,  of  whose 
existence  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  shall  not  seek  favors  from  one,  unless  I  be- 
lieve he  has  the  power,  and  will,  to  do  me  good.  Between  this  starting  point 
in  the  race  of  faith,  and  the  goal  which  they  have  reached,  to  whom  God 
has  become  all  in  all,  we  may  discover  and  describe  endless  varieties  and 
degrees  of  confidence  in  God.  If  I  believe  to  day  in  the  existence  of  a  God 
whose  locality  is  above  the  firmament,  and  to-morrow  discover  that  he  is  an 
omnipresent  God,  I  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  course  of  faith.  Again  ;  if 
I  believe  to-day  only  the  general  proposition,  that  the  omnipresent  God  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  and  tomorrow  discover  that  he 
actually  answers  my  prayers,  I  have  advanced  another  step.  If  I  sincerely 
and  diligently  seek  after  God  my  faith  will  increase  as  my  knowledge  of  him 
increases.  Discovering  his  care  over  me,  I  trust  his  providence  for  temporal 
blessings— -perceiving  the  power  of  his  spirit,  and  the  holiness  of  his  charac- 
ter, I  trust  him  to  keep  me  from  the  ways  of  wicked  men.  Finding  that  in 
his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  I  trust  his  love  will  one  day  deliver  me  from 
the  bondage  and  darkness  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fit  me  for  full  and  endless 
fellowship  with  himself.  As  God  reveals  his  good  will  and  power  to  me,  my 
faith  advances  from  one  blessing  to  another,  till  that  righteousness  which  alone 
can^qualify  me  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  glorious  presence,  becomes  the  object 
of  mv  heart's  desire  ;  and  trusting  in  him,  I  see  a  cloudless  prospect  of  eter* 
nal  deliverance  from  sin  in  a  future  world. 

Thus  far  faith  advanced  unde Ahe  Jewish  dispensation.  Thus  far,  before 
Christ  came,  God  had  revealed  himself  as  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili* 
gently  seek  him.  Abraham  received  not  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant, 
kit  saw  it  afar  off,  and  rejoiced  ;  and  all  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  before 
the  advent  of  Christ,  though  they  *  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promise,'  but  stood  with  him  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  eter* 
Mai  righteousness.  The  effect  of  faith  in  this  stage  of  its  advancement, 
vp  i  the  character  and  conduct,  may  easily  bo  seen.  As  faith  is  necessarily 
tm  ed  by  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of  himself,  if  Abraham  diligently 
«u  ht  after  God — if  his  faith  kept  pace  with  his  discoveries  of  the  good  will 
«tf  od, — he  was  i  perfect'  in  his  day :  not  perfect,  as  being  conformed  to 
lage  of  God,  but  perfect  as  being  conformed  to  his  imperfect  discoveries 
d.  The  carnal  mind — the  will  of  the  flesh — is  enmity  against  God« 
*  have  the  carnal  mind,  and  yet  they  are  not  sinners.   Why?    Because 
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gospel  answers — by  the  power  of  Q-od.  i  But  can  this  be  done  consistently 
with  my  free  agency  V  Ans.  If  God  could  dwell  in  Jesus  Christ,  control- 
ling all  his  actions,  yet  leaving  him  a  free  agent,  he  can  do  the  same  in  any 
other  human  being,  to  whom  he  can  gain  access.  You  know  by  experience, 
that  he  can  in  some  measure,  at  least,  manage  your  spirit,  and  dispose  you 
to  righteousness,  without  interfering  with  your  free  agency — why  cannot  his 
control  over  you  be  perfected  consistently  with  your  freedom  ?  ■  Moreover 
you  expect  to  be  kept  by  his  power  in  eternal  righteousness  after  death,  and 
yet  to  be  free — Why  should  you  doubt  his  power  to  begin  this  work  before 
death  ?  Suppose  the  inquirer  to  be  convinced  that  God  can  dwell  in  him  as 
he  did  in  Christ,  and  save  him  from  sin,  leaving  him  free — a  second  step  is 
taken  towards  the  possession  of  a  perfect  salvation. 

The  next  question  is — '  How  shall  I  become  the  subject  of  that  power  of 
God  which  brings  salvation  ?  The  gospel  answers,  by  faith  in  his  Son. — 
'  What  is  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  V  Ans.  It  is  a  conviction,  accompanied 
with  a  confession  that  Christ  is  in  you,  a  whole  Savior.  Unbelief  replies— 
€  Christ  is  not  in  me.' 

Here  is  the  critical  spot  where  the  contest  between  the  devil  and  the  Son 
of  God  is  to  be  decided ;  and  here  we  resort  to  the  record  which  God  has  giv- 
en of  his  Son.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  word  of  God  must  stand,  if  it 
contradicts  your  previous  conceptions  and  feelings.  If  it  declares  that  Christ 
is  in  you,  your  ignorance  and  unbelief  of  the  fact  cannot  prove  this  declara- 
tion false.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  proved  that  your  ignorance  and  un- 
belief have  crucified  the  Son  of  God  in  you,  and  that  he  only  waits  for  the 
permission  of  your  faith,  to  burst  the  tomb  of  your  heart  and  manifest  his 
presence.  We  mil  not  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
Christ's  presence  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  You  caiyiot  dive  deep 
enough  into  spiritual  philosophy  to  prove  it  impossible,  and  I  cannot  dive 
deep  enough  to  show  you  how  it  is  true;  but  we  c&n  both  read  the  plain  state- 
ments of  the  word  of  God.  John  says  of  Christ — the  Word  of  God — i  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  Uglit  of  men  ;  and  the  light  shineth  tn 
darkness,  and  tJie  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.  That  was  the  true  light 
winch  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  in  tlie  world) 
and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.9  John  1:  4 — 
10.  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  life  of  the  Word  of  God,  light- 
eth every  human  being.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  gospel — the  ex- 
ternal light  of  the  word  of  God — lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  What  meaning  then  can  be  attached  to  the  passage,  unless  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Son  of  God,  in  becoming  incarnate,  gave  life  to  all  flesh,  'came 
alight  into  the  world9  of  darkened  spirits,  so  that  he  is  actually  life  and  light 
to  those  who  know  him  not.  4  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehendeth  it  not/  Shall  the  darkness  therefore  deny  that  the  light 
shines  ?  '  The  world  knew  him  not.'  Shall  the  world  therefore  deny  that 
he  has  come  into  the  world.  You  have  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  life  and  light  in  you — shall  you  therefore  deny  the  fact,  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  testimony  of  God  ? 

The  following  passage  more  fully  unfolds  the  meaning  of  those  we  have  at 
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wly  oxiMp'wI.     'There  sire  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  spirits 
wl  ilu»  w;u»t.  aivl  the  blond:  ami  these  three  agree  in  one.     If  we  receive 


rojvl 

(in 

Mie  wi:»ii»«-i  nf  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater:  for  this  is  the  witness  of 
li-i-1  \\'.iw]\  l.o  hath  testified  of  his  Son.  He  that  helieveth  on  the  Son  of 
G.«  I  h.uh  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  helieveth  not  God,  hath  made  liiin 
a  li.ir  ;  because  he  helieveth  not  the  record  that  (iod  gave  of  his  Son.  And 
this  ^-5  t!»«»  record,  that-  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life:  and  this  life  id  in 

his  S.iji.'   I  Jno.  A;  8 — 11.     There  arc  three  agents,  or  elements  of  salvation 

• 

in  the  spiritual  world,  corresponding  to  spirit,  (or  air,)  water,  and  blood,  in 
the  natural  world.  Water  is  that  which  cleanses  the  outside,  (see  John  lo: 
8,  Eph.  r>:  2tf/)  to  which  the  external  word  corresponds.  fc  Blood  is  the  life' 
— the  vital  element  of  the  inward  man.  So  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  The  spirit  or  air  is  the  medium  in  which,  and  by  which  the 
blood  and  water  have  their  action,  and  without  which  the  blood  would  be  use- 
less. So  the  witnessing  Spirit  of  God  is  that  without  which  the  blood  and 
vatcr  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.  c.  his  spiritual  life  and  ii^tructions,  are  of  no  avail. 
1  He  that  Inlinuth  hath  the  witness'  of  the  Spirit.  '  He  that  helieveth  no€ 
hath  the  /j/cW,  i.  c.  that  life  which  is  light  shining  in  darkness,  and  perhaps 
the  water,  i.  c.  the  word:  but  these  are  of  no  avail  without  that  faith  which 
admits  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  life  of  Christ  i<  not  comprehended,  till 
the  Spirit  hoars  witness.  'He  that  helieveth  not  hath  made  (Iod  a  liar;  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  the  record  that  (iod  gave  of  his  Son :  and  tliis  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  v*  etrrnal  life;  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.' 
The  life  then  of  the  Son  of  God  is  actually  and  unconditionally  given  to  every 
man  fa-fort  believing — else  how  can  unbelief  in  respect  to  tliis  record  make 
God  a  liar?  If  (Jod  has  given  eternal  life  onlv  to  them  that  believe,  uiibe- 
lie  vers  can  not  be  required  to  believe  that  Cod  has  given  tltnn  eternal  life,  for 
tliis  is  not  true.  Yet  it  is  plainly  declared  that  unbelievers  make  (Jod  a  liar 
in  respect  to  *  the  record  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life/  These  dec- 
larations can  in  no  way  bo  reconciled  with  each  other,  unless  we  believe  that 
the  'eternal  life,'  i.  o.  the  Son  of  God,  (>*ce  1  John  1:  2,  5:  20,)  fc  is  the 
light  shining  in  darkness' — '  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  tho 
World/  Thus  believing,  the  method  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  a  plain 
matter*  1.  Every  man,  by  the  gift  of  God,  has  eternal  life  present  in  his 
spirit,  though  ho  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  2.  God  sends  forth  the  void  of  his 
gospel  to  apprize  men  of  this  fact.  8.  He  that  helieveth  this  word  receives 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  born  of  God.  1,  The  blood  is  given  ;  2,  the  water ; 
8,  the  spirit.  Thus  God  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that 
believe. 

Again — *  As  by  the  offense  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  ujiun  all  men 
unto  justification  of  life.9  Rom.  5:  18.  A  comparison  is  here  instituted  be- 
tween Adam  and  Christ,  in  which  the  operation  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  represented  as  reversing  the  work  of  the  first.  By  the  first 
Adam  all  men  become  partakers  of  a  fallen  nature,  which  is  nevertheless  not 
in  itself  sinful,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  it,  and  was 
yet  without  sin ;  thus  proving  the  possibility  of  living  in  human  nature  with' 
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out  sin,  and  thereby  condemning  sin  in  the  flosh.  *  By  one  man  sin  entered 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  npon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.*  In  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  all  men  become  partakers  of  a 
nature  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  uniformly  prone  to  sin.  Each  man,  by  Ms 
own  sin,  secures  to  himself  the  appropriate  curse  of  a  sinful  nature.  By  re- 
versing  this  statement  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  second  Adam,  the  root  of  the  race.  By  him  all  men  arc  placed  in  com* 
munication  with  a  nature,  not  in  itself  righteous  in  them,  but  adapted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  righteousness.  Each  man,  by  his  oivn  act,  i.  c.  by  faith,  secured 
to  himself  the  appropriate  blessings  of  a  righteous  nature.  The  gospel  an? 
nounces  to  them  who,  by  sin,  are  following  the  first  Adairi  to  death,  that  God 
has  given  them  through  Christ  a  new  nature,  the  appropriate  fruits  of  which 
are  righteousness  and  peace.  Unbelievers  continue  to  follow  the  first  Adam. 
Believers  i  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  now  man' — '  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit'— are  saved  from  their  sins.  As  there  are  now 
two  Adams,  so  all  men  have  two  natures — the  one  carnal  and  the  other  spiiw 
itual ;  and  these  are  opposite  one  to  the  other.  While  the  old  man  lives,  the 
new  man  is  crucified.  When  the  new  man  lives,  the  old  man  is  crucified* 
The  old  man  lives  by  unbelief — the  new  man  by  faith.  By  the  gospel  we  are 
made  to  know  that  God  has  repaired  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  '  we  are  no 
longer  debtors  to  the  flesh ;'  '  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh? — not  in  a  single 
man,  mcroly,  but  in  the  whole  of  human  nature.  While  men  believe  not,  he 
is  crucified  in  themselves.  When  they  bcliove,  he  rises  from  the  dead,  and 
reveals  himself  a  conqueror,  in  themselves. 

Again ;  '  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not 
in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above  ;)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up 
Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  tftee, 
even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart  ;  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we 
preach ;  [Paul  prefiehed  Christ;]  that  if  thou  shall  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Rom.  10:  6 — 9.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Paul's 
method  of  preacliing  the  gospel.  To  those  who  ask,  '  What  must  we  do  to 
be  saved  V  he  answers,  Cease  to  look  out  of  yourselves  for  the  salvation  you 
seek— turn  to  the  light  of  Christ  ivitlun  ;  the  Word  of  God  is  in  your  heart : 
when  you  so  believe  Ilia  that  you  are  willing  to  confess  it,  you  will  be  saved 
from  sin. 

We  will  now  take  for  granted  that  the  inquirer  is  intellectually  convinced 
that  according  to  the  word  of  God,  Christ  is  in  him,  and  that  he  must  believe 
this,  in  order  that  he  may  rcccivo  salvation.  Now  he  asks — c  How  shall  X 
get  this  faith  V  We  answer  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  man  has  in  hia 
hand  a  good  note  for  a  hundred  dollars,  which  he  supposes  to  bo  nothing  bet- 
ter than  waste  paper.  lie  is  told  that  it  is  a  genuine  note.  His  thought* 
run  thus — '  While  I  remain  in  unbolief,  this  note  is  worth  nothing  to  me  ;  if 
I  could  believe  that  it  is  genuine,  I  should  be  richer  by  a  hundred  dollars,  in 
feeling  and  fact,  than  I  am  now ;  how  shall  I  get  this  faith  V  Common  sense 
answers,  By  examining  the  note,  and  the  character  of  the  maker  of  it.   Thft 
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Bible  is  the  record  of  the  will  of  God,  by  which  men  are  declared  possessors 
of  eternal  life.  Common  sense  teaches  any  one  who  wishes  to  believe  this,  to 
examine  the  record  and  character  of  him  who  gave  it.  If  an  intelligent  and 
careful  examination  of  this  kind  does  not  produce  faith,  the  reason  must  be 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  He  stands  at  the  gate  of  a  kingdom, 
into  which  no  idols  can  be  carried.  He  knows  if  he  believes  and  confesses 
that  Christ  is  in  him,  he  will  be  severed  from  every  object  of  earthly  affection. 
Men  do  not  readily  believe  tidings  which  cross  their  interests.  '  How  can  ye 
believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  that  honor  which 
cometh  from  God  only.'  Is  it  asked,  What  shall  a  man  do,  whose  heart  is 
wedded  to  some  earthly  object,  who  yet  desires  to  believe  ?  We  answer, 
Your  case  is  hopeless ;  unless  by  some  means  you  shall  be  brought  to  abandon 
your  idol.  You  can  never  with  the  lieart  believe  the  word  of  God,  while 
your  heart  is  otherwise  engaged.  While  the  God  of  this  world  blinds  your 
mind,  the  glorious  gospel  can  never  shine  into  it.  The  man  who  is  willing  to 
part  with  every  tiring  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  sincerely  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  will  eqsily  believe  the  word  which  announces  his 
salvation.  When  an  honest  man  gives  an  account  of  events,  which  even  in- 
volve no  special  interest,  his  hearers  believe  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
effort  to  believe  is  thought  of.  But  how  easily  and  eagerly  do  men  believe, 
when  they  hear  good  tidings  touching  a  matter  concerning  wliich  they  have 
been  anxious !  If  I  am  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  about  the  safety  of  a 
friend,  and  a  messenger  brings  the  word,  *  Ho  is  safe !'  the  eager  joy  of  faith, 
rushes  through  me  like  an  electric  shock — I  have  immediate  peace  in  believ- 
ing. So  the  gospel  is  no  sooner  heard  than  believed,  by  one  who  truly  thirsts 
for  the  water  of  fife.  When  he  hears  the  word  of  God,  '  Christ  is  in  you,  a 
conqueror  over  sin  and  death  ! — all  is  safe  !' — he  believes  at  once,  and  be- 
lieving, passes  from  death  unto  life. 

If  the  inquirer  declares  himself  willing  to  part  with  his  idols,  and  yet  can- 
not believe,  we  must  search  through  his  spirit  again  for  the  reason  of  his  un- 
belief. Perliaps  he  is  saying  in  his  heart,  4 1  would  believe,  if  I  could  feel 
that  Christ  is  in  me,  and  I  am  saved :'  in  other  words,  '  I  will  believe  the 
testimony  of  my  own  feelings,  but  ngt  the  word  of  God.'  This  is  wrong. 
A  right  spirit  says,  *  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar — God  says  he  has 
given  mo  his  Son  and  eternal  life ;  my  feelings  contradict  his  record  ;  my 
feelings  are  the  liars — God  is  true  ;  I  know  and  will  testify  that  Christ  is  in 
me  a  whole  Savior,  because  God  declares  it,  whether  my  feelings  accord  with 
the  testimony  or  not.'  If  you  wish  for  peace  and  salvation  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  before  you  believe,  you  wish  for  the  fruit  before  there  is  any  root. 
Righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  consequences  of 
faith ;  the  word  of  God,  and  that  only,  is  its  foundation.  The  man  who  holds 
the  note  for  a  hundred  dollars,  in  unbelief,  cannot  expect  to  feel  richer  than 
usual,  till  he  believes  the  note  to  be  genuiue ;  and  ho  would  be  considered  a 
very  foolish  man,  if  he  should  say  in  answer  to  arguments  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  note — 4 1  feel  as  poor  as  ever,  therefore  the  note  cannot  bo 
good.'  Christ  says,  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  anv  man 
bear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him, 
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and  he  with  me.9  Let  the  inquirer  understand,  that  bel&ving  the  word  of 
God  opens  the  door  for  the  admission  of  the  living  witness.  It  is  wrong  in 
this  situation  to  say, '  I  would  open  the  door  if  I  could  see  him  who  stands  on 
the  outside.'  You  cannot  see  through  the  door  of  unbelief.  You  hear  the 
Savior's  voice — that  is  enough — believe,  open  the  door,  and  you  shall  see 
him  and  sup  with  him.  While  you  are  asking  for  sight  and  supper,  before 
you  open  the  door,  Christ  is  suffering  for  your  folly,  knocking  without. 

If  the  inquirer  is  now  convinced  that  he  is  not  to  look  for  peace  before  be- 
lieving, but  in  believing;  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  his  salvation,  but 
such  a  confidence  in  what  his  intellect  perceives  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  as  will 
produce  a  confession  that  Christ  is  in  him,  a  Savior  from  all  sin.  He  can 
try  his  faith  by  such  a  question  as  this — '  Am  I  willing  without  further  evi- 
dence, relying  solely  on  the  testimony  of  God,  to  confess  Christ  a  whole  Sav- 
ior ?  Confession,  or  a  willingness  to  confess  Christ,  is  the  accompaniment 
rather  than  the  consequence  of  faith.  Intellectual  belief  becomes  an  active 
principle,  a  belief  of  the  hegft,  in  the  very  act  of  confession.     It  is  to  no  pur* 

Sose  in  this  spot,  to  make  experiments  upon  God,  as  many  have  attempted  to 
o,  by  undertaking  to  believe,  while  confession  is  withheld  tip  the  success  of 
faith  is  ascertained.  A  whole-hearted  and  everlasting  surrender  to  the  faiths 
fulness  of  God  alone,  pan  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  faith.  Such 
a  surrender  can  be  made  only  by  a  confession,  which  leaves  no  way  for  re- 
treat. Men  are  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom  only  on  condition  of  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  behind  them. 

As  God  is  true,  the  man  who  thus  confesses  Christ,  shall  be  confessed  of 
him,  before  the  Father.  His  peace  shall  be  like  a  river,  and  his  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  By  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  he  shall  know 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  know  that  '  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin :  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God.' 

We  have  endeavored  to  describe  Christian  faith,  the  act  by  which  man 
gubmits  himself  to  the  righteousnoss  of  God.  If  it  is  said — '  Faith  is  the  root 
of  righteousness,  and  you  have  represented  faith  as  man's  act,  so  that  after 
all,  the  agency  of  man  is^he  source  of  salvation' — we  reply,  Faith  is  the 
of  God;  for  '  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God? 
rod  is  the  giver  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  is  the  fogd  of  faith  ;  so  that 
salvation  is  wholly  of  grace.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life, 
is  the  gift  of  God,  The  watgr  of  the  word,  which  apprises  men  of  their 
possession  of  eternal  life,  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  Spirit  which  bears  wit- 
ness in  believers,  and  saves  them  from  sin,  is  the  gift  of  God.  To  him  bo 
glory  for  ever. 


§  39.     SETTLEMENT  WITH  THE  PAST. 

When  a  person  who  has  served  God  devotedly  under  the  law,  and  has 
had  much  happy  and  notable  experience  in  the  service,  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  covenant  and  sees  before  him  a  second  conversion,  without 
which,  he  is  conscious,  he  cannot  claim  the  name  and  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  God,  the  startling  question  arises,  *  How  shall  I  dispose  of  my  past  expe- 
rience ?  Was  it  a  delusion  ?  That  cannot  be.  But  it  was  not  saving  experi- 
ence. What  then  was  its  character  and  value  ?'  If  he  loves  the  things 
which  arc  before  more  than  those  which  arc  beliind,  he  resolutely  surmounts 
these  questions,  even  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  them  ;  and  cheerfully 
embraces  salvation  from  sin,  even  at  the  expense  of  depreciating  his  old  ex* 
periencc.  But  if  the  spiritual  treasures  which  he  has  acquired  are  so  great 
that  he  cannot  turn  his  heart  away  from  them  to  the  new  hope  which  ho  has 
found,  he  is  in  danger  of  compromising  his  conscience  and  love  of  truth,  by 
contenting  himself  with  some  counterfeit  form  of  holiness,  which  can  be 
made  a  supplement  to  his  former  conversion,  instead  of  supplanting  it.  In 
this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  various  forms  of  semi-Perfectionism  which  are 
abroad,  have  originated. 

The  same  danger  and  difficulty  stands  in  the  way,  to  arrest  the  advent  of 
new  diftjnmMtions,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  individuals.  Christianity,  pre- 
senting itself,  not  as  a  continuation  and  improvement  of  Judaism,  but  as  a 
radical  revolution — a  new  dispensation,  to  which  all  that  had  gone  before 
was  but  preliminary — had  a  long  and  hard  contest  with  the  attachment  of  its 
followers,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  It  was 
asked  then,  as  it  is  asked  now,  when  Christianity  is  set  on  high  above  JiuUv 
ism,  where  it  belongs — '  How  do  you  dispose  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  ? 
Had  they  no  true  experience  ?  Were  they  not  children  of  God  V  '  Art  thou 
greater  (said  the  Jews  to  Christ)  than  our  father  Abraham  ?  .  .  .  Whom 
makest  thou  thyself?'  Reverence  for  the  experience  and  ways  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  undoubtedly  long  held  back  even  the^postles  from  the  discovery 
and  announcement  of  the  supplanting  greatness  of  the  new  dispensation.  It 
was  a  bold  stand  that  Paul  took,  when  ho  said  of  the  whole  series  of  Old 
Testament  worthies — '  These  all  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us, 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.' 

We  believe  that  now,  after  the  ages  of  a  second  legal  dispensation,  (da- 
ting from  the  transfer  of  God's  discipline  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,) 
the  new  covenant  is  again  coming  to  light.  The  gospel  of  salvation  from  sin 
is  not  absolutely  new.  It  was  given  to  the  world  and  its  power  was  known 
in  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  a  record  of  it  was  left  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  relatively  to  the  generations  that  have  lived  since  the  fall 
from  grace  to  legality,  (which  may  safely  be  dated  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,)  it  is  a  new  gospel.  The  changes  which  it  proposes  to  Christen- 
dom are  as  revolutionizing  and  startling,  as  those  which  primitive  Christian- 
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Ity  proposed  to  the  Jews.  If  any  think  that  it  is  presumptuous  and  irreyer* 
cnt  toward  the  great  and  good  of  past  ages  to  admit  such  a  belief  as  this,  our 
reply  is — i  We  believe  this,  not  because  we  reverence  the  ancients  less,  but 
because  we  reverence  God  more.  If  our  eye  were  on  man,  whose  tendency 
is  downward  toward  weakness  and  corruption,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
the  past  greater  than  the  present  and  future.  But  with  our  eye  on  God, 
whose  course  is  onward  from  glory  to  greater  glory,  it  is  but  modesty  to 
think  the  present  and  future  greater  than  the  past. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  experience  of  the  multitude  of  saints  whose 
memory  the  sects  delight  to  honor  ?  All  Christendom  has  abounded  with 
wonderful  conversions,  and  bright  manifestations  of  spiritual  piety.  Some 
are  ready  to  overwhelm  us  with  persuasions  that  such  men  as  Brainerd,  Ed- 
wards, Payson  ,  and  Taylor,  were  incarnations  of  true  Christianity.  Others 
appeal  still  more  confidently  to  a  different  class  of  models,  such  as  Madame 
Guion,  Hester  Ann  Rogers,  and  Wm.  Law.  Several  whole  sects  have  held 
some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  have,  more  or  less  extensively,  ex- 
perienced and  professed  '  sanctification.,  Is  all  this  to  be  accounted  as 
nothing  ?  Were  not  these  illustrious  men  and  women  born  of  God  ?  Has 
there  been  no  knowledge  of  the  true  gospel  of  holiness  among  the  Wesleyans 
and  Moravians  and  Quakers  and  Shakers  ?  These  are  questions  which  it 
behooves  us  to  consider,  with  modesty  and  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
independence  and  jealousy  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  on  the  other. 

1.  As  to  the  ordinary  class  of  pietists  in  the  carnal  churches,  we  shall  say 
nothing.  To  those  who  sincerely  believe  that '  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not 
seen  Christ,  neither  known  him,'  (and  to  such  believers  we  at  present  address 
ourselves,)  it  need  not  bo  proved  that  confiessprs  and  jwcrfbssors  of  sin  are  not 
Christians,  however  interesting  may  be  their  spiritual  history. 

2.  Of  the  more  distinguished  spiritualists  of  the  churches,  David  Brainerd 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen.  The  picture  which  his  biography  gives  of 
his  general  experience  is  in  essence  a  transcript  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Romans.  The  Religious  Encyclopedia  says  he  had  *  a  most  humbling  and 
constant  sense  of  his  own  iniquity,  which  was  a  greater  burden  to  him  than 
all  his  afflictions,  great  brokenness  of  heart  before  God  for  the  coldness  of  his 
love  and  the  imperfection  of  his  Christian  virtues.*  It  is  evident  that  he  was, 
through  life,  under  conviction,  panting  after  freedom  from  sin,  but  never 
reaching  it.  Interesting  and  praiseworthy  as  such  experience  was  in  the  dim 
light  of  Brainerd's  time,  and  valuable  as  it  was  as  a  preliminary  to  that  high- 
er spiritual  education  which,  we  trust,  awaited  him  within  the  veil,  it  certainly 
was  not  Christian  experience.  With  him  may  be  classed  Edwards,  Payson, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  highest  distinction  for  piety  in  / 
the  churches. 

3.  James  Brainerd  Taylor's  experience  was  of  a  higher  grade.  lie  came 
apparently  to  the  very  borders  of  the  gospel,  where  he  saw  clearly  the  priv- 
ilege and  glory  of  salvation  from  sin.  This  was  the  theme  of  his  meditation 
and  conversation ;  and  he  even  confessed,  at  times,  in  a  timid  way,  that  he 
was  free  from  sin.  In  this  respect  he  as  really  condemned  the  routine  of 
Binning  and  repeating  which  was  the  only  experience  allowed  or  known  in  the 
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^•.-Mk*  V^w  him,  as  wo  do.  His  biographers  were  so  sensible  of  this, 
»Kk  *!-.-•  uV*^hi  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  clearest  part  of  his  testimony 
*x  %.u.vai  ^  his  own  salvation.  He  was  indeed  a  '  burning  and  a  shining 
)*st;  *-V  J^hu  tho  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness — the  connecting  link 
Kn*\vu  :Jio  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  The  impulse  which  he  gave, 
«vttirii*ut<Nl  materially  to  the  birth  of  the  true  gospel.  The  semi-Perfectionist 
A'Sool*  that  have  arisen  once  his  time,  (those  of  Mahan,  Beecher,  &c) 
Ksi\o  fallen  bcliind,  rather  than  advanced  beyond  him.  In  determining  his 
|kwi(ioii,  we  shall  determine  the  position  of  his  followers.  We  allege,  then, 
(1,)  that  in  his  religious  course  as  a  whole,  confession  of  sin  was  the  rule,  and 
confession  of  holiness  the  exception ;  (2,)  that  he  never '  received  the  prom- 
ise* of  tho  new  covenant,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  a  pledge  of  security  in 
holiness  ;  (3,)  that  ho  gave  no  evidence  of  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  radi- 
cal distinction  between  die  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the  spiritual 
atone-ment,  the  regenerating  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  Bible 
standard  of  the  socond  birth.  His  views  of  regeneration  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  the  churches  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  minister. 
If  they  had,  he  would  have  been  put  under  arrest.  He  never  planted  him- 
self on  the  high  position  that 4  he  that  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not.'  He  be- 
lieved and  taught  as  other  ministers  do,  that  conversion  to  a  religion  of  on 
tnd  repentance  is  regeneration ;  and  of  course  that  conversion  to  holiness  is 
not  of  itself  the  radical  and  essential  work  of  grace,  but  only  a  very  desirable 
Supplement  to  sinful  regeneration.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  conclude  with- 
out a  scruple,  that  he  did  not  know  the  gospel  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
was  not  born  of  God  in  the  Bible  sense.  We  do  not  believe  that  James 
Brainerd  Taylor  himself,  if  he  were  now  to  return  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
would  find  fault  with  us  for  thus  plainly  stating  these  facts  and  this  conclusion. 
4.  The  same  things,  in  substance,  may  be  said  of  William  Law,  Madame 
Guion,  and  the  whole  class  of  mystic  Perfectionists.  They  had  much  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  some  departments  of  spiritual  truth,  and  their  wri- 
tings may  bo  read  with  profit  by  the  disciples  of  the  gospel.  Their  labors 
€  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord.  But  the  discerning  reader  of  their  books 
will  find  that  their  strength  was  laid  out,  not  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  nor 
on  the  great  agencies  of  the  gospel  winch  gave  birth  to  holiness,  viz.,  the 
Spiritual  application  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  introduction 
of  the  new  covenant,  &c,  but  on  a  system  of  spiritual  philosophy,  which  is 
nearly  as  independent  of  those  facts  as  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  and  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  salvation  from  sin.  Swedcnborg  was  deeper  in 
this  kind  of  philosophy  than  any  of  them,  and  he  was  far  enough  from  the 
truth  on  the  subject  of  holiness.  William  Law  is  the  best  representative  of 
this  class,  and  his  Address  to  the  Clergy  is  the  best  of  his  books.  Let  any 
one  examine  that  Address  critically,  (not  our  edition,  which  is  expurgated 
of  tho  worst  of  its  legalities  and  false  doctrines,  but  the  whole  original  Ad- 
dress,) and  he  will  find  that  its  treatment  of  salvation  from  sin  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — the  central  subject  of  the  gospel, — is  very  meagre ;  that  more  of  its 
pages  are  devoted  to  non-resistance  and  other  legalities,  than  to  holiness ; 
that  its  main  doctrine  is,  that  religion  is  the  fruit  of  inspiration — a  true  and 
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valuable  doctrine,  and  admirably  developed,  but  not  the  gospel ;  that  it  at 
firms  the  existence  of  an  original  indestructible  divine  nature  in  all  men;  de- 
hies,  in  the  face  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  openly  avows 
Universalism.  Law  was  the  real  father  of  Methodist  Perfectionism,  and  his 
image  may  be  seen  in  it.  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  father 
of  such  a  child  had  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  new  covenant  gospel. 

5.  The  various  sects  that  have  held  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  such  as 
the  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  Shakers,  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  lump. 
(1,)  They  have  all  made  holiness  not  the  main  point  in  religion,  but  an  ap- 
pendage to  something  else.  (2,)  They  have  denied  or  suppressed  the  most 
essential  clement  of  the  new  covenant,  viz.  security.  (3,)  They  have  dealt 
largely  in  various  legalities.  (4,)  They  have  not  manifested  any  true  knowl- 
edge of  those  great  facts  of  gospel  history  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  primitive  doctrine  of  holiness,  viz.,  the  radical  change  of  dispensa- 
tion at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  Second  Advent  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Each  of  these  defects  is  sufficient  to  render  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  holiness  in  the  world  aa  abortion.  Holi- 
ness, as  a  secondary  to  something  else  ;  holiness  without  security ;  holiness 
under  law  ;  holiness  without  the  truth  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  especially, 
holiness  under  all  these  evil  conditions,  has  no  permanent  vitality — cannot  live 
long  in  the  smothering  atmosphere  of  this  sinful  world.  Accordingly,  the 
preaching  and  profession  of  salvation  from  sin,  in  the  sects  of  which  we  speak, 
after  some  flourish  at  the  beginning,  has  died  away  and  become  virtually,  if 
not  formally,  ex.  met.  We  have  at  the  present  time  experiments  of  this  kind 
in  progress,  by  which  the  value  of  the  various  semi-Perfcctionisms  of  the  past 
may  be  judged.     Oberlin  is  a  specimen. 

All  the  approaches  that  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  sects  toward 
the  gospel  of  solvation  from  sin,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Gentile 
economy,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  convictions  in  the  experience  of 
the  religious  world,  more  or  less  pungent,  preceding  and  tending  to  the  final 
effectual  conversion  to  holiness.  The  churches  have  had  the  record  of  the 
primitive  gospel  before  them  ;  and  gleams  of  the  central  truths  of  that  gospel 
could  not  but  flash  out  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  envelopments  of 
commentaries.  The  Spirit  of  truth  has  co-operated  with  the  record ;  and 
when  the  circumstances  and  temperaments  of  individuals  and  sects  have  fa- 
vored the  operation  of  these  agencies,  a  conviction  has  been  produced,  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  partial  and  temporary  enthusiasms  about  salvation 
from  sin.  Some  have  groaned  under  the  light ;  others  have  reflected  it  ob- 
scurely and  for  a  season,  in  their  experience.  But  a  thorough  spiritual  crisis 
was  never  formed  till  within  a  few  years.  Half-way  measures  of  reform  were 
adopted,  and  the  convictions  passed  away,  as  they  often  pass  away  from  in- 
dividuals convinced  of  sin. 

Whoever  has  come  up  out  of  the  law,  into  the  grace  of  full  salvation,  re- 
members that  he  had  repeated  seasons  of  deep  interest  and  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  holiness,  before  he  came  to  the  decisive  crisis  ;  and  that,  in  some 
happy  moments,  when  the  truth  that  shone  upon  him  gave  color  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  dawning  hope  of  holiness  seemed  a  reality,  he  was  emboldened 
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to  proclaim  the  attaiuablcness  of  that  blessing,  and  to  confess  in  some  dubi- 
ous way,  a*  the  Obcrlin  brethren  do,  his  own  experience  of  it.  This,  we 
believe,  i*  a  miniature  of  the  experience  of  the  religious  world,  and  places  in 
a  true  light  the  various  scmi-Perfectionisras  of  individuals  and  sects,  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  the  past  history  of  Christendom. 

Tliiri  view  shows  us  the  true  answer  to  those  who  tell  us  that  the  doctrine 
of  jMirfccticm  is  an  old  heresy  that  has  been  tried  and  exploded  again  and 
again  in  the  past  ages  of  the  church.  The  trials  and  explosions  which  they 
refer  to,  were  conviction*  qf  truth,  recurring  again  and  again  in  spite  of  all 
Satan's  efforts  to  suppress  them.  And  these  wise  men,  at  the  present  crisis, 
are  doing  for  the  religious  world  just  whatohe  tempter  does  for  the  awakened 
sinner,  when  he  suggests  that  the  convictions  which  are  now  pressing  upon 
him,  have  troubled  him  again  and  again  before,  but  never  effected  any 
thing. 

The  analogy  which  is  properly  to  be  looked  for,  between  the  first  and  sec* 
ond  dispensations  of  law,  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which  the  preceding  sug- 
gestions lead.  In  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  there  were,  from  time 
to  time,  notable  revivals  of  spirituality,  and  approximations  to  gospel  knowl* 
edge  and  experience.  Yet  we  know  that  *  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not 
toade  manifest  while  the  first  tabernacle  was  standing/  and  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament saints  were  not  born  of  God  till  the  harvest-time  of  their  dispensation. 
Regeneration  is  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection;  and  the  beginning  of  such 
a  process  cannot  he  far  from  the  end.  Accordingly  men  were  not  bom  of 
God  -till  ju?t  before  the  first  resurrection.  The  transition-^period  between  the 
first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  was  but  the  time  of  one  generation  ;  and 
it  was  during  that  period  that  the  true  gospel  went  forth,  and  the  saints,  for 
the  first  time,  experienced  the  second  birth.  It  might  reasonably  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Gentile  dispensation  of  law,  the  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  Savior  from  sin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  covenant,  would  be 
deferred  till  near  the  harvest-time — that  regeneration,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed along  the  whole  course  of  the  dispensation,  would  be  the  near  pre- 
cursor of  the  second  resurrection.  We  do  not  disparage  the  worthies  of  the 
Gentile  church,  when  we  say  of  them — *  These  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise ;  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  U3,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.'  It  i» 
too  disparagement  to  any  of  the  laborers  in  God's  vineyard,  to  say  that  he 
has  so  arranged  the  times  and  seasons  of  his  grace  that (  he  that  soweth  and 
he  that  rcapeth,  rejoice  together.' 

The  object  of  our  labor  on  this  subject,  is  to  check  the  tendency  which  is 
Very  strong  in  the  churches,  and  exists  more  or  less  among  Perfectionists,  to 
look  back  to  the  experience  and  teachings  of  such  men  as  Brainerd,  Taylor, 
and  Law ,  as  though  they  were  standards  of  gospel  truth.  Much  jealousy  hatf 
been  manifested  in  certain  quarters,  lest  Perfectionists  should  lower  the  stan* 
dard  of  the  low.  But  there  is  a  worse  kind  of  standard-lowering  than  this. 
Law,  so  long  as  the  holiness  which  it  requires  is  regarded  as  an  unattainable 
abstraction  not  necessary  to  salvation,  may  be  exalted  to  heaven  without 
making  any  body  the  better*    The  standard  which  has  moat  to  do  with  prac« 
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iical  interests,  is  that  of  attainable,  necessary  experience.  But  the  very  men 
who  say  so  much  against  lowering  the  standard  of  the  law,  are  the  first  to 
turn  away  from  the  primitive  standard  of  experience,  and  level  all  hopes  to 
the  height  attained  by  certain  modern  saints,  whose  biograrhies  are  highly 
esteemed.  We  appeal  from  all  these  biographies  to  the  record  of  that  church 
which  established  this  standard  of  experience : — O^T'IIe  that  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin^fe 
cause  he  is  born  of  God.'j£Q  Boldly  may  we  say  of  any  saint,  ancient  or 
modern,  who  has  fallen  short  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  holiness  and 
the  security  defined  in  this  standard,  though  he  may  have  been  greatest  of  all 
that  have  been  born  of  women,  'he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he/ 


}  40.    THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST, 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  held  up  as  the  central  beacon-light  of  the  hopes  of  believers — an 
event  which  should  bring  them  a  perfect,  secure,  and  glorious  redemption. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  specimens  of  a  multitude  of  expressions 
relating  to  that  event : — ;  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a 
cloud  with  power  and  great  glory :  and  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to 
pass,  then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.' 
Luke  21:  26,  27.  i  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven;  from  whence  also  we 
look  for  the  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body, 
and  make  it  like  unto  his  glorious  body.'  Phil.  3:  20.  *  When  Christ,  who  is 
our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.'  Col,  8; 
4.  *  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.'  2Tim.  4:  8.  i  Looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Savior  Je- 
sus Christ.'  Tit.  2:  13.  Unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation.'  Heb.  11:  28.  '  Be  patient  there* 
fore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold  the  husbandman  wait- 
eth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he 
receive  the  early  and  latter  rain :  be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.'  James  5:  7, 8.  i  Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  minds — be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.*  1  Pet.  1:  13.  '  We  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him.'  1  John  3:  2,  &c. 

The  glorious  event  which  thus  animated  the  faith  of  primitive  believers,  84 
marking  the  period  of  the  perfection  oi  their  faith,  and  their  entrance  upon 
the  possession  of  the  fullness  of  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  though  seemingly  nigh 
at  hand  at  that  time,  is  at  this  day  generally  thrown  forward,  in  the  faith  of 
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the  churches,  into  the  shadows  of  a  distant  and  indefinite  futurity.  Our  ob- 
ject in  the  present  article,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  love  the  word 
of  God  more  than  creeds,  to  the  testimony  of  that  word  concerning  the  time 
of  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 

I.  Definition  of  the  second  comino. 

What  is  meant  Ay  the  second  comina  of  Christ?  We  mav  answer  this 
question  bv  referring  to  one  of  those  parables  in  which  Christ  presents  a  min- 
iature of  the  whole  dispensation  introduced  by  his  first  coining.  *  A  certain 
nobleman  went  into  a  far  countrv,  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to 
return.  And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  thein  ten  pounds,  and 
said  unto  them.  Occupy  till  1  come.  But  his  citizens  hated  him.  and  sent  a 
message  after  him,  saying,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  And 
it  camo  to  pass,  that  when  he  was  returned,  hieing  m-ein'd  the  kingdom, 
then  he  commanded  these  servants  to  be  called  unto  him,"  [and  lie  reckoned 
with  them,  and  rewarded  them  accoring  to  their  several  merits,  Loth  gnod 
and  bnl,  and  then  said] — *  But  those  mine  enemies,  whieh  would  not  that  I 
should  rjign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me."  Luke  11*:  12. 
T';;s  illustration  represents  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  period  when  he 
dtHeercd  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  to  his  servant;-,  and  went  auay  :  and  his 
second  coming  as  the  period  when  he  returned  and  reckon*  d  with  them,  re- 
warding the  faithful,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The  parable 
may  also  be  understood  as  intimating  that  Christ  in  his /■>*/  coming  was 
comparatively  powerless  ;  but  when  he  came  the  second  time,  he  had 
^received  a  kingdom?  and  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  judge,  reward,  and 
execute  vengeance.  By  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  then,  we  mean  his 
Coming  in  the  power  of  judgment,  to  reckon  with*  reward,  and  /  -\inith*  those 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  gospel  at  his  first  coming — wo  mean  the  day  of 
judgment  for  the  primitive  church  and  the  tft-winh  natim. 

We  do  not  mean  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ*  the  final  ani»  oKXi.r.  al 
JUDGMENT.  The  popular  notion  concerning  the  judgment  of  mankind  is,  that 
it  is  to  be  a  single  transaction,  occupying  a  single  period  of  time.  Joining 
this  notion  to  the  discovery,  which  evcrv  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
ultimately  make,  that  the  judgment  of  the  second  coming  is  clearly  predicted 
in  the  New  Testament  as  immediately  to  follow  the  destruction  (if  Jerusalem, 
many  have  believed  and  taught  that '  the  judgment  [meaning  the  whole,  or 
final  judgment]  is  past.9  These  views,  whether  held  by  Univcrsalists  or 
"Perfectionists,  we  disclaim,  and  instead  of  them,  insist  that  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  according  to  scripture,  is  divided  into  two  acts,  occupying  two  peri- 
ods of  time,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelations  this  division  of  the  judgment 
xs  unequi vocally  described.  John  saw,  when  Satan  was  til's t  bound  and  cast 
into  the  pit,  thrones  and  judgment  given  to  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  and  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  him  a  thousand  years,  but  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not. 
*  This/  says  the  apostle, 4  is  the  first  resurrection;'  and  we  may  properly  add, 
this  is  &\<s  first  judgment.  Rev.  20:  5.  Afterward  Satan  is  loosed  again,  gath- 
ers Gog  and  Magog  to  the  great  battle,  is  defeated  and  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  forever.  Then  again  appears  a  throne,  a  second  resurrection  and  a  sec- 
ond judgment.  Bev.  20: 12. 
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The  same  division  of  the  judgment  into  two  acts,  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
val, is  very  conspicuous  in  the  vision  of  the  seals  and  trumpets.  Rev.  6: 
7,  &c.  When  the  sixth  seal  opens,  the  Lamb  appears  on  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment and  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wail  because  of  him.  saying, '  the  //rait  day 
of  his  wrath  is  come.'  Afterwards  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  seven 
angels  with  trumpets  are  introduced.  As  they  sound  their  trumpets  succes- 
sively, a  variety  of  events  transpire,  necessarily  occupying  a  long  period  of 
time.  At  length,  after  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trmnivt%  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  the  world,  and  a  second  and  final  day  of  judgment  is 
announced.  Kev.  11: 15 — 18.  Unless  the  sixtli  seal  covers  the  same  period 
with  the  seventh  trumpet,  (which  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  show  of 
reason,)  it  is  manifest  to  mere  inspection  that  there  are  two  acts  of  judgment  & 
— two  periods  of  wrath  and  recompense. 

As  God  divided  mankind  into  two  great  families — the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles — so  he  has  appointed  a  separate  judgment  for  each.  The  harvest  of 
the  Jews  came  first,  because  they  were  ripened  first.  God  separated  them 
from  the  re3t  of  the  nations,  and  for  two  thousand  years  poured  upon  them 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  of  religious  discipline.  When  Christ  came  he  said 
the  fields  were  white.  T>y  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  pro- 
cess, necessary  to  make  way  for  the  judgment,  was  complete.  At  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  judged.  Then  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  Matt.  21:  4?».  God 
commenced  a  process  of  preparation  for  a  second  judgment.  The  Gentiles 
came  under  the  sunshine  and  rain,  which  had  before  been  sent  upon  the  Jewa. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  Gentile  crop  has  been  maturing,  and  wo 
may  reasonably  look  for  the  Gentile  harvest  as  near. 

That  we  may  therefore  speak  of  the  judgment  pcripturally  and  intelligently, 
we  will  distinctly  recognize  the  division  of  it  which  is  made  in  scripture,  by 
calling  one  of  the  acts  the  first  judgment)  and  the  other  the  final  judgment. 
With  this  explanation,  we  shall  be  understood  when  wc  say,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  wc  refer  to  die  first  and  not  to  the  final 
judgment.  It  is  not  our  object  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
second  or  final  judgment.  The  simple  confession  here  that  wc  believe  it  to 
be  future  j  will  sufficiently  preclude  any  honest  inference  from  the  doctrine 
we  are  about  to  present,  that  we  believe,  or  wish  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
our  judgment  is  past. 

II.    Cn*ST\s   DESIGNATION   OF  THE   TIME   OF  HIS   SECOND   COMING. 

In  our  inquiries  about  the  time  of  the  second  coming,  it  is  important  that 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  scripture  in  its  proper  order.  The  first  question 
is,  who  shall  be  our  first  witness?  Shall  we  call  Daniel  upon  the  stand,  and 
taking  his  prophetic  numbers  for  our  starting  point,  plunge  ourselves  into  a 
chaos  of  arithmetical  calculations — and  when  we  have  made  out  a  case  bv  his 
testimony,  then  admit  Jesus  Christ,  and  judge  and  modify  his  testimony  by 
our  reckoning  of  Daniel's  numbers?  Common  sense  points  to  a  different 
mode  of  trial.  Jesus  Christ  certainly  ought  to  be  our  first  witness.  HI*  own 
second  coming  Is  the  matter  in  question.  He  is  a  greater  than  Darnel  or  any 
other  prophet.    lie  lived  nearer  than  Daniel  to  the  event.    If  he  has  spoken 
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frhich  his  coming  should  take  place.  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.9  Matt.  24:  34,  35.  It  is  fash- 
ionable with  those  who  have  theories  to  maintain  that  are  inconsistent  with 
this  statement,  to  work  out — each  for  himself1 — ingenious  expositions  of  the 
word  generation.  One  refers  it  to  the  Jews,  another  to  the  righteous,  a 
third  to  those  that  persecute d  Christ,  and  a  fourth  to  a  generation  that  will  be 
living  when  Christ  appears!*  Th«sc  expositions  are  confidently  if  not  plausi- 
bly supported,  in  most  cases,  by  quotations  of  examples  from  the  Psalms  and 
prophets,  in  which  the  word  generation  means,  not  the  mass  of  men  living  at 
one  time,  but  a  peculiar  race  or  sort  of  persons :  as  for  instance,  4  God  is  in 
the  generation  of  the  righteous.'  Psa.  14:  5.  Now  the  only  fair  way  of  ar- 
guing from  usage,  when  the  cage  admits  of  it,  is  to  appeal  to  the  usage  of 
the  writer  himself,  whose  language  is  in  question.  Instead  of  going  to  David 
and  Isaiah,  in  another  age  and  another  language,  we  will  let  Christ  himself 
determine  what  Christ  means  by  the  word  generation.  And  indeed  we  need 
not  £0  out  of  the  book  of  Matthew.  Christ  uses  not  only  the  word,  but  the 
very  phrase  in  question, '  this  generation,9  at  least  five  timed  in  the  previous 
discourses  recorded  by  Matthew;  and  we  need  only  to  quote  the  passages  to 
make  manifest  his  meaning.  i  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  t  It 
is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and 
saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourn- 
ed unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and 
drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  Matt. 
11:  It) — 19.  '  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration, and  shall  condemn  it :  because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here.  The  queen  of  the  south 
shall  rise  up  in  the  judgmont  with  tide  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it:  for 
she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo~ 
mon ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.'  12:  41,  42.  [As  the 
unclean  spirit  returning  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  makes 
the  last  state  of  the  wicked  man  worse  than  the  first,]  '  even  so  shall  it  be 
also  unto  this  wicked  generation9  12:  43 — 45.  4  Behold  I  send  unto  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
crucify  ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  perse- 
cute them  from  city  to  city ;  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 
shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar* 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation/ 
2?>:  oA — o(J.  Now  who  would  tlunk  of  going  to  the  Old  Testament  for  help 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  generation  in  these  passages  ?  And 
who  can  imagine  that  the  same  word  loses  its  plain  meaning  and  becomes 
figurative,  in  passing  from  almost  the  last  verse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter 

*  See  Clarke's  Commentary,    Millet's  Lectures,    Signs  of  the  Times,    T.  R.  Gates'* 
Writings,  &c. 
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into  the  twenty-fourth  ?  Tlie  passage  in  dispute,  (Matt.  24:  M^)  is  the  last 
in  the  Hi?"/.*  of  iust.iuccs  in  which  the  phrase  fc  ///<*  yencrt*tl''n  occurs  with 
eviilo.it  unif  •■/miry  nt  meaning  ami  it  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  the 
ukmhi1'*  wliii-h  immediately  precedes  it — Matt,  2o:  oti.  Viewing  all  these 
pa>sage<*  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  we  discover  most  clearly  that 
the  jvop'.c  oonecrniiig  whom  Christ  habitually  used  the  phrase  c  this  yenerO' 
tion%%  wore  they  who  as  a  ma*s  hail  heard  and  rejected  John  the  Baptist  and  • 
himself,  ami  were  thus  rapidly  becoming  ripe  in  wickedness.  Foreseeing  that 
this  same  generation  would  cruelty  himself,  persecute  the  apostles,  and  persist 
in  their  unbelief  and  malice  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  would  be  full; 
he  justly  threatened  them  with  the  gathered  vengeance  due  to  all  the  mur- 
der* of  the  righteous  trom  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As  they  by  their 
pre-eminent  wickedness  were  becoming  the  representatives  of  the  sinners  of 
all  past  generations,  it  was  meet  that  the  debt  of  wrath  due  to  the  whole 
world  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  should  be  paid  without  delay,  before  the 
generation  had  left  the  earth,  that  their  sin  and  punishment  might  be  seen 
together.  Accordingly  after  saying  in  the  2Sd  chapter,  ;  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  all  these  things*  [to  wit,  the  ]  uniskment  due  to  all  previous  persecutors] 
'shall  com?  u  ■•  ■*  this  generation,'  he  goes  on  in  the  24th  chapter  to  specify 
the  item?  of  tiiir  punishmLMit.     lie  speaks  of  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earth- 

Suakes,  a  most  terrific  and  swelling  series  of  outward  calamities,  ending  with 
ic  destruction  of  the  holv  city  ;  and  then  continuing  the  series  by  passing 
into  the  spiritual  world,  he  predicts  as  immediately  to  follow  this  climax  of 
outward  ruin,  the  apj  carancc  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  majesty  of  eternal 
judgment,  the  wailing  of  his  erncificrs,  and  the  glorious  gathering  of  his  elect. 
In  perfect  keeping  then,  with  his  former  savings,  and  with  the  demands  of 
the  case,  he  adds.  •  \Wily  J  stay  unto  you.  this  generation  shall  not  jjom 
till  all  these  thin  an  /"»  fulfilled." 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  very  appropriate  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  generation  in  the  case  in  question.  'The  Lord  beard 
the  voice  of  your  words,'  said  Moses,  fc  and  was  wroth  and  swarc,  saying, 
surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  this  evil  generation  sec  that  good 
land,  which  I  sware  to  «rive  unto  your  fathers,  save  Caleb,  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh.'  Dent.  1:  o4 — 8<>.  The  generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
saw  and  despised  the  wonders  which  God  wrought  in  delivering  them  from 
Pharaoh  and  maintaining  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  became  dreadfully 
wicked,  insomuch  that  God  destroyed  tlicm,  and  only  suffered  their  children 
to  enter  the  promised  land.  In  like  manner,  the  generation  that  lived  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  saw  and  despised  the  mighty  works  of  God. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  wickedest  generation  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth. 
Indeed  it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  generation  should  be  so  wicked  ;  for 
they  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  he  cannot  die  again.  It  was  meet, 
therefore,  that  upon  that  generation  should  come  c  such  tribulation  as  7iever 
wa*,  no  nor  ever  shall  le.9  Therefore  Christ  said  '  this  generation  shall  not 
pass'  till  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be  revealed  against  them  to  the  uttermost. 
3.  The  meaning  of  Christ's  statement  in  the  24th  of  Matthew  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  clearly  determined  and  manifested  by  the  three  following 
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equivalent  statements,  which  occur  in  his  other  discourses.  (1,)  *  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  sJiall  m>t  have  gone  over  Hie  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of 
man  be  come?  Matt.  10:  23.  (2,)  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  com- 
ing in  his  kingdom.9  16:  28.  (3,)  kIf  I  will  that  he  \Johi\  tarry  till 
I  come,  ivJutt  is  that  to  thee  f  Jno.  21:  22.  Here  we  have  three  separate 
forms  of  the  same  prediction,  all  terminating  in  the  same  point — all  affirming 
directly  or  by  obvious  implication,  precisely  the  truth  which  we  have  found 
in  three  other  forms  before. 

Some  of  those  who  are  determined  not  to  receive  the  simple  meaning  of 
these  texts,  dispose  of  them  by  referring  them,  especially  the  two  former,    ^  ^ 
either  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  or  to  the  day  of  Pente-    v3 
cost.     But  wc  ask,  where  is  the  proof  tliat  either  of  these  events  is  ever  called      x* 
elsewhere  in  the  Evangelists  the  coming  of  Christ  ?     If  we  suppose  Christ  to    ^5a 
have  used  in  these  three  instances,  with  reference  to  those  events,  an  expres- 
sion which  every  where  else  in  his  discourses  refers  to  the  day  of  Judgment,      n 
and  that  too  without  any  explanation,  we  impute  to  him  the  most  outrageous      2 
duplicity.     These  time-serving  interpretations  trample  not  only  on  usage  but   ;  > 
on  common  sense;  for  at  the  transfiguration,  Christ  had  not  gone  away ;  yZ 
80  that  it  would  have  been  nonsense  to  have  called  that  event  his  coming ;      * 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  the  coming,     v 
not  of  Christ,  (for  he  had  gone  away  only  forty  days  before,)  but  of  that     •*. 
'oilier  comforter*  which  he  promised  to  send  his  disciples  in  his  absence.  ^S 

We  shall  perhaps  be  referred  to  2  Peter  1:  16,  as  an  instance  in  which  the 
transfiguration  is  called  the i  coming'  of  Christ.     But  a  slight  examination  of     J 
the  passage  will  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reference.     Says  the  apostle, '  We     $ 
have  not  followed  cuimingly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  ^ 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ /^^When  and  where  had  ho     r 
made  known  to  them  Ids  power  and  coming  ?  ObviousI^TiHMS^irexLous  cpifr^  \ 
tie  and  preaching.     Turning  to  the  first  chapter  of  that  epistle,  we  find  hifl 
first  and  favorite  theme  was,  'the  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  tlie  last 
time;*at  tlie  appearing  of  Jesus  CJirist9 — HJie  grace  tliat  was  to  be  brought 
unto  the  saints,  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.9     Wc  find  him  also  in  other 
records  of  his  preaching,  like  the  other  apostles,  prominently  presenting  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  the  great  hope  of  the  church ;  e.g.,  Acts  3:  20. 
To  assure  his  readers  more  fillip  of  tliat  glorious  hope,  he  refers  them  in  his 
second  epistle  to  the  transfiguration.  ^We  were,9  says  he,  { eye-witnesses  of 
his  majesty  on  the  holy  mount;9  i.  e.,  we  have  seen  his  spiritual  glory,  and 
we  therefore  know  what  will  be  his  power  at  his  promised  coming.'     Observe 
the  apostle  docs  not  say  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  Christ's  coming,  but  only 
of  his  majesty.     The  transfiguration  was  an  anticipative  glimpse  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  second  coming ;  arid  as  such,  Peter  very  properly  referred 
to  it  for  confirmation  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  Lord. 

But,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  those  who  wish  to  evade  the  testimony 
in  question,  to  bring  some  plausible  proof  that  thej^rri  two  of  the  three  passages 
quoted,  refer  to  the  transfiguration  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost — what  will  they 
say  to  the  third  t    Christ  had  predicted  Peter's  death.    Thereupon  Peter 

35 
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asked  liiin  what  should  be  the  lot  of  John.  He  answered,  'If  I  will  that  hM 
tarry  till  I  e.;w,\  what  is  tliat  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me.'  Here  is  a  plain 
intinntimi,  tir.-r,  that  John  should  outlive  Peter;  seeondlv,  that  he  should  live 
till  tin*  second  coming ;  and  of  course,  thirdly,  that  the  second  coming  should 
take  place  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  h*fure  that  of  John.  Now  Peter 
was  crneiiied  long  after  the  transfiguration  and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Of 
course,  '////  I  vornv  can  not  refer  to  either  of  those  events.  But  John  cer- 
tain] v  departed  soon  otter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  course  ' 'tilt  I 
mme'  must  refer  to  an  event  which  took  place  near  the  period  of  that 
destruction. 

We  may  sum  up  and  concentrate  the  testimony  we  have  examined  in  this 
Bection,  thus  :  Christ  designated  the  time  of  his  second  coming  in  six  different 
wavs.  1.  lie  placed  it  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
2.  lie  instructed  his  disciples  to  expect  it,  when  they  should  see  the  fearful 
signs,  that  should  precede  and  accompany  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as 
they  would  h»ok  for  summer  after  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree.  3.  He  most 
solemnly  declared  it  would  take  place  before  the  generation  coteinporary  with 
himself  would  pass  away.  4.  He  assured  his  disciples  that  it  would  happen 
before  their  ministry  to  the  Jews  would  be  finished.  5.  He  said  there  were 
some  standing  with  him  who  should  live  till  the  event.  6.  He  plainly  inti- 
mated that  John  should  tarry  till  his  coming. 

1H.    Till:    EXPECTATIONS    OF   THE    PRIMITIVE   CIU'RCII. 

There  is  abundant  proof  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  primitive  believers 
until  rut* ""1  the  foregoing  predictions  of  Christ  in  their  most  obvious  sense  ; 
and  accordingly  e\j>ected  the  second  coming  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of 
their  own  number.  We  will  notice  a  few  specimens  of  their  customary  man- 
ner of  speech  concerning  the  second  coming.  4  Ye  come  behind  in  no  gift, 
wait i it;/  f>r  the  mining  of  the  Lord  Jchus  Christ.'  1  Cor.  1:  7<  '  Our  con- 
versation is  in  heaven,  from  whence  aim  we  tool:  for  the  Savior,  the  h<>rd 
Jesus  Christ.'  Phil,  tt:  20.  '  Ye  turned  to  (1  od  from  idols,  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  (Jod,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven.'  1  Thess.  1:  10. 
1  The.  grace  of  (u>d  .  .  .  hath  appeared,  .  .  .  teaching  us  .  .  .  that  we 
should  live  soberly,  &c.,  looking  fu-r  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glnriu us  ap- 
pearing of  the  gnat  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  Tit.  2:  11- — 18. 
Such  language  as  this  is  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  that  they  under- 
stood Christ's  predictions  as  setting  the  period  of  the  second  coming  nigh  at 
hand ;  and  perfectly  unnatural  on  any  other  supposition,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  such  language  at  the  present  day,  when  the  churches  generally  be- 
lieve the  second  coming  to  be  afar  off,  is  altogether  obsolete ;  except  among 
those  whose  theory,  like  that  of  Miller,  places  the  second  advent  very  near 
the  present  time.  Men  do  not  wait  and  look  for  a  far  distant  event.  Such 
language  implies  that  the  event  expected  is  supposed  to  be  impending. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  another  class  of  passages, 
which  occur  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Epistles.     4  Being  confident  of  this 

until 

offense 

and 
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eoul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je%u% 
Christ*  1  Thess.  5:  23.  4I  give  thco  charge,  .  .  .  that  thou  keep  this 
commandment  without  spot  and  blameless,  until  the  appearing  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'1  1  Tim.  6 :  13, 14.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  such  language  as  this, 
was  the  event  which  stood  at  the  end  of  their  trial  of  obedience.  They  mani* 
festly  waited  for  it  as  though  it  were  so  nigh  that  their  temporal  probatioii 
would  reach  '  unto'9  it. 

In  the  following  instances  the  expectations  of  primitive  believers  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  explicit  terms :  *  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all 
men :  The  Lord  is  at  hand.9  Phil.  4:  5.  'Let  us  consider  one  another,  &c, 
exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much  tJtc  more  as  ye  see  tlie  day  approaching? 
Heb.  10:  24,  25.  '  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  &c,  for  yet  a  little  while, 
and  he  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry?  Heb,  10:  3G,  37. 
'  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  tJte  Lord. — Stablish  your 
hearts :  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. — The  Judge  etandeth  at 
the  door?  James  «5:  7 — 9.  *  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.—~The.  time  is 
come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God?  1  Pet.  4:  7,  17. 

In  those  remarkable  passages  of  Paul  which  relate  to  the  resurrection,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  discover  clear  evidence  of  the  same  confident  expectation 
of  she  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  *  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  hist  trump ; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed?  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52.  *  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unt^fhe  coming  of  the 
Lord,  shall  not  prevent  [i.e.  anticipate]  them  which  arc  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archan- 
gel, and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'  1  Thess.  4:  15 — 17.  If  Faul  had  be* 
lieved  the  resurrection  to  be  a  far  distant  event,  he  would  have  said,  '  We 
who  will  then  be  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  they  that  remain  alive 
shall  be  changed.*  But  in  both  the  instances,  where  such  language  might 
have  been  expected,  he  transposes  the  pronouns  we  and  they,  as  though  ho 
studiously  sought  to  make  it  manifest,  that  he  expected  to  be  himself  among 
the  number  of  the  living  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

We  will  not  further  multiply  citations  showing  the  expectations  of  primitive 
believers,  but  refer  the  reader,  if  he  needs  further  evidence  on  the  subject, 
to  an  examination  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  The  position  which  we  think 
the  evidence  already  presented  abundantly  sustains,  is,  that  as  Christ  predic- 
ted, so  the  primitive  church  expected,  hi3  second  coming  within  the  lifetime 
of  their  own  generation.* 

*  It  might  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  secular  historians,  that  the  primitive  church 
believed  the  second  coming  to  be  nigh  at  hand.  The  following  extract  from  Gibbon  is  * 
specimen  of  such  testimony  : 

'In  the  primitive  church,  the  Influence  off  ruth  wns  very  powerfully  strengthened  by 
an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness  and  aiitiquily.haa 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.     It  was  universally  believed,  that  the  cud  of  lh§ 
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Let  it  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  the  primitive  church  were  cotemporaries  with 
Christ — that  many  of  them  received  Christ's  predictions  of  his  second  advent 
from  his  own  lijw — that  the  language  in  wliich  those  predictions  were  uttered 
was  their  mother  tongue — and  that  they  were  favored  with  unexampled  mea- 
sures of  the  spirit  of  interpretation  and  revelation — in  a  word,  that  they  were 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible  for  correctly  understanding  the 
language  of  Christ.  Now  shall  we  suppose  that  they  made  a  mistake  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  in  their  construction  of  his  plain  predictions ;  and  that  a 
generation  of  interpreters  living  at  the  present  day,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Christ,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Christ  spoke,  except  what  they  get  from  translations  and 
lexicons,  and  confessedly  without  the  spirit  of  revelation,  have  risen  up  to 
set  them  right ! 

IV,  The  fulfilment  of  tue  signs  predicted. 

Several  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  foretold  events  that  should 
go  before  the  4  great  day  of  the  Lord,'  and  should  be  signs  of  its  approach. 
Thus  Malachi  says,  'Bohold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the prophet,  before  the  com- 
ing oftlie  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.''  Mai.  4:  5.  We  have  it  on 
Christ's  authority,  that  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  his  day.  lie  says  of 
John  the  Baptist, 4  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  ivasfor  to  cotge.9 
Mat.  11:  14.  Again,  Joel  says — *  I  will  pour  out  ray  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ;  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  And  also  upon  the  servants  and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  show 
wonders  in  the  hcSvens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  he  tore  the 
great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.9  Joel  2:  28 — 81.  Peter,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  announced  that  tliis  prophecy  was  then  in  cour.so  of 
fulfilment.  When  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  and 
said  of  them  that  spake  with  tongues,  fc  These  men  arc  full  of  new  wine/ 
Peter  said,  l  These  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose,  ....  but  this  /*  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  JoeV — and  then  he  proceeds  to  recite  the 
passage  above  quoted. 

world  and  the  kingdom  ofheaven,  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  thin  wonderful  event 
had  been  predicted  by  the  apostle*;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest 
disciples;  and  those  who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  htm* 
•elf,  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the 
clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally  extinguished  which  had  beheld  his  humble 
condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  still  be  witnesses  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews 
tinder  Vespasian  and  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us 
not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation  ;  hut  as 
long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and  practice,  of  Christians,  who  lived 
in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race 
of  mankind,  should  tremble  at  the  presence  of  their  divine  Judge.  This  expectation  was 
countenanced  by  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  £1.  Paul  to  iho 
Thessalonians.  Erastus  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor  ; 
•nd  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate,  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  de- 
ception was  permitted  to  take  place, ' — Gibbon's  Rome,  VoL  1,  j>.  201. 
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In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  Christ  takes  up  the  scries  of  signs  where 
Malachi  and  Joel  leave  it,  and  predicts  with  much  minuteness  the  principal 
events  of  the  period  between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  should  be  noticed  that  these  predictions,  though  mingled  togeth- 
er, are  of  two  distinct  sorts ;  1,  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  history  of 
tho  Christian  church — such  as  persecutions,  the  appearance  of  antichrists,  the 
universal  publication  of  the  gospel,  &c. ;  2,  those  wrhich  relate  to  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations — such  as  wars,  pestilences,  earth- 
quakes, &c.  We  naturally  look  to  external  history  for  a  record  of  these  last 
events :  and  as  the  history  of  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  generally 
familiar,  and  no  one  denies  that  the  fearful  physical  calamities  which  Christ 
predicted  in  the  2-4th  of  Matthew,  actually  came  to  pass  in  that  generation, 
we  need  not  offer  any  proof  in  relation  to  the  second  class  of  predictions.  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  evidence  we  have 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  clas3  of  tokens — those  which,  by  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  and  by  their  spiritual  nature,  were  more  em- 
phatically the  precursors  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  not  generally  suppo- 
sed that  those  tokons — especially  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  the  uni- 
versal publication  of  the  gospel —  did  actually  come  to  pass  in  that  age  ;  so 
that  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  present  our  proof  in  relation 
to  them.  We  find  proof  in  the  New  Testament,  that  antichrist  was  r* 
vealed,  and  that  the  gospel  was  publislied  to  aU  nations,  before  tlie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  following  synopsis  presents  Christ's  predictions  relative 
to  those  events,  with  tho  record  of  their  fulfilment  in  the  opposite  column: 


PREDICTIONS. 

*  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and 
shall  deceive  many.'  Matt.  24:  11. 

*  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the 
love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.'  Matt.  24: 
12. 

'  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and 
false  prophets.'  Matt.  24:  24.  [Paul 
repeats  this  and  the  preceding  predic- 
tion in  2  Thess.  2:  3.]  •  That  day  shall 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed.' 


*  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the 
end  come.'  Matt.  24:  14. 


THE   FULFILMENT. 

'  Many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.'  1  John  4:  1. 

'Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.'  Rev, 
2:4. 

'I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot.'  Rev.  3:  15. 

*  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time : 
and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist 
shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 
antichrists  ;  whereby  we  know  that  it 
is  the  last  time.'  1  John  2:  18. 

'They  went  forth  and  preached  every 
where.'  Mark  16:  20.  'But  I  say, 
Have  they  not  heard?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world.9 
Rom.  10:  18.  'The  gospel  ...  is 
come  unto  you,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world.9 
'  The  gospel  .  .  •  which  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heav. 
en.'  Col.  1;  6,  23. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  while  Paul,  as  the  chief  preacher  of  the  primitive 
church,  announces  the  universal  publication  of  the  gospel,  John,  the  disciple 
who  outlived  most  of  his  cotemporarics,  is  the  principal  reporter  of  the  facts 
which  fulfilled  Christ's  predictions  concerning  antichrist.  When  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Thcssalonians,  antichrist  was  not  revealed ;  but  he  said  the  fc  mystery 
of  iniquity'  was  already  workiny.  in  the  later  record  of  John,  its  manifesta- 
tion is  announced. 

The  language  of  Uohn  2:  18,  is  far  more  forcible  in  the  original  tlian 
in  our  translation.  The  word  rendered  thm\  is  hom*  from  which"  the  Eng- 
lish word  hour  is  derived,  and  is  almost  invariably  elsewhere  translated  hour. 
It  should  read  thus : — *  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  hour:  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists;  where- 
by we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour.9  The  plain  meaning  of  John  is,  '  We 
are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  second  coining ;  for  the  prophecies  of  Christ 
and  Paul  concerning  the  revelation  of  antichrist,  are  already  fulfilled.' 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  tliinys,  to  obstruct  our  belief  of  the 
plain  testimony  before  us  ?  Forty  years  was  surely  time  enough  for  such 
workmen  as  Paul  and  his  fellow  apostles,  to  announce  to  the  whole  world  the 
approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  k  testimony'  which  they  had  to  bear 
to  all  nations,  was  not  a  system  of  theology,  or  a  long  series  of  discourses 
on  morality,  but  simply  the  message  of  a  king,  sent  before  him  to  forewarn 
his  subjects  of  his  approach.  Paul  took  his  station  at  Rome,  the  centre  of 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  from  that  spot  his  voice  could  be  heard  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  lie  says  expressly  of  the  church  at  Home,  that  their 
*  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.9  Horn.  1:  8.  Forty  years 
was  long  enough,  too,  for  the  development  and  ripening  of  the  elements  of 
evil  within  the  church.  The  miracles  which  abounded  during  the  ministry  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  furnished  occasion  and 
food  for  faith,  on  the  other,  naturally  excited  a  morbid  craving  for  the  mar- 
velous. Thus  while  the  work  of  salvation  was  going  on  in  the  inner  church, 
&  market  was  opened,  and  a  strong  demand  created,  among  the  crowd  of 
Hie  outer  court,  for  signs  and  wonders  ;  and  as  demand  always  attracts  sup- 
ply, ere  long  a  host  of  false  prophets,  false  Christs,  deceitful  wonder- 
workers— in  a  word,  speculators  on  the  credulity  awakened  by  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  appeared,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  Christ  predicted  ;  and 
we  might  infer  with  strong  probability,  from  the  nature  of  things  alone,  with- 
out the  predictions  of  Christ  or  the  testimony  of  history,  that  the  4  mystery 
of  iniquity'  within  ilte  church,  kept  pace  in  its  growth,  with  the  ripening 
oorruption  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  Antichrist  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City. 

If  it  should  be  said  of  the  signs  we  have  particularly  noticed,  as  well  as  of 
the  others,  that,  admitting  them  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  apostolic  age,  they 
•.are  still  to  be  regarded  as  signs  not  of  the  second  coming,  but  merely  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  reply,  Christ  certainly  predicted  one  sign,  and 
that  the  most  notable  of  all,  of  winch  this  cannot  be  said,  and  that  sign  was 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  itself  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  tliat 
that  event  occupied  the  chief  place  w  Christ's  mind  when  he  uttered  the  pre- 
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dictions  of  the  24th  of  Matthew.  IBs  language  plainly  shows  that  it  was  in 
his  mind  only  the  last  and  greatest  sign  of  his  invisible  coming.  The  princi- 
pal question  of  the  disciples  was,  *  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  tliy  coming  V 
llis  answer  was — *  Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed  ;  the  tribulation  of  its  people 
shall  be  such  as  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  ;'  and  'immediately  after  the 
tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  ....  and  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man  appear.'  The  tribulation  then,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  the  true  sign  of  his  coming. 

This  accords  with  the  prophecy  of  Darnel.  '  There  shall  be  a  time  of  trou- 
ble, such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time  ;  and 
at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  writ* 
ten  in  the  book ;  and  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt/ 
Dan.  12: 1, 2.  Here  is  a  resurrection  of  many,  a  redemption  of  the  righteous, 
and  a  destruction  of  the  wickecT — in  a  word,  a  judgment  immediately  follow* 
ing  the  tribulatien  that  is  without  example.  Christ  quotes  Daniel  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  tribulation ;  (Matt.  24:  15  ;)  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  followed  and  repeated  the  above  prophecy  of  Daniel  when  he  said9 
'Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,* 
&c.  The  chief  and  last  sign,  then,  of  Christ's  second  coming,  did  actually 
and  confessedly  take  place  about  forty  years  after  his  crucifixion,  and  of 
course  within  the  lifetime  of  his  own  generation ;  and  if,  according  to  his 
prediction,  his  coming  immediately  followed  that  sign,  his  word,  '  Verily  I 
eay  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  ])ass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled} 
and  the  expectations  of  his  followers,  founded  on  that  word,  were  found  true. 

V.  The  nature  of  the  second  coming. 

It  can  be  proved  by  many  examples,  that  popular  anticipations,  and  even 
the  calculations  of  the  learned,  are  not  safe  guides  to  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  events  predicted  in  the  Bible.  Take  a  case  already  referred 
to,  that  of  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  prediction  concerning  him 
was,  'Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  that, 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'  This  was  written  some  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  appearance  of  John,  and  doubtless  had  been  a  subject  of 
much  meditation  and  calculation  among  the  Jews,  both  learned  and  unlearned ; 
and  yet,  after  John  had  finished  his  ministry  with  great  notoriety,  and  with 
the  credit  of  being  '  a  prophet  indeed,'  even  Christ's  own  disciples  asked, 
*  Why  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?' — a  question  that  shows  they 
had  not  yet  recognized  John  as  the  Elias.  Christ's  answer,  while  it  unequiv- 
ocally settles  the  question  as  to  the  true  application  of  the  prophecy ,  holds  up 
to  view  the  blindness  of  the  '  scribes,'  in  terms  that  are  fitted  to  humble  ana 
warn  the  students  of  prophecy  in  all  generations.  'I say  unto  you  that  Elia$ 
is  already  come,  and  they  knew'  him  not,  and  have  done  unto  him  whatso- 
ever tliey  listed.9  Matt.  17:  12.  Christ  also  himself,  in  the  mode  of  his  first 
coming,  wholly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  the  Jews  had  formed 
concerning  him,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  a  strange  thing,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
second  coming  was  an  event  very  different  from  the  conceptions  of  it,  whetb- 
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er  popular  or  learned,  which  men  have  gained  by  private  interpretations  of 
prophecy.  Christ  may  have  come  at  the  time  appointed,  though  the  scribes 
'knew  him  not?  Taking  the  caution  of  past  examples,  we  will  not  assume 
that  he  did  not  come,  because  popular  anticipations  were  not  fulfilled ;  but 
rather  that  those  anticipations  were  false,  and  wholly  unworthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  balance  against  the  credit  of  those  plain  predictions  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  appointed  the  time.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  second  coming,  we  are  bound  to  take  for  granted  that  it  was 
an  event  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  recognized  by  external  histori- 
ans, was  not  inconsistent  witn  the  true  history  of  the  external  events  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

This  assumption  leads  us  at  once  to  the  general  conclusion — that  the  sec- 
ond coming  was  an  event  in  the  spiritual,  and  not  in  the  natural  world. — 
Let  us  see,  then,  if  Christ's  own  language  docs  not  warrant  and  require  this 
conclusion.  Before  his  description  of  his  coming,  in  the  24th  of  Mathew, 
he  speaks  particularly  of  the  mode  of  it,  and  cautions  his  disciples  against 
delusion  in  relation  to  it,  thus :  *  If  they  shall  say  to  you,  Behold  he  is  in  the 
desert ;  go  not  forth  :  Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers ;  believe  it  not. 
For  as  the  lightning  comcth  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  went ; 
go  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.9  Matt.  24:  26,  27,  The 
contrast  here  presented,  is  evidently  that  between  the  limited  presence  of  the 
impostors  that  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  desert  and  secret  chambers,  and 
the  extended  presence  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his  coming.  He  was  to  be  looked 
for,  not  as  a  material  and  circumscribed  body,  but  as  an  all-pervading  es- 
sence ;  not  to  be  found  by  searching  here  or  there,  but  to  be  seen  every 
where.  And  this  is  the  very  distinction  between  bodily  and  spiritual  pres- 
ence. Says  Paul,  'Though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  I  am  with  yon  in 
the  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order.9  Col.  2:  5.  Here  we  have  the 
omnipresence  of  the  spirit  in  contrast  with  the  limited  presence  of  the  mate- 
rial form.  Christ's  caution,  then,  amounts  to  this : — 'My  coming  will  be  in 
that  world  where  lean  be  like  the  lightning,  omnipresent — the  tvorld  of  soids.' 

This  exposition  of  Matt.  24:  26,  27,  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Luke  17:  20 — 24.  This  same  comparison  of  Christ's  coming,  to  the 
lightning,  is  there  introduced  thus :  4  When  he  was  demanded  of  the  Phari- 
sees, when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  answered  them,  and  said, 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation;  [i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  observed  with  the  eyesf\  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  ther*>! 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you9  Putting  these  passages 
together,  (and  they  clearly  belong  together,)  we  see  that  Christ  did  not  teach 
that  his  coming  would  be  like  the  lightning  in  respect  to  outward  insibility, 
but  simply  in  respect  to  its  extended  presence.  That  presence  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  kingdom  that  is  within.  It  is  manifest  then  that  Christ's  pre- 
dictions in  the  24th  of  Matthew,  figurative  and  mystical  as  they  are,  are  ac- 
companied by  such  explanations  and  cautions  as  leave  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  error  of  those  who  understand  them  in  a  literal  and  material  sense, 
and  look  for  his  coming  in  the  outward  world. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  theory  with  which  we  commenced,  viz.,  that  the 
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judgment  of  tfie  second  coming  teas  for  the  sulyects  of  the  first  gospel,  we 
shall  see  there  was  a  necessity  that  the  principal  sphere  of  its  manifestation 
should  be  in  the  spiritual  world.  That  evil  generation,  which  grew  ripe  in 
iniquity,  under  the  ministry  of  John  and  of  Christ,  and  on  which  Christ  de- 
clared should  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  and  the  persecutors  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
had  doubtless  chiefly  passed  away,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  So 
also  had  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  righteous  followers  of  Christ.  More- 
over there  is  evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  gos^ 
pel,  were  the  spirits  of  the  previous  dead.  1  Peter  4:  6.  V-8o"tliat  nearly  all 
the  principal  actors  in  the  drama  which  terminated  in  the  second  coming,  were 
already  within  the  veil,  and  there,  of  course,  was  the  fitting  place  for  the 
denouement.  A  remnant,  it  is  true,  both  of  the  believers,  and  the  rejecters 
of  Christ  in  his  first  coming,  remained  on  earth,  and  also  a  whole  generation 
of  their  descendants,  to  whom  in  a  secondary  manner  the  judgment  of  the 
second  coming  pertained.  But  as  the  spiritual  world  was  nevertheless  the 
main  scene  of  action,  the  appropriate  commencement  of  the  judgment  to  this 
secondary  remnant,  was  a  summons  to  that  scene  ;  and  that  summons,  to  the 
righteous  was  the  instantaneous  change  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  state, 
by  which  they  were  introduced  to  the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord ;  to  the 
wicked ,  it  was  death,  by  the  sword,  pestilence  and  famine.  ^ 

But  here  let  it  be  observed  by  way  of  caution,  that  in  placing  the  second 
coming  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  natural  world,  we  give  no  place  to  that 
foolish  unbelief  which  conceives  of  nothing  but  unsubstantial  and  shadowy 
existences  and  events,  as  pertaining  to  that  world.  To  some  minds,  we  may 
seem  to  belittle  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ,  by  referring  it  to  the  world 
of  souls  instead  of  the  world  of  bodies ;  for  it  is  fashionable  to  regard  things 
spiritual  and  invisible,  as  little  more  than  things  visionary  and  poetical.  But 
in  our  philosophy,  mind  is  more  truly  a  substantial  entity  than  matter,  and 
there  is  less  of  poetical  nothingness  in  the  spiritual  than  in  the  natural  world. 
With  these  views,  if  we  would  magnify  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  we  must  re- 
fer it  to  a  spiritual  sphere.  We  measure  the  greatness  of  the  event  thus: — 
As  the  body  is  to  the  soul,  so  was  the  awful  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  to  ilie  '/" 
seco-nd  coming  of  Christ.  The  slaughter  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews, 
was  the  bodily  representative,  the  visible  and  inferior  index,  of  that  spiritual 
judgment  in  which  '  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men ;  and  the  chief  captains  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman  and 
every  freeman,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and 
said  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on*  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sit- 
teth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wTath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  / 
wrath  is  come.' 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  views  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  second  com- 
ing, that  the  prediction  was, 4  every  eye  shall  see  him.9  Rev.  1:  7.  We  may 
answer  this  objection  in  three  ways — 

1.  By  referring  to  the  circumstances  and  context  of  the  prediction.  John 
is  addressing  the  churches;  and  after  speaking  of  the  grace  and  glory  which 
Christ  had  conferred  on  tliem,  he  says — '  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ; 
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and  fTfTV  eve  **«//  **  ^im-'  Th*8  19  naturally  to  be  interpreted  as  a  glori* 
oih  promWY1  those  whom  he  addressed  ;  as  if  he  had  said, '  Christ  has  washed 
lis  from  our  siits  and  has  made  us  kings  and  priests, — now  he  is  coming  per* 
frifM/fy,  and  tee  shall  all  see  him.9  He  adds,  iand  they  also  which  pierced 
him :  which  implies  that  the  wicked  were  not  included  in  the  preceding 
statement. 

i.  The  language  of  John  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject concerning  which  he  speaks  ;  and  since  Christ  was  a  spiritual  and  not  a 
material  boing,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  must  be,  *  every  sjriritual  eye 
shall  see  him.'  The  nature  even  of  Christ's  body,  after  his  resurrection,  was 
such  that  his  appearance  to  his  disciples,  is  in  all  cases  described  in  the  very 
term?  tliat  are  used  in  relation  to  appearances  of  angels.  When  they  were 
assembled  together,  and  the  idoors  were  shut]  suddenly  he  istood  in  their 
midst ;'  and  in  like  manner  he  '  vanished  out  of  their  sight?  When  he 
walked  with  them,  'their  eyes  were  holden  and  they  knew  him  not.9  In  sev- 
eral instances  he  is  said  to  have  'appeared  to  them  ;9  and  when  he  ascended 
up,  'behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel9  (See  Mark  16:  9 — 14, 
Luke  24:  16,  31,  36,  John  20:  18—26,  21:  1,  Acts  1:  10.)  In  all  this 
it  is  evident  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  had  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
and  the  perceptions  of  those  who  saw  him  were  not  natural,  but  spiritual. 
His  appearance  was,  in  proper  language,  a  vision,  and  none  saw  him  but 
those  whose  spiritual  eyes  were  opened.  Stephen  'being full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;'  (Acts  7:  55  ;)  and 
he  saw  him  because,  he  was  full  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  not  with  his  natural 
eyes,  for  the  others  saw  nothing.  So  Paul  saw  Jesus  Christ  and  talked  with 
him,  when  those  that  weTe  with  him  saw  no  man,  and  heard  not  the  voice. 
(Sec  and  compare  Acts  9:  7,  22:  9, 18,  1  Cor.  9:  1.)  John,  also,  on  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  was  Hnthe  spirit9  when  he  saw  the  Lord.  (See  Rev.  1: 10.) 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  been  seen  by  any  natural 
eye  since  his  resurrection.  Indeed  he  expressly  declared  on  the  eve  of  his 
crucifixion,  '  The  world  seeth  me  no  more.9  When  therefore  John  asserted 
that  every  eye  should  see  him,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  limitation 
which  the  nature. of  Christ,  and  this  declaration  required/ 

3.  There  is  a  sense,  in  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  every  eye  did  see 

*  There  arc  one  or  two  facts  in  the  account  of  Christ's  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection,  which  seem  to  militate  with,  orat  least  perplex,  these  views.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  disciples  handled  him  as  though  his  body  was  matcriul,  and  that  he  said 
of  himself,  '  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have ;'  and  that  he  ate  ma- 
terial food.  But  these  facts  must  not  be  suffered  to  countervail  the  positive  evidence  we 
have  that  his  body  was  spiritual.  They  certainly  handled  no  other  body  than  that  which 
entered  a  room  when  the  door  was  shut  and  afterwards  vanished  out  of  their  sight.  These 
acts  arc  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  material  body.  Whereas  the  net  of  rating-  ma- 
terial food  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  body.  Nor  does 
the  fuct  that  he  had  flesh  and  bones  imply  that  his  body  was  material ;  but  simply  that  he 
had  a  body,  and  was  not  as  they  supposed,  an  unsubstantial  ghost.  That  body  was  the 
same  iii  form  as  it  was  before  his  crucifixion,  as  was  proved  by  the  disciples  handling 
him;  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  same  in  nature.  Mortal  had  put  on  immortality;  ana 
that  change,  as  Paul  describes  it  in  1  Cor.  15,  makes  the  very  difference  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  body.  Now  we  insist  that  a  spiritual  body  is  not  perceivable 
by  the  natural  senses,  or  at  any  rate,  by  the  natural  action  of  the  natural  senses  ;■  and 
therefore  that  the  disciples'  tight  and  handling  of  Jesus  was  supernatural,  or  spiritual. 
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Christ,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  came  at  the  beginning, 
preaching  the  approach  of  the  reign  of  God — that  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
had  been  predicted  as  about  to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  king- 
doms. Of  that  kingdom  he  claimed  to  be  the  sovereign-  Before  Pontius  Pilate 
he  confessed  himself  a  king ;  and  to  the  high  priest  of  Israel  he  declared, 
4  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power.9 
Yet  his  title  to  the  throne  of  the  world  was  not  practically  asserted  and  man* 
ifested  in  hie  first  coming.  He  came  to  preach  and  heal  and  suffer— not  to 
reign.  After  his  resurrection,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  'All  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  is  given  unto  me  ;*  and  they  thereafter  proclaimed  him  the 
royal  Son  of  God.  Still,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  apostolic  age^-hki 
sovereignty  was  not  manifested  to  the  world.  Stephen  saw  him  on  the  throne, 
and  believers  knew  that  he  was  king ;  but  the  world  still  denied  And  despised 
his  claim.  It  was  reserved  for  the  awful  period  of  his  second  coming,  to 
make  the  world  know  its  master.  The  testimony  of  his  claim  had  gone L  into 
all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations."  He  had  proclaimed  that  within 
the  age  of  one  generation,  he  would  come  and  prove  that  claim,  by  destroy- 
ing Jerusalem  and  dashing  in  pieces  the  Jewish  nation.  The  report  of  that 
proclamation  had  gone  with  the  gospel  into  all  the  world.  Thus  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  the  appointed  sign  and  proof  of  his  sovereignty.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  said  in  his  first  coming,  '  For  the  present,  imagine,  if  you 
will,  that  I  am  a  boasting  impostor ;  but  when  you  see  this  temple,  city,  and 
nation  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  then  know  that  I  am  King/ 
That  tremendous  event  came  to  pass  at  the  time  appointed ;  the  sign  he  gave 
the  world,  appeared  ;  and  all  nations  were  compelled  to  see  4  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power.'  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  every  eye  saw 
bim,  and  every  heart  knew  by  a  sure  token,  that  to  him  it  was  given  to  rule 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  most  public  event  that  ever  happened; 
and  in  that,  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  saw  and  trembled  at  the  majesty  of 
the  Son  of  God.* 

The  word  of  the  angels  at  the  ascension  of  Christ,  l  This  same  Jesus  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  rnanner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven,'  (Acts  1:  11,)  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection 

*  If  any  one  objects  that  these  views  are  not  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  history,  it 
may  be  answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  light  of  history  on  the  remarkable  period 
immediately  following-  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  little  better  than  total  darkness. 
The  predictions  of  the  Bible  are  a  safer  guide  through  the  confusion  of  that  period  than 
any  external  history.  Secondly,  it  is  hardly  io  be  expected  that  the  world's  historians, 
should  confess  the  world's  convictions  in  such  a  case.  All  nations  might  have  watched 
the  issue  that  wus  made  up  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  in  respect  to  his  title  to  their 
throne;  and  might  have  seen  the  decision  with  a  shuddering  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
righteousness  of  his  claim;  and  yet  the  conviction  might  have  been  so  repressed  and  con- 
cealed, that  unbelief,  like  a  returning  wave,  immediately  rolled  over  the  world's  heart 
agais,  and  swept  from  its  memory  and  ks  history  every  trace  of  its  momentary  pang  of 
faith.  Thirdly,  there  is  evidence  in  history,  of  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  con- 
viction which  was  wrought  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Adam  Clarke  says, — ( It 
is  worth  serious  observation,  that  the  Christian  religion  spread  and  prevailed  mightily 
after  this  period  ;  and  nothing  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  happening  in  the  very  time  and  manner,  and  with  the  very  cvr* 
cumstances  so  particularly  foretold  by  our  Lord.'— CUrto's  Commentary  on  M*U.  34:  3I« 
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to  the  theory  of  the  second  coming  which  we  have  presented.  But  it  may 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  objection  to  the  popular  expectation 
of  &  public  personal  advent,  visible  to  the  world.  For  as  we  have  seen,  his 
nature  was  that  of  angels  after  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  was  in  the 
angelic  world,  as  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  angels  who  uttered  the 
above  declaration.  Moreover,  he  ascended,  not  in  the  view  of  assembled  na- 
tions, but  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  his  disciples.  The  event  was  of  a  very 
private  nature ;  and,  according  to  the  word  of  the  angels,  his  subsequent 
coming  was  to  be  equally  private. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  in  maintaining  that  the  second  coming  took 
pla^je  in  the  spiritual,  and  not  in  the  natural  world,  we  deny  an  actual  per- 
sonal appearing  to  believers  on  earth.  We  hold  that  together  with  that 
spiritual  presence,  which  was  like  the  lightning,  and  that  presence  of  power 
by  which  ho  startled  the  nations,  there  was  also  a  personal  appearing  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  whole  spiritual  world";  and  on  tho  other,  to  the  low  believers 
who  remained  on  earth.  As  he  ascended,  so  he  descended.  As  he  ascended 
only  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  so  he  descended  only  in  the  presence  of 
his  friends.  As  ho  ascended  in  the  angelic  world,  so  he  descended  in  the 
angelic  world.  As  unbelievers  knew  nothing  of  his  ascension,  so  unbelievers 
knew  nothing  of  his  descent,  lie  entered  the  house  of  this  world  *  like  a 
thief,'  unseen  by  the  world,  and  took  the  goods  he  sought,  viz.,  the  few  be- 
lievers that  remained  looking  for  him,  and  departed  leaving  the  world  asleep. 
Tho  abduction  of  a  few  despised  individuals  was  not  likely  to  excite  much  at- 
tention in  that  time  of  turbulence  and  slaughter.  The  silence  of  history, 
only  proves  that  Christ  came  as  ho  ascended,  and  as  he  predicted,  Hike  a  thief 
in  the  nigltf.9 

The  private  nature  of  the  second  coming  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  par- 
able of  the  ten  virgins.    Matt.  25: 1 — 12.      That  parable  occurs  immediately 
after  the  description  of  the  second  coming  in  the  2-lth  chapter.     h  Tiikx,' 
says  Christ,  '  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins/  &c. 
We  suppose  the  virgins  to  represent  the  primitive  church,  and  the  bridegroom's 
coming  the  second  advent.     And  how  did  the  bridegroom  come  'i     Not  as 
many  seem  to  suppose,  at  mid-day ;  not  even  in  the  sight  of  all  wlt«>  went 
forth  to  meet  him ;  but '  at  midnight  the  cry  was  made,'  and  not  uidy  the 
world,  but  the  foolish  virgins,  missed  the  sight  of  him.     lie  appeared  only 
to  them  that  were  ready. 
VI.  Practical  bearings  of  the  preceding  views. 
A  mere  theory,  however  magnificent,  is  not  to  be  accounted  of  much  value 
unless  it  is  available  for  the  increase  of  godliness,  and  the  furtherance  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  man,  to  broach 
and  insist  upon  doctrines  tending  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  ancient  opin- 
ions, unless  he  is  persuaded  that  those  doctrines  are  not  only  time,  but  prac- 
tically profitable  and  necessary.     Under  such  a  persuasion,  the   preceding 
views  have  been  presented  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  answer  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  ask  concerning  them,   What  good  purpose  will  be  effected  by 
entertaining  and  promulgating  tJiem? 
1.  Faith  in  the  word  of  God  mil  be  increased.     Many  facts  might  be 
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presented,  showing  that  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  flatly  contra- 
dicted, perverted  and  suppressed  as  it  is,  by  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  has 
made  many  infidels,  and  greatly  embarrassed  and  weakened  the  faith  of 
many  believers.  Common  sense  will  see  and  murmur  at  the  contradiction 
between  popular  belief  and  the  plain  declarations  of  Christ,  concerning  the 
time  of  his  second  coming,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  of  commentators ; 
and  such  murmurings  make  way  for  infidelity.  The  views  we  have  presen- 
ted, harmonize  those  plain  declarations  with  the  facts  of  history  ;  and  so  con- 
vert common  sense  from  an  enemy  to  an  ally  of  faith.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  simplicity  of  interpretation  is  essential  to  that  simplicity  of 
heart,  wliich  is  the  'good  ground'  for  the  '  good  seed.'  Faith  withers  and 
dies  in  the  shade  of  artificial  and  labored  explanations.  The  common  belief 
concerning  the  second  coming,  makes  such  explanations  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  but  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Three  or  four  different 4  second  comings'  must  be  conjured  up,  without  a  pre- 
tense of  authority,  to  meet  and  dispose  of  the  inconvenient  texts  wliich  are 
constantly  occurring  in  the  Evangelists  and  the  Epistles  ;  and  even  then, 
some  passages  are  found  that  are  utterly  unmanageable.  Now  all  this 
trouble,  with  its  evil  tendencies  and  consequences,  is  saved  by  believing  the 
testimony  of  God  in  its  most  simple  and  obvious  sense — keeping  both  eyes 
on  that  testimony,  instead  of  looking  that  way  with  one  eye,  and  toward 
human  history  and  tradition  with  the  other. 

2.  A  clear  vieio  will  be  obtained  of  our  oxen  true  position.  So  long  as 
the  first  and  second  judgments  are  confounded,  and  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  regarded  as  future,  all  our  calculations  concerning  tilings  to  come, 
are  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  Like  the  first  disco verers  of  the  new 
world,  who  imagined  the  land  they  had  found  was  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  are 
sailing  towards  things  unknown,  mistaking  them  for  things  well  known.  Or 
rather,  like  a  misguided  navigator,  who  in  sailing  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world,  should  pass  by  Cape  Horn,  and  continue  his  voyage  toward  Asia, 
thinking  America  still  before  him,  we  are  fancying  a  judgment  future,  that 
is  past,  and  approaching  a  judgment  that  we  know  nothing  of.  If  true 
charts,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  earth,  are  practically  valuable  to 
the  navigator,  so  a  true  interpretation  of  prophecies,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  great  subject  of  the  day  of  judgment,  is  practically  valuable  to  the  be- 
liever. The  first  step  toward  an  intelligent  view  of  the  last  and  now  im- 
pending judgment,  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  first  judgment ;  and  no 
man  can  rightly  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  4  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times,'  whose  mind  is  embarrassed  by  confounding  it  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  primitive  church. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  our  position  tvill  modify  in  many  respects  our  views 
of  duty,  and  our  Jwpes.  We  will  propose  one  or  two  examples.  Of  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  said,  4As  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  [or  preach]  the  Lord's  death,  till  -he  come.9 
1  Cor.  11:  20.  Now  since  Christ  in  Ids  first  coming  was  a  suffering  victim, 
but  Christ  in  his  second  coming  was  a  conquering  king,  it  is  evident  that  an 
ordinance  commemorating  his  humiliation  may  have  been  appropriate  before 
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his  second  coming,  and  inappropriate  afterward*.  If  we  imagine  Christ  has 
not  yet  come,  we  shall  judge,  and  that  with  Paul's  authority,  that  the 
eucharist  is  still  an  appropriate,  and  an  enjoined  ordinance.  But  if  we  be- 
lieve that  Christ's  humiliation  ceased  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 
he  was  vindicated  and  proclaimed  King  of  the  world  by  that  event,  we  way 
conceive  that  some  other  ordinance,  more  expressive  of  victory,  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  present  time.  At  all  events,  Paul's  injunction  of 
the  ordinance  cannot  be  quoted  as  applicable  to  us ;  for  the  expression  '  till 
he  comef  limits  that  injunction  to  a  time  long  ago  past ;  and  if  we  continue 
the  observance  of  it,  we  must  derive  our  warrant  for  the  practice  simply  from 
its  expediency,  not  from  its  authority.  Again,  4  the  last  enemy  to  be  over- 
come is  death ;'  and  that  enemy  was  to  be  overcome  at  Christ's  coming. 
(See  1  Cor.  15:  26,  54.)  Christ  came  i  to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death ;'  and  he  commenced  the  war  by  sacrificing  himself.  His  followers 
entered  the  breach  after  him,  and  like  him  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  future 
victory.  But  the  sure  word  of  promise  was,  that  within  that  generation,  at 
his  coming,  the  final  triumph  should  be  won  ;  and  they  who  remained  alive 
•till  that  time  should  not  die — nay,  should  not  'sleep9 — but  should  put  on  their 
immortal  nature,  by  instantaneous  change.  Now  if  we  believe  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  yet  future,  in  our  minds  the  last  enemy  is  not 
♦destroyed — death  is  yet  an  unconquered  antagonist  of  the  Son  of  God. — 
But  if  we  believe  the  second  coming  is  past,  we  see  Jesus  a  perfect  con- 
•queror,  with  death  under  his  feet ;  and  our  faith  and  hope,  according  to  the 
.grace  given  us,  lay  hold  on  his  perfect  victory.  This  last  example  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  general  revolution  of  mind — producing  great  en- 
largement of  hope — which 'will  take  place  in  any  one  who  intelligently  ex- 
changes the  common  views  of  the  second  coming,  for  those  which  we  have 
presented.  The  progress  of  God's  general  war  with  Satan,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  progress  of  that  war  in  individuals.  Victories  may  have 
been  won,  which  we  as  individuals  have  not  entered  into.  A  spiritual  and 
vigorous  believer  will  look  for  encouragement  and  strength  more  to  the  gen- 
eral victories  that  are  already  won  in  Christ,  than  to  any  particular  victories 
.that  are  won  in  himself.  Hence,  when  he  finds  that  the  second  coming  of 
^Christ,  with  all  its  train  of  promised  triumphs,  instead  of  being  yet  far  in 
ihe  future,  is  eighteen  hundred  years  in  the  past,  he  will  Hit  up  his  head 
with  joyful  hope,  and  gird  himself  for  the  battle  that  is  yet  before  him  as  an 
individual,  with  the  exulting  faith  of  one  who  is  fighting  on  the  distant  wing 
•of  an  army  which  has  already  routed  the  enemy  at  the  centre. 

4.  The  views  we  have  presented  give  important  information  of  the  present 
state  of  the  primitive  churchy  and  of  our  relation  to  it.  As  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  and  forever  will  be  owe,  .every  spiritual  believer  will  refer  his 
membership  to  that  original  church  which  was  built  on  the  '  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone' — 
snaking  little  account  of  the  carnal  distinction  between  the  ( church  militant,' 
and  the  '  church  triumphant,'  and  altogether  disallowing  the  antichrist  ian 
notion  of  a  plurality  of  discordant,  and  vet  accepted  churches. •  '  Our  citizen- 
ship' and  our  church  membership  'are  in  heaven.'    Our  'General  Assembly' 
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holds  its  sessions  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  we 
should  acquaint  ourselves  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
4  church  of  the  first-born.'  If  we  believe  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is 
yet  future,  we  must  regard  that  church  as  yet  *  sleeping' — yet  awaiting  the 
trump  of  the  resurrection- — yet  only  expectants  of  their  promised  thrones- 
But  believing  the  second  coming  past,  we  see  that  church  advanced  eighteen 
hundred  years  beyond  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  A  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  from  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  innumerable  company 
out  of  all  nations,  have  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ,  through  the  *  dark  ages* 
which  this  world  has  seen  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without  division 
or  apostacy :  and  whether  we  regard  their  numbers  or  their  glory,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  join  the  mourning  of  those,  who  by  i  looking  on  the  outward 
appearance,'  are  almost  ready  to  confess  Christianity  a  failure.  Our  church 
- — the  oldest  in  Christendom — has  been  neither  dead  nor  asleep ;  and  is  now 
neither  few  nor  feeble.  We  may  illustrate  its  present  condition,  and  our  re- 
relation  to  it,  thus : — Suppose  it  to  be  a  stream  commencing  with  Christ  in 
his  first  coming,  enlarging  as  it  runs  on  its  troubled  way  through  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  at  the  second  coming  reaching  the  tranquil  level  of  eternity. 
Still  it  flows  onward,  deepening  and  widening  as  it  goes,  and  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  it  has  become  a  broad  and  mighty  river.  Now 
shall  we,  as  tributary  streams  seeking  a  junction  with  this  river,  take  a  long 
backward  circuit,  and  try  to  enter  somewhere  before  the  second  coming,  or 
shall  we  make  our  way  toward  it  by  the  shortest  course,  and  enter  where  it 
is  broadest  and  deepest  ?  We  leave  the  answer  to  common  sense,  and  to  the 
faith  of  God's  elect. 

5.  These  views  afford  the  most  effectual  means  for  suppressing  many 
forms  of  pernicious  error.  One  strong  hold  of  Universahsts,  in  fact  the 
most  indispensable,  is  the  denial  of  a  future  and  eternal  judgment.  By  de- 
monstrating, as  they  easily  can,  to  common  sense,  (not  perhaps  to  tradition- 
ary bigotry,)  that  the  judgment  most  frequently  predicted  and  alluded  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  to  come  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  con- 
temporary with  Christ,  they  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  preach  a  future 
judgment ;  and  then,  following  up  their  advantage,  they  virtually  nullify  the 
whole  testimony  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  judgment,  with  its  rewards  and 
punishments,  by  referring  it  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subse- 
quent temporal  curses  of  the  Jews,  and  blessings  of  the  Gentiles.  Our 
theory  meets  and  answers  them,  on  both  these  points.  First,  we  concede  the 
manifest  truth  of  their  primary  position,  viz :  that  the  judgment  expected 
by  the  primitive  church,  came  to  pass  at  the  time  appointed,  within  that 
generation.  But  then  we  prove  to  them  that  that  was  only  a  judgment  of 
the  subjects  of  the  first  gospel,  the  judgment  of  the.  Jews,  terminating  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  we  point  them  to  predictions  of  another  and  final 
judgment,  to  come  after  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  By  developing  the 
scriptural  division  of  the  judgment  into  two  acts,  we  can  grant  all  they  claim, 
and  yet  prove  a  future  judgment.  Secondly,  we  show,  in  relation  to  the 
first  judgment,  that  the  outward  events  which  they  say  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tions of  that  transaction,  were  only  visible  signs,  bearing  no  greater  propor- 
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Uoii  01  ur.jvrtance  to  tlie  actual  judgment  of  the  second  coming,   which  fol-  i 
V*v\l  thorn  in  the  invisible  world,  than  the  body  bears  to  the  soul.  1 

Aciki.  »»ur  doctrine  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  all  those  forms  of  modern  fanat-  \ 
Wi^s-i  » htch  have  for  their  basis  a  testimony,  that  Christ  has  lately  come  or  ■ 
is  H'-ic  coming  the  second  time.     Paul  says, 4  Though  an  angel  from  heaven 

{troach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
dm  be  accursed.'  Paul's  gospel  was  that  which  Clirist  preached  before  him, 
and  one  main  item  of  its  tidings  was,  i  Tlic  kingdom  of  heaven  in  at  hand— 
this  generation  shall  see  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  in  the  power 
and  glory  of  eternal  judgment.'  Now  Swedcnborg  preached  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  took  place  in  1757 — (1G80  years  after  the  time  appointed) 
— and  that  ho  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction.*  Ann  Lee,  the 
Mother  of  the  Shakers,  preached  that  the  second  coming  took  place  in  1770, 
and  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  in  her  person. f  Many  similar  procla- 
mations have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  along  the  whole  period  of  Chris- 
tian history,  and  especially  since  the  Reformation.  The  latest  follower  of 
this  fashion  that  has  come  to  our  notice,  is  Professor  Andreas  Bernardns 
Smolnikar,  who  teaches  that  Christ  appeared  in  1836,  and  appointed  him 
Embassador  Extraordinary.'  J  Of  all  these  we  may  say  fearlessly,  as  Paul 
says, 4  though  they  be  angels  from  heaven,  let  thein  be  accursed' — they  liave 
denied  the  word  of  God.  Together  with  these,  another  class  of  visionaries 
and  impostors,  less  presumptuous,  but  equally  foolish,  may  be  noticed.  We 
refer  to  those  who  either  by  pretended  revelation,  or  by  interpretation,  have 
undertaken  from  time  to  time  within  the  last  fewT  centuries,  to  prophesy  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  second  advent.  The  latest  and  most  notable  spe- 
cimen of  tliis  clas3,  is  William  Miller,  who,  at  tliis  time,  is  confidently  pro- 
claiming that  1848§  is  the  appointed  year  of  the  second  coming.  The  in- 
telligent reader  will  not  seek  protection  for  himself,  or  for  the  church  of  God, 
from  the  subtleties  and  snares  of  these  deceivers,  in  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  their  doctrines,  but  in  correct  and  clear  views  of  the  great  subject  which 
they  mystify  and  abuse.  The  protectors  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church  will 
surely  spend  their  strength  for  nought,  in  then*  labors  to  repel  and  quench 
heresies  on  the  subject  of  the  second  coming,  so  long  as  they  shrink  from  a 
manly  and  thorough  investigation  of  that  subject,  and  a  bold  confession  of 
the  truth  to  which  such  an  investigation  leads.  We  believe  the  views  pre- 
sented in  tliis  article,  open  a  summary  and  sure  way  to  an  utter  extinction 
of  those  heresies.  As  Christ  declared  tliat  the  day  of  his  appearing  should 
*  come  as  a  snare  upon  all  them  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;' 
so  we  believe  the  true  doctrine  concerning  that  appearing,  will  finally  be 
found  a  snare,  in  which  nearly  all  the  heresies*of  Christendom  will  be  taken 
and  destroyed. 

6.  These  views  throw  much  light-  on  the  history  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Christian  church.  They  prove  at  the  outset,  that  that  church  has  had 
at  the  very  heart  of  its  system  of  faith,  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 

*  See  '  Compendium  of  the  True  Christian  Religion,'  p.  162. 

t  See  '  Summary  View  of  the  Millennial  Church/  p.  5. 

{See  'Signs  of  the  Times/  Vol.  I.  No.  12. 

$This  article  was  written  and  published  several  years  previous  to  the  above  date. 
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lem,  an  enormus  error — nothing  less  than  a  palpable  denial  of  the  plainest 
word  that  Christ  ever  spoke — and  that  word  relating  to  the  greatest  of  all 
the  subjects  of  faith,  viz.  the  day  of  Judgment.     It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  church  of  the  first  century  after  the  apostles,  was  nearly  as  pure  as  the 
primitive  church ;  and  that  its  damnable  degeneracy  did  not  commence  until 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.     But  we  see  that  a  '  strong  delusion,'  to  say  the 
least,  commenced  its  work  in  the  very  first  successors  of  the  primitive  church ; 
and  we  are  led  at  once  to  draw  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
church  that  lived  before,  and  that  which  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    How  broad  that  line  ought  to  be,  we  shall  best  learn  by  appealing 
4  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'      Let  it  be  remembered  that  Chnst  ana 
Paul  repeatedly  predicted  a  *  great  falling  away,'  as  one  of  the  last  signs  of 
Christ's  coming — that  the  later  writings  of  John  record  the  fulfilment  of  those 
predictions — that  Peter  specially  characterizes  the  apostates,  as  doubting  and 
forsaking  the  promise  of  the  second  coming,  (2  Pet.  3.  4,) — and  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  faithful  in  Christ  are  constantly  characterized  as  'waiting9  for 
the  Lord.    In  the  last  hour,  then,  of  the  apostolic  age,  there  were  co-existing, 
a  true  church  and  an  apostate  church ;  and  the  prime  difference  between 
them  was,  that  one  of  them  was  '  looking'  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  was  not.*    Now  the  promise  was,  that 4  to  them  that  looked  for  him/ 
he  would  appear  and  take  them  away.     So  then  they  that  were  left  after  his 
appearing,  were  the  apostates  who  looked  not  for  him ;  and  they  therefore 
evidently  constitute  the  first  link  of  the  chain  which  connects  the  Christianity 
of  subsequent  ages,  with  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles.     Indeed  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  likeness  of  their  faith  to  that  of  their  successors.     As 
they  deferred,  and  practically  forsook  the  promise  of  thejeoming  of  the  Lord, 
so  has  the  church,  commonly  called  Christian,  done  in  all  ages  since.     We 
say  then,  that  church  is  a  successor,  not  of  the  true  primitive  church,  but  of 
that  apostate  moiety  which  forsook  the  promise  of  the  second  coming,  and 
was  rejected  of  the  Lord  ;  and  its  pretense  of  auiliority  inherited  from  ChrUt 
and  his  apostles,  is  proved  to  be  an  imposition.     Thus,  instead  of  impotently 
attempting  to  hew  away  such  branches  as  Popery,  Episcopacy,  &c,  we  lay 
the  ax  at  the  root  of  that  accursed  tree  of  spurious  Christianity,  which  has 
overshadowed  and  blasted  the  earth  through  these  eighteen  hundred  years ; 
— thus  too,  we  break  the  arrows  of  the  infidels,  who  have  ever  sought  to 
pierce  Christ  by  shooting  at  the  church  of  the  first  centuries.     Christ  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  church  that  has  assumed  his  name  since  his  second 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  is  the  very  distinction  between  true  believers  and 
apostates,  which  Christ  predicted  in  Matt.  24:  45-51.  That  parable  was  framed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  forewarning  the  disciples  of  the  danger  of  unbelief  in  relation  to  his  sec- 
ond coming.  The  faithful  servant  is  represented  as  watching  and  ready,  while  the  evil 
servant  says,  '  My  Lord  delayelh  his  coming.'  The  moral  consequences  of 'looking* 
tor  the  coining  of  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  forsaking  the  promise  on  the  other- 
might  easily  be  traced  out,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  would  make  the  wide  difference 
between  the  faithful  and  reprobates.  Gibbon,  in  the  note  on  our  263d  page,  suggests  an 
idea  that  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  not  the  less  valuable  for  the  sneering  sarcasm  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  The  great  secret  ot  the  vigorous  faith  and  daring  enterprise 
of  the  primitive  church,  unquestionably  is  to  be  found  in  their  expectation  of  a  speedy 
judgment. 
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coming.  The  primitive  and  now  heavenly  church,  has  never  laid  aside  Of 
transferred  its  authority ;  and  it  never  has  had  and  never  will  have  a  suc- 
cessor.* 

7.  These  vietcs  hold  up  in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  the  ensign  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  pointing  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  an  index  of  the  power  and  the  policy  of  that  kingdom,  suggest  a 
tremendous  warning  of  the  consequences  of  resisting  the  Lord?*  anointed. 
Instead  of  looking  into  the  dim  and  distant  future  for  the  commencement  of 
that  dynasty  which  shall  ultimately  supersede  all  national  combinations,  we 
look  backward,  and  behold  the  standard  of  the  world's  appointed  Sovereign, 
already  planted  on  the  territory  to  be  conquered,  and  waving  in  triumph  over 
its  first  and  bloodiest  field  of  battle.  The  *  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his 
kingdom,'  like  the  gospel,  was  4  to  Hie  Jew  first]  but  it  will  be  4  also  to  the 
Qentile.9  The  same  issue  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  made  be- 
tween Jesus  Christ  and  the  Jews,  on  his  title  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
decided  by  the  destruction  of  their  capital  city,  and  the  extinction  of  their 
national  existence,  will,  in  due  time,  be  made  between  him  and  every  other 
nation  under  heaven.  As  the  period  appointed  for  the  trial  of  that  issue 
hastens  onward,  it  will  be  well  for  the  potentates  and  politicians  of  the  world 
to  look  into  the  history  of  the  trial  that  is  already  past,  and  *  count  the  cost' 
of  a  war  with  the  kingdom  of  God*  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  viewed 
as  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
world,  gives  an  awful  emphasis  to  the  admonition — 'Be  wise  now,  therefore^ 
0  ye  kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.     Kiss  the  Son,  lest  lie  be  angry,  and  ye 

*  In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  understood  as  denying'  that  there  hnve  been  gen- 
uine believers  in  the  world  ainee  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  wc  bear  in  mind 
that  '  the  two  witnesses'  of  Christ  have  been  'clothed  in  sackcloth,'  not  in  priestly 
robes;  and  we  look  for  the  'remnant  df  the  seed'  of  the  primitive  church,  not  amoog 
those  who  claim  authority  inherited  from  the  apostles,  but  among  the  heretics  whom 
they  have  persecuted.  Our  ax  is  laid  only  at  the  root  of  that  ostensible  organized  Chris* 
tianity  which  pretends  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  primitive  church,  which  in  the 
sixth  century  took  the  name  of  Popery,  and  since  the  Reformation  has  branched  off  into 
Episcopacy,  Methodism,  &c.  This  kind  of  Christianity  claims  inheritance  from  the 
apostles,  under  a  will  which  is  said  to  be  recorded  in  Church  History.  We  dispute  the 
will,  first,  on  the  ground  that  the  party  whieh  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  will,  t*  yet 
afire,  and  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  properly;  and  secondly,  on  the  ground 
that  even  if  it  were  dead,  we  find  on  the  only  record  that  is  admissible  in  the  case,  viz., 
the  Bible,  another  will,  excluding  the  claimants  in  question  from  all  inheritance.  We 
might  moreover  deny  the  existence  even  of  the  will  said  to  be  recorded  in  Church  His-* 
tory  |  for  the  only  warrant  we  find  for  the  common  belief  that  the  first  generation  of  the 
Fathers  were  the  commissioned  or  the  commended  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  the 
conjecture  of  interested  historians,  founded  on  very  obscure  and  snspicious  traditions. 
Our  conjecture j  founded  on  the  testimony  of  scripture,  is  that  these  men  had  '  no  oil  id 
their  lamps'  when  the  bridegroom  came;  and  being  left  in  outer  darkness,  became  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Wc  find  no  trace  of  their  commissions  in  the  Bible.  On  the  con«« 
trary,  it  is  manifest,  that  all  the  provisions  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  for  the  earthly 
organization  of  the  church,  nnd  appointment  of  its  officers,  terminated  in  the  second 
coming.  Christ's  commission  of  his  disciples,  with  the  attendant  promise,  '  Lo  I  am 
•with  you  always,  even  vnto  the  end  of  the  [age,'"}  in  consequence  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  last  word,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  commission  for  all  who  choose  lo 
preach,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  evidently  extends  no  farther  than  thtf 
second  coming* 
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perish  from  the  way,  when  Jus  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all 
they  who  put  their  trust  in  him.9 

SCRIPTURE    TESTIMONY. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  we  have  collected  and  arranged  under  several  heads, 
references  to  most  of  the  passages  relating  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  A 
careful  examination  of  them,  we  believe,  will  satisfy  every  candid  mind— » 

1,  that  the  expressions,  4  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,1  of  '  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven,'  '  the  coming  of  the  Lord,'  of '  Christ,'  *  the  coming  of  the 
great  day,'  of '  the  day  of  God,'  of '  that  day,'  &c,  all  refer  to  one  event  j 

2,  that  the  invisible  spiritual  world  was  the  sphere  of  the  manifegtation  of 
that  event ;  3,  that  it  occurred  within  the  lifetime  of  some  who  were  cotem* 
poraries  with  Christ  in  his  first  appearance  ;  4,  that  the  precise  time  of  its 
occurrence  was  not  revealed  in  the  predictions  concerning  it ;  5,  that  it  was 
preceded  by  a  wide-spread  announcement  of  its  approach ;  6,  that  it  was 
preceded,  and  its  near  approach  betokened,  by  the  appearance  of  many  an- 
tichrists, false  prophets,  apostasies  and  delusions ;  7,  that  it  introduced  a 
new  dispensation,  far  surpassing  in  grace  and  glory  that  which  preceded  it. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom  introduced  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Luke  17:  20—24 ;    compare  Matthew  24:  23—27,    2  Peter  3:  10,  &c. 

Luke  20:  34—36 ;  comp.  Matt.  22:  30,  Mark  12:  25,  1  Cor,  7:  29, 
Matt.  19:  12  ;  also  Luke  24:  31,  Matt.  27:  52,  53,  Phil.  3:  11. 

John  3:  3  ;    comp.    1  Cor.  15:  50. 

John  14:  19,  18:  36,  Acts  7:  55—56  ;  comp.  Acts  9:  3—5,  2  King* 
6:  17. 

ICor.  2:  9—14 ;   comp.  1  Cor.  15:  44,  &c.  1  Cor.  15:  50—53. 

II.  The  limitation  of  Hie  time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Mark  1:  15 ;  comp.  Daniel  9:  24—27,    Matt.  3:  2,    4:  17,    10;  7,  &o. 

Matt.  10:  23 ;  comp.  Dan.  7:  13—27. 

Matt.  16:  27,  28  ;  comp.  Mai.  3:  1—3, 17, 18,  4:  1—6,  2  Tim.  4:  1, 2, 

Matt.  24:  34,  35  ;  comp.  Matt.  24:  1—31,  Mark  13:  30,  Luke  21:  82, 
Luke  9:  27,  16: 16,  23:  28—30.  The  bearing  of  this  last  quotation  will 
be  seen  by  examining  the  references  following:  comp.  Rev.  6:  12—17,  with 
Rev.  1;  1—3,  and  4:  2. 

John  21:  22 ;    comp.  Rev.  1:  10—18. 

Acts  17:  30—31 ;  comp.  Matt.  3:  2,  &c. 

Rom.  13:  11—13  ;  comp.  Luke  1:  77-r79,  21:  34,  1  Thess.  5:  4~-6f 
2  Pet.  1:  19,  1  John  2:  8,  &c. 

Rom.  16:  20  ;   comp.  Gen.  3:  15,   1  Pet.  1:  13,  Rev.  12:  7—11, 

1  Cor.  10:  11 ;   comp.  Matt.  24:  3,  Heb.  9:  26. 

Phil.  4:  5,    Heb.  10:  24,  25 ;    comp.  Acts  17:  30,  31. 

Heb.  10:  36,  37 ;    comp.  James  5:  7—9,    Luke  21:  19, 

James  5:  7—9 ;  comp,  Heb,  12:   22,  23. 

IPet.  4:  4,  5,  7,  17,  Rev,  1:  1;  comp.  Rev.  1:  3,  7,  2:  5,  16, 
2  Thess.  2:  8. 
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Note.  In  Rev.  1:  1,  3,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  apocalypse  is 
a  prophetic  record  of  events  then  nigh  at  hand.  Bearing  in  mind  this  inti- 
mation, the  character  of  the  whole  book,  as  a  description  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding, accompanying  and  following  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  will  easily 
be  discovered.  The  first  and  most  frequently  repeated  prediction  of  the 
book  is  thus  recorded  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  first  chapter :  4  Behold,  he 
cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  him ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.'  See 
Rev.  2:  5, 16,  25,  3:  3—11,  22:  7,  12,  20. 

III.  The  uncertainty  of  the  time. 

Mark  13:  32-37 ;    comp.  Matt.  24:   36—51,    25: 1—13,    Luke  12: 
85-40,  21:  34-36. 
Acts  1:  6,  7,  1  Thess.  5:  1-3  ;  comp.  Matt.  24:  37-39. 
2  Pet.  3:  10,    Rev.  3:  3. 

IV.  The  previous  announcement  of  the  kingdom. 

Matt.  24:  14 ;  comp.  Mark  13:  10. 
Matt.  28:  19,  20 ;  comp.  Mark  16:  15. 

Mark  16:  19,  20,  Acts  1:  8,  Rom.  15:  19,  Col.  1:  5,  6,  23 ;  comp. 
Mark  16:  15. 

V.  Antichrists,  false  prophets,  apostasies,  delusions,  $c. 

Matt.  24:  4-12,  24  ;    comp.  Mark  13:  5,  6,  21,  22,     Luke  21:  8,  &c. 

Luke  18:  8,  Acts  20:  28-30,  2  Thess.  2:  3-10,  ITim.  4:  1,  2, 
5  Tim.  3:  1-5,    2  Tim.  4:  3-4,    Titus  1:  10,  11,  16. 

2  Pet.  2:  1-3 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  2:  8. 

2  Pet.  8:  3,  4,  Uohn  2:  18,  26,  4:  1-3,  2  John,  7,  8,  Jude  4, 
17-19,    Rev.  2:  2-4,  20,    3:  1, 15. 

VI.  Intimations  concerning  the  accompaniments,  privileges,  and  <yIory 
of  tlie  new  dispensation,  anticipated  by  primitive  believers,  and  introduced 
by  tJie  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Matt.  11:  11 ;  comp.  Luke  7:  28. 

Matt.  19:  28 ;  comp.  Luke  22:  29,  30,  1  Cor.  6:  2,  3,  Rev.  2:  2G,  27; 
8:  21,  &c. 

Matt.  25:  31,  32 ;  comp.  Matt.  3:  10-12,  Mai.  3: 18,  4:  1-6,  ICor.  3: 
13-15,  &c. 

Matt.  24:  13 ;  comp.  Rom.  13:  11,  Hob.  9:  28,  1  Pet.  1:  13,  Rev.  2: 
10-25,    3:  11,  &c. 

Luke  21:  28,  Acts  3:  19-21,  Rom.  16:  20,  1  Cor.  1:  7,  8,  4:  4,  5, 
15:  22,  23  ;    comp.  John  5:  25,*28,  29,  &c. 

Phil.  1:  6-10 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  3:  13. 

Phil.  3:  20,  21 ;    comp.  1  Cor.  15:  51,  &c. 

Col.  3:  4 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  2:  19,  20. 

1  Thess.  1:  9,  10,  4:13-18,  5:23,  2 Thess.  1:  6-10,  ITim.  6: 
13-15,  2  Tim.  1:  12,  4:  1,  2,  8,  Titus  2:  11-13,  Ileb.  9:  28,  1  Pet.  1: 
8-7,  13,    5:  4,    2  Pet.  3:  11-14,    1  John  2:  28,    3:  2,    Jude  24,  25. 
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u  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  thorn 
when  toe  believed"  Rom.  13:  11. 

"  What  is  the  salvation,  which  is  nearer  than  when  Christians  at  Rome  first 
believed  1  Tholuck,  and  most  of  the  late  commentators  in  Germany,  suppose 
that  the  apostle  expected  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  upon  earth  a  second  lime* 
when  the  day  of  glory  to  the  church  would  commence.  Accordingly,  they  rep- 
resent him,,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  exhorting  Christians  to  be  on  the  alert,  con- 
stantly expecting  the  approach  of  such  a  day.  In  support  of  this  view,  Tholuck 
appeals  to  Phil.  4:  5,  1  Thess.  5:  2,  6,  Rev.  22:  12.  Such  views,  and  such  a 
mode  of  representation,  seem  at  present  to  be  widely  diffused  in  Germany,  and! 
to  be  held  even  by  those  who  are  strenuous  defenders  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles.  But  how  the  words  of  the  apostles,  when  thus  construed,  can  be  made 
consistent  with  themselves,  (not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties  arising  front 
the  consideration  that  they  were  inspired,)  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  see.  The 
very  passage  referred  to,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  wa* 
understood  by  the  Thesnalonians  in  the  same  manner  as  Tholuck  and  others  un- 
derstand it ;  but  this  interpretation  was  formally  and  strenuously  corrected  kb 
2 Thess.  ii.  Is  it  not  enough  that  Paul  has  explained  his  own  words?  Who  can 
safely  venture  to  give  them  a  meaning  different  from  what  he  gives?  Then  as 
to  Rev.  22:  12;  how  is  it  possible,  that  the  writer,  who  had  just  made  an  end  of 
predicting  a  long  series  of  events,  that  should  happen  before  the  day  of  glory* 
one  of  which  is  to  occupy  a  thousand  years,  can  be  supposed  to  have  believed' 
that  all  this  was  to  take  place  during  that  very  generation  in  which  he  lived?       ^ 

I  only  add  here,  (for  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion,)  that 
it  is  incredible  that  the  apostles,  if  enlightened  by  supernatural  influence,  should 
not  have  been  taught  better  than  to  lead  the  whole  Christian  church  to  a  vain, 
and  false  hope  about  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  which,  when  frustrated  by  time 
and  experience,  would  lead  of  course  to  general  distrust  in  all  their  declarations, 
and  hopes.  As  the  usus  loquendi  does  not  demand  such  an  exegesis ;  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  apostle's  knowledge  and  mission  does  not  allow  it ;  and  as  Paul  has 
expressly  contradicted  it  in  in  2  Thess.  n. ;  so  I  cannot  admit  it  here,  without 
obtaining  different  views  from  those  which  I  am  now  constrained  to  entertain. 

I  must,  therefore,  refer  soteria  [salvation]  to  the  spiritual  salvation  which  be- 
lievers were  to  experience  when  transferred  to  the  world  of  everlasting  light  and 
glory.  And  so  construed,  the  exhortation  of  Paul  amounts  to  this  : — «  Christian 
brethren,  we  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvelous  light ;  let  us  act 
in  a  manner  that  corresponds  with  our  condition.  We  are  hastening  to  our 
retribution  ;  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  it ;  and  in  prospect  of  the  reward 
which  now  appears  in  sight,  as  we  approach  the  goal  of  human  life,  let  us  act  ft 
with  renewed  effort  as  duty  requires.'  "  Stuart's  Commentary,  p.  487. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  the  second  com- 
ing, is  forcing  its  way  to  general  acknowledgment  in  Germany.  That  is  the 
land  where  we  might  expect,  that  common  sense  and  sound  criticism  would 
first  triumph  over  tradition.  There  the  Reformation  broke  forth ;  and  there 
biblical  research  has  been  pursued  to  an  extent  altogether  unparalleled  in    /y 
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^  any  other  nation.  Biblical  critics  in  this  country  and  England,  are  obliged 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  German  commentators,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism 
and  mysticism  with  which  they  are  charged.  We  apprehend  that  the  free 
and  even  skeptical  atmosphere  of  the  German  schools,  is  more  favorable  to 
sound  interpretation,  so  far  as  mere  verbal  criticism  is  concerned,  than  the 
pressure  of  New  England  orthodoxy.  Wc  must  not  forget  however,  that  the 
German  commentators,  when  they  leave  philology,  and  begin  to  speculate  on 
the  subject  of  the  second  coming,  directly  fall  into  the  old  errors.  Their 
doctrine  is,  that  the  apostles  expected  the  second  coming  within  their  own 
lifetime,  but  that  they  were  in  a  mistake  ! 

(i  Stuart's  way  of  disposing  of  the  passages  appealed  to  by  Tholuck,  deserves 
a  few  remarks.  He  says  that  1  Thess.  5:  2,  6, i  was  understood  by  the  Thes- 
salonians  in  the  same  manner  as  Tholuck  and  others  understand  it ;  [i.  e.  as 
indicating  the  apostle's  expectation  of  a  speedy  second  coming ;]  but  this  in- 
terpretation was  formally  and  strenuously  corrected  in  2  Thess.  2.'  Let  us 
see  if  this  is  true.  The  correction  referred  to  reads  thus : — 'We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  .  .  .  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by 
spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand.*  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come, 
'  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,'  c&c.  2  Thess.  2:  1 — 1.  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  in  danger  of  being  led  by  some  deceiver,  to  believe  that  the  day 
of  Christ  was  immediately  impending.  They  were  *  shaken  in  mind  and 
troubled,'  as  thousands  at  the  present  time  are  shaken  and  troubled  by  the 
alarming  imagination  that  Christ  is  to  come  within  a  few  months.  In  correct- 
ing this  impression  the  apostle  simply  assured  the  Thessalonians  that  the  ex- 
pected event  could  not  take  place  immediately,  because  its  most  important 
precursor  had  not  appeared.  He  said  nothing  affirmatively  about  the  time 
of  it,  but  only  negatived  the  imagination  of  an  immediate  coming.     His  lan- 

£Btge  comports  as  well  with  the  supposition  that  the  event  was  but  ten  years 
tant,  as  with  the  common  theory  that  it  is  yet  future,  if  we  only  suppose 
that  within  ten  years  the  man  of  sin  might  have  been  revealed.  If  he  wrote 
to  the  Thessalonians  in  A.  D.  54,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  the  period  designated  in  Matt.  24:  34,  remained  to  be  fulfilled.  At 
that  distance  from  the  event,  he  might  properly  caution  believers  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  2  Thess.  2,  against  premature  expectations.  The  day  of  Christ  was 
not '  at  hand'  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  any  just  occasion  for  excitement  and 
alarm.  Stuart,  then,  has  no  right  to  assume,  because  Paul  said  in  A.  D.  54, 
the  day  of  Christ  should  not  come  until  after  certain  other  events,  that  there- 
fore it  did  not  come  in  A.  D.  70 ;  or  that  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  did  not 
expect  and  teach  that  it  would  come  within  their  own  lifetime. 

To  justify  this  assumption,  he  would  probably  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the 

*  II  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Greek  word,  here  translated — '  is  at  hand'— is  not  the 
same  as  that  used  in  Matt.  3:  3,  4:  17,  &c.,  but  a  word  of  more  intense  signification. 
It  might  properly  be  rendered — *it  immediately  coming;'  while  Matt.  3:  3,  should  he 
translated  thus-* '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  approaches,' 
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precursors  of  which  Paul  speaks — the  falling  away,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
man  of  sin — did  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  apostolic  age.  But  this 
is  only  another  assumption.  The  popular  theory  that  Popery  is  '  the  man 
of  sin'  predicted  in  2  Thess.  2,  is  by  no  means  so  sacred  or  self-evident, 
that  we  must  suffer  it  to  pass  for  truth  without  questioning.  Which  of  the 
Popes  has  ever  exalted  himself  above  God  ?  The  height  of  their  pretensions 
is,  that  they  arc  God's  vicegerents,  not  his  rivals  or  superiors.  In  oppoai* 
tion  to  Protestant  conjectures,  we  can  produce  positive  evidence  from  the 
Bible  itself,  that  the  apostasy  and  manifestation  of  antichrist,  predicted  bj 
Paul,  did  actually  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  one  of  the  apostles.  i  Lit- 
tle children,  (says  John,  writing  as  late  at  least  as  A.  D.  69,)  it  is  the  last 
hour :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there 
many  antichrists,  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour.9  1  John  2:  18. 
Let  the  reader  observe  how  exactly  this  harmonizes  with  2  Thess.  2:  3.  Paul, 
writing  to  persons  who  prematurely  imagined  that '  the  last  hour'  had  come, 
.assures  them  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  because  antichrist  had  not  come. 
John,  writing  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  says,  *  It  is  the  last  hour,  because 
antichrist  lias  come.'  Both  make  the  revelation  of  antichrist  the  last  precur- 
sor of  the  second  coming.  John  evidently  refers  to  the  prediction  of  Paul 
when  he  says,  6  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come  ;'  while  Paul 
prepares  us  to  anticipate  the  testimony  of  John  by  saying,  i  The  mystery  of 
iniquity  dot h  already  work  ;y  ver.  7.  Moreover,  John  records  specifically 
the  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prediction  of  the  '  falling  away.'  He  says  immedi- 
ately after  the  verse  above  quoted,  '  They  [i.  e.  the  antichrists]  went  out 
from  ?(«.'  With  such  testimony  before  us  from  such  a  witness,  what  need  or 
right  have  we  to  '  travel  out  of  the  record'  into  conjectures  about  uninspired 
history  to  find  the  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prophecy.  y 

The  premature  excitement  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  Paul's  correction  of 
them,  instead  of  militating  with  the  theory  that  the  apostles  expected  the  sec- 
ond advent  within  their  own  lifetime,  actually  confirms  it.  The  Thessaloni- 
ans 'were  indeed  deluded  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  shaken  in  mind  and 
troubled  by  soothsayings,  which,  like  Millerism,  represented  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  as  hanging  over  their  heads,  just  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  But 
the  very  fact  that  they  were  liable  to  such  a  delusion,  indicates  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  placed  the  second  advent  near.  Delusion 
is  generally  an  imitation  or  an  abuse  of  the  truth.  If  the  apostles  taught 
that  Christ  would  come  again  within  the  period  of  a  generation  from  the  time 
of  his  personal  ministry,  how  easily  might  their  doctrine  be  made  the  occasion 
of  false  alarms,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  period  designated.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  unnatural  such  excitements  appear,  if  we  suppose 
that  Paul  taught  the  churches  that  Christ  would  not  come  until  after  the  rev-  /? 
elation  of  Papal  antichrist. 

The  German  hypothesis  that  the  primitive  church  expected  the  coming  of 
Christ  within  their  own  lifetime,  but  were  in  a  great  mistake  about  it,  involves 
worse  consequences  than  the  mere  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles. 
If  Christ  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  not  only  their  teachings  were  falsi- 
fied, but  the  facts,  which  he  himself  had  predicted  as  the  signs  and  imme»  <Y 
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diatc  precursors  of  his  advent,  were  found  fake  witnesses ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  tne  last  of  those  signs — the  revelation  of  antichrist — appeared  while 
John  was  living.  He  legitimately  inferred  from  it  that  the  i  last  hour*  had 
come.  If  he  was  deceived,  it  was  because  he  believed  the  words  of  Christ, 
confirmed  by  facts  before  bis  eyes. 

Stuart  ought  to  know  that  the  true  way  to  save  the  inspiration  of  the  apos- 
tles from  the  contempt  of  German  skepticism,  is,  to  keep  pace  with  the  skep- 
tics in  common  sense,  by  admitting  that  the  primitive  church  expected  the 
second  coming  within  the  period  of  that  generation,  and  then  go  beyond 
them  ui  faith,  by  believing  and  testifying  that  he  actually  did  come  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  expectations. 


$  42.    «  THE  MAN  OF  SIN." 

Several  different  explanations  of  Paul's  prophecy  concerning  6  the  man 
of  sin/  (2  Thess.  2:  1 — 12,)  have  been  proposed  by  different  expositors. — 
Many  insist  that  the  apostle  refers  to  Popery :  others  that  by  the  man  of  sin 
is  intended  an  individual  person,  that  is  yet  to  appear  in  the  world.  We  are 
not  sure  but  that  there  may  be  some  who  think  that  the  '  heresies'  and  '  ul- 
traisms'  which  at  the  present  time  are  turning  the  world  upside  down,  are 
manifestations  of  that  wicked  one,  whose  coming  Paul  makes  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  These,  and  all  similar  theories,  are  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  second  advent  is  yet  future.  When  this  assump- 
tion fails,  (as  fail  it  will  ere  long,)  these  theories  will  pass  away  of  course. 
Leaving  them,  therefore,  to  be  overthrown  by  the  natural  and  sure  progress 
of  truth  that  is  already  in  the  field,  we  will  proceed  to  set  forth  a  new  the- 
ory, based  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  came  the  second  time  at  the  end 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  First,  we  will  state  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
Bubstancc  of  what  we  believe  about  tho  man  of  sin ;  and  then  we  will  give 
some  of  our  reasons  for  so  believing. 

Our  belief  is,  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  man  of  sin  referred  to  in 
2  Thess.  2:  1 — 12 ;  that  he,  being  originally  a  greedy  lover  of  money,  and 
having  taken  on  him  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  apostleship,  became  the  most 
perfect  representative  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  spiritual 
wickedness  of  the  Jewish  church ;  that  Satan,  finding  him  thus  prepared, 
1  entered  into  him,'  and  so  took  upon  himself  human  nature,  in  {imitation  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  that  Judas  being  thus  constituted  the  '  son  of  per- 
dition,' as  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  was  thenceforward  the  chief  antago- 
nist of  Christ,  i.  e.,  antichrist ;  that  he  commenced  his  diabolical  ministry 
by  betraying  the  Lord  of  glory  to  death  ;  that  by  his  own  death  he  went  *  to 
his  own  place,'  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  he  became  the  perfect  personal 
representative  of  Satan ;  and  as  such,  having  made  himself  head  of  the  invis- 
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ible  carnal  church,  he  exalted  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  and 
claimed  divine  worship ;  that  the  false  apostles,  false  prophets,  antichrists, 
and  lying  wonder-workers  that  troubled  the  primitive  church,  were  his  mem- 
bers and  emissaries ;  that  Paul,  being  his  successor  in  the  apostleship,  and 
his  reverse  in  character,  was  the  person  that  held  him  in  check  till  the  latter 
days  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  that  after  Paul  was  '  taken  out  of  the  way,'  the 
spirit  of  Judas  found  an  effectual  entrance  into  the  visible  church ;  that  the 
consequence  was  a  flood  of  unrighteousness  and  damnable  delusions ;  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  followed  shortly  after ;  by  which,  judgment  and  swift 
destruction  came  upon  Judas  personally  as  the  head  of  the  resurrection  of 
damnation  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  upon  all  his  emissaries  and  spiritual 
representatives  in  this  world. 

The  following  are  our  principal  reasons  for  entertaining  this  singular  theory: 

I.  It  is  certain  that  antichrist  (whoever  or  whatever  he  was)  did  actually 
appear  within  the  lifetime  of  John.  4  It  is  the  last  [hour,']  said  that  apostle, 
'  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 
antichrists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  [hour.']  Uno.  2:  18. 
And  again, 4  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  God ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard 
that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.9  1  Jno.  4:  3. 

II.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  antichrist  whose  manifestation  John  records, 
was  not  in  his  individual  person  a  visible  being,  but  a  spirit  residing  in  the 
invisible  world.  In  the  first  of  the  above  passages,  the  apostle  represents 
that  the  predictions  concerning  the  one  antichrist,  were  fulfilled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  'many  antichrists ;'  which  is  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  one  antichrist  was  a  spirit,  and  the  many  antichrists  were  his  visible 
manifestations.  And  in  the  last  of  those  passages,  the  predicted  wicked  one 
is  expressly  called '  that  spirit  of  antichrist.'  So  in  Paul's  prediction,  2  Thcss. 
2:  1 — 12,  a  single  person  is  first  spoken  of  as  the  root  of  4  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,'  and  as  already  existing  ;  but  when  his  *  working'  or  manifestation 
in  this  world  is  described,  the  apostle  runs  into  the  plural  number.  So  also 
Christ,  in  the  24th  of  Matthew,  speaks  of  false  Christs*  and ;  false  prophets,' 
using  only  the  plural  form,  because  he  is  there  foretelling  only  the  visible 
signs  of  the  second  coming.  As  Elijah,  residing  in  the  world  of  spirits,  was 
revealed  in  John  the  Baptist, — as  Christ,  after  his  death  and  ascension,  was 
6  revealed'  in  Paul,  (see  Gal.  1:  16,)  and  in  all  the  sons  of  God — so  we  un- 
derstand that  a  certain  man  so  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of 4  the  man  of  sin,'  having  previously  by  death  entered  the  spiritual 
world,  was  revealed  in  many  false  prophets  and  false  Christs,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  primitive  chnrch.  This  is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  that  pla- 
ces antichrist  where  he  ought  to  be,  as  the  antithesis  of  Christ ;  for  Christ 
had  4  passed  into  the  heavens,'  and  his  second  coming  was  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

III.  That  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  man,  whose  manifestation  was  predicted 
by  Paul,  and  was  recorded  by  John,  is  evident  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  1.  In  view  of  his  general  character  as  a  .thief  in  the  garb  of  an  apos- 
tle, Mid  of  his  special  criminality  in  the  murder  of  his  Master,  we  may  safely 
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affirm  that  he  was  the  wickedest  man  that  ever  lived ;  of  course  lie  best  &e* 
served  the  name  of '  the  man  of  rin.'  2.  The  distinguishing  title  which  Paul 
gives  the  man  of  sin — viz.  '  the  $on  of  perdition' — points  us  directly  to  Judas} 
tor  this  is  the  very  title  with  which  Christ  branded  him ;  (see  John  17:  12; ) 
and  it  is  given  to  no  other  man  in  the  Bible.  8.  Judas  is  distinguished  in 
scripture  above  all  men,  as  a  vessel  of  Satan.  It  is  not  said  of  any  other 
man  that 4  the  devil  [o  diabolos]  entered  into  him.,#  Judas  evidently  became 
an  incarnation  of  Satan—**  combination  of  the  diabolical  and  human  natures,  in 
some  sense  corresponding  to  the  combination  of  the  human  and  divine  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ*  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Patd  says  of  the  man  of  sin, 
that  his  '  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,'  or  as  the  original  may  more 
properly  be  rendered, '  according  to  the  eftergy  [or  inward  working']  o/Sa* 
tan?  4.  Judas  as  an  arch  hypocrite  was  exactly  fitted  to  pour  forth  what 
!Paul  in  his  description  of  the  work  of  the  man  of  sin  calls  'all  deceivaUeneu 
of  unrighteousness?  5.  As  a  false  apostle,  one  that  had  participated  at  the 
beginning  in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  Was  the  very  man, 
through  whom  we  should  expect  Satan  would  manifest  his  '  power  and  sign* 
and  lying  wonders'  6.  As  a  traitor  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  Was  a  fit  instrument 
to  effect  the  6  great  falling  away?  Thus  far  we  clearly  trace  the  lineaments 
of  the  man  of  sin  in  the  character  of  Judas. 

IV.  The  principal  objection  to  our  theory  which  will  occtir  to  tnost  minds, 
is  this  :  Paul  describes  die  man  of  sin,  first  of  all,  as  4  exalting  Mmse\f  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  and  as  sitting  in  the  temple  of  (rod,  showing  Mmsetf 
that  he  is  God?  Row  can  this  characteristic  be  referred  to  Judas  Iscariot? 
We  answer,  it  can  be  referred  to  no  man  except  one,  viz.,  that  man  (whoev- 
er he  is)  who  is  Satan's  representative  or  incarnation.  For  it  is  not  suppo* 
sable  that  a  were  man  should  set  tip  himself  as  a  rival  of  God ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Pope  (whose  pretensions  have  beeh  as  exorbitant  as  any  in 
this  world)  never  went  this  length.  Whereas  we  know  that  Satan,  led  on 
doubtless  by  imaginations  growing  OUt  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  uncreated 
being,  has  sought,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  turn  men  from  the 
Worship  of  God  to  the  worship  of  himself*  and  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 

•The  Greek  word  diabolos,  translated  devit,  in  found  in  the  plural  but  three  times  id 
the!  N.  Testament.  The  following  are  the  instances  I—1  Their  wives  must  be  grave,  not 
slander  tt 8  ^  [diaboloi,]  sober,  faithful  in  all  things.'  1  Tim.  3:  ll.  '  Men  shall  be  lovers  of* 
their  own  selves,  .  .  .  truce-breakers, /obeorfifJertf,  [diabololi]  incontinent,'  &c.  2 Tim. 
6:  3.  '  Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine  :  that  the  aged  men  be  so* 
her ,  grave.  .  .  »  The  aged  women  likewise)  that  they  be  in  behavior  as  become th  bo* 
line8s,  noi/aUe  accusers,  [diaboloL,]  not  given  to  much  Wine,'  &c.  Tit.  2:  3.  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  applied  Jiguratkdy  to  mankind.  On  one 
of  two  other  occasions  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way,  in  the  singular  number;  e.  gM 
•  Jesus,  [speaking  of  Judas,]  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  f*  [diaboloSi]  John  6:  70.  But  whenever  the  word  is  used  literally,  de* 
noting  an  evil  spirit— and  it  is  so  used  in  at  least  thirty-three  instances — it  is  in  the 
singular  number.  A  plurality  bfdidboloi  is  never  spoken  of.  The  word  translated  demit 
in  such  expressions  as,  '  doctrines  of  devils,'  '  possessed  of  devils/  '  the  devils  believe 
and  tremble,'  6sc.»  is  not  diabolos,  but  daimon  and  daimonion:  and  would  be  more  prop-" 
erly  rendered  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thews  facts  concerning1  the  word  diabolos,  have  an  important  bear* 
ing  on  bur  vtewi  of  the  origin  of  evil.  They  show  that  Satan  is  a  being  by  himself 
distinguished  from  his  angels  j— that  there  is  but  ottB  spirit  in  the  universe  that  is  prop* 
•fly  denominated  ftii  fcititi  m 
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he  attempted  to  hire  the  Son  of  God  to  fell  down  and  worship  him.  If  then 
Judas  was  as  we  maintain,  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  afterwards,  Satan 
'  manifest  in  the  flesh/  we  may  be  pure  that  the  ambition  of  Satan  for  divine 
worship  was  fully  developed  in  him.  As  the  fulness  of  God  dwelt  in  Christ, 
so  that  he  justly  churned  divine  honor,  so  we  believe  the  fulness  of  Satan 
dwelt  in  Judas,  causing  him  to  *  oppose  himself,'  i.  e.  to  set  up  himself  as  a 
rival  of  Christ,  and  seek  to  overreach  him  in  his  pretensions  of  divinity.  It 
is  evident  that  both  Satan  and  Judas,  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  found  themselves  in  a  desperate  case,  and  this  doubtless  helped  to  set 
them  on  the  desperate  attempt  to  supplant  their  great  enemy,  the  Son  of  Qq^ 
by  counterfeiting  his  pretensions  and  intruding  into  his  church. 

V.  The  special  antagonism  which  existed  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Juda$ 
while  they  were  in  the  flesh,  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Evangelists, 
The  motto  of  the  one  was,  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/  The 
other  was  a  sordid  thief.  The  affair  which  finally  provoked  Judaa  to  sell 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  murderers,  was  one  in  which  the  liberality  of  the  one  was 
arrayed  against  the  covetousness  of  the  other.  (See  Matt.  26:  6—16,  com- 
pared with  John  12:  6.)  This  same  struggle  of  liberality  against  covetous- 
ness is  very  manifest  in  the  history  of  the  church  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  Judas.  For  example,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
eaused  all  hearts  to  flow  together,  and  the  lines  of  exclusiveness  in  regard  to 
property  were  obliterated^  Thus  was  Jesijs  manifested.  But  directly  An- 
anias and  Sapphira  appeared  on  the  field,  in  the  full  power  of  artful  covet* 
ousness.  Why  shall  we  not  say,  thus  Judas  was  manifested  ?  Those  liars 
were  certainly  vessels  of  the  same  Satan  that  incarnated  himself  in  Judas ; 
and  if  the  Spirit  of  God  that  prostrated  selfishness  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
was  poured  through  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  why  was  not  the  spirit  of 
Satan,  that  moved  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  poured  through  the  human  natttTO 
of  Judas  ? 

VI.  Many  circumstances  conspire  to  prove  that  the  Juda^spirit  wpn  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  church  till  the  last  days  of  th©  apostolic 
age.  The  transactions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  seconded  by  the  awful  judg» 
ment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  made  an  impression  which  could  not  be  im« 
mediately  effaced.  Peter's  withering  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus,  also,  was  well 
fitted  to  put  a  check  on  Satan's  attempts  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with 
Mammonism.  At  length  Paul  entered  the  field  as  the  successor  of  Judas. 
Having  at  first  betrayed  the  cause  of  Satan,  as  effectually  as  Judas  betrayed 
that  of  Christ,  he  was  soon  found  in  Judas's  peculiar  office,  'carrying  the  bag* 
of  the  churches.  But  instead  of  embezzling  the  funds  committed  to  him,  he 
refused  even  to  be  supported  by  the  churches,  though  it  was  his  acknowledged 
right  to  *  live  by  the  gospel,'  but  maintained  himself  and  relieved  others  by 
the  Iqfegr  of  his  own  hands.  His  seltsacriftcing  example,  his  labors  and  ap> 
peals  for  the  poor,  and  his  loud  repeated  warnings  against '  the  love  of  money/ 
as  being  the  '  root  of  all  evflf'  were  agencies  of  mighty  influence  to  keep  back 
the  revelation  of  the  man  of  gin.  As  Judas  was  an  anti-Christ,  so  Paul  was 
an  anti-Judas ;  and  while  He  remained,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  church  was  comparatively  pure  from  covetousness.    We  infer  this  from 

•uch  predictions  aa  the  foltoring;  'This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  day$f 
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perilous  times  Bhall  come :  for  men  shall  be  lowers  of  their  own  selves,  cove- 
tous,' ic;  (2Tiin.  :i:  1, 2 ;) — as  though  hitherto  selfishness  and  covetousness 
had  been  almost  unknown  among  the  saints.  Again,  4  There  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  .  .  .  and  through  covetousness,  shall  they  with  feigned 
words  make  merchandise  of  you'  2  Pet.  2:  1 — 3.  Thus  it  would  secin  that 
simony  and  greedy  priestcraft  were  yet,  in  Peters  time,  to  a  great  extent, 
matters  of  prophecy.* 

VII.  Wo  judge  that  Paid  referred  to  himself,  when  he  said — '  Ye  know 
what  witiMdeth,  tliat  he  [the  man  of  sin]  might  be  revealed  in  his  time. 
For  the  mysterv  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  ;  only  he  who  now  \liindereth~] 
will  [hinder]  till  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.'  2  Thess.  2:  l>,  7.  That  Paid 
4  hindered'  the  invasion  of  the  Judas-spirit,  we  have  already  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  interview  with  the  ciders  of  Ephesus,  shows  that  he 
expected  that  spirit  would  break  forth  and  ravage  the  church,  when  he  him- 
self  sltould  be  *  taken  out  of  the  way :' — '  When  they  were  come  to  him,  he 
said  to  them,  ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what 
manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons :  serving  the  Lord  with  all  hu- 
mility of  mind :  .  .  .  and  now  behold  I  know  that  ye  all  among  whom  I  have 
gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more  :  .  .  .  Take 
heed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock:  .  .  .  for  I know  this,  that 
after  my  depauture  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing 
the  flock.  .  .  .  Therefore  watch,  and  remember  that  by  the  space  of  three 
years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one.  .  .  .  I  have  coveted  no  mans  stiver, 
or  gold,  or  apparel — yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  tltese  hands  have  ministered 
to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me ;  1  have  showed  you  all 
tldngs,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  tJie  tveak,  and  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  lie  said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
them  all.'  Acts  20:  18 — 3<3.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  Paul  hud  said 
these  same  things  to  the  Thessalonians,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  did,)  how  readily  and  rightly  would  they  understand  him,  as  speaking  of 
himself  when  he  modestly  writes — '  He  that  now  hindereth  will  hinder,  till  he 
bo  taken  out  of  the  way:'  and  how  easily  would  they  perceive  that  his  glori- 
ous freedom  from  covetousness,  was  that  by  which  he  'hindered'  the  spirit  of 
Judas  from  desolating  the  church.     In  a  like  strain  ho  exhorts  Timothv  to 


*  We  find  no  account  in  (he  New  Testament,  of  any  system  oCtaxatum  in  the  primitive 
church.  All  contributions  were  voluntary.  It  no  where  appears  llinl  the  ministers  had 
stated  salaries.  The  oft-quoted  saying,  'The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  certainly  was 
not  uttered  by  Jesus  Christ  or  Paul  with  a  view  to  countenance  the  modern  practice 
of  paying  ministers  regular  wages;  for  no  such  practice  existed  in  the  times  ot  the  apos- 
tles. 'The  ox  that  trod  the  corn*  was  not  muzzled,  but  neither  did  he  have  his  peek  of 
eorn  measured  ovt  to  him  at  stated  intervals.  The  contributions  which  Puui  labored  so 
zealously  to  jrnthcr,  and  which  are  often  referred  to  as  examples  for  modern  imitation, 
were  not  made  for  the  support  of  ministers,  or  missionaries,  but  for  the  rduf  of  poor 
saints.  The  church  charged  itself  with  (he  support  of  its  xcidows  and  other  needy  per- 
sons, more  systematically  than  with  the  support  of  its  ministers ;  for  some  of  the  min- 
isters, as  for  instance  Paul,  were  able  and  willing1  lo  support  themselves.  Though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  who  labored  in  spiritual  things  were  generally  and  justly  main- 
tained in  carnal  things  by  the  churches,  yet  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  each  church,  and 
of  poor  churches,  especially  in  time  of  famine,  was  a  far  more  prominent  matter  of 
finance,  than  the  raising  of  wages  for  individual  laborers. 
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strenuous  diligence  in  his  ministry,  and  warns  him  of  impending  apostasies  in 
view  of  his  own  approaching  departure.  2  Tim.  4:  1 — 6. 

VIII.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama 
which  we  are  investigating,  we  must  keep  in  mind  Judas's  relation  to  the  whole 
carnal  Jewish  church,  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  church  of  Christ.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  he  was  the  head  of  the  false  apostles,  and  greedy  worldlings 
that  were  let  loose  on  the  church  of  Christ  after  Paul's  departure,  and  so 
caused  that  *  great  falling  away,'  whereby  the  Son  of  God  was  denied,  and 
his  impending  second  coming  was  scoffed  at ;  and  while  on  this  portion  of 
Judas's  spiritual  kingdom,  God  sent  'strong  delusions,  that  they  all  might  be 
damned' — delusions,  which  have  darkened  all  Christendom  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ; — on  the  other  hand,  Judas  was  also  the  leader  of  the  murderers 
of  Christ,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  those  sancti- 
monious mammonites  who  constituted  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  whose  ripe 
iniquities  purchased  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  long  desolations  of 
Israel.  On  this  part  of  Judas's  spiritual  body,  God  poured  utter  and  literal 
destruction.  Viewing  the  horrors  of  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
as  a  visible  index  of  the  judgment  which  came  on  Judas  in  the  invisible  world 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  we  may  well  believe  that  Paul's  prediction  con- 
cerning the  man  of  sin,  that  the  Lord  should  ;  consume  him  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming,'  was  fulfilled 
to  the  uttermost.*  The  following  words  of  the  prophet  Micah,  plainly  point  out 
the  sin  for  which  God  poured  his  judgments  on  the  Jewish  nation;  and  of  that 
sin  Judas  was  the  very  personification.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer 
his  judgment  and  damnation,  as  one  of  the  invisible  concomitants  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem : — "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgressian,  and 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  goes  into  a  long 
and  labored  argument  to  prove  the  possibility  and  even  probability  of  Judas's  salvation, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  ho  sincerely  repented,  and  instead  of  hanging  himself,  died  of 
grief.  It  is  a  most  curious  instance  of  a  divine's  playing  the  lawyer  fur  Satan  ;  and  it 
is  so  gross  that  it  would  be  utterly  unaccountable,  were  wo  not  apprised  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Doctor's  Commentary,  of  his  sleepless  zeal  against  Hie  doctrine  of  repro- 
bation, which  the  case  of  Judas  is  commonly  supposed  to  favor.  We  would  tar  more 
readily  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  Pontius  Pilate,  than  of  Judas.  Many  circum- 
stances give  a  favorable  aspect  to  Pilate's  case.  1.  He  boldly  maintained  the  innocence 
of  Christ  against  his  accusers,  and  did  all  he  could  to  procure  his  release,  short  of  a  for- 
cible resistance  to  (he  demands  of  the  Jewish  mob.  2.  Christ  expressly  palliated  his 
guilt,  thus  : — '  Pilate  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee, 
and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thoticouldst  have  no  power  against 
me  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  ;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin.'  John  19:  10,  11.  Clarke  makes  Judas's  knowledge  of  Christ's  power,  a 
palliation  of  his  guilt,  as  though  he  expected  Christ  would  exert  it  and  so  escape.— 
Whereas  Christ  intimates  that  this  was  the  very  thing  that  made  him  a  greater  sinner 
than  Pilate.  3.  This  distinction  between  Judas  and  Pilate,  in  regard  to  knowledg-c, 
would  lead  us  to  include  Pilate  in  Christ's  prayer — •  Father,  forgive  them, /or  they  know 
not  what  they  do* — and  exclude  Judas.  4.  Pilate  exercised  no  extra-legal  cruelty  toward 
Jesus,  whereas  '  Herod  and  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,'  clothed  him  in  purple, 
crowned  him  with  thorns,  spit  on  him,  &c.  &c.  These  considerations,  however,  are  to 
be  regarded  only  as  plausible  grounds  of  argument,  not  sound  proofs;  tor  the  tradition 
is,  (what  credit  is  due  l<>  it  we  know  not,)  that  Pilate,  like  Judas,  finally  killed  himself. 
But  we  hold  that  Dr.  Clarke's  conceit  about  Judas,  is  far  less  probable  than  ours  about 
Pilate.  Even  Fletcher  (whose  authority  to  great  among  aoti-Calvinists)  gives  up  Judas 
to  perdition.   See  '  Fletcher's  Checks/  Vol.  I.  p.  404. 
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to  Israel  his  sin.  Hoar  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  princes  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment  and  pervert  all  equity. 
They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads 
thereof  judge  for  retvard,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  lure,  and  the 
prophets  thereof  divine  for  money  ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and 
say,  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  ?  none  evil  can  come  upon  us.  Therefore 
shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become 
heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest." 


jO^N.    >^S^-    *.    -\.-s    *%^X\^  "*^  *■"■  ^ 


$43.    ROBINSON  ON  MATT.  24:  29—31. 

"The  Coming  of  Christ;  as  announced  in  Matt.  24:  29-31/' 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  learned  article  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  (Dec.  1843,)  by  the  editor,  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D, 
We  will  review  it,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  position  of 
the  learned  world  in  relation  to  the  predictions  of  the  second  coming. 

Dr.  Robinson  first  gives  his  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion in  the  3d  verse  of  Matthew  24,  notices  the  predictions  in  the  former 
part  of  the  chapter,  introduces  the  whole  of  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  verses, 
with  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  closing  with  a  sketch  of  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  emphatic  designation  of  time  in  the  34th 
verse,  and  then  says : 

"  The  subject  is  now  before  the  reader ;  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is : 
Whether  the  language  of  Matthew  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  last  great  day ;  or,  rather  to  the  then  impending  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation  ?  It  is  a  question  on  which  good  men 
have  ever  differed  ;  and  on  which,  perhaps,  entire  unity  of  feeling  is  not  to  be 
expected,  until  the  night  of  darkness  and  ignorance  in  which  we  are  here  envoi- 
oped,  shall  be  chased  away  by  the  morn  of  pure  light  and  perfect  knowledge. 

It  is  conceded  by  all,  I  believe,  that  the  representation  as  far  as  to  the  end  of 
the  2Sth  verse  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  parallel  verses  of  the  other  evangelists, 
applies  solely  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  Or,  if  there  be  still  those  who  would 
refer  any  portion  of  these  preceding  verses  to  the  judgment  day,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  must  first  show  that  the  'abomination  of  desolation'  spoken  of  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  compassing  of  Jerusalem  with  armies,' 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion  by  Luke :  and  then,  further,  that  all  these  things 
could  have  no  connexion  with  the  '  treading  down'  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles, 
which  Luke  goes  on  to  speak  of  as  the  result  of  all  these  antecedent  circumstan- 
ces. This,  however,  cannot  well  be  shown,  without  disregarding  every  rule  of 
interpretation,  and  without  violating  the  very  first  principles  of  language. 

But  with  the  29th  vene  a  new  specification  of  time  is  introduced  :  <  Immedi- 
ately after  the  affliction  of  those  days'  shall  appear  the  harbingers  of  our  Lord's 
coming :  and  these  are  depicted  in  language  which  elsewhere,  it  is  said,  is  employ- 
ed only  to  describe  his  coming  to  the  final  judgment  The 'coming' here  meant,  is 
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then  to  be  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  can  therefore  only  mean 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  at  the  judgment  day.  This  opinion 
is  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  prevalent  one  among  commentators,  and 
even  with  those  whose  views  in  other  respects  have  little  in  common ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Olshausen  and  De  Wette,  [eminent  German  commentators.] 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  replied,  that  the  phrase  '  immediately  after9  indi- 
cates a  very  close  connexion  of  this  'coming'  of  our  Lord  with  the  preceding 
events ;  and  the  Savior  himself  goes  on  to  declare,  that  '  this  generation  shall 
not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'  We  must  then  assume,  it  is  said, 
that  the  prediction  had  its  fulfilment  within  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  our 
Lord's  ministry  ;  or*  it  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  day  of  judgment,  then  we  must 
admit  that  our  Lord  was  in  error,  inasmuch  as  he  here  foretold  that  it  would  take 
place  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  For  these  reasons  many 
commentators  have  understood  the  language  as  applicable  only  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  :  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  very  expression  which  they 
urge  against  a  remote  future  application,  is  equally  stringent  against  an  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  latter  catastrophe;9'  [i.  e.,  the  expression  'immediately  after  J 
while  it  precludes  reference  to  events  far  distant  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  same  time  necessarily  goes  beyond  that  event.]  p.  538. 

In  his  examination  of  the  language  of  the  passage,  preliminary  to  a  pre- 
sentation of  his  own  views,  Dr.  Robinson  says : 

"  The  word  eutheos  means  literally  straightway,  and  implies  a  succession  more 
or  less  direct  and  immediate ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  DeWette  justly 
remarks,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  here  described  by  Matthew,  was 
straightway  to  follow  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed  no  meaning  can 
possibly  be  assigned  to  eutheos,  which  will  admit  of  any  great  delay ;  much  less 
of  an  interval  so  enormous  as  that  between  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  understood  by  us.  From  this  it  is  manifest,  that 
'  the  coming'  of  Christ  here  spoken  of,  as  occurring  after  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  not  be  meant  to  refer  solely  to  that  event. 

Our  Lord  himself  limits  the  interval  within  which  Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed 
and  his  <  coming'  take  place,  to  that  same  generation  :  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  The  language  is  here 
plain,  definite,  and  express;  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  nor  perverted.  It  follows, 
in  all  the  evangelists,  the  annunciation  of  our  Lord's  <  coming,'  and  applies  to  it 
in  them  all,  just  as  much  as  it  applies  to  the  antecedent  declarations  respecting 
Jerusalem ;  and  more  directly,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  stands  here  in  a  closer 
connexion."    p.  540. 

The  writer  then  descants  upon  the  word  generation,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  to  be  taken  i  in  the  largest  sense,  and  in  accordance  with 
popular  Hebrew  usage,  as  implying  a  hundred  years,'  or  thereabouts.  He 
then  proceeds : 

"  The  question  now  arises,  Whether,  under  these  limitations  of  time,  a  refer* 
enceof  our  Lord's  language  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world,  in 
our  sense  of  these  terms,  is  possible  t  Those  Who  maintain  this  view  attempt  to 
dispose  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the*©  limitations  in  different  ways.  Some 
assign  to  eutheos  the  meaning  suddenly,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  Seventy  in  Job 
6:  3,  for  the  Hebrew  pithom.  But  even  iv  this  passage,  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
is  simply  to  mark  an  immediate  sequence — to  intimate  that  another  and  conse* 
orient  event  happened  forthwith.    Nor  would  any  thing  be  gained,  even  could    r 
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the  word  eutheos  be  thus  disposed  of.  so  long  as  the  subsequent  limitation  to  '  this 
generation'  remained.  And  in  this,  again,  others  have  tried  to  refer genea  to  the 
race  of  the  Jews  or  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  not  only  without  the  slightest 
ground,  hut  contrary  to  all  nsagu  and  all  analogy.  All  these  attempts  to  apply 
force  to  the  moaning  of  the  language,  are  in  vain  ;  and  are  now  abandoned  by 
most  commentators  of  note.  Two  or  three  general  views,  however,  are  current 
on  the  subject,  which  demand  some  further  remark. 

One  is  that  of  De  Wette  and  others,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  our  Lord  as 
here  announcing,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day 
would  take  place  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  This  idea,  according 
to  De  Wette,  is  clearly  expressed  by  our  Lord,  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  ) 
was  likewise  held  by  Paul.  But  as  the  day  of  judgment  has  not  yet  come,  it  foi-  \ 
lows,  cither  that  our  Lord,  if  correctly  reported,  was  himself  mistaken,  and  spoke 
here  of  things  which  he  knew  not ;  or  else,  that  the  sacred  writers  have  not  truly 
related  his  discourse.  The  latter  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  preferred  by  De  Wette. 
According  to  him  the  disciples  entertained  the  idea  of  their  Lord's  return  with 
such  vividness  of  faith  and  hope,  that  they  overlooked  the  relations  of  time,  which 
Jesus  himself  had  left  indefinite ;  and  they  thus  connected  his  final  coming  im- 
mediately with  his  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  They  give  here,  therefore, 
their  own  conception  of  our  Lord's  language,  rather  than  the  language  itself  as 
it  fell  from  his  lips.  They  mistook  his  meaning ;  they  acted  upon  this  mistake 
in  their  own  belief  and  preaching  ;  and  in  their  writings  have  perpetuated  it  to 
the  world  throughout  all  time. 

This  view  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  any  and  every  idea  of  inspiration 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers ;  the  very  essence  of  which  is,  that  they  were 
commissioned  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  to  impart  truth  to  the  world,  and  not  error. 
To  a  believer  in  this  fundamental  doctrine,  no  argument  can  here  be  necessary,  ' 
nor  in  place,  to  counteract  the  view  above  presented.  To  state  it  in  its  naked 
contrast  with  the  divine  authority  of  God's  word,  is  enough."  p.  541. 

In  his  next  paragraph,  Dr.  Robinson  criticises  the  preceding  views  of  the 
German  commentators,  very  much  in  the  way  Prof.  Stuart  criticises  Tholuck 
and  others  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  13:  11.  (See  p.  301.)  The  Doctor 
proceeds : 

"  Another  form  of  the  same  general  view  is  that  presented  by  Olshausen.  He 
too  refers  the  verses  of  Matthew  under  consideration  directly  to  the  final  coming 
of  Christ ;  but  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  above  stated,  by  an  explanation  de- 
rived from  the  alleged  nature  of  prophecy.  He  adopts  the  theory  broached  by 
Hengstenbcrg,  that  inasmuch  as  the  vision  of  future  things  was  presented  solely 
to  the  mental  or  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophet,  he  thus  saw  them  all  at  one  glance 
as  present  realities,  with  equal  vividness  and  without  any  distinction  of  order  or 
time, — like  the  figures  of  a  great  painting  without  perspective  or  other  marks  of 
distance  or  relative  position.  *  The  facts  and  realities  are  distinctly  perceived ; 
but  not  their  distance  from  the  period,  nor  the  intervals  by  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.'  Hence  our  Lord,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  laws  of 
prophetic  vision,  was  led  to  speak  of  his  last  coming  in  immediate  connexion 
with  his  coming  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  because  in  vision  the  two  were 
presented  together  to  his  spiritual  eye,  without  note  of  any  interval  of  time. — 
Not  to  dwell  here  upon  the  fact,  that  this  whole  theory  of  prophecy  is  fanciful 
hypothesis,  and  appears  to  have  been  since  abandoned  by  its  author ;  it  is  enough 
to  remark,  that  this  explanation  admits,  after  all,  the  same  fundamental  error, 
viz.  that  our  Lord  did  mistakenly  announce  his  final  coming  as  immediately  to 
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follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  even  greater 
here,  if  possible,  than  before  ;  because,  according  to  the  former  view,  the  error 
may  be  charged  upon  the  report  of  the  evangelists;  while  here  it  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  our  Lord  himself."  p.  544. 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  show  by  examples  from  the  Old  Testament, 
(suchaslsa.  13:  9,  34:  4,  &c.,)  that  the  language  of  Matt.  24:  29 — 31, 
may  be  only  a  figurative  description  of  '  civil  and  political  commotions  and 
revolutions.'     His  conclusion  from  these  examples  is  thus  stated  : 

"  We  come  then  to  the  general  result,  that  the  language  of  the  three  verses 
under  consideration  does  not  necessarily  in  itself  apply  to  the  general  judgment ; 
while  the  nature  of  the  context  shows  that  such  an  application  is  inadmissible. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  itself  to  binder  our  referring 
it  to  the  downfall  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people  ;  but  rather  both  the  context 
and  the  attendant  circumstances  require  it  to  be  understood  of  these  events."— 
p.  549. 

Finally,  the  writer  actually  applies  the  tremendous  announcement  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  Matt.  24:  29 — 31,  to  a  second  Jewish  war — the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  nation,  which  took  place  some  time  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  The  following  paragraph  presents  the  con- 
cluding epitome  of  his  theory : 

"  After  these  illustrations,  I  may  sum  up  here  in  a  few  words  the  views  sugges- 
ted to  my  own  mind  in  respect  to  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  under  consideration. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  four  disciples:  *  When  shall  these  things  beP 
Jesus  first  points  out  what  was  to  happen  after  his  departure — the  trials  and 
dangers  to  which  his  followers  would  be  exposed.  Then  comes  the  '  abomination 
of  desolation :'  Jerusalem  is  'compassed  by  armies,'  and  is  'trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles  :' — all  this  referring  to  its  desolation  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  70.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  Lord  would  come  and  establish  more  fully  his  spiritual  king* 
dom,  by  crushing  in  terrible  destruction  the  last  remnants  of  the  power  and  name 
of  Judaism ;  and  this  within  the  general  limit  of  a  generation  of  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  There  might,  therefore,  literally  have 
been  some  then  ( standing  there,  who  did  not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son 
of  man  [thus]  coming  in  his  kingdom.9  Then  it  was,  when  this  first  great  foe 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  should  have  been  thus  trampled  down,  that  Christians 
were  to  look  up.  '  Then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads  ;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh!'  The  chains  of  religious  despotism  and  the  terrors  of  Jewish 
persecution  would  then  be  at  an  end  forever  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  thus 
far  disenthralled  and  triumphant,  might  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  love, — the  coming  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  upon  earth!"— 
p.  552. 

One  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  which  Prof.  Stuart  and  the  Germans 
most  earnestly  insist  upon,  is,  that  a  'frigid  and  inept  meaning  can  be  no  true 
meaning.'  It  seems  to  us  that  this  law  alone  decisively  condemns  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's  interpretation.  What  can  be  more  *  frigid  and  inept'  than  to  refer  a 
description  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  blast  his  enemies  and  gather  his  elect, 
to  an  obscure  Jewish  war,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  the  gospel ! 
This  is  the  old  theory  of  the  Universalists,  in  a  new  form.  They  refer  the 
whole  of  Matt.  24:  15 — 31  to  the  well  known  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  resulting  enlargement  of  Christianity ;  while  Dr.  Robinson  refers  the  first  <7 
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part  of  the  passage  (as  far  as  verse  28)  to  that  catastrophe,  and  the  remain* 
f,er  to  a  subsequent  and  certainly  less  distinguished  scries  of  transactions* 
He  has  the  advantage  of  them  in  that  he  gives  a  plausible  meaning  to  the 
words  i  immediately  after?  But  we  think  they  have  the  advantage  of  him, 
in  that  they  apply  the  most  sublime  part  of  the  passage  to  the  most  sublime 
transaction,  which  he  does  not.  Both  parties  rob  the  passage  of  all  reference 
to  the  invisible  world  and  eternal  judgment. 

But  waiving  this  general  objection,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Robinson,  how  ac- 
cording to  his  theory  are  we  to  understand  verse  27 — fc As  the  lightning  com- 
eth  out  of  the  east  and  shincth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be'  ?  Does  not  this  describe  an  instantaneous  and  omni- 
present manifestation  of  Christ  ?  What  plausible  fulfilment  of  these  words 
can  be  foimd  in  the  history  of  the  second  Jewish  war,  or  of  the  first,  or  in 
the  history  of  the  external  world  ?  The  Doctor  says  nothing  about  this 
passage. 

Again,  how  will  he  dispose  of  Rev.  G:  12—17,  and  the  chapter  that  fol- 
lows? This  is  a  repetition,  almost  verbatim,  of  Matt.  24:  29 — 31 .  No  candid 
man  can  doubt  that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  coming  of  Christ.  But  in 
Rev.  (5:  15—17,  we  have  as  strong  a  description  of  the  judgment — 'the  great 
day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb' — as  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.  If  no  eternal 
judgment,  but  only  civil  commotion*  and  temporal  disasters  arc  to  be  recog- 
nized here,  we  might  safely  engage  to  expurgate,  by  plausible  exegesis,  the 
whole  Bible  of  all  allusions  to  a  day  of  judgment,  or  even  to  an  invisible  world. 
In  the  7th  chapter,  immediately  following  this  description  of  Christ's  coming, 
we  have  an  extended  account  of  the  sealing  and  gathering  of  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed.  This  obviously  corresponds  to  Matt.  24:  31, — 'He  shall  send 
his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  (see  Rev.  7:  1,)  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.'  Now  of  these  *  elect*  thus  gathered,  it  is  said  (verse  1-1 — 17) — 
'These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefo-re  are  they 
before  tlic  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  :  and 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  Tliey  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neitJier  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  Hie  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  winch  is  in  the  midst  of  the  tJtrone,  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.9  Can  this  be  conjured  into  a  description  of 
any  deliverances  of  the  saints  that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this  world  ? 
Nay,  verily ;  here  is  language  that  '  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil  ;'  and 
as  surely  as  it  does,  so  surely  it  demonstrates  that  the  coming  of  Christ  des- 
cribed in  Matt.  24:  80,  came  to  pass  within  the  veil,  and  was  to  '  many'  the 
harbinger  of  eternal  judgment. 

Our  author  concludes  his  article  with  some  remarks  on  the  remainder  of 
Christ's  discourse  in  the  24th  and  25th  of  Matthew.  lie  thinks  the  latter 
part  of  the  25th  chapter  certainly  refers  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  finds  the 
point  of  transition  from  that  part  of  the  discourse  which  relates  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  Judaism,  to  that  which  relates  to  the  judgment,  at  the  43d  verse 
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of  the  24th  chapter.  Now  let  the  reader  take  his  Testament  and  examine 
this  transition  point.  The  42d  verse,  which  the  Doctor  admits  belongs  to 
the  former  division  of  the  discourse,  enjoins  upon  the  disciples  to  watch,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  hour  their  Lord  would  come.  The  43d  verse  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  watching,  by  the  example  of  the  good  man  of  the  house 
and  the  thief.  Here  certainly  is  no  change  of  discourse.  Watching  is  the 
key  note  still.  The  44th  verse  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  the  42d.  '  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.' 
What  conceivable  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  here  alluded  to,  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  42d  veree 
— as  also  in  the  39th,  37th,  30th,  and  27th  verses?  If  there  is  a  change  of 
meaning  here,  the  discourse  is  an  egregious  imposition;  for  there  is  no  change 
of  language,  and  no  hint  of  any  change  of  meaning.  From  the  45th  verse 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter  stands  in  undeniable  connection  with  what  goes 
before,  i.  e.,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  25th  chapter  commences  with — '  Then  shall  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins.'  This  points  directly  back  to  the 
great  event  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  whole  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
therefore  belongs  to  the  discourse  on  the  advent  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the  12th  verse.  The  13th  verse  is 
another  repetition,  almost  word  for  word,  of  the  44th  and  4 2d  verses  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  referring  it  to 
any  event  but  that  announced  in  Matt.  24:  27,  30,  &c.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  that  follows,  from  the  14th  to  the  30th  verses,  is  confessedly  a  sequel 
to  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  belongs  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 
We  are  sure,  then,  that  all  that  goes  before  the  31st  verse  of  the  25th  chap- 
ter, is  part  of  the  discourse  relating  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  31st  verse  introduces  a  new 
train  of  thought.  '  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  &c,  [this 
is  the  same  coming  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
course,] then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.'  Here  is  a  new  ac- 
tion. Coming  was  the  previous  theme.  Now  sitting  on  the  throne — a 
continuous  administration  of  government,  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  '  And 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.'  It  is  not  stated  how  long  a  period 
this  gathering  will  occupy.  It  may,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  text,  have 
been  the  work  of  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years.  In  order  that  he  may 
thus  gather  all  nations,  he  must  first '  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and 
power ;'  and  this  is  represented  by  Paul  as  the  business  of  his  whole  media- 
torial reign.  (See  1  Cor.  15:  24.)  The  separation  and  the  award  of  des- 
tinies  described  in  the  remainder  of  the  25th  chapter,  is  the  proper  judgment; 
and  this,  in  our  view,  is  yet  future.  We  recognize  in  the  predictions  of  the 
24th  and  25th  of  Matthew,  two  judgments — one  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign.  With  this  theory,  we  find 
plain  sailing  through  those  chapters,  as  well  as  through  many  other  regions 
of  scripture  which  have  long  been  famous  for  perils  and  shipwrecks. 

We  confess  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
churches  and  their  great  men  keep  themselves  away  from  the  marrow  of  the 
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*  truth  in  relation  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  simple  idea  that  he 
actually  came  according  to  his  promise,  and  commenced  the  judgment  in  the 
world  of  souls,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be 
avoided,  as  though  it  were  forbidden  fruit.  The  commentators  of  Germany 
and  this  country  go  around  and  around  it,  and  seem  to  be  ever  drawing 
nearer  to  it.  How  they  keep  from  hitting  it,  we  cannot  tell.  But  somehow 
they  never  touch  it.  The  old  ways  of  managing  the  24th  of  Matthew  are  all 
abandoned.  The  double-sense  scheme  is  scouted  at  Andover.  Twisting  the 
word  generation  is  given  up.  Still  the  learned  come  to  no  conclusion  that  is 
satisfactory  to  themselves  or  to  one  another.  In  Germany,  where  skepticism 
is  licensed,  one  wise  man  thinks  the  evangelists  misreported  Christ.  Another 
thinks  Christ  mistook  the  purport  of  his  own  visions,  and  misreported  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  this  country,  Robinson  finds  a  dubious  history  of  Jewish 
wars  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  forthwith  applies  to 
them  the  splendid  prophecy  of  the  second  coming.  And  Bush  thinks  that 
'  the  grand  nodus  of  this  remarkable  prophecy  remains  yet  unsolved.'  When 
will  all  this  end  ?    Is  not  the  long  delusion  of  Christendom  on  this  subject, 

/    '  a  veil  on  the  heart  J  which  mere  learning  and  critical  sagacity  cannot  rend  ? 


§  44.    THE  *  MISTAKE'  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

It  is  becoming  generally  known  and  conceded,  that  the  apostles  expected 
and  taught  that  Christ  would  come  the  second  time  and  judge  the  quick  and 
dead  within  their  own  lifetime.  If  he  did  not  come,  as  the  popular  theolo- 
gians teach,  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostles  entertained  and  promulgated  a 
monstrous  error,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Milleritcs  as  the  dupes  and 
disseminators  of  a  false  prophecy.  The  inevitable  alternative  before  the  re- 
ligious world  is  this :  either  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  second  advent  did 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  the  credit  of  the  apos- 
tles for  inspiration,  and  even  common  discretion  and  honesty,  must  be  given 
to  the  winds.  An  attempt  will  doubtless  be  made  to  evade  this  alternative 
by  softening  and  apologizing  for  the  alleged  mistake  of  the  first  followers  of 
Christ.  But  no  apology  can  possibly  be  framed  for  them,  which  would  not 
be  equally  good  for  such  false  prophets  as  Miller ;  and  no  thinking  person 
could  trust  any  part  of  their  testimony  as  inspired,  after  finding  them  guilty 
<of  false  witness  in  relation  to  a  matter  so  important  as  the  second  advent. — 
Their  testimony  on  this  subject  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  whole 
web  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  they  spoke  at  random  here,  nobody  can 
tell  where  they  spoke  by  inspiration. 

That  our  readers  may  see  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  case  which  is  made 
for  the  apostles  by  those  who  are  beginning  to  teach  that  they  were  in  a  mis- 
take about  the  second  advent,  we  will  present  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bush's 
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work  on  the  Resurrection,  in  which,  after  unequivocally  charging  the  error 
upon  them,  he  undertakes  to  '  trammel  up  the  consequence.'  In  his  remarks 
on  the  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15:  50 — 53,  '  We  shall  not  all  sleep,* 
&c,  he  assumes  that  the  apostle  erroneously  imagined  that  the  resurrection 
was  very  near,  cites  with  apparent  approbation  a  sarcastic  paragraph  from 
Gibbon  relating  to  this  mistake,  (which  may  be  found  in  a  note  to  the  article 
on  the  Second  Coming,  p.  283,)  and  adduces  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Watts 
to  the  fact  that  '  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  did  generally  expect  tho 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in 
that  very  age  wherein  it  was  foretold.'     He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"To  all  this  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objected,  ASat  it  impugns  the  inspiration 
and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  writers.  If  they  labored  under  a  mistake  on  this 
point,  how  can  they  be  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And  if  they  have  mistaken  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent,  why  may  they  not  have  mistaken  it  on 
other  doctrines,  and  thus  the  church  be  left  without  an  infallible  standard  of  truth? 

"To  the  objection  thus  urged  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does  not  pre. 
sent  a  fair  issue.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  apostles  have  erroneously 
represented  any  doctrine  which  they  were  inspired  to  deliver,  but  how  far  their 
inspiration  extended.  The  sacred  writers  were  made  the  subjects,  or  rather  the 
organs,  of  special  revelations — revelations  lying  entirely  without  the  compass  of 
their  own  unassisted  faculties.  These  revelations  they  must  be  admitted  to  have 
correctly  and  infallibly  reported.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise. The  revelations  were  not  their  own — were  not  the  product  of  their 
own  intelligence,  nor  required,  in  fact,  their  own  cognizance.  They  were  the 
instruments  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  spake,  and  we  know  not  how  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  unless  the  Spirit  himself  were  mistaken, 
which  it  is  blasphemy  to  suppose.  So  far  then  as  the  revelations  were  con- 
cerned, the  apostles  must  of  course  bo  considered  as  having  spoken  with  abso- 
lute inerrancy.  But  these  revelations,  as  made  to  the  sacred  writers,  did  not 
include  every  thing :  they  did  not  even  include  every  thing  connected  with  them, 
as  for  instance  the  attribute  of  time.  There  are  cases,  indeed,  where  the  time 
of  certain  events  forms  the  special  subject-matter  of  the  revelation  and  the 
record  ;  but  in  numerous  instances  the  event  was  revealed  without  any  intima- 
tion of  the  time.  So  also  of  the  precise  manner  of  the  accomplishment.  This 
did  not  always  enter  into  the  materiel  of  the  announcements  which  they  were 
prompted  to  utter.  Accordingly,  we  learn  that  the  prophets  *  inquired  and 
searched  diligently  what  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  spirit  which  was  in  them 
did  signify  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.'  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  may  have  infallibly 
reported  all  that  was  actually  revealed  to  them  or  through  them,  and  yet  they 
may  not  have  been  infallible  in  the  construction  which  they  may  have  put  upon 
the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  matters  that  they  were  to  make  known. 
Otherwise,  what  occasion  was  there  for  the  *  diligent  search'  which  their  spirit* 
were  prompted  to  accomplish  ?  Acting  as  the  organs  of  certain  divine  com- 
munications; it  would  be  natural  that  they  should  exercise  their  thoughts  upon 
the  themes  that  thus  expressed  themselves  through  them.  But  the  judgments 
which  they  personally  formed  on  these  disclosures,  being  distinct  from  the  truths 
themselves,  may  not  have  been  free  from  error,  simply  for  the  reason,  that  they 
did  not  come  really  within  the  scope  of  their  inspiration.    The  mind  of  the 
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Spirit  is  one  thing,  and  their  personal  view  of  its  meaning  is  another  ;  and  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  we,  from  having  more  ample  data,  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  this  meaning  than  they  were.  Who  can  doubt  that  John  the  Baptist 
wa«*  better  able  to  understand  Isaiah's  or  David's  language  respecting  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  than  were  Isaiah  or  David  themselves  ?  We  contend  therefore, 
that  it  does  not  truly  detract  from  Paul's  claim  to  inspiration  that  he  should  not 
have  understood  what  was  not  revealed,  or  that  he  should  have  so  stated  what 
was  revealed  as  to  evince  that  he  had  in  some  respects  mistaken  its  true  purport 
— that  he  should  have  put  upon  it  a  sense  which  we  now  know  to  be  erronous. 
This  he  may  have  done,  and  still  leave  the  main  announcement  in  its  full  integrity. 

"  In  this  view  we  are  happy  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  very  passage  we  are  now  considering. 

"  '  I  do  not  know  that  the  proper  doctrine  of  inspiration  suffers,  if  we  admit 
that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  time  when  the  world  would  close; 
or  even  that  in  regard  to  the  precise  period  when  that  would  take  place,  they 
might  be  in  error.  The  following  considerations  may  be  suggested  on  this  sub- 
ject, showing  that  the  claim  to  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact.  (1.)  They  were  not  omniscient  :  and  there  is  no  more  absurdity  in 
supposing  that  they  were  ignorant  on  this  subject  than  in  regard  to  any  other. 
Inspiration  extended  to  the  order  of  future  events,  and  not  to  the  times.  There 
is  in  the  scriptures  no  statement  of  the  time  when  the  world  would  close.  (2.) 
Future  events  were  made  to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the  prophets,  as  in  a  land' 
scape.  The  order  of  the  images  may  be  distinctly  marked,  but  the  times  may 
not  be  designated.  And  even  events  which  may  occur  in  fact  at  different  pe- 
riods, may  in  vision  appear  to  be  near  each  other  ;  as  in  a  landscape/  objects 
which  are  in  fact  separated  by  distant  intervals,  like  the  rilges  of  a  mountain, 
may  appear  to  lie  closo  to  each  other.  (3.)  The  Savior  expressly  said,  that  it 
was  not  designed  that  they  should  know  when  future  events  would  occur.  Thus, 
after  his  resurrection,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  he  then  would  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel,  he  said,  (  Acts  1:  7,)  *  It  is  not /or  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  his  own  power.'  The  Savior  said  that 
even  he  himself,  as  man,  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  exact  time  in  which  fu- 
ture events  would  occur.  (  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  arc  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Mark  13: 
32.  (4.)  The  apostles  were  in  fact  ignorant  and  mistaken  in  regard  to,  at  least, 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  one  future  event,  the  death  of  John.  Jno.  21:  23. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  departure  from  the  proper  doctrine  of  inspiration,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  apostles  were  not  inspired  on  these  subjects,  and  that  they  might 
be  ignorant  like  others.  The  proper  orefcr  of  events  they  state  truly  and  exactly  ; 
the  exact  time,  God  did  not,  for  wise  reasons,  intend  to  make  known.' 

"  We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  present  case  is  peculiar.  Our 
Lord's  second  coming  and  its  associated  events  are  described  in  highly  symbolic 
and  prophetic  terms,  taken  mostly  from  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  intrinsically  obscure  and  capable  of  being  er- 
roneously apprehended.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Christ  himself  distinctly  laid 
open  to  his  disciples  the  nature  of  that  event.  -  Consequently,  as  the  predictions 
respecting  the  first  coming  were  so  worded  as  to  be  liable  to  misunderstanding 
before  he  ca,me,  even  by  the  very  prophets  themselves  who  recorded  them,  so  the 
idea  seems  entirely  reasonable,  that  the  predictions  respecting  his  second  coming 
may  not  have  been  perfectly  understood  in  all  respects  even  by  the  apostles  and 
the  primitive  Christians.    And  why  does  their  ignorance  on  this  single  point— 
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the  time  and  manner  of  the  second  advent — any  more  invalidate  their  inspiration 
than  a  like  ignorance  in  the  Old  Testament  writers  invalidates  theirs  ?  The 
apostle  in  the  present  instance  discloses  the  grand  fundamental  fact,  that  at  the 
time  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  there  should  be  a  translation  of  the  living 
saints.  This  he  has  stated  infallibly,  because  he  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  how  could  he  make  any  other  than  an  infallible  suggestion  I 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  precise  time  of  this  event  was  any  where  made 
known,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Paul  should  assign  it  to  that 
epoch  which  he  supposed  to  be  intended  when  our  Savior  said  that  '  this  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled.'  Is  it  affirmed  that 
this  was  misleading  his  readers?  Then  we  would  ask  whether  our  Lord  is  not 
equally  to  be  charged,  in  the  above  words,  with  misleading  his  readers  ?  We 
well  know  by  what  criticisms  upon  the  word  *  generation,'  it  is  attempted  to 
rebut  the  force  of  the  natural  construction,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  an  ac- 
complishment that  should  first  ensue  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  after  the 
lifetime  of  the  disciples.  But  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  native 
and  genuine  import  of  the  phrase.  It  is  only  by  the  most  downright  violence 
that  we  can  elicit  from  the  words  any  thing  but  the  declaration  that  the  event 
predicted  should  occur,  or  rather  should  begin  to  occur,  in  the  term  of  the  nat- 
ural lives  of  the  then  existing  generation  of  men,  and  consequently  that  the 
event,  whatever  it  were,  did  thus  occur  within  the  period  specified ;  that  is, 
that  there  was,  in  some  sense,  a  glorious  coining  of  Christ  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  state.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  purport  of  the  entire  series  of  prophecies  contained  in  the  24th  and 
25th  of  Matthew  was  exhausted  in  that  event ;  for  he  says  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, in  the  parallel  prediction  of  Luke,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ;  and  this  carries 
us  over  a  long  tract  of  centuries  before  we  reach  the  period  of  the  full  accom- 
plishment." 

REMARKS. 

This  is  an  argument  on  a  false  issue.  The  time  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  entirely  evaded,  both  by  Mr.  Bush  and  by  Mr.  Barnes.  The  question 
is  not  simply  'how  far  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  extended  J  or  whether 
they  might  not  have  been  ignorant  in  regard  to  such  a  point  as  the  time  of 
the  second  advent,  consistently  with  the  integrity  of  their  authority  as  inspired 
teachers.  We  freely  admit  that  they  were  not  omniscient ;  that  their  inspi- 
ration was  limited ;  that  th^  were  ignorant  on  many  points.  But  the  true 
questions  are  these :  Did  they  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  inspiration  in 
their  testimony?  Did  they  speak  of  things  which  they  understood  not,  and 
record  their  random  testimony  as  the  word  of  God  ?  Did  they  bequeath  to- 
the  church  a  New  Testament  tainted  witR  falsehood  ?  If  they  did,  how  are 
we  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  parts  of  their  testimony, 
and  how  can  we  trust  them  as  honest  and  safe  guides  of  faith  ?  It  is  quite 
admissible  that  they  were  ignorant  on  any  given  point ;  but  it  is  not  admis* 
sible  that,  being  ignorant,  they  should  dogmatize  and  utter  falseliood  as  the 
word  of  God  on  that  point,  and  still  be  regarded  as  oracles  of  inspiration,  or 
even  good  men.  'A  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace  is  counted  wise.'  If 
the  apostles  had  no  revelation  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  second  coming,  as 
discreet  and  honest  men  they  would  have  held  their  peace  on  that  subject, 
ft&d  their  testimony  on  other  subjected  in  respect  to  which  they  had  revelations, 
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would  not  have  been  discredited.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  witness  in  court 
should  ho  omniscient,  in  order  that  his  affirmations  may  be  received  as  truth. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  ho  should  confine  his  testimony  to  what  he  knows. 
If  he  ventures  beyond  his  knowledge,  into  conjectures,  and  utters,  under  oath, 
as  truth,  statements  about  matters  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  the  discovery  of 
the  falsehood  of  those  statements  vitiates  his  whole  testimony  and  exposes 
him  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  This  is""the  very  position  in  which  Mr.  Bush 
places  the  apostles.  The  '  mistake'  which  he  charges  upon  them  is  not  mere 
innocent  ignorance  or  private  misapprehension,  but  presumptuous  public  affir- 
mation on  a  point  about  which  they  knew  nothing, — conjectural  and  false  tes- 
timony before  the  highest  court  in  tfieuniverse,  and  under  circumstances 
which  imposed  stronger  obligations  of  cautious  veracity,  than  those  of  any 
oath  required  by  human  tribunals.  Standing  before  men  and  angels  as  the 
accredited  witnesses  of  God,  they  had  not  honesty  and  discretion  enough, 
according  to  Mr.  Bush's  account,  to  hold  their  peace  where  they  were  igno- 
rant, but  like  the  Millerites,  incontinently  proclaimed — 'The  Lord  is  at  hand' 
— i  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door,'  when  in  fact  the  second  advent  was 
thousands  of  years  distant,  and  left  on  record  in  the  midst  of  their  testimony 
to  all  generations,  a  monstrous  falsehood,  fitted  to  nullify,  by  its  ultimate 
detection,  their  whole  claim  of  inspiration. 

The  case  is  not  relieved  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  i  prophets  [of 
the  Old  Testament]  inquired  and  searched  diligently  what  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  spirit  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.'  This  fact  indicates 
nothing  like  the  presumption  which  Mr.  B.  imputes  to  the  apostles,  but  the 
contrary — a  cautious,~pains-taking  veracity.  It  is  not  hinted,  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  those  prophets,  in  the  excess  of  their  curiosity  and  self-confidence, 
pitched  upon  some  random  thgpry  about  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  and  pro- 
claimed it  in  connection  with  their  revelations,  as  God's  verity.  They  4  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently  ;'  and  if  the  apostles  had  done  no  more  than 
tliis,  their  credit  would  not  have  suffered,  even  though  their  search  had  been 
fruitless.  But,  according  to  Mr.  B's  doctrine,  they  went  farther,  or  rather 
took  an  opposite  course.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  inquiring 
and  searching  diligently  for  the  time  of  the  seo«id  advent,  they  fell  to  dog- 
matizing and  prophesying  about  it,  and  printed  their  foolish  mistake  of  two 
thousand  years  on  the  front  of  the  New  Testament. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Barnes'  suggestion  that  '  the  apostles  were  in  fact  ignorant 
and  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  death  of  John,'  relieve  the  case  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  asserted  in  John  21:  23,  and  it  is  not  certain  from  any 
other  evidence,  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  John  would  never 
die.  We  have  never  found  any  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  the  church- 
traditions  about  hio  death.  They  contradict  each  other.  The  fact  that  he 
lived  certainly  till  very  near  the  time  appointed  for  the  second  advent,  indi- 
cates to  us  that  he  did  not  sleep,  but  was  changed.  But,  secondly,  admitting 
that  he  did  die,  the  mistake  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to  the  matter,  is  not  at 
all  parallel  to  their  alleged  false  testimony  concerning  the  time  of  the  second 
coming ;  for  it  occurred  before  they  received  the  Spirit  of  truth — before  they 
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were  sent  on  their  missions  as  the  representatives  of  Christ — long  before  they 
undertook  to  add  their  writings  to  the  scriptures.  That  mistake  is  not  an 
important  doctrine,  incorporated  with  their  ultimate  apostolic  testimony,  but 
a  fact  in  the  history  of  their  spiritual  minority.  ^The  record  ofTt  no  more 
loosens  the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  authority  as  inspired  and  infallible 
writers,  than  does  the  record  of  their  strife  who  should  be  greatest,  or  of  their 
abandonment  of  Christ  at  the  cross.  But  their  supposed  mistake  about  the 
time  of  the  second  coming,  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  final,  deliberate,  official 
testimony,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  their  doctrinal  system  without  de- 
stroying its  whole  texture.  If  they  were  deluded  on  this  point,  they  were 
dcluled,  not  as  raw  disciples,  but  as  mature  apostles ;  and  the  delusion  clung 
to  them  to  the  last.  At  the  very  close  of  John's  earthly  career,  when  i  the 
darkness  was  past  and  the  true  lighr"snone'  upon  him ;  when  he  saw  and 
testified  that  *  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,'  and  that  '  who- 
ever says  he  has  fellowship  with  him  and  walketh  in  darkness,  is  a  liar ;' 
when  he  distinctly  professed  to  declare  to  believers  only  that  which  he  '  had 
seen  and  heard ;' — even  then  he  announced  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
manner,  the  near  approach  of  the  second  advent.     4  Little  children,'  said  he, 

*  it  isjhe  last  hour  ;  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even    D 
now  are  their  many  antichrists ;   whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour.'?.  "^ 
1  John  2: 18.     Messrs.  Bush  and  Barnes  would  Have  us  p)ace  this  announce- 
ment on  a  par  with  the  '  last  warnings'  issued  by  Himes  and  Storrs  just  before 

*  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;'  and  yet  they  profess  not  to  impugn 
the  inspiration  of  the  apostles ! 

Indeed  the  case  would  be  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  if  genuine  examples 
of  false  doctrine  could  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  to  render  the  mistake 
about  the  second  coming  probable.  Such  discoveries  would  be  no  apology 
for  that  mistake,  but  would  simply  go  to  discredit  the  whole  book.  If  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.Bii3h  holds,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  mixture 
of  divine  revelation  with  fallible  human  judgments,  then  until  some  method 
shall  be  proposed  by  which  we  can  distinguish  with  certainty  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  bills,  the  whole  mixture  ought  to  be  distrusted.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  '  mistake'  now  before  us,  we  must  conclude  that  the  pack 
of  true  and  false  doctrines  fa  completely  shuffled,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  human  understanding  to  discern  between  them.  When  the  apostles  say, 
'  The  Lord  is  at  hand' — '  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door' — 4  Little  children 
it  is  the  last  hour,' — they  give  us  no  signal,  by  which  we  may  know  that  these 
announcements  are  personal  judgments.  If  we  feel  at  liberty  to  pronounce 
them  such,  we  may  just  as  well  place  their  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  atonement  under  the  same  sentence.  And  then  the  Bible  becomes,  what 
the  neologists  would  have  it,  a  mere  plaything  for  critics.  This  is  the  gulf 
into  which  the  churches,  with  Messrs.  Bush  and  Barnes  at  their  head,  must 
soon  plunge,  if  they  persist  in  denying  that  the  second  advent  took  place  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

We  repeat,  that  the  mischief  in  the  case  is  not  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  apostles,  but  the  incontinence — the  presumption — the  confounding  mix- 
ture of  personal  judgments  with  revelations,  which  is  imputed  to  them.   This 
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is  die  head  and  front  of  the  offense  of  the  Millerites.  It  has  been  fashionable 
with  some  who  have  not  been  carried  away  by  the  Advent-mania,  to  apologise 
nevertheless  for  the  dupe*  and  even  the  leaders  in  that  monstrous  imposture. 
The  plea  that  has  been  urged  in  their  favor  has  been  that fc  they  are  hon«st 
in  their  delusion.'  We  are  very  willing  to  admit  this  plea  in  extenuation  of 
the  folly  and  guilt  of  the  masses  who  have  occupied  the  secondary  position 
otfollaieers  in  the  movement.  But  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
is  a  foolish  and  cruel  sort  of  charity  that  extends  the  apology  to  the  leaders. 
It  is  now  manifest  that  the  men  who  took  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
Bounding'  an  alarm  which  has  driven  multitudes  to  insanity  and  suicide,  and 
has  spiritually  debauched  and  ruined  still  greater  multitudes,  arrogantly  pre- 
tended to  know  what  they  did  not  know,  and  presumptuously  promulgated 
by  argument  and  pretenses  of  revelation,  a  foolish  falsehood.  We  complain 
not  that  they  were  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  second  advent, 
(though  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  one  can  deliberately  study  the  24th 
of  Matthew  and  remain  innocently  ignorant  on  the  subject,)  but,  that  being 
ignorant,  they  professed  to  be  wise,  and  stood  forth  on  the  witness-stand  be- 
fore heaven  and  earth,  under  a  virtual  oath  of  veracity,  with  a  random  tes- 
timony in  their  mouths,  pledging  the  word  of  God  for  a  lie.  For  this  we 
have  called  them,  and  still  call  them,  impostors.  And  if  Mr.  Bush's  im- 
putation of  false  testimony  to  the  apostles  were  proved  true,  we  should  be 
obliged  for  the  same  reason  to  call  them  impostors. 

We  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  apostles,  the  benefit  of  the  good  rule  of  law 
that  '  every  man  shall  be  held  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.'  Before 
consenting  to  turn  them  in  with  the  perjured  Millerites,  we  claim  the  right 
to  inspect  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  charged  with  the  mistake  which 
renders  the  lame  apologies  of  Messrs.  Bush  and  Barnes  necessary.  How  is 
it  made  certain  that  Christ  did  not  come  the  second  time,  and  accomplish 
the  first  resurrection  and  judgment,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  primitive 
church  ?  i  We  have  more  ample  data,'  says  Mr.  Bush,  '  and  are  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  than  the  apostles  were.' — 
What  are  these  4  more  ample  data'?  Have  we  any  new  revelation  ?  None 
at  all.  But  '  we  leani  from  the  event,'  says  Mr.  Bush  in  another  passage, 
4  that  the  prophecies  which  the  apostles  referred  to  a  period  within  their  own 
lifetime,  included  a  vast  extent  of  time.'  Here  is  the  foundation,  and  the 
only  foundation,  of  the  charge  of  mistake.  It  is  'the  even?  that  has  proved 
the  apostles  liars.  No  external  second  advent,  no  visible  resurrection  and 
judgment,  is  recorded  in  the  writings  of  worldly  historians,  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  4  therefore  (say  the  wise 
men)  no  advent,  resurrection  or  judgment  took  place  at  that  time,  and  the 
apostles  arc  convicted  of  false  prophecy.'  So  says  the  infidel  Gibbon ;  and 
so  say  the  devout  Bush  and  Barnes.  Now  if  we  look  narrowly  at  the  nature 
of  the  advent,  resurrection  and  judgment  which  were  predicted  and  expected 
by  the  apostles,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  a  very  small  foundation  for  the  heavy 
charge  which  rests  upon  it.  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  sample  of  the  res- 
urrection expected  by  his  followers.  He  was  the  '  first-fruits,'  and  they 
were  to  be  gathered  as  the  general  harvest  at  his  coming*     Was  Christ's 
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resurrection  visible  to  the  world  ?  Was  it  recorded  by  worldly  historians  I 
Mr.  Bush  himself  argues  in  the  very  work  before  us,  at  great  length,  that 
Christ  arose  in  his  spiritual  body  and  only  appeared  to  his  disciples — not  to 
the  world — as  angels  are  seen,  i.  e.  in  vision.  If  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
visible,  notorious  resurrection  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  i  the  event' 
which  proves  the  expectations  of  the  apostles  false,  then  4  the  event'  in  the 
case  of  Christ  proved  his  prediction  of  liis  own  resurrection  false.  The  world 
saw  him  no  more ;  and  the  Jews,  among  whom  he  died,  believe  him  dead  to 
this  day.  The  promised  second  advent  was  to  be  kindred  in  its  nature  to 
the  resurrection.  Christ  was  to  come  ' in  like  maimer  as  he  ascended* 
Di£  he  ascend  in  a  material  body  ?  Was  the  event  public  ?  Did  worldly 
historians  record  it  ?  ScTthe  judgment  was  to  be  of  course  like  the  resur- 
rection and  the  advent — a  transaction  in  the  spiritual  world.  With  such 
evidence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  events  expected  by  the  apostles,  what 
presumption  it  is  to  accuse  them  of  false  prophecy,  because  there  was  no 
such  physical  par ade  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  hitman 
traditions  have  connected  with  the  second  coming  and  the  judgment !  What 
folly  to  make  the  silence  of  man  a  ground  for  impeaching  the  testimony  of 
God !  Will  Mr.  Bush  or  Mr.  Barnes  venture  to  assert  that  Christ  did  not 
come  as  he  ascended  ? — that  there  was  not  a  resurrection  like  his  own  ?— ~ 
that  there  was  not  a  judgment  in  the  resurrection  world,  at  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ?  Do  they  know  any  thing  about  the  matter  ?  Can  they 
know  any  thing  about  it,  except  by  either  believing  the  predictions  of  the 
Bible,  or  by  obtaining  a  new  revelation  ?  The  charge  which  they  have 
brought  against  the  apostles,  recoils  upon  them.  Tliey  are  the  men  that 
have  allowed  their  speech  to  go  beyond  their  knowledge. 


•       i 
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is  a  very  simple  way  of  determining  when  the  book  of  Revelations 
>n.     We  need  not  consult  the  dubious  and  discordant  testimonies  of 


There 
was  written. 

the  Fathers  and  church  historians.     The  book  itself  contains  a  decisive  index 
of  its  own  date. 

Christ  said  to  John,  in  the  commencement  of  his  vision — i  Write  the  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall 
be  hereafter.'  Chap.  1:  19.  The  things  which  John  had  '  seen'  are  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter.  The  events  then  in  progress —  the  4  things  that  are' — 
are  recorded  in  the  second  and  third  chapters,  which  describe  the  state  of  the 
seven  churches.  The  things  which  were  then  future,  are  introduced  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  '  Come  up  hither,'  said  the  voice  to  John, 4  and  I  will  show 
thee  thing*  which  must  be  hereafter.9  4:  1.  John  saw  his  visions,  then,  be- 
fore the  events  predicted  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  onward  took  place.  And 
it  is  evident  that  he  wrote  his  book  at  the  time  he  saw  the  visions,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter,  verse  4.  '  When  the  seven  thun- 
ders had  uttered  their  voices,'  says  he,  iIwas  about  to  write9  This  shows 
that  he  noted  down  the  things  he  saw  as  soon  as  they  had  passed.  He  wrote 
the  Apocalypse  then  while  the  events  introduced  in  the  fourth  chapter  and 
described  in  the  rest  of  the  book  were  yet  future.  Now  if  we  can  ascertain 
when  some  of  the  first  of  those  events  which  were  then  future,  actually  trans- 
pired, we  shall  have  a  fi^ed  date,  before  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have 
been  written.     Let  us  then  look  into  the  '  tilings  which  must  be  hereafter.' 

The  fourth  chapter  describes  the  magnificence  of  the  divine  presence.  In 
the  fifth  chapter  the  book  with  seven  seals  is  introduced,  and  the  Lamb,  who 
only  is  found  worthy,  receives  it,  and  prepares  to  open  the  seals.  All  this 
is  only  the  introduction  to  the  subsequent  disclosures.  The  prcdictums  of 
the  Apocalypse  properly  begin  at  the  sixth  chapter.  The  series  of  events 
which  follow  the  successive  openings  of  the  seven  seals  are  those  which  are 

*  A*  our  views  of  the  second  coining1  involve  the  conclusion  that  the  book  of  Revels- 
lions  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  this  was  very  generally  denied 
by  our  opponents  when  wc  first  broached  our  theory.  We  apprehend  a  chancre  is  com- 
ing over  public  opinion  on  this  point.  Prof  Stuart,  in  a  late  article  on  the  Apocalypse, 
•ay* : — 

41  That  it  was  written  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Nero,  or  shortly  after,  is  now  a  matter 
agreed  upon  by  nearly  all  recent  critics  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  this  book. — 
The  exemption  of  Christian  Jews,  who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads  as  the  servants  of 
God,  as  related  in  chap.  7;  the  measurement  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  to  be 
preserved  from  impending1  destruction,  ch.  11:1,  2;  the  express  naming  of  the  city  to 
be  destroyed,  as  *  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,'  ch.  11:  8;  these  and  i«tuer 
concurrent  circumstances  put  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  if  all  this  were.not~8ufficient,  the  pas* 
sage  in  ch.  17:  10,  which  dsclares  that  Jtae  kings  or  emperors  of  Rome  had  already  fall- 
en, while  the  sixth  is  reigning  when  the  writer  is  composing  the  book,  marks  the  period 
too  definitely  to  be  called  in  question.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  moreover,  that  the 
tenor  of  the  book  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  persecution  was  actual- 
ly raging  when  it  was  written ;  and  consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  during 
Nero's  life,  for  persecution  ceased  immediately  after  hie  death."— Bibliothua  Sacra.  No. 
II.  p.  349. 
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to  bo  examined  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  our  first  boundary.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal  (ver.  12 — 17)  we  find  a  description  of  the  advent 
of  Christ  in  language  identical  with  that  in  Matt.  24:  29,  30.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  John  quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  and  that  both  referred  to  the 
same  transaction.  But  we  find  it  declared  in  Matt.  24:  20,  that  the  advent 
there  described  was  to  be  '  immediately  after*  the  awful  tribulation  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  events,  then,  which  followed 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  took  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  opening,  not  only  of  the  sixth  seal,  but  of  all  the  seals, 
was  future  when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  lie  must  have  written,  there- 
fore, some  considerable  time  before  an  event  which  happened  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  creates  a  strong  presumption  at 
least,  that  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

But  let  us  examine  the  events  of  the  first  five  seals,  which  occupied  the 
period  between  the  time  of  John's  writing,  and  the  second  advent.  As  those 
events  came  '  immediately'  before  that  advent,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  that 
they  are  the  very  tribulations  which  in  Matthew  are  placed  immediately  before 
it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  first  five  seals  actually  usher  in  a  train  of 
awful  tribulations,  closely  corresponding  in  order  and  kind  to  those  described 
in  Matt.  24:  0 — 22.  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  first  seal  is  not  very 
clear.  But  the  second  seal  (ver.  4)  introduces  the  war  spirit,  corresponding 
to  the  prediction  in  Matthew  of  4  wars  and  rumors  of  wars' — '  nation  rising 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom.'  The  third  seal  introduces 
the  famine  spirit :  and  in  Matthew  '  famines  in  divers  places'  follow  the  wars. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  famine  was  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  misery  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  downfall.  The  fourth  seal  ushers 
in  the  spirit  of  universal  destruction — a  combination,  of  war,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  every  other  agent  of  death.  Nothing  could  more  vividly  picture 
the  tribulation  which  Christ  declared  should  be  4  such  as  never  wras  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.'  Matt.  24:  21.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs  are  discovered,  calling  on  God  to  avenge  them.  These 
are  evidently  they  who  suffered  death  in  the  dreadful  persecutions  which  in 
Matthew  are  described  as  following  or  attending  the  wars,  famines,  and  pes- 
tilences of  that  awful  time.  Ver.  9.  In  our  view  there  is  evidence,  amount- 
ing to  demonstration,  that  Christ's  prediction  in  Matt.  24,  extending  from 
the  6th  to  the  31st  verse,  is  in  all  substantial  particulars  identical  with  John's 
vision  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Since,  then,  it 
is  certain  that  John  wrote  before  the  events  of  the  sixth  chapter,  it  is  clear 
that  he  wrote  before  the  awful  tribulations  which  are  described  in  Matt.  24: 
6 — 22,  i.  e.  before  the  final  agonies  of  Judaism,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City. 

This  fixes  the  chronological  boundary  on  one  side.  We  know  that  the  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  earlier  than  A.  D.  70.  The  only  element  of  calcula- 
tion which  we  have  for  the  boundary  on  the  other  side,  is  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  the  book,  (chap.  1:  1 — 3,)  which  announces  that  the  things 
revealed  in  it  '  must  shortly  come  to  pass.'  If  it  is  considered  that  the 
events  of  the  sixth  chapter  are  the  first  of  those  which  the  book  reveals  as    •' 
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future,  and  therefore  are  nearest  in  order  to  the  time  when  John  wrote,  it 
will  be  seen  that  tiie  above  annunciatiou  attaches  first  and  most  emphatically 
to  them.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
*  shortly'  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  at  a  time  when  the  un- 
precedented tribulation*  of  the  final  scene  were  the  future  events  next  in 
order.  It  certainly  was  not  written  after  A.  D.  70,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  written  long  before. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  in  the  addresses  to  tho  seven 
churches.  Among  the  precursors  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Christ 
predicted  a  great  declension  among  Christians.  '  Becauso  iniquity  shall 
abound,'  said  he,  4  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.'  Matt.  24:  12.  Ac- 
cordingly John's  record  of  the  fc  things  that  arc/  exhibits  the  churches  of 
Asia  in  a  state  that  exactly  corresponds  to  this  prediction.  The  Ephesian 
church  had  '  left  its  first  love.'  The  church  of  Sardis  had  '  a  name  to  live, 
and  was  dead.'  The  Laodiceans  were  *  neither  cold  nor  hot.'  Again,  those 
addresses  abound  with  allusions  to  Christ's  coming,  and  represent  it  as  very 
near.  'I  come  quirkly — is  the  oft-repeated  warning.  (Sec  chap.  2:  5,  16, 
25,  8:  3,  11.)  AH  this  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  idea  that  John  wrote 
in  that  predicted  dark  period  of  the  church  which  immediately  preceded  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 


a 


§  4ti.    SCOPE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

TlIE  book  of  Revelations,  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a  vision  of  the  entire  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  including  the  first  judgment  at  the  second  advent,  the  in- 
termediate reign  of  Christ,  and  the  second  judgment  at  the  end  of  tho  times 
of  the  Gentiles.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  outline  sketched 
in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew.  The  great  facts 
announced  in  those  chapters  are — 1,  the  destruction  of  Judaism  ;  2,  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  gather  his  elect ;  3,  his  reign, 
and  the  gathering  and  separation  of  all  nations  ;  4,  the  final  judgment.  These 
also  arc  the  grout  tUcls  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
of  that  book  (which  are  the  beginning  of  its  prophecies)  announce  the  de- 
struction of  Judaism,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  elect.  At  the  eighth  chapter  commences  a  scries  of  move- 
ments among  the  nations,  introduced  by  the  successive  soundings  of  the  seven 
trumpets.  These  movements  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  Christ, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  is  announced  in  the  previous  chapters.  These 
are  the  transactions  of  his  intermediate  reign — the  gathering  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  nations.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  introduces  the  final  and  universal  judgment.  This  is  the 
plot  of  the  book.    All  the  other  visions  are  bounded  by  this  outline,  and 
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either  exhibit  the  same  events  in  different  aspects,  or  collateral  trains  of 
events  occupying  the  same  period.  The  first  and  last  judgments,  with  thff 
events  between  them,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole. 

In  calculating  the  chronology  of  this  great  outline,  we  take,  for  our  first 
element,  the  period  of  the  first  judgment.  This  is  an  ascertained  date — ft 
fixed  point  on  the  chart  of  time.  We  know,  by  the  explicit  testimony  of 
Christ  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  as  well  as  by  the  concurrent  allusions 
of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  indeed  by  the  announcements  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  that  the  first  judgment  immediately  succeed- 
ed the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  70. 

The  next  question  is, — How  far  is  it  from  this  fixed  point  to  the  second 
judgment  ?  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelations  we  have  an  undoubted 
account  of  the  second  jugdment,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  statement  of  the 
events  which  precede  it,  with  a  general  measurement  of  the  time  between  the 
first  and  second  judgments.  We  are  there  informed  that  the  primitive  qhureh 
i  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years'  after  their  complete  victory 
over  Satan  by  the  first  judgment,  and  before  the  second  judgment.  This 
makes  it  certain  that  Christ's  intermediate  reign  occupies  at  least  a  thousand  (f 
years. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  language  in  this  case  is  to  be 
taken  literally.  Prophetic  statements  of  time  are  certainly  never  less  than 
literal.  If  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  case,  it  would  be  whether  we  ought 
not  to  reckon  days  for  years,  and  so  expand  the  prophetic  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years  into  3G0,000  years.  This  is  the  view  of  some  interpreters.  But  , 
there  is  certainly  no  authority  or  occasion  for  such  an  expansion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  the  announcement  of  the  thousand  years  occurs  in  a  symbol- 
ical vision,  and  is  therefore  to  be  understood  symbolically  ;  for,  however  the 
rules  of  scolastic  rhetoric  may  condemn  the  mixture  of  symbols  with  literal 
objects,  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  numberless  examples,  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  symbols  and  literal  objects  are  mingled  without  scruple.  In  the 
very  passage  in  question,  while  the  dragon,  the  chain,  the  key,  the  bottomless 
pit,  &c,  are  evidently  symbolical,  the  martyrs,  the  Christ,  the  living  and 
reigning,  &c,  are  as  evidently  literal.  And  the  announcement  of  the  thou- 
sand years  is  immediately  connected  with  these  literal  persons  and  evente. 
There  is  therefore  no  necessity  of  understanding  the  thousand  years  as  mean- 
ing  360,000  ;  and,  without  a  necessity,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  latter 
number  is  sufficient  to  exclude  it.  v 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  statement  of  the  thousand  years  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  exact  measurement  of  the  time  between  the  first  and  second 
judgments.  The  number  itself  in  the  first  place  indicates  that  it  was  chosea 
as  a  convenient  general  estimate.  The  martyrs  lived  and  reigned  with  Chrisi 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  years,  more  or  less.  In  the  next  place,  the 
vision  leaves  a  considerable  margin  of  events  before  the  thousand  years  beginf 
and  another  after  they  end,  which  are  to  be  reckoned  in  making  up  the  sum 
of  the  time  between  the  first  and  second  judgments.  It  is  not  stated  how 
long  it  was  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  before  Satan  was  bound  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  primitive  church  commenced ;  nor  how  long  it    ') 
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was  before  the  seconl  judgment  that  Satan  was  loosed  again  and  went  forth 
to  gather  t^ie  nations  to  hat-tic.  Tlios^  points  must  be  ascertained  by  other 
calculations.  All  we  can  fairly  gather  from  this  vision  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  more  than  a  thousand  years  Intervene  between  the  first  and  second 
judgments. 

We  may  make  a  further  approximation  toward  exactness  in  this  calcula- 
tion, by  examining  the  account  of  the  second  judgment  with  its  antecedents, 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  vision  of  the  trumpets,  which  commences  in 
the  seventh  chapter.  The  final  judgment  is  ushered  in  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet.  It  is  evident  that  the  account  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
the  former  part  of  the  chapter  is  a  sort  of  episode  interposed  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  trumpets,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down  a  separate  train 
of  events,  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  train  introduced  by  the  trumpets. 
The  earthquake  and  slang] iter  following  the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  is 
coincident  with  the  events  of  the  second  woe  trumpet,  and  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  third  woe,  which  is  the  final  scene  of  wrath  and  recompense. — 
While  the  period  covered  by  this  episode  thus  manifestly  comes  down  nearly 
.  to  the  second  judment,  on  the  other  hand  it  certainly  reaches  back  to  the 
first  judgment.  The  two  witnesses  commence  their  testimony  when  the 
Gentiles  begin  to  *  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot,'  i.  e.  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  duration  of  their  testimony  is  stated  to  be  i  forty  and  two 
months,'  or  1200  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  arc  killed,  and  af- 
ter three  days  and  a  half  they  rise,  ascend  to  heaven,  and  then  follows  in 
quick  succession  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  and  the  final  judgment. 
Bo  that  the  '  forty  and  two  months'  extend  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  second  judgment.  Now  we  know  by  our 
previous  calculations  that  more  than  a  thousand  years  intervene  between  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  judgment.  Since  therefore  the 
*  forty  and  two  months'  occupy  substantially  the  same  space  with  the  thou- 
sand years,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  these  are  not  literal  but  sym- 
bolical months,  i.  e.,  that  the  days  in  them  stand  for  years. 

We  have  not  in.  this  case  the  same  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing, as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  thousand  years.  The  persons  who  stand 
connected  with  the  period  specified  in  this  case  are  symbolical,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  other.  And  the  length  of  the  time  given  by  the  expansion  of  1260 
days  into  1  -(JO  years  is  more  reasonable  than  that  given  by  the  expansion  of 
1000  into  800.000  years.  It  is  in  vain  to  insist  that  symbolical  designations 
of  time  arc  inadmissible.  The  latitude  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  use  of  mys- 
tical representations  in  relation  to  other  subjects,  is  as  proper,  and  equally 
to  be  expected,  in  relation  to  time.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  as  above  ex- 
hibited, satisfies  us  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  put  days  for  years  in 
this  instance,  and  in  several  others,  and  that  he  left  the  designation  of  time 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  in  literal  language  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  those  which  are  symbolical. 

In  the  place  then  of  a  thousand  years  with  an  indefinite  margin  of  time  before 
and  after  it,  which  was  the  result  of  our  former  calculation,  we  have  now  1260 
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years,  commencing  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  extending  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  second  judgment.  An  indefinite  margin  is  still  left  be* 
tween  the  end  of  this  period  and  the  final  scene.  All  we  can  fairly  say,  is, 
that  at  the  end  of  1260  years  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  about 
A.  D.  1330,  the  dispensation  of  the  two  witnesses  (who  commenced  their 
testimony  among  the  Gentiles  after  the  termination  of  Judaism)  came  to  an 
end,  and  a  new  series  of  events  directly  preparatory  to  the  final  judgment, 
commenced.  How  long  a  period  these  preparatory  movements  are  to  occupy, 
we  have  thus  far  no  means  of  determining.  We  only  know  that  the  final 
judgment  has  not  taken  place  yet,  and  that  we  are  living  at  a  late  period  in 
the  preparatory  era  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

If  external  historical  tokens  of  the  truth  of  our  conclusions  are  demanded, 
we  may  mention  that  Popery  came  to  its  height  and  began  to  decline  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century ;  that  Wiclif,  the  acknowl- 
edged father  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in  1324,  and  that  during  his  life 
of  60  years  the  Bible  was  first  translated,  and  the  seeds  of  the  religious  rev- 
olutions which  have  since  changed  the  face  of  all  Christendom,  were  sown. 
It  is  true  (whether  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  our  prophecy  or  not)  that  the 
dispensation  of  the  Reformation  properly  dates  from  the  period  between 
A.  D.  1330  and  1400.  Since  that  time  the  religious  world  has  been  in  a 
state  of  transition.  We  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  transition  from  the 
Gentile  dispensation  of  legality,  to  the  final  judgment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  we  find  the  main  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  second  coming,  in  the  spiritual  world,  so  we  must  look 
for  the  principal  events  foreshadowed  in  the  Apocalypse,  beyond  the  vail. 
Let  carnal  unbelief  pervert  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  match  external 
events,  or  reject  them  because  their  fulfilment  is  not  to  be  seen.  We  have 
learned,  by  the  lesson  of  the  second  coming,  to  allow  prophecy  a  wider  field 
of  fulfilment  than  this  world. 
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$47.   THE  DISPENSATION  OF  THE  FULNESS  OF  TIMES- 

u He  hath  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence;  having  made 
known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he 
bath  purposed  in  himself  l  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he 
might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
Which  are  on  earth;  even  in  him  :  in  whom  we  also  have  obtained  an  inheri- 
tance, being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  hrm  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ."  Eph.  1:  8—12. 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  refers,  in  the  above  passage,  to  a  dispensation  of 
flic  grace  of  Christ  which  was  then  future  y  from  the  following  circumstances. 
1.  There  was  not  in  the  dispensation  committed  to  him,  i.  e.,  in  the  first  and 
then  present  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  any  such  universal  gather- 
ing as  he  describes  in  these  words,  *  that  he  might  gather  &c.  all  things,  both 
Which  arc  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth?     When  Paul  says  in  Ileb.  2: 
8 — i  In  that  he  hath  put  all  in  subjection  under  him  [Christ,]   he  left  noth- 
ing that  is  not  put  under  liim'--he  speaks  manifestly  of  the  same  purpose  of 
God,  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  and  immediately  adds, 
1  but  now  toe  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him/     As  he  plainly  predicts 
the  full  subjection  of  this  world  to  Christ,  and  as  plainly  connects  it  with  i  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,'  we  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  in  using  this  expression,  a  dispensation  which  was  not  only  then, 
but  is  now  future.     2.  His  language  concerning  believers  at  that  time,  is 
obviously  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  should  be  gathered  in 
the  *  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.*     In  whom  we  ateo  have  obtained 
an  inheritance,  &c,  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  Jirst 
trusted  in  Christ/     The  intimation  here  contained,  that  a  special  glory  be- 
longs to  the  subjects  of  the  first  dispensation,  implies  the  expectation  of  a 
second  future  gathering.     Similar  intimations,  tending  in  like  manner  to  set 
a  distinction  between  the  primitive  church  and  the  subjects  of  the  la.st  dispen- 
sation, may  be  found  in  Rev.  14:  4,  and  20:  6.     3.  The  single  expression, 
tfulness  of  times?  will  be  found  by  comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  to 
contain  evidence  that  Paul  spok*  of  a  dispensation  distinct  from  that  of  the 
primitive  church,  which  is  yet  to  come.     Christ  says  in  Luke  21:  24 — 4  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
Be  fulfilled.^    The  words  'fulness'  and  '  fulfilled'  in  these  passages,  are  more 
nearly  identical  in  the  original,  than  in  our  version.     Using  a  noun  instead 
of  a  verb,  Christ  would  have  said,  *  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentile  times.'     The  two  expressions  then 
differ  only  in  that  one  of  them  is  general  and  the  other  particular.     Paul 
speaks  of  the  fulness  or  completion  of  all  the  times  marked  out  in  the  pur- 
poses and  predictions  of  God  ;  Christ  of  the  completion  of  the  times  appoin- 
ted for  the  Gentiles.  ^  Xow  as  that  which  is  general  must  include  that  which 
is  particular,  it  is  evident  that  *  the  fulness  of  times'  cannot  come  till  '  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;'  and  as  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  not 
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fulfilled,  it  follows  that '  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times'  has  not  yst 
come. 

The  words  of  the  angel,  (Rev.  10:  5 — 7,)  well  define  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  expression — 'And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon 
the  earth  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  $od 
the  sea,  and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer; 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  ser» 
vants  the  prophets.'  In  this  passage  we  find  that  the  fulness  of  times  is  the 
period  when  the  4  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to 
his  servants  the  prophets.'  Now  as  the  gathering  of  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  into  Christ,  was  declared  to  the  prophets  to  be  the  final  purpose 
of  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  in  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  very  same  as  the  finishing  of  the  mysteiy 
of  God.  When  the  angel  swears  that  '  time  shall  be  no  longer,'  he  declares 
that  '  the  fulness  of  times'  is  come ;  and  immediately  connects  with  this  era 
that  consummation  of  God's  purposes  which  Paul  describes,  appointing  its 
fulfilment  at  the  beginning  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel.  From  all  this 
we  ascertain,  1,  That  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  mankind,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  called, 
the  dispensation  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times.  2.  That  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  is  the  appointed 
period  of  Christ's  final  and  complete  triumph  over  this  world,  the  consular 
mation  of  prophecy,  the  denouement  of  the  drama  commenced  at  the  crea» 
tion.  3.  That  it  is  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  4.  That  it  is 
to  come  when  the  seventh  angel  shall  begin  to  sound.  All  of  these  partiair 
lars  which  we  have  thus  gathered  from  scattered  evidences,  are  presented* 
in  a  summary  and  consecutive  form,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Revelations, 
John  was  commanded  to  measure  the  temple  ;  4  but,'  said  the  angel,  'the 
court  which  is  without  the  temple  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  i$ 
given  unto  the  Gentiles :  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty 
and  two  months.'  During  this  period,  the  two  witnesses  prophesy.  Their 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  the  defeat  and  conversion  of  their  enemies* 
follow.  Then  comes  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  '  The  seventh 
angel  sounded  ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Clirist ; 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat 
before  God  on  their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshiped  God,  saying. 
We  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art 
to  come  ;  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 
And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and  that  thou  shouldst  give  reward  unto 
thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name, 
small  and  great ;  and  shouldst  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth/  Rev. 
11:  15 — 18.  If  the  temple  of  God  is  the  church,  which  Paul  declares, 
(1  Tim.  3:  15,)  we  are  here  informed  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  chureb 
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was  complete,  previous  to  the  forty-two  months  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles ; 
that  th  j  outer  portion  of  it  remained  unfinished  during  that  period  ;    and  that 
af;?r  that  period  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  ushering  in  the  subjection  of 
this  world  to  Christ,  the  final  fulfilment  of  prophecy — in   other   words,  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  in  which  '  all  things,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,'  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple,  are  subjected  to  Christ.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind    that  we  have 
identified  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  with  the  finishing   of  the 
mystery  of  ,God — that  the  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel — and  that  the  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  according  to  Rev.  11:  18,  introduces  the  final  judgment.     We  take 
then  for  our  land-mark  in  pursuing  our  investigations  of  prophecy,  the  folr 
lowing  proposition : — The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  in  which  this 
world  is  to  be  subjected  to  Christ,  is  the  day  of  final  judgment.      By  this 

Side-board  we  are  directed  at  once  to  that  most  notable  description  of  the 
y  of  judgment  in  Rev.  20:  11,  &c,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  context  which 
precedes  it,  we  are  assured  that  the  direction  is  correct.  That  context, 
(ver.  4,  &c.,)  describes  a  primary  judgment,  separated  from  the  final  one 
by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years  and  more  ;  it  marks  the  peculiar  glory 
ofr  the  subjects  of  this  first  dispensation,  and  describes  the  introductory  con- 
flict of  God  with  the  nations,  previous  to  the  universal  subjection  of  mankind 
to  Christ,  which  is  then  described.  Comparing  these  things  with  those  we 
have  before  seen,  we  find  an  accumulating  confirmation  of  the  theory  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  partakers  of  the  first 
resurrection,  are  evidently  they  *  who  first  trusted  in  Christ,'  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  coupling  himself  with  them,  viz.  the  primitive,  or  as  it  may  be  called, 
tne  Jewish  church ;  and  whom  Jolm's  vision  characterizes  as  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  temple — first  finished.  Between  the  first  and  second  resurrec- 
tion, a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  is  introduced,  corresponding 
to  the  forty-two  months,  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  After  this  a  throne  of 
universal  dominion  is  set — heaven  and  earth  fleeing  before  it ;  which  also 
corresponds  to  the  gathering  '  of  all  things,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  on  earth,  into  Christ ;  and  to  the  shout  which  follows  the  voice  of 
the  seventh  angel — i  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.' 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  same  theory,  should  be  noticed  in  Rev.  12. 
Whatever  we  understand  by  the  woman  of  this  vision,  whether  it  be  simply 
Judaism,  or  the  church  of  the  transition  period,  it  matters  not.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  know  she  was  the  mother  of  '  the  child  that  was  to  rule  all  na- 
tions with  a  rod  of  iron.'  This  child  cannot  be  simply  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
because,  in  that  case,  his  mother  would  have  been  simply  the  virgin  Mary, 
If  we  regard  the  mother  as  a  spiritual  corporation,  we  must  give  her  child 
the  same  character,  or  we  mingle  things  literal  and  spiritual  in  the  same 
vision.  As  the  promises  concerning  Christ  as  an  individual,  are  also  given 
to  Christ  as  a  corporation,  i.  e.  to  the  church,  (see  Rev.  2:  26,  &c.,)  we 
xaay  safely  regard  i  the  child  that  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,' 
as  the  primitive  church,  the  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection,  they  who '  first 
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trusted  in  Christ,'  to  whom,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  special  glory  is  given. 
Now  as  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  was  first  finished,  and  the  outer  part 
given  to  the  Gentiles  for  forty-two  months,  so  the  '  child  that  was  to  rule  all 
nations,'  wras  at  his  birth  caught  up  unto  God  and  his  throne,  and  his  mother 
fled  into  the  wilderness  for  forty  two  mmths.  The  times  of  the  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses,  which  are  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  intervening  between 
the  first  and  last  dispensations,  are  identical  with  the  times  of  the  woman's 
abode  in  the  wilderness.  That  which  precedes  these  times,  viz.,  the  redemp* 
tion  of  the  woman's  child — the  finishing  of  the  inner  part  of  the  temple — the 
first  resurrection — are  therefore  likewise  identical.  The  woman's  persecur 
tion  by  the  serpent,  and  residence  in  the  wilderness,  clearly  correspond  to 
the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  persecutions 
they  suffered.  As  they  cover  the  same  period,  they  are  evidently  only  vap 
ried  symbols  of  the  same  tilings  ;  viz.,  the  continuation  of  divine  testimony 
in  this  world,  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last  dispensations. 

Lastly,  if  we  look  at  the  vision  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the  seven  trumpets, 
we  shall  find  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  theory. 
When  the  sixth  seal  was  opened,  the  '  great  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  LamV 
came,  and  with  it  the  sealing  of  the  Jewish  church.  An  attentive  compari- 
son of  the  description  of  these  events,  with  the  24th  of  Matthew,  will  make 
it  certain  that  they  came  to  pass  in  the  generation  cotemporary  with  Christ. 
When  the  seventh  seal  opens,  the  seven  trumpets  are  introduced.  A  descrip* 
tion  of  a  great  variety  of  events,  accompanying  the  successive  sounding  of 
six  trumpets,  follows  ;  events  which  evidently  occupy  the  period  between  the 
first  and  second  judgment.  The  seventh  and  last  trumpet  ushers  in  the  day 
of  final  judgment — the  subjection  of  this  world  to  Christ — i.  e.  the  i  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times.' 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  fix  the  attention  of  believers  on  the  truth, 
that  the  Bible  describes  two  dispensations  of  Christ,  two  resurrections,  two 
judgments,  one  of  which  is  past,  the  other  future.  These  two  dispensations, 
are  the  two  foci  of  all  prophecy,  and  should  stand  in  the  mind  as  central 
points  of  interest.  By  confounding  them  together,  men  have  fallen  into  error 
in  two  ways.  Believers  of  the  common  doctrines  of  Christendom,  see  but  one 
focus  of  prophecy,  and  that  future.  Hence  the  prophecies  that  separately 
pertain  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
church,  are  to  them  incomprehensible  perplexities.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Perfectionists  seem  to  see  nothing  but  the  second  coming.  The  focus  of  all 
prophecy  with  them  is  past.  Hence  arises  much  misinterpretation  of  scrip- 
turej  and  many  moral  and  intellectual  errors.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, Paul  suggests  the  comprehensive  idea  of  God's  dispensations,  which 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  he  says,  *  I  would 
not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be 
wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in :'  and  again,  *  As  ye  in  times  past  have 
not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief ;  even 
so  have  these  also  now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may 
obtain  mercy/     Comparing  these  things  with  the  foregoing  discussion,  we 
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perceive  that  the  two  dispensations  which  we  have  considered,  correspond  to 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  Jews  and  Gentiles.     The 

ripel  of  Christ  is  given  *  to  the  Jew  first ,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.'  Rom. 
10.  As  the  Jews  had  an  introductory,  carnal  dispensation,  from  Moses 
to  Christ,  which  terminated  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  first  res- 
urrection and  judgment ;  so  the  Gentiles  have  had  a  similar  carnal  dispensa- 
tion from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  present  time ;  and  when  their 
4  times  arc  fulfilled,'  their  dispensation  will  likewise  terminate  in  a  second 
revelation  of  the  gospel — a  second  resurrection  and  judgment.  As  the  first 
redeemed  church  was  chiefly  Jewish,  (the  apostles  and  prophets,  its  founda- 
tions, and  Jesus  Christ  its  chief  corner-stone,  being  Jews,)  so  Paul  intimates 
that  the  second  redeemed  church  will  be  chiefly  Gentile — that  the  Jews  maj 
obtain  mercy  through  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Gentiles  have  obtained  mercy 
through  the  Jews. 


§  48.    THE  MILLENNIUM. 

Paul  divides  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  into  three  distinct  acts. 
*As  in  Adam,'  says  he,  '  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/ 
But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  Then  cometh  the  end,  [or  finisliing  of  the 
resurrection,]  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  ho  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  en- 
«my  that  shall  bo  destroyed  is  death.'  1  Cor.  15:  22— 2G.  Paul  manifestly 
intended  to  separate  the  resurrection  which  was  to  take  place  at  Clirist's 
coming,  from  the  final  resurrection.  This  distinction — though  generally  over 
looked— we  shall  see  is  imperatively  required  by  other  passages. f      With 

*  It  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  chapter  of  which  this  is  a  part,  thai  Paul 
is  apeak  in  <?  simply  of  a  physical  resurrection,  not  of  salvation  from  spiritual  death.  He 
•imply  affirms  that  all  will  be  raised.  Other  passages  inform  us  that  some  will  'come 
forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  some  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.' 

t  Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  late  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  distinguishes  between  the 
resurrection  *  at  Christ's  coming/  and  '  the  end'  or  final  resurrection,  just  as  we  have 
done.  This  view  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  coming  lakes  place 
long  before  the  final  judgment,  i.  e.  at  the  first  resurrection,  before  the  Millennium.— 
He  has  thus  opened  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  resurrection  and 
Judgment  of  mankind  is  to  be  a  single  transaction  at  the  end  of  the  world.  His  position 
is  the  same  as  ours  on  the  following  points,  viz  :  that  two  resurrections  and  two  judg- 
ments ore  predicted  in  scripture;  that  the  two  resurrections  are  alike  in  nature,  i.  e. 
lomafidt  resurrections  in  the  spiritual  body;  that  they  differ  only  in  that  the  first  precedes 
the  second  as  to  time,  and  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race  instead  of  being 
universal.  It  is  true  that  he  entirely  mis-Locates  the  first  resurrection,  if  our  theorv  is 
correct:  for  he  regards  it  as  yet  future,  instead  of  dating  it  from  the  time  pointed  out  by 
the  predictions  of  Christ  and  the  expectations  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  Mo- 
saic age.  Me  adheres  to  the  old  theory  of  a  future  millennium,  or  thousand  years  of 
'  Utter  day  glory/  and  supposes  that  the  martyr  church  of  the  early  days  of  Chnstiaaity 
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reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  race,  Christ  is  called  the  'fink 
fruitej  [aparche,  in  the  Greek.]  But  with  reference  to  the  final  resurreiv 
tion,  the  primitive  church,  or  '  they  that  are  Christ's'  and  were  raised  athif 
coming,  are  called  the  'firstifruittf  [aparche]  in  Revelations  14:  4.*  They 
are  also  obviously  referred  to  and  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  in  Rev.  20:  4—* 
6.  The  *  first  resurrection'  is  the  resurrection  of  the  *  first-fruits.'  This 
last  passage  reveals  to  us  a  very  wide  separation  between  the  second  and 
third  acts  of  Paul's  three-fold  resurrection.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
intervene  between  the  rising  of '  them  that  are  Christ's,'  and  the  final,  unives- 
sal  resurrection,  when  death  and  hell  are  destroyed.  (See  verses  7, 12, 14.) 
The  mark  of  the  final  resurrection,  according  to  1  Cor.  15:  24,  is  the  pufr 
ting  all  things  under  Christ.  i  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  tt 
the  Son  ;' — and  so  long  as  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  unfinished,  the  inter- 
mediate regency  of  the  Son  must  continue.  But  all  things  were  not  put 
under  Christ  at  the  second  coming.  The  judgment  of  the  world  was  not 
finished.  Death,  the  last  enemy,  was  not  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  We 
know  there  is  a  sense,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  in  which  Christ  tri- 
umphed  over  all  enemies  and  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  at  the 
second  coming.  The  saints  that  lived  till  that  event  did  not  sleep,  but  were 
changed  ;  and  so  the  promise  of  victory  over  death  was  fulfilled  in  regard  te 
a  limited  number.  But  in  a  similar  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  last  enemy  was 
conquered  when  Clirist  himself  arose  ;  and  he  expressly  said  at  that  time, 
'All  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.'  The  truth  is,  in  both 
of  these  events — viz.,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  second  coming — the 
great  last  victory  over  the  powers  of  death  and  hell,  was  achieved  in  the  seed, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression.  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  seed  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  second  coming,  and  that  was  the  seed  of  the  final  resur- 
rection. But  Paul's  description  of  the  '  putting  down  of  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power,'  certainly  does  not  refer  to  any  seminal  victory.  No- 
thing less  than  an  actual  subjugation  of  all  visible  as  well  as  invisible  thrones 
and  dominions,  can  answer  to  his  language.  And  the  destruction  of  death, 
wliich  he  had  in  his  mind,  was  not  that  which  was  effected  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  nor  that  which  took  place  when  the  primitive  saints  wew 
translated  ;  but  that  which  is  to  come,  after  the  thousand  years  of  the  first 
resurrection,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  when 
all  the  dead  both  small  and  great  shall  be  raised,  and  death  shall  be  finally 
and  utterly  destroyed  in  the  lake  of  fire.  Then  the  concerns  of  the  world  w 
its  probationary  state — over  which  the  Son  presides — will  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  kingdom  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father.     The  vision  which 

will  be  raised  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  This  displacement  is  at  variance  not  only 
with  the  natural  probabilities  of  the  case,  (for  why  should  the  martyrs  lay  under  the 
altar  so  long?)  but  with  his  own  oft-repeated  canon  that  the  obvious  design  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, viz.  the  encouragement  of  the  believers  of  the  apostle's  own  time,  should  enter 
into  all  our  views  of  the  book,  and  that  we  should  therefore  look  for  immediate  rathe? 
than  remote  fulfilments  of  its  predictions.  But  it  is  not  our  design  at  present  to  argue 
the  matter.  Selling  aside  the  difference  as  to  time,  Stuart's  doctrine  agree*  with  our*  /) 
in  all  important  respects,  far  more  nearly  than  we  expected. 

*  The  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  mentioned  in  this  passage,  may  be  certainly 
identified  with  those  who  wejre  raised  at  Christ's  coming,  by  compering  Rev.  6  and  7r 
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immediately  succeeds  the  description  of  the  final  judgment  in  Rev.  20,  is  that 
of '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ;'  and  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
proclaims,  'Behold  tlie  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them, 
and  be  their  GrodS     Is  not  this  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  ? 

The  same  distinction  which  we  have  made  between  the  resurrection  at 
Christ's  coming,  and  the  '  end'  described  in  1  Cor.  15:  24,  should  also  be 
made  between  the  judgment  described  in  the  24th  of  Matthew,  and  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  25th.  The  gathering  of  the  elect  mentioned  in  the 
24th,  was  to  take  place  within  the  period  of  the  then  living  generation.  This 
is  manifestly  the  resurrection  of  '  them  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming/ 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  15:  23 — the  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand spoken  of  in  Rev.  G — the  gathering  of  the 4  first-fruits'  spoken  of  in  Rev. 
14 — and  the  '  first  resurrection'  spoken  of  in  Rev  20.  But  in  Matthew  25: 
81,  82,  we  have  a  description  of  events  subsequent  to  the  second  coming — 
nay,  of  events  that  have  not  yet  taken  place. — such  as  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  before  Christ.  '  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and 
all  the  holy  ant/els  with  him,  [this  is  the  second  advent,  which  took  place  in 
that  generation,  and  ushered  in  the  first  resurrection,]  then  shall  he  sit  vpon 
the  throne  of  his  ylory :  [this  is  the  subsequent  regency  of  the  Son,  continued 
till  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet — occupying  the  period  between  the 
destruction  of  J  erusalem  and  the  present  time:]  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nation* ,'  <f*<\  [This  is  the  assembling  of  the  dead  small  and 
great  before  the  great  white  throne,  the  second  and  final  judgment.]  In  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  1  Cor.  15:  24,  the  long  interval  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son, 
between  the  second  advent  and  the  final  judgment,  when  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Father,  has  been  generally  overlooked,  and  thus  two 
widely  separate  judgments  have  been  confounded.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  tho  Hocond  coming  has  been  thrown  forward  by  one  party  into  the  future, 
in  defiance  of  the  plainest  testimony  of  scripture, — and  the  final  judgment  has 
been  thrown  back  by  another  party  into  the  past,  in  defiance  of  all  the  in% 
atincts  of  morality  and  common  sense. 

Our  theory  then  is,  that  the  judgment  and  resurrection  of  mankind  took 
place  in  the  seed,  when  Christ  died  and  rose  :  that  this  seed  brought  forth 
Its  first  harvest  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  antichrist  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  it  will  bring 
forth  its  second  and  final  harvest,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  in  the  destruction  of  death  and  hell,  with  all  who  adhere  to  them, 
—-at  the  end  of  the  regency  of  the  Son,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  be  fully  put  under  him.  According  to  this  theory,  the  second  advent  is 
jwwt ;  the  first  resurrection  is  past ;  the  Millennium  is  past ;  and  the  tilings 
that  are  to  come  are  the  final  resurrection  and  judgment.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  view  is,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  it  the  prediction  of 
the  binding  of  Satan,  during  the  Millennium.  We  will  now  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  this  subject. 

The  20th  chapter  of  Revelations,  in  which  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  Mil- 
lennium,  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  and  the  final  resurrection  and  judgment, 
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are  described,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vision  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  which  closes  -with  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  If  this  supposition 
were  correct,  it  would  place  the  events  of  the  20th  chapter  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude 
(since  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  certainly  are  not  yet  destroyed)  that 
the  binding  of  Satan,  and  the  Millenium,  are  yet  future.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  book  of  Revelations  is  not  a  single  continuous  vision,  repre- 
senting a  consecutive  series  of  transactions ;  but  a  collection  of  visions,  in 
which  distinct  trains  of  events  that  occupy  the  same  period  of  time,  and  fre- 
quently the  same  events  under  different  aspects,  are  presented  to  view  as  it 
were  in  pictures,  which  should  be  placed  side  by  side.  For  example,  in  the 
11th  chapter  it  is  said  that  *  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,' 
shall  make  war  upon  the  two  witnesses,  and  kill  them.  Verse  7.  On  ex- 
amining the  preceding  chapters  we  find  nothing  said  of  any  such  beast,  though 
he  is  introduced  here  as  if  he  were  already  known  to  the  reader.  But  in 
the  17th  chapter  this  beast  is  brought  to  view,  (verse  8,)  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  identify  him  with  the  beast  described  in  the  13th  chapter ;  and 
there  we  find  him  making  war  with  the  saints  and  overcoming  them,  (ver.  7,) 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  11th  chapter.  Thus  the  attentive  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  same  beast  is  introduced  three  times,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  set  the  three  visions,  not  in  a  consecutive 
order,  but  side  by  side,  and  explain  one  by  the  other.  Again,  in  the  16th 
chapter,  (ver.  19,)  a  summary  view  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  intro- 
duced, among  other  events ;  and  then  in  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  we  have 
a  distinct  vision  devoted  to  the  entire  history  of  Babylon  from  the  period  when 
she  sat  upon  the  ten-horned  beast  in  the  glory  of  her  power,  till  her  awful 
overthrow.  In  this  ca*e,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
Jypse,  after  carrying  the  history  of  a  general  train  of  events  down  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  goes  back  and  takes  up  a  particular  thread  of  the  same  history, 
and  traces  it  over  the  same  period  again.  The  principle  of  interpretation 
which  is  thus  ascertained,  must  be  applied  to  the  19th  and  20th  chapters. 
The  visions  which  they  contain  are  not  consecutive,  but  collateral.  To  prove 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  a  single  circumstance.  If  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  before  the  binding  of  Satan, 
and  the  Millennium,  they  could  have  no  agency  in  the  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  which  takes  place  after  those  events. 
But  they  certainly  have  a  joint  agency  with  the  dragon  in  that  gathering ; 
for  in  the  16th  chapter  (ver.  13,  14)  it  is  written — *  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the 
spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  ot  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty.9  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  then,  are  to  be  still  oi\  the 
stage  when  Satan  is  loosed  and  goes  forth  to  gather  Gog  and  Magog.  We 
must  therefore  regard  the  19th  chapter  as  a  separate  history  of  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  down  to  the  period  of  their  destruction ;  and  the  20th,  as  a  eot 
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lateral  special  history  of  the  dragon  down  to  the  same  period.  Both  histories 
terminate  in  the  same  great  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  hell ;  only  the  heast 
tuid  the  false  prophet  are  first  taken,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the 
dragon  afterward. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  dragon  is  the  great  and  exclu- 
sive representative  of  all  evil,  and  of  course,  that,  during  the  period  when  he 
was  bound,  (i.  e.  the  Millennium,)  righteousness  and  peace  must  have  reigned 
Supreme.  But  this  assumption  leaves  the  beast  and  false  prophet  out  of  view. 
"We  must  remember  that  there  are  three  great  evil  powers  in  the  drama  of 
the  Apocalypse  ;  and  that  while  one  of  them  was  bound,  the  other  two  may 
have  had  possession  of  the  nations.  Holiness  and  happiness,  during  the  Mil- 
lennium, is  attributed  in  Revelations  20:  4—6,  only  to  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
not  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  '  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished  ;'  eo  that  death,  with  its  train  of  evils,  was 
Hot  destroyed  in  reference  to  mankind  generally.  In  the  12th  and  13th 
chapters  we  have  an  account  which  fully  authorizes  the  supposition  that  at  the 
time  the  dragon  was  bound,  the  beast  took  his  place.  The  great  dragon  in- 
troduced in  chap.  12 :  8,  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  dragon  of  the  20th  chap- 
ter, for  he  is  characterized  by  the  same  names,  viz.,  4  the  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  Devil,  and  Satan.'  Ver.  9.  After  the  account  of  his  expulsion  from 
heaven,  he  is  represented  as  wasting  the  earth  in  great  wrath,  i  because  he 
knowcth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.'  Ver.  9—17.  The  reason  why  he  knew 
lie  had  but  a  short  time,  evidently  was,  that  he  foresaw  that  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  over  him  in  heaven,  would  be  followed  up,  and  the  angel  of 
the  key  and  chain  would  be  sent  after  him  to  cast  him  out  of  the  earth  into 
the  bottomless  pit.  Accordingly,  immediately  following  his  persecution  of 
the  woman  and  her  seed,  we  have  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  beast;  (chap. 
18:  1 ;)  and  we  arc  expressly  told  that  'the  dragon  gave  him  hi*  porcer 
and  his  seat  and  great  authority.9  Ver.  2.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
dragon  would  give  up  his  power  and  seat,  if  he  could  retain  them.  But  what 
happened  to  him  at  this  time,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  over  his  pos- 
sessions to  a  successor  ?  We  have  no  account  of  his  temporary  dethrone- 
ment in  the  13th  chapter,  nor  any  where  else  previous  to  the  20th  ;  and  we 
therefore  regard  the  aecount  in  the  20th,  of  his  being  bound  and  cast  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  as  a  specific  statement  of  the  transaction  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  power  and  seat  to  the  beast.  This  accords  with  the  fact 
that  he  knew  he  had  *  but  a  short  time.'  The  interval  between  his  ejection 
from  heaven,  and  the  rise  of  the  beast,  was  short ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
the  beast  he  was  confined  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The  Millennium,  then,  was 
the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  beast ;  and  instead  of  being  a  day  of  glory 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  was  a  period  of  blasphemv,  war,  and  bondage. 
(See  chap.  13:  6—8.) 

But  what  was  that  evil  power  which  was  restrained  during  the  reign  of  the 
beast  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  ascertain  the  distinctive 
^aracter  of  the  dragon. 

The  primary  duty  of  all  creatures  is  to  worship  God.  Hence  it  is  the  pri- 
*wy  object  of  the  <  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,'  in  his  native 
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character,  as  the  uncreated  rival  and  antagonist  of  God,  to  draw  men  away 
to  the  worship  of  himself.  Idolatry  is  virtually  the  worship  of  the  devil,— 
and  is  therefore  the  form  of  sin  over  which  he  specially  presides.  As  the 
patron  of  idolatry,  it  may  truly  be  said  in  respect  to  the  ages  before  Christi- 
anity, that  he  '  deceived  the  whole  world.'  Not  only  the  Gentiles,  but  even 
Israel,  God's  peculiar  peoplo,  for  ages  gave  themselves  up  to  the  worship  of 
idols  with  unaccountable  fatuity.  It  was  to  the  subversion  of  this  first-bom 
sin  that  God  directed  all  his  efforts,  in  his  dealings  with  his  people,  until  the 
Babylonish  captivity, — when  he  succeeded,  at  least  externally,  in  regard  to 
them.  Thenceforward  his  object  was  to  carry  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
in  a  single  nation,  into  the  heart  of  the  whole  world.  This  we  shall  see  he 
accomplished  when  Christianity  triumphed  over  Rome. 

To  show  more  fully  that  the  devil,  in  his  distinctive  character  as  a  rival  of 
God,  is  an  aspirant  after  divine  worship,  we  may  cite  the  last  temptation 
which  he  offered  to  Christ.  4  All  these  [kingdoms  of  the  world]  will  I  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.9  Mat.  4:  7.  And  again,  the 
man  of  sin, '  whose  coming  was  after  the  working  of  Satan' — who  was,  in  fact, 
the  incarnation  of  Satan  himself, — is  represented  as  i  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  Godj  sitteth  re 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.9    2  Thess.  2:  4. 

Regarding  the  devil,  then,  in  distinction  from  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet,  as  the  representative  of  idolatry,  let  us  trace  his  history  in  the 
Apocalypse.  lie  is  first  introduced,  as  a  great  red  dragon  in  heaven,  stand- 
ing before  the  woman  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  ready  to  devour  the  child 
she  was  about  to  bring  forth.  Rev.  12:  3.  When  Judaism  brought  forth 
Christianity,  what  was  it  but  Paganism  (so  far  as  the  visible  world  is  concer- 
ned) tliat  stood  ready  to  destroy  it  ?  Paganism,  as  well  as  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  had  its  spiritual  seat  in  '  heavenly  places,'  up  to  that  time ;  and 
we  regard  the  dragon,  the  woman,  and  her  child,  as  symbols  of  those  three 
powers.  Next  we  find  the  devil,  after  fighting  for  his  place  in  heaven,  de- 
feated and  cast  out.  Ver.  9.  Recurring  to  the  account  of  the  man  of  sin,  we 
see  that  self-exalting  monster  whose  place  was  4  in  the  temple  of  God,*  des- 
troyed by  the  brightness  of  Christ's  coming.  This  took  place  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the 
travail  of  the  woman  that  brought  forth  the  man-child.  The  great  spirit  of 
idolatry  was  then  first  ejected  from  the  '  heavenly  places.'  The  devil  next 
is  represented  as  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  inhabifers  of  the  earth,  Vy 
persecuting  the  woman  and  '  the  remnant  oPher  seed.'  Ver.  13 — 17.  This 
clearly  represents  the  bloody  rage  of  Paganism  against  the  '  martyr  church* 
during  the  first  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  Satan's  time 
was  short.  c  I  saw,'  says  John,  4  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and 
bound  him  a  thousand  years  ;  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut 
him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  ho  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more 
till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled.'  Rev.  20:  1—3.  Without  atr 
tempting  a  precise  explanation  of  this  passage,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
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purpose  to  say,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  representation  of  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and  the  restraint  of  Pagan  influences  throughout  the  territory  com- 
moidy  called  Christendom,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  fact,  whether 
we  rightly  interpret  and  apply  it,  or  not,  that  Paganism  was  suppressed  in 
the  Roman  Empire  shortly  after  the  '  martyr  age.'  The  accession  of  Con- 
etantine  to  the  throne  gave  Christianity  the  ascendancy  in  A.  D.  323  ;  and 
though  idolatry  was  afterwards,  to  some  extent,  tolerated,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  it  was  utterly  banished  and  barred  out,  by  the  edicts  of  other 
emperors ;  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  barbarous  nations  that 
overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  settled  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  finally,  by 
the  rise  of  Mahominedanism  in  the  East,  which  maintained  by  fire  and  swoid 
the  unity  of  God,  and  stood  for  ages  as  a  bulwark  against  idolatry,  separa- 
ting Europe  from  the  territories  of  Paganism.  We  may  safely  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  for  a  thousand  years  the  influences  of  Paganism  were  excluded 
from  Christendom.  Yet,  during  this  period  the  beast,  that  represents  false 
Christianity,  reigned  in  Satan's  stead  ;  and  the  Millennium,  instead  of  being 
a  day  of  glory  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  a  period  that  is  well  charac- 
terized as  the  *  dark  ages.'  In  fact,  the  very  darkness  and  imbecility  of 
those  ages,  by  limiting  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and,  as  it  were,  secluding 
Christendom  in  monastic  solitude,  helped  to  exclude  Paganism  from  its  an- 
cient seat. 

But  Satan  was  cast  into  the  '  bottomless  pit?  How  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood ?  What  is  the  '  bottomless  pit  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered  by 
recurring  to  the  original.  The  word  translated  4  bottomless  pit'  is  that  from 
which  the  English  word  abyss  is  derived,  and  should  have  been  translated  the 
abyss  or  the  deep.  It  does  not  refer,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  hell,  or  to 
a  place  of  punishment,  but  is  equivalent  to  the  word  sea.  This  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  Rev.  17:  8,  with  13:  1.  The  same  beast  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course in  both  of  these  passages :  and  in  one  of  them  he  is  described  as  as- 
cending out  of  the  4  bottomless  pit,'  or  the  abyss ;  and  in  the  other,  as  rising 
out  of '  the  sea.'  Now  we  have  a  definition  of  '  many  waters,'  in  Rev.  17: 
15,  which  may  also  be  taken  for  a  definition  of  i  the  sea,'  or  the  abyss,  out  of 
which  the  beast  (as  also  the  locusts  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  ch.  9:  1)  ascended, 
and  into  which  Satan  was  cast.  '  The  waters  which  thou  sawest  are  peoples 
and  multitudes  and  nations  and  tongues.9  According  to  this  definition,  we 
understand,  that  as.the  locusts,  (chap.  9:  3,)  which  evidently  represent  the 
Mohammedans,  poured  forth  from  the  chaotic  regions  of  the  eastern  world, 
as  the  beast  whose  body  was  formed  chiefly  of  the  barbarians  that  overran  the 
Roman  Empire,  also  came  out  of  the  same  eastern  abyss ;  so  Satan,  or  the 
spirit  of  idolatry,  when  expelled  from  Christendom,  was  cast  into  the  same 
abyss,  and  there  confined  a  thousand  years. 

The  most  difficult  matter  still  remains  to  be  explained  ;  and  that  is,  the  re- 
lease of  Satan  at  the  expiration  of  the  Millennium.  Our  theory  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  spirit  of  Paganism  has  been  let  loose  again  upon  Christen- 
dom, since  the  end  of  the  4  dark  ages.'  What  evidence  is  there  of  this  in  his- 
tory ?  We  will  simply  mention  four  facts  which  we  regard  as  tokens  of  the 
loosing  of  Satan.    1.  Mohammedanism;  which  was  an  important  part  of  the 
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chain  with  which  Paganism  was  bound,  has  within  the  last  few  centuries  fallen 
into  decay.  2.  During  the  same  period  the  Russian  Empire,  which,  as  to  a 
great  part  of  its  territory,  is  Pagan,  and  in  fact,  is  part  of  the  great  Asiatic 
abyss  out  of  which  the  locusts  and  the  beast  arose,  has  become  a  leading  power 
in  Europe.  3.  The  channels  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
East — which  during  the  dark  ages  were  closed — have  been  opened  by  the  im- 
provements of  navigation,  and  the  revival  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  and  in 
all  communications  between  good  and  evil,  where  fallen  human  nature  alone  is 
concerned,  evil  has  the  advantage.  Instead  of  imagining  th$t  England  by 
her  eastern  enterprises  has  civilized  Asia,  we  apprehend  that  Asia  has  well 
nigh  paganized  the  spirit  of  England.  4.  The  concomitant,  and  in  fact  one 
principal  element  of  the  Reformation,  was  what  is  called  the  '  revival  of  let- 
ters ;'  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  re-enthronement  of  Greek  and  Latin 
[  i.  e.  Pagan]  intellect.  The  spirit  of  heathen  Rome  and  Greece,  in  the 
16th  century,  spread  itself  over  all  Christendom  ;  and  at  this  day  it  reigns 
supreme  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  Europe  and  this  country.  Such  facts 
as  these  satisfy  us  that  at  the  very  time  (whenever  it  was)  that  God  began 
to  move  the  world  by  the  spirit  of  Reform,  Satan  also  was  loosed,  and  went 
forth  to  gather  the  nations  to  battle.* 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  account  of  the  binding  and  loosing  of  Satan, 
in  the  20th  of  Revelations,  is  consistent  with  our  first  position  that  the  second 
advent,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  Millennium,  are  past.  We  may  add  in 
conclusion,  that  the  views  presented  in  this  article,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  are  now  engaged  in  their  work  of 
gathering  the  nations ;  and  that  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  which  precedes 
the  final  resurrection  and  judgment,  is  the  scene  next  to  come. 

*  It  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  Le  Bas's  life  of  Wiclif— the  father  of  the 
Reformation — that  our  theory,  in  some  of  its  general  features,  is  not  of  very  recent  or 
heretical  origin.  At  the  very  time  of  Satan's  irruption,  Christendom  seems  to  have  had 
an  instinctive  or  an  inspired  discernment  of  his  presence  : — 

"In  the  days  of  Wiclif,  there  wandered  about  Christendom  a  persuasion,  that  the 
world  had  seen  an  end  of  the  Apocalyptic  period  of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  Sa- 
tan was  to  be  bound,  and  that  he  was  then  actually  looseU  from  that  confinement,  and 
was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  remaining  privilege  of  mischief  It  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  that  some  reckoned  the  thousand  years  from  the  birth 
of  Christ:  others,  as  he  conceives,  more  correctly,  from  the  cessation  of  the  church's 
sufferings  in  the  days  of  Constantino.  According  to  either  supposition,  the  period  had 
expired  previously  to  the  birth  of  Wiclif  To  this  opinion  there  are  repeated  allusions 
in  the  writings  of  Wiclif.  He  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  beyond  all  controversy ; 
and  to  consider  the  Christian  community  as  once  more  exposed  to  the  desperate  malice 
of  its  invisible  persecutor  and  adversary." 
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§  49.    THE  <  TWO  WITNESSES.' 

The  history  of  the  two  witnesses  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
first  and  second  judgments.  Commencing  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(see  Rev.  11:  2,  3,)  it  extends  to  the  completion  of  the  second  woe,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment.  Verses  12 — 18. 
Forty  and  two  months,  or  (dropping  the  symbol)  1260  years,  reaching  to 
A.  D.  1330,  is  the  period  of  their  appointed  testimony  ;  but  their  death,  res- 
urrection, ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  earthquake  and  slaughter  which  con- 
stitute the  second  woe,  are  posterior  to  their  testimony,  and  occupy  an  indefi- 
nite period  subsequent  to  the  1260  years.  These  are  evidently  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  1330,  when  the  dispensation  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  the  second  judgment  commenced.  We  may  divide  the  whole 
period  covered  by  the  Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz :  1,  the  period  of  the 
the  first  judgment ;  2,  the  period  of  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses ;  3, 
the  period  of  the  ascension  of  the  two  witnesses ;  4,  the  period  of  the  second 
judgment.  The  first  and  second  of  these  periods  are  clearly  defined ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  other  two  are  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Since  the  two  witnesses,  then,  are  evidently  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
termediate dispensation  between  the  first  and  second  judgments — i.  e.,  of  the 
dispensation  which  has  existed  over  Christendom  since  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem— it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  determine  who  they  are,  or 
what  they  signify.  We  are  not  prepared  to  solve  all  the  enigmas  of  their 
history  ;  but  we  have  a  general  theory  about  them,  which,  to  our  own  mbd, 
is  satisfactorily  established*  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  dispensation  which  succeeded  the  apostolic  age  and  is  now 
approaching  its  end.     This  theory  we  will  proceed  to  expound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  witnesses  are  declared  to  be  'the  two  olive  trees 
and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth.'  Ver.  4. — 
This  refers  us  to  the  4th  chapter  of  Zechariah,  where  the  prophet  records  his 
vision  of  a  candlestick  with  its  lamps,  supplied  with  oil  by  two  olive  trees. 
4  These,'  said  the  angel,  referring  to  the  olive  trees,  i  are  the  two  anointed 
ones  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  Ver.  14.  The  two  witnesses, 
then,  are  the  '  two  anointed  ones'  who  stood  by  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  in 
Zechariah's  time.  From  this  we  infer  clearly  two  things  :  1,  That  the  two 
witnesses  were  literal  persons,  and  not  symbols  ;  for  if  they  were  symbols, 
then  the  olive  trees  would  be  symbols  of  symbols,  and  the  angel's  professed 
explanation  when  he  said, '  These  are  the  two  anointed  ones,'  &c,  would  be 
no  explanation  at  all,  but  only  a  transmutation  of  one  set  of  symbols  into 
another  :  2,  That  the  two  witnesses  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  visible  world, 
but  of  some  inner  mansion  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  they  were  to  commence  their  testimony  among  the  Gentiles,  they  must 
have  been  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  since  they  existed  as  the  two 
anointed  ones  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  temple  by 
Zerubbabel. 
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By  an  attentive  perusal  of  Zech.  4,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  object 
of  the  vision  was  to  teach  the  prophet,  that  Zerubbabel  was  sustained  in  his 
arduous  enterprise  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  (see  ver.  6  ;)  just  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  is  sustained 
by  the  oil  in  its  bowl.  And  then  the  view  of  the  seer  is  carried  baek  into 
the  invisible  world,  where  he  is  shown  the  channel  through  which  the  spirit 
of  God  was  ministered  to  Zerubbabel.  The  oil  poured  itself  into  the  lamp 
from  two  olive  trees.  These  olive  trees  were  two  anointed  persons,  who  stood 
before  the  God  of  the  earth,  deriving  their  power  from  him.  The  links  in 
the  chain  of  agency  by  which  the  temple  was  being  built  were,  1,  the  God 
of  the  earth  ;  2,  the  two  anointed  ones  who  stood  before  him  ;  and  3,  Zerub- 
babel and  the  visible  laborers. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  Zechariah's  time  there  were  two  anointed  ones 
who  stood  as  spiritual  mediators  between  God  and  the  visible  Jewish  church, 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  temple.  Who  were  they  ?  The  two 
principal  agents  of  God  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  certainly  Moses 
and  Elijah.  If  the  two  anointed  ones  were  men,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  were  the  two  men  who  had  the  most  agency  and  took  the  most  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Moses  was  in  some  sense  a  spiritual 
mediator  while  on  earth ;  (see  Numb.  11:  25  ;)  and  Elijah,  five  hundred 
years  after  his  ascension,  was  revealed  spiritually  according  to  the  prediction 
of  Malachi,  (4:  5,)  and  the  declaration  of  Christ,  (Matt.  11:  14,)  in  John 
the  Baptist.  There  is  reason  therefore  to  suspect,  especially  from  the  last 
mentioned  fact,  that  Moses  and  Elijah,  after  their  departure  from  this  world, 
continued  to  exercise  a  spiritual  supervision  and  mediation  in  relation  to  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  were  the  two  anointed  ones  through  whom  God  endued 
Zerubbabel  with  power.  And  as  the  two  anointed  ones  of  Zechariah  and  the 
two  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse  are  expressly  declared  to  be  identical,  there 
is  the  same  reason  to  suspect  that  the  two  witnesses  also  were  Moses  and 
Elijah. 

Again,  Christ  (who  evidently  spoke  through,  his  angel  in  Rev.  11:  3) 
called  the  two  anointed  ones  '  my  two  witnesses,'  as  though  John,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  knew  that  he  had  two  witnesses,  and  would  readily  understand  to 
whom  he  referred.  Who  then  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  John's  mind  as 
being  the  two  witnesses  of  Christ  ?  Most  obviously  Moses  and  Elijah,  whom 
John  (with  Peter  and  James)  had  seen  with  Christ  in  the  cloud  of  glory  on 
the  mount.  Matt.  17:  3.  The  manifest  purport  of  the  transfiguration-scene 
was  to  show  the  disciples,  among  other  things,  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were 
yet  living  and  acting  in  the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  the 
two  prime  ministers  of  Christ — the  anointed  ones  that  stood  before  him  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  world.  John  had  seen  Christ's  two  witnesses  under  circum- 
stances never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  he  would  readily  understand  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  two  anointed  ones  who  gave  power  to  Zerubbabel. 

Further,  the  power  which  is  ascribed  to  the  two  witnesses,  (ver.  5,  6,)  of 
destroying  their  enemies  by  miraculous  fire,  of  shutting  up  the  rain  of  heavenr 
of  turning  waters  into  blood,  and  of  smiting  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  power  which  was  given  peculiarly  to  Moses  and  Elijak 
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•while  on  earth.  Moses  turned  waters  into  blood,  (Ex.  7:  20,)  and  smote 
Egypt  with  all  manner  of  plagues.  Elijah  destroyed  two  companies  of  fifty 
by  miraculous  fire,  (2  Kings  1:  9,  &c.,)  and  shut  heaven  so  that  it  rained 
not  for  three  years  and  six  months.  IKings  17:  1.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
say  specifically  what  manifestation  of  these  powers  is  announced  in  the  apoca- 
lyptical vision  under  consideration ;  but  we  affirm  that  the  language  of  the 
annunciation  is  exactly  fitted  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  two  witnesses  were 
Moses  and  Elijah. 

The  threefold  combination  of  coincidences  which  we  have  sketched,  convin- 
ces us  that  when  Christ  said,  '  I  will  give  power  to  my  two  witnesses,  and 
they  shall  prophesy  [in  the  outer  court]  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  three- 
score days/  he  meant, 4 1  will  give  power  to  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  have  been 
my  witnesses  and  agents  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  they  shall  continue 
their  official  work  among  the  Gentiles  for  another  period  of  1260  years.' 

We  are  not  prepared  to  propose  any  theory  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  two  witnesses  were  slain  by  the  beast 
that  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  afterward  were  raised  and  taken 
tip  to  heaven.  These  are  details,  the  explanation  of  which  requires  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  transactions  of  the  spiritual  world  than  we  at 
present  possess.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  them  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  can  gather  from  them  that  after  1260  years, 
l.  e.  in  1330,  the  two  witnesses  finished  their  testimony  among  the  Gentiles, 
by  a  transaction  resembling  the  sacrifice  of  their  master,  and  have  since  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies,  and  prepared  the  way  of  the  last  judgment. 

What  we  wish  to  bring  distinctly  to  view  as  the  result  of  our  theory,  is, 
that  the  dispensation  which  commenced  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
was  not  properly  speaking  the  Christian  dispensation,  i.  e.  a  continuation  of 
the  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  a  continuation  of  the  dispensation  committed 
to  Moses  and  Elijah.  The  spiritual  life  of  what  has  been  called  the  Chris- 
tian church  since  the  apostolic  age  has  been  not  a  revelation  of  Christ  himself, 
but  of  the  two  witnesses  who  went  before  him.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  mani- 
festation of  Elijah  ;  so  that  it  was  in  fact  Elijah  that  was  sent  as  4  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.'  This  was  his  office,  and  the 
same  was  the  office  ot  Mosps,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  dispensation.  All  that 
is  said  of  the  inferiority  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  may  properly  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  inferiority  of  the  two  witnesses  to  their  Master,  and  of  their 
entire  dispensation,  to  the  Christian. 

The  witnesses  were  two,  because  the  preparatory  dispensation  was  twofold, 
legal  and  prophetic.  Moses  was  the  representative  of  the  law.  Elijah  was 
the  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  intermediate  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  resting  in  the  former,  but  looking  forward  to  the  latter. 
Christ  was  the  representative  of  the  gospel.  As  Moses  and  Elijah  are  called 
Christ's  two  witnesses,  so  Paul  says  with  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  lan- 
guage that  the  gospel  was  *  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  Bom.  3: 
21.  The  dispensation  which  succeeded  the  apostolic  age,  has  plainly  borne 
the  marks  of  its  secondary  origin.    We  can  readily  trace  in  it  the  footsteps 
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of  the  two  witnesses,  but  not  of  Christ.  It  has  dealt  largely  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  and  it  has  nourished  within  itself  the  hopes  of  the  prophets. 
But  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  by  the  gospel,  has  been  wanting.  As 
Christ  said  *  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John,'  so  we  may  now 
say,  with  the  Apocalypse  for  our  voucher,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
parenthesis  of  the  primitive  church,  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  at 
least  till  A.  D.  1330. 


v  s\  r\s  ;  *^^\^- . 


§  50.    THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION. 

The  nature,  subjects  and  period  of  the  *  first  resurrection,'  described 
by  John  in  Rev.  20,.  may  be  determined  with  entire  certainty  by  the  follow- 
ing process. 

I.  We  compare  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  16, 17,  with  Matt. 
24:  29—34. 


1  Cor.  and  1  Thess. 

"  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  : 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed." 

••The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of 
God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main, shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 


Matt.  24:  29—34. 

••  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days  [A.  D.  70]  shall  the  sun  be 
darkened ;  .  .  .  and  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ; 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn ;  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
with  power  and  great  glory.  And  he 
shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  to- 
gether  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,— 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 
.  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  gene, 
ration  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things 


the  Lord."  i  be  fulfilled." 

The  parallelism  of  these  passages  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 
1.  Both  columns  announce  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  2.  Both  predict 
the  sounding  of  the  angelic  trumpet.  3.  Both  make  that  sounding  the  sig- 
nal of  the  gathering  of  the  saints.  In  Matthew  the  gathering  is  simply 
announced,  without  explanation  of  its  nature.  In  the  passages  from  1  Corin- 
thians and  1  Thessalonians  the  gathering  is  described  as  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  a  change  of  the  living  from  mortality  to  immortality,  and  a  translation 
of  all  to  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ.  4.  Both  columns  set  the  time  of 
this  great  transaction  very  near  to  the  period  of  Christ's  personal  ministry. 
In  the  first,  language  is  used  which  plainly  indicates  that  Paul  expected  that 
he  and  others  cotemporary  with  him  would  be  alive  at  the  time  of  the  second 
advent ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  Christ  would  come 
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And  gather  his  elect  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  generation  then  present.  On  the  'whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  refer  to  the  same  events.  Of  course  it  is  demonstrated  that 
Matt.  24:  81  announces  a  literal  resurrection — a  gathering  of  the  saints,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  from  Hades  and  Mortality* 

II.  We  compare  Matt.  24:  29—31,  with  Rev.  6  and  7. 


Matt.  34:  29—31. 
"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  sha. 
ken.  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn. 
And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  com- 
ing in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
and  great  glory.  And  he  shall  send  his 
angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  they  shall  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other." 


Rev.  6  and  7. 

Ver.  12.  "I  beheld  when  he  had  open- 
ed  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  ;  and  the  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  raooa 
became  as  blood :  and  the  stars  of  heav- 
en fell  unto  the  earth,  and  the  heaven 
departed  as  a  scroll,  &c.  And  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  &c,  hid  themselves  in  the 
dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains; 
and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?  And  after  these  things 
I  saw  fonr  angels  .  •  .  holding  the  four 
winds,  .  •  .  and  I  saw  another  angel 
having  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  •  .  saying,  .  . 
Hurt  not  the  earth  .  .  .  till  we  have 
sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their 
foreheads.  .  .  .  And  there  were  sealed 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda  twelve  thousand  ;  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  twelve  thousand,  &c.  And  lo 
a  great  multitude  .  •  of  all  nations  •  • 
stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes.  •  .  . 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more/'  dec. 

The  general  identity  of  these  passages  is  too  evident  to  need  much  comment. 
In  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  parallel,  the  following  points  of  unity  may  be 
noticed.  1.  Both  passages  announce  a  gathering  of  the  saints  to  Christ.  2. 
Both  represent  it  as  a  gathering  from  the  four  winds.  3.  Both  ascribe  the 
gathering  to  the  instrumentality  of  angels.  4.  As  we  have  proved  that  the 
first  announces  in  general  language,  a  literal  resurrection,  so  in  the  second 
we  find  a  variety  of  terms  that  plainly  point  to  the  same  fact :  e.g.,  the  saints 
are  sealed  with  the  i  seal  of  the  living  God  ;'  they  are  clothed  with  '  white 
robes  ;'  they  have  *  come  up  out  of  great  tribulation ;'  they  stand  before  God; 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hunger  and  thirst 
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It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  chronological  indices  in  the  two  passages 
exactly  agree.  In  Matthew,  the  time  fixed  for  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
gathering  of  the  saints,  was  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  when 
the  prophecy  was  uttered  ;  in  other  words,  *  immediately  after  the  tribulation* 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  In  Rev.  6  and  7,  the  advent 
and  gathering  take  place  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  previous  to  the 
sounding  of  any  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Gentile  dispensation,  and  immediately 
after  a  series  of  tribulations,  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  A.  D.  70, 
ushered  in  by  the  opening  of  the  first  five  seals. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  7th  chapter  of  Revelations  describes  the 
same  gathering  as  that  announced  in  Matt.  24:  31,  and  of  course  the  same 
resurrection  of  the  saints  from  Hades  and  Mortality,  as  that  announced  in 
1  Cor.  15:  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  16, 17.  Thus  also  the  time  of  this  resurreo 
tion  is  fastened  with  a  *  threefold  cord'  to  the  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  commencement  of  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles. 

We  must  here  glance  at  some  of  the  details  which  are  presented  in  Rev.  7, 
It  will  be  perceived  that  while  Matt.  24:  31  predicts  the  gathering  of  the 
saints,  and  the  passages  in  1  Corinthians  and  1  Thessalonians  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  mode  of  the  gathering,  we  have  in  Rev.  7  a  sort  of  statistical  account 
of  the  number  and  national  origin  of  the  persons  gathered.  Twelve  thousand 
from  each  of  the  tribes  of  Israel- — in  all  144,000  Jews— occupy  the  fore* 
ground  of  the  resurrection-scene,  and  the  picture  is  filled  up  with  an  innu* 
merable  multitude  *  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues.' 
This  is  just  such  a  gathering  as  might  be  anticipated,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  the  general  harvest  of  the  saints  of  preceding  ages.  The  vision  can» 
not  be  referred  with  the  least  plausibility  to  any  such  transactions  in  the  vis. 
ible  world  as  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  Jews  that  embraced  Christianity  in  the  times  to 
which  the  prophecy  refers,  neyer  approached  the  sum  of  144,000 ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, their  classification  by  tribes,  was  then  obsolete.  It  is  as  evident  that 
the  assignment  of  the  144,000  to  the  original  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  as  it  is  that  the  innumerable  multitude  which  was  gath- 
ered with  them  came  literally  from  '  every  nation  and  kindred  and  people  and 
tongue.'  If  it  is  considered  that  for  two  thousand  years  the  religion  of  the 
true  God  had  made  its  abode  with  the  Jews,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  twelve 
thousand  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  should  have  i  died  in  faith,'  and  have 
been  kept  in  store  for  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  advent.  And  it  is  equally 
rational  to  suppose  that  they  who  '  feared  God  and  worked  righteousness* 
among  the  Gentiles,  few  and  far  between  as  they  were  in  individual  nations 
and  times,  would  amount,  when  reckoned  for  the  whole  world,  and  for  all 
preceding  ages,  to  an '  innumerable  multitude.' 

On  the  whole  it  is  sufficiently  ovident  that  we  have  in  the  7th  of  Revela* 
tions  a  specific  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the  i  Old  Testament  saints,' 
(including  of  course  the  saints  of  the  apostolic  age.)  As  the  Gentile  multi. 
tude  was  evidently  only  a  secondary  accompaniment  of  the  144,000  from  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  resurrection  under  consideration  may  properly  be  termed 
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by  way  of  distinction,  the  resurrection  of  tJie  Jewish  church.     The  appropri- 
ate time  for  this  resurrection  was  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
III.  We  next  compare  Rev.  7:  2 — 1,  with  Rev.  14:  1 — 4. 


Rev.  7:  2—4. 

"  I  saw  another  angel  .  .  •  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God ;  and  he 
cried,  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth  .  .  . 
til!  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our 
God  in  their  foreheads.  .  •  .  And  there 
were  sealed  an  hundred  and  forty- four 
thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel." 


Rev.  14:  1—4. 

"  I  looked,  and  lot  a  Lamb  stood  on 
the  Mount  Sion,  and  with  him  an  hun- 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand,  having 
his  Father's  name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads. •  .  .  These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto 
God  and  the  Lamb." 


It  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  passages  refer  to  the  same  ransomed  as- 
sembly. The  number  in  each  is  the  same.  In  each,  the  saints  are  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  with  the  name  of  the  living  God. 

Now  as  we  have  proved  that  the  first  passage  announces  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  we  transfer  this  information  to  the  second  passage,  and 
by  means  of  it  determine  the  meaning  of  the  concluding  verse — i  These  were 
redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb.' 
Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  first  ripe  fruits  were  offered  to  God  before 
the  general  harvest  was  gathered.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  the  passage  be- 
fore us  represents  the  church  of  144,000  as  being  presented  to  God  before 
the  general  gathering  of  mankind.  Our  previous  demonstrations  show  in  what 
sense  this  was  true.  That  Jewish  church  was  first  presented  to  God  in  the 
resurrection.  The  term  '  first -fruits'  is  here  applied  to  the  144,000  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Cor.  15:  23.  With  reference  to  the 
whole  race  of  man,  Christ  was  the  '  first-fruits'  of  the  resurrection  harvest. 
With  reference  to  tho  great  mass,  to  be  raised  after  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Jewish  church  was  the  'first-fruits.'  It  is  proved  then  by  the  explicit 
testiur.my  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  by  every  consideration  of  reason,  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  Jewish  church  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  'first  resurrection.' 

IV.  We  turn  now  to  Rev.  20:  4 — 13,  and  apply  to  its  interpretation  the 
result?  of  our  preceding  investigations.  The  portions  of  the  passage  which  are 
essential  to  our  present  purpose  are  the  following : — 

*  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  and 
for  the  word  of  God,  .  .  .  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  .  .  .  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years 
were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  When  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  [Gog  and  Magog  are  gathered  and  brought  up  to  the  battle  of 
the  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  Fire  from  heaven  consumes  them,  and  the 
devil  that  deceived  them  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.]  And  I  saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  .  .  .  and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.' 
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Here  we  have  a  description  of  two  resurrections,  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  interval  of  many  ages.  One  of  them  is  called  the  4  first  resurrection' 
with  manifest  reference  to  the  other  as  the  second.  Both  therefore  are  of  the 
same  kind.  If  one  is  a  literal  resurrection,  the  other  must  also  be  literal.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  second  is  a  literal  resurrection.  Of  course 
the  same  is  true  of  the  first.  Now  as  we  have  proved  that  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church  took  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  that  this  was  the  first  resurrection  ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  bo  but  one  first  resurrection,  it  is  fairly  demonstrated  that  the  res- 
urrection denominated  *  the  first'  in  the  above  passage,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  church.  This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  comparing  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  the  persons  described  as  the  subjects  of  the  resurrection 
in  question,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  church  that  was  raised  at  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

1.  Compare  Rev.  14:  3 — 5,  with  Rev.  20:  6. 


Chap.  14. 
"  They  sung  a  new  song,  .  .  .  and 
no  man  cduld  learn  that  song  bat  the 
144,000  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth.  These  are  they  which  were  not 
defiled.  •  •  .  In  their  mouth  was  found 
no  guile,  for  they  are  without  fault." 


Chap.  20. 
"  They  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 


» 


One  of  these  passages  is  manifestly  the  echo  of  the  other.  The  peculiar 
blessedness  and  holiness  attributed  to  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection  in 
the  second  of  them,  is  more  minutely  described  in  the  first,  and  is  there  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  the  144,000,  or,  as  we  have  before  proved,  to  the  Jewish 
church  which  was  raised  from  the  dead  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  Compare  Rev.  6:  9—11,  with  Rev.  20:  4—6. 


Chap.  6. 

"  When  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal, 
I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and 
for  the  testimony  which  they  held. — 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  And 
white  robes  were  given  to  them  ;  and  it 
was  said  unto  them  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their 
fellow-servants,  and  their  brethren  that 
should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be 
fulfilled." 

The  same  company  of  the  martyred  dead  are  the  subjects  of  discourse  in 
both  of  these  passages.  In  the  first  passage  they  are  represented  as  awaiting 
the  redemption  of  the  judgment.  In  the  second  their  judgment  is  past,  and 
they  are  described  as  standing  with  Christ  in  the  blessedness  and  holiness  of 


Chap.  20. 
«'  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto 
them :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God  ;  .  .  . 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion." 


t 
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the  resurrection.  The  scene  of  the  first  passage  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  seal,  just  after  the  awful  tribulations  that  follow  the  opening  of  the  former 
seals,  (i.  e.  the  tribulations  of  A.  D.  70,)  and  just  before  the  second  advent  and 
the  resurrection-gathering  which  follow  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  It  w 
manifest  that  these  same  martyrs  who  cried  for  deliverance  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal,  were  the  subjects  of  the  gathering  under  the  sixth.  And  thus 
it  is  evident  that  they  who  are  described  in  Rev.  20  as  partakers  in  the  first 
resurrection,  are  also  identical  with  those  who  were  gathered  under  the  sixth 
seal.* 

In  view  of  all  these  coinciding  tokens,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  in  Rev.  20:  4 — 6,  is  as  follows :  1.  The  resurrection 
there  described,  was,  as  to  its  nature,  a  rising  from  Hades  and  Mortality — 
.that  very  resurrection  which  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers  constantly 
represented  as  very  near,  and  which  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15:  52  and  1  These.  4. 
16,  specifically  defined  as  a  literal  resurrection.  2.  Its  subjects  were  the 
saints  of  all  previous  ages — in  three  classes,  viz.  martyrs,  Jews,  and  Gen- 
tiles. 3.  Its  time  was  immediately  after  the  tribulations  of  A.  D.  70,  be- 
tween the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
years  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  general  resurrection. 

We  subjoin  the  following  corollaries  of  this  conclusion. 

1.  The  millennium,  properly  so  called,  being  the  period  between  the  firnt 
and  second  resurrection,  is  past.  It  was  the  millennium,  not  of  saints  in  this 
world,  but  of  the  saints  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  the  resurrection. 

2.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  why  the  New  Testament  constantly 
places  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  properly  the  kingdom  of  the  resur- 
rection.  Christ  entered  the  resurrection  himself  soon  after  his  death ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  began  from  his  as- 
cension. But  his  destined  subjects  in  Hades  and  Mortality,  did  not  enter 
the  resurrection  till  his  coming  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  That 
therefore  was  more  properly  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  his  kingdom. 

3.  We  understand  now  what  Christ  meant,  when  he  promised  his  apostles 
that  at  his  ascension  of  the  throne,  they  also  should  'sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.9  Probably  most  persons  would  find  it 
difficult  to  tell  where  *  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel'  over  whom  the  apostles 

#  It  should  be  no  tired  thai  while  the  church  of  the  first  resurrection  is  described  in 
Rev.  7,  as  a  complex  body,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  144,000  from  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, aud  on  the  other  of  a  vast  multitude  from  other  nations,  the  same  church  is  desig- 
nated in  Rev.  14:  1—4,  simply  by  the  number  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  it,  i.  e.  144,000; 
and  in  Rev.  20:  4 — 6  it  is  designated  by  the  still  narrower  expression — '  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded,*  Ac.  This  variation  indicates  that  there  were  three  distinct  grades 
in  that  church.  As  the  144,000  Jews  were  distinguished  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Gentile 
multitude,  so  within  this  nucleus  there  appears  to  have  been  a  still  more  distinguished 
body,  consisting  of  those  who  in  all  ages  had  suffered  death  for  the  word  of  God.  This 
being  tbe  constitution  of  the  church,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  properly  and  naturally 
be  designated  by  reference  either  to  the  whole  of  its  complex  body,  or  to  the  Jewish 
portion  of  it,  as  being  its  soul,  or  to  the  company  of  the  martyrs,  as  being  its  heart. — 
We  do  not  understand  from  the  language  of  Rev.  20:  4,  that  none  but  those  who  literally 
suffered  martyrdom,  had  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  but  that  the  martyrs  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  and  of  the  apostolie  age,  were  the  prominent  persons  of  the  drama. 
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x>  reign,  could  be  found.  In  this  world  the  original  distinction  of  the 
has  long  been  obliterated,  and,  according  to  the  common  apprehension, 
jh  distinction  has  any  place  in  heaven.  But  we  have  found  a  very  ex- 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  central  body  of  the  i  church  of  the  first- 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Jews,  divided  into  twelve 
of  twelve  thousand  each.  Thus  we  find  a  place  for  the  twelve  thrones 
apostles. 


( 51.    BUSH  ON  THE  RESURRECTION. 

tasis  :  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  rationally  and 
pturally  considered*  By  George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  York 
/  University.     New  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam.     1845. 

reading  this  work,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  confess  that  our  favor- 
nticipations  of  it  have  not  been  realized.  The  novelty  of  its  theories 
s  a  mental  bravery  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  to  some  of  its 
isions  we  cordially  assent ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  it 
its  a  false  view  of  the  great  subject  which  it  undertakes  to  expound. 
tail  vindicate  this  opinion  of  its  merits,  not  by  sweeping,  declamatory 
•es,  but  by  i  sternly  interrogating'  its  specific  doctrines. 
$  negative  part  of  the  main  position  which  is  assumed  and  defended 
;hout  the  book,  is,  that  '  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine 
elation.'  Mr.  Bush  gives  no  quarter  to  such  rhapsodies  as  the  follow- 
>m  Young's  '  Last  Day :' 

"  Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  trust, 
And  render  back  their  long  committed  dust ; 
Now  charnels  rattle  ;  scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-rooved  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  dusky  sky, 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly ; 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame.'* 

borrow  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  B's  philosophical  argument  against 
pular  doctrine  of  thie  resurrection  of  the  body,  from  a  notice  of  his  work 
he  New  World :' — "Assuming  this  to  be,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the 
re  creed  of  Christendom,  Prof.  B.  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  it 
pon  physiological  grounds,  and  aims  to  show  that  the  admitted  fact  of 
nstant  flux  of  particles  in  our  present  bodies  throws  an  insuperable  bar 
way  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  bodies,  inasmuch  as  the  very  idea 
%enes8  is  precluded  by  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  subject.  The  con* 
fact,  moreover,  that  the  constituent  elements  of  our  bodies  are  inces- 
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Bantly  passing  into  new  and  multifarious  combinations,  animal  and  vegetable, 
presents  another  objection  which,  he  affirms,  though  often  urged,  has  never 
been  answered.  The  difficulty  lies  in  establishing  a  conceivable  relation  be- 
tween the  body  that  dies  and  the  body  that  is  raised.  This,  he  maintains, 
on  the  common  view  is  impossible,  without  the  actual  re-gathering  and  re-con- 
struction of  the  dispersed  relics  of  the  original  structure  ;  and  this,  if  it  were 
effected,  woidd  constitute  a  material  and  not  a  spiritual  body,  which  revela- 
tion affirms  to  be  the  body  of  the  resurrection.  This  point  is  argued  with 
the  greatest  acuteness  and  ingenuity." 

In  the  following  extracts  we  present  the  strongest  point  of  Mr.  B's  scrip 
tural  argument  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  comments  on  Paul's  comparison 
of  the  resurrection  to  the  growth  of  plants,  in  1  Cor.  15:  35 — 37,  he  says : 

"  We  have  here  and  in  the  sequel  the  most  full,  explicit,  and  systematic  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject  of  the  resurrection,  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
scriptures  ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  taught  by  it,  we  think  nothing  can  be 
more  unequivocally  asserted,  than  that  man  does  not  rise  again  with  the  same 
body  which  he  had  in  this  world.  *  *  *  *  * 

••The  grand  inquiry  evidently  is,  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  the  analogy 
in  the  two  cases,  [i.  e.  of  vegetation  and  the  resurrection.]  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  of  dying.  In  both  cases  there  is  that  pro- 
cess  of  decay  and  dissolution  which  wo  denominate  death.  In  the  grain  the  mass 
of  the  farinaceous  parts,  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  sustentation 
of  the  future  plant  in  its  earlier  stages,  dies.  And  so  the  human  body  undergoes 
a  similar  process  sf  dissolution.  Yet  here  we  must  aim  at  precision  of  idea*, 
and  note  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  similitude.  The  •  dying,'  which 
the  apostle  predicates  of  the  seed,  takes  place  subsequently  to  the  sowing.  But 
the  human  body  docs  not  die  after  it  is  deposited  in  the  dust.  It  is  previously 
dead — '  for  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,' — and  therefore  cannot  die  again. 
That  which  is  absolutely  dead  cannot  be  more  dead.  Still  there  are  items  of 
agreement  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  the  comparison,  which  will  appear  as  we 
proceed.  As  there  is  something  in  the  plant  which  dies,  so  there  is  also  some- 
thing which  does  not  die.  There  is  an  enfolded  germ,  in  which  the  essential 
vitality  of  the  seed  is  concentrated,  and  if  this  dies,  it  does  not  germinate,  and 
of  course  no  plant  springs  up.  We  cannot,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  say  that  this  embryo  died,  although  this  is  the  very  point  of  Thomas 
Paine's  railing  accusation  against  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  calls  St.  Paul  a  fool ;  contending  that,  if  the  the  seed 
really  and  literally  died,  no  plant  would  grow,  which  is  indeed  true.  But  this 
evidently  is  not  the  apostle's  meaning ;  and  if  the  sceptic  had  ever  put  his  hand 
into  a  hill  of  young  potatoes,  he  might  have  found  to  his  discomfort,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  vegetable  life  and  death  going  on  together  ;  and  such  a  pen- 
ance or  penalty,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  very  inappropriate  to  such  paltry 
and  contemptible  cavilling. 

"  We  see,  then,  very  clear/y,  the  law  of  vegetable  reproduction.  The  new 
plant  arises  from  the  development  of  a  germ  in  the  old  one.  The  vitality  of  the 
seed  adheres  to  the  germ,  and  passes  with  it  into  the  new  organization  which 
succeeds  ;  and  with  the  vitality  coexists  the  identity  of  the  plant.  So  it  is  that 
we  sow  not  the  body  which  shall  be.  We  sow  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  what  is  it 
that  comes  up  ?  Not  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  a  blade  of  grass.  It  eventuates,  in- 
deed, in  a  head  of  wheat  similar  to  that  which  is  sown.    Bat  this  is  not  the 
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point  of  the  apostle's  argument.  His  reasoning,  so  to  speak,  does  not  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  designs  to  show  that  that  product  which  springs 
out  of  the  earth,  and  appears  on  its  bosom,  is  something  different  from  that  which 
is  put  into  the  soil.  If  we  call  this  the  resurrection  of  the  seed,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  term  resurrection,  in  this  connection,  does  not  imply  the  re- 
appearance of  the  same  material  mass,  the  same  aggregation  of  particles,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  earth  ;  for  the  mass,  with  the  exception  of  the  germ,  dies— 
that  is,  is  resolved  into  dust  and  its  various  constituent  elements. 

"Now,  if  this  process  is  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  resurrection 
of  the  human  body,  we  do  not  see  but  we  must  be  forced  to  the  admission  .of  some 
kind  of  germ  which  is  developed  from  the  one  that  is  the  nucleus — the  essential 
vital  principle — of  the  other.  It  will  soon  appear,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  germ  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  but  still  that  there  is  something  to  be  developed  from  the 
dead  body.  If  not,  how  does  the  illustration  apply  ?  What  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison  ?  But  if  there  be  this  embryo  principle,  is  it  material  ? — is  it  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  gross  fabric  from  which  it  is  developed  1  This,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  the  grand  question.  The  ancient  Jews  held  that  it  was.  They 
contended  that  there  was  an  immortal  bone  in  the  human  body  (called  by  them 
Lux — ossiculum  Luz)  which  is  the  germ  of  the  resurrection-body.  This  bone, 
they  held,  one  might  burn,  boil,  bake,  pound,  bruise,  or  attempt  to  bruise,  by  put- 
ting it  on  the  anvil  and  submitting  it  to  the  strokes  of  the  sledge  hammer,  but  all 
in  vain.  No  effect  would  be  produced  upon  it.  It  was  indestructible — incor- 
ruptible— immortal.  This  bone  was  the  seed  of  the  future  body.  And  this  is, 
in  fact,  though  not  in  terms,  the  theory  embraced  by  Drew  in  his  work  on  the 
resurrection.  But  as  the  most  accurate  researches  of  physiologists  have  failed 
to  discover  any  such  bone  in  the  system,  and  as  the  process  of  burning  leaves  no 
such  residuum  of  the  corporeal  structure,  we  are  doubtless  at  liberty  to  set  it 
down  among  the  thousand  and  one  idle  dreams  of  Rabbinical  fiction,  and  put  it 
on  the  same  shelf  with  the  silly  tradition  of  the  Taimudical  doctors,  that  at  the 
resurrection,  the  bodies  of  the  Jews,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  died, 
will  be  rolled  or  transported  under  ground,  through  secret  passages,  and  all  emerge 
to  the  light  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  those  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  the 
other  patriarchs. 

"Still  there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  disposition  among  many  good  men  to  adhere 
to  this  idea  of  a  corporeal  or  material  germ  to  be  in  some  way  developed  from  the 
old  body,  and  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  new  one.  But  if  this  be  so,  what 
and  where  is  it  ?  What  becomes  of  it  when  the  body  is  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
these  ashes  dissipated  to  the  four  winds  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  can  satisfy 
an  intelligent  mind  of  the  fact  of  such  a  latent  material  germ  in  the  human  body, 
answering  to  the  enfolded  embryo  of  the  future  plant  ?  And  if  there  is  no  evi. 
Jence  of  this,  on  what  grounds  do  we  hold  it  ? 

"  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  apostle's  analogy  does  not  teach  this,  what  does  it 
teach  ?  If  the  fair  construction  of  his  language  does  not  imply  that  there  is  some, 
thing  developed  out  of  the  dead  body  which  forms  the  link  of  connextion  between 
it  and  the  resurrection. body,  then  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  it  teaches  any 
thing  on  the  subject,  an  alternative  to  which,  with  the  qualifications  and  explan- 
ations that  follow,  we  readily  subscribe.  We  cannot  understand  the  apostle's 
reasoning,  unless  he  means  to  affirm  that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
germ  which  emanates  from  the  defunct  body,  and  forms  either  the  substance  or 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  resurrection-body.  But  this  principle  we  contend  to  be 
what  the  apostle  calls  spiritual,  that  is,  invisible,  impalpable,  refined,  etherial— 
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something  that  is  essentially  connected  with  vital  operations— -something  that  if  j 
exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or,  in  other  words,  that  goes  forth  from  the  body 
before  tt  is  consigned  to  the  dust — for,  after  the  body  has  mouldered  away  in  the 
grave,  we  perceive  not  how  any  germ  or  embryo  is  ever  to  emanate  from  it.  It 
b  a  something,  of  the  interior  nature  of  which  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world 
know  just  as  much  as  our  readers,  and  no  more.  At  the  same  time  this  igno- 
tance  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the /etc*.  And  if  this  alleged  fact  be  not  ad- 
mitted} what  is  ?  What  will  any  man  affirm  to  be  the  real  point  of  the  apostle's 
comparison  ?  If  there  is  some  gross  material  link  of  connexion  between  the 
soul  s  present  and  future  tenement,  what  is  it  ?  Let  it  be  (feinted  out,  and  let  it 
be  shown  too  that  a  vitalizing  power  is  connected  with  it.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess  it  completely  baffles  our  comprehension,  and  if  any  one  cap  enlighten  our 
darkness  on  the  subject — if  he  will  show  us  that  there  is  any  other  than  a  spirit* 
tool  germ  evolved  from  the  defunct  body-— we  will  sit  at  his  feet  with  the  glad 
docility  of  a  learner  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  instruction  more  than  for  his 
necessary  food.  With  our  present  light  We  must  believe  that  the  only  germ  in 
the  human  body  answering  to  the  germ  in  the  plant,  and  upon  which  the  apos- 
tle's comparison  is  built,  is  the  spiritual  body  itself.91  p.  174-179. 

We  hardly  need  say  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  B.  thus  far  most  heartily. 
We  have  long  argued  as  he  does,  from  reason  and  from  scripture,  (at  least 
80  far  as  the  15th  of  Corinthians  is  concerned,)  against  the  notion  of  a  res- 
urrection of  that  body  which  dies.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  that  his  doctrine 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  body  which  is  raised,  is  identical  with  ours. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  above  extracts  at  variance  with  the  following  view 
Which  we  presented  in  the  Perfectionist,  Vol.  III.  No*  2 : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  our  mortal  bodies  are  compounded  of  two  substances, 
Cue  of  them  visible,  and  the  other  invisible.  The  visible  is  but  the  shell  or 
garment  of  the  invisible*  like  the  outside  case  of  an  English  watch.  We 
must  not  confound  the  inner  substance  with  the  soul,  but  consider  it  a  real 
body  corresponding  in  shape  and  function  to  the  visible  body,  and  in  fact  visi- 
ble Itself  to  spiritual  eyes*  We  know  that  sensation  does  not  pertain  to  mere 
dead  matter ;  and  yet  the  susceptibility  to  sensation  exists  in  every  part  of 
our  body*  Now  lot  the  reader  conceive  of  that  substance  which  feels  physi- 
cal impressions,  as  separate  from  the  visible  matter  with  which  it  is  interwo- 
ven, and  he  will  have  our  idea  of  what  we  call  the  inner  body.  Adopting 
this  supposition,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  conceiving  that  while  the  visible 
part  of  the  body,  at  death,  dissolves  and  is  scattered,  never  to  be  reorgan- 
ised, the  invisible,  and  in  fact  the  only  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  body 
retains  its  organization  and  identity.5' 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  B's  i  spiritual  germ'  is  the  same  thing  as  that  which 
We  call  the  *  inner  body/  So  far  then  we  agree  with  him,  viz.  that  there  is 
to  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body  which  sees  corruption  ;  and  that  the  body 
Which  is  to  be  raised  is  a  spiritual  body,  which,  though  invisible,  exists  in  the 
tiflible  body  before  death. 

The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  tJiat  change  which  places  tins 
body  in  the  resurrection  state  f  We  confess  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
pertaining  Mr.  B's  answer  to  this  question,  not  because  his  language  in  the 
•everal  paaeagea  relating  to  it  is  obscure,  but  because  some  of  those  passages 
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seem  to  contradict  others.  We  are  safe  however  in  saying  that  his  prevailing 
doctrine  is  that  the  change  which  constitutes  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual 
body  takes  place  at  the  death  of  the  material  body,  and  Is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  disengagement  of  the  immortal  germ  from  its  earthly 
tenement.  Our  readers  will  judge  whether  this  is  not  a  true  representation 
of  his  views,  from  the  following  extracts : 

"  It  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  paged,  that  the  argil* 
tnent  from  reason  leads  by  fair  and  unforced  inference  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  the  doctrine  of  the  developement  of  a  spiritual 
body  at  death  from  the  bodies  which  we  now  inhabit,  p,  34. 

"  On  this  view  the  resurrection  takes  place  when  the  spiritual  body  leaves  the 
material,  which,  as  before  remarked,  we  believe  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  p.  109* 

"  The  position  is  impregnable,  that  the  prevailing  sense  of  resurrection  in  the 
New  Testament  is  simply  that  of  future  existence,  the  future  state  or  immortality* 
The  person — the  sentient  intelligent  being — who  now  yields  to  the  universal  sen- 
tence, and  appears  to  become  extinct,  shall  again  be  restored  to  life  by  entering 
upon  another  sphere  of  existence,  p*  145. 

"  Is  the  resurrection  body  assumed  at  once,  or  does  a  long  interval  of  time 
elapse  before  that  event  oceurs?  If  the  theory  of  a  gross  material  germ  were  ot  be 
assumed  as  the  true  one,  we  ean  perceivethat  there  would  be  nothing  in  tjfj  nature 
of  the  ease  to  forbid  the  idea  of  a  long  interval  intervening  before  it  should  be 
quickened  into  its  ultimate  formation.  The  vital  power  of  seeds  often  remains 
dormant  for  an  immensely  long  period  ;  and  so  it  might  he  in  regard  to  the  germ 
of  a  human  body,  provided  we  could  have  evidence  that  any  such  germ  existed, 
and  that  a  vital  energy  was  associated  with  it.  But  here  is  the  precise  point  of 
the  difficulty.  We  see  no  adequate  grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  staminal 
principle,  material  in  its  qualities,  exists ;  and  till  this  is  shown,  we  are  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  any  other  reference  to  the  theory,  than  to  demand  of  those 
who  hold  it  to  answer  this  fair  interrogatory  :  If  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  depends  on  the  developement  of  a  corporeal  germ, 
which  no  process  of  reasoning  or  experiment  can  show  to  exist,  and  the  body  itself 
rs  resolved  back  to  its  original  elements,  then  on  what  basis  rests  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  that  body — the  tabernacle  which  we  have  inhabited  on  earth  T 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  God  can  rebuild  the  original  fabric,  for  this  contradicts 
and  makes  useless  the  doctrine  of  the  material  germ. 

"  We  are  inevitably  thrown  back,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  theory,  so 
to  term  it,  of  the  immediate  developement  and  assumption  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  its  entrance  at  once  upon  the  resurrection  state.  We  know  not  how  to  cod* 
ceive  of  a  pause — a  long  suspension — in  the  essential  activity  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple with  which  thought  and  consciousness  are  connected.  We  are  not,  we  pre* 
sume,  addressing  those  who  believe  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  those 
who  expect  to  retain  their  conscious  existence  in  the  world  of  spirits.  AnoMf 
our  intelligent  principle  goes  with  the  vital,  which  depends  upon  various  hidden 
ethereal  agencies  constantly  operating  around  us,  why  shall  we  not  infer  that 
our  spiritual  mode  of  being  commences  at  once  upon  the  abandonment  of  oar 
gross  corruptible  tenements  ?  p.  180. 

"Are  we  not  justified  in  maintaining,  that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  dead 
ever  to  be  experienced  by  man,  is  that  of  which  these  patriarchs  [spoken  of  in 
Matt,  22:  31,  32]  have  long  since  been  the  subjects?  Is  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  resurrection  ?    Doe»  not  our  Lord's  language  establish  this  as  the  gea» 
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uioe  and  teprim»i*  «we  of  the  term!    Is  it  not  exactly  tantamount  to  futon 

„  ^»  .jr%*  **  art*  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  the  evidence  from  reason 

^^jj^jtfYf  t«  tUvor  of  the  idea  of  the  immediate  entrance  at  death  upon  the 

w^-*rv;.v<»"*s;ate%    P*  237. 

*  Vht  rv*utrnx%tion  and  the  judgment  actually  resolve  themselves  into  a  law  of 

an*™  :  iHir  physical,  psychical  and  moral  constitution  is  such  that  we  really 

tfcvwdurtlv  rise  at  death  into  the  true  resurrection."    p.  345. 


Wo  *i!l  now  show  that  Mr.  B.  himself  contradicts  and  subverts  the  doe- 
viae  of  the  above  extracts. 

t.  The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  he  represents  the 
Sew  Testament  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  simply  that  of  &  future  exist- 
«nvy.     It  is  not  therefore  without  some  inconsistency,  that  in  other  cases  he 
hrtu£9  iuto  his  definition  the  accessory  idea  of  the  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual body,  unless  he  assumes  that  the  existence  of  the  person  is  inseparable 
ftvnu  the  spiritual  body.     But  leaving  this  difficulty,  and  admitting  his  com- 
pound definition  of  the  resurrection,  viz. ,  that  it  is  a  future  existence  in  a 
spiritual  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  righteous,  enter 
upon  a  resurrection  in  this  sense  at  death.     He  admits  the  future  existence 
of  tKe  \flbkcd,  and  their  existence  in  spiritual  bodies,  i.  e.  their  resurrection 
according  to  the  above  definition.     And  yet  he  teaches  throughout  his  book 
that  the  resurrection  is  not  predicated  of  the  wicked  at  all ! — and  in  his  zeal 
for  the  establishment  of  this  position,  he  explains  away,  by  means  which  none 
but  those  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  art  of  special  pleading  can  conceive 
of,  all  such  texts  as  the  following :  *  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt.' — '  AH  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  theif  that  have 
do7te  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.1 — '  There  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust?     Now  if  he  adheres  to 
this  part  of  his  doctrine,  viz.  the  denial  of  a  resurrection  to  the  wicked, 
then  his  previous  doctrine,  viz.  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  is  simply  that 
of  a  future  existence  in  a  spiritual  body,  is  subverted.      Another  ingredient 
must  be  added  to  the  compound  by  which  he  defines  the  resurrection.      He 
must  say  that  it  is  the  future  existence  of  the  righteous  in  spiritual  bodies. 
Since  existence  after  death,  and  the  development  of  spiritual   bodies   are 
equally  predicable  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  if  the  wicked,  as  Mr.  B. 
holds,  are  not  subjects  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  essence   of  the   resur- 
rection lies  not  in  a  future  existence,  nor  in  the  development  of  spiritual 
bodies,  as  the  above  •  extracts  teach,  but  in  that  spiritual  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Much  of  this  confusion  results  from  the  theory  which  Mr.  B.  assumes  and 
attempts  to  establish  at  the  outset  of  his  biblicaf  argument,  that  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  anastasis  or  resurrection  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  that  is  the  resurrection  which  is  simply  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  notion 
of  future  non-existence.  He  begins  with  deducing  his  definition  of  anastasis 
from  those  passages  in  which  that  word  is  manifestly  used  in  its  lowest  and 
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most  general  sense,  as  a  resurrection  or  a  standing  up  from  annihilation, 
such  as  Matt.  22:  31,  32,  (where  Christ  proves  that  there  is  a  resurrection, 
from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were  alive,)  and  ICor.  15:  12,  &c,  (where 
Paul  is  manifestly  arguing  against  those  who  think  that  the  dead  cease  to 
exist,)  and  then  assumes  that  this  is  the  only  sense  of  the  wrord,  so  far  at 
least  that  he  altogether  neglects  to  recognize  any  other.  Indeed  he  asks  in 
one  of  the  preceding  extracts,  as  triumphantly  as  though  a  negative  answer 
were  out  of  the  question,  "Arc  we  not  justified  in  maintaining,  that  the  only 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ever  to  be  experienced  by  man,  is  that  of  which 
these  patriarchs  have  long  since  been  the  subjects  ?  Is  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  resurrection  ?"  We  answer,  Most  certainly  there  is  more  than  one 
or  two  kinds  of  resurrection  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  As  an  un- 
questionable instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  anastasis  in  two  senses  in  the 
same  passage,  we  may  cite  Heb.  11:  35.  *  Women  received  their  dead 
raised  to  life  again,  [ex  anastaseos']  and  others  were  tortured,  not  accepting 
deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection,'  [anastaseos.]  In 
the  first  case  anastasis  means  a  resurrection  from  the  disembodied  state  to 
animal  life,  and  in  the  second  it  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
after  death  to  a  state  of  happiness.  This  instance  alone  clears  the  field  of 
Mr.  B's  assumption,  and  we  may  now  take  the  liberty  to  propose  a  different 
view  of  the  word  in  question.  Anastasis,  as  Mr.  B.  says,  properly  means  a 
standing  up.  Of  course  it  may  be  used  in  as  many  different  senses,  as  there 
are  states  which  men  may  be  said  to  stand  up  from.  It  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  at  least  the  six  following  ways.  1.  It  is  a  standing  up  from 
non-existence,  as  in  Matt.  22:  31,  32,  and  1  Cor.  15:  12.  In  this  sense  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  the  righteous,  stand  up  after  death ;  and  if  Matt.  22:  31, 
32  proves  that  the  patriarchs  wTere  in  the  ultimate  resurrection  when  Moses 
wrote,  then  according  to  Mr  B's  own  theory  the  wicked  also  were  in  the  same 
resurrection,  for  they  were  in  existence,  and  that  is  all  he  professes  to  infer 
from  the  language  of  Moses  concerning  the  patriarchs.  2.  Ana  stasis  is  a 
standing  up  from  Hades,  i.  e.  a  return  from  the  world  of  spirits  into  the  an- 
imal body.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  whenever  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  cases 
of  visible  resurrection,  such  as  those  of  the  widow's  son,  Lazarus,  the  damsel 
that  was  raised,  &c.  Anastasis  (or  some  equivalent  word)  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  instances  as  it  is  used  in  Heb.  11:  35.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
different  standing  up  from  that  of  the  patriarchs.  3.  Anastasis  is  a  stand' 
ing  up  from  both  Hades  and  the  mortal  state.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  when- 
ever it  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection.  He  arose  out  of  Hades  and  in 
this  respect  his  resurrection  was  like  that  of  Lazarus,  and  others  that  were 
raised  previously.  But  he  did  not  continue  in  his  animal  body  as  they  did ; 
he  assumed  the  immortal  body,  and  ascended  to  the  presence  of  God.  This, 
so  far  as  objective  changes  are  concerned,  is  the  model  of  the  universal  res- 
urrection. The  just  and  the  unjust  must  come  up  from  Hades,  and  from  the 
mortal  state,  in  immortal  bodies,  and  appear  before  God.  (See  Rev.  20: 12, 
13.)  4.  Anastasis  is  sometimes  used  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,  as  in  Luke  20:  35,  and  then,  in  addition  to  the  idea  of 
ascension  from  Hades  and  the  mortal  state,  in  the  immortal  body  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God* which  belongs  to  the  general  resurrection,  it  has  the  accessory 
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idea  of  a  permanent  happy  existence  in  the  presence  of  God — i.  e.  it  is  ft 
standing  up  from  Hades  ^  mortality ,  and  the  second  death.  5.  Anastam 
is  sometimes  used  with  particular  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
as  in  John  5:  21),  and  then,  it  is  a  standing  up  from  Hades  and  mortality 
into  condemnation  and  the  final  lake  of  fire.  G.  Believers  in  this  world  are 
represented  as  being  in  a  kind  of  anastasis — *  risen  with  Christ.'  (See  Rom. 
6:  5,  Col.  3:  1.)  This  is  a  standing  up  from  sin  and  spiritual  death — an 
incipient  operation  of  the  power  which  shall  ultimately  raise  them  out  of 
Hades,  mortality,  and  final  condemnation. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Bush,  after  crushing  all  these  kinds 
of  resurrection  into  one,  and  that  the  lowest  in  importance,  viz.  the  anastam 
of  the  patriarchs,  aud  after  discoursing  about  this  as  i  the  resurrection/  *  ths 
true  doctrine  of  resurrection,'  &c,  should  find  himself  involved  at  last  in  many 
and  great  absurdities.  We  expect  to  show  before  we  have  done,  that  the 
solf-contradiction  noticed  above  is  among  the  least  of  these  absurdities. 

12.  If  the  true  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  simply  that  of  a  future  exis- 
tence in  spiritual  bodies,  as  Mr.  Bush  again  and  again  affirms  or  intimates, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  resurrection  necessarilv  takes  place  in  all  cases  at 
death,  and  no  room  is  left  for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  either  be- 
fore or  since  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
book  before  us.  That  the  reader  may  be  sure  we  do  not  misrepresent  it,  we 
call  attention  again  to  the  last  of  the  foregoing  citations  : 

M  The  resurrection  and  the  judgment  actually  resolve  themselves  into  a  law  of 
cur  nature ;  our  physical,  psychical,  and  moral  constitution  is  such,  that  we 
really  and  necessarily  rise  at  death  into  the  true  resurrection."  p.  345. 

If  the  resurrection  is  a  '  law  of  our  nature,'  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature, 
and  took  effoct  as  well  in  Adam's  day  as  in  ours.  If  we  '  really  and  necessa- 
jrilv  rise  at  death  into  the  true  resurrection,'  the  Old  Testament  saints  cer- 
tainlv  did  the  same.  Now  let  the  reader  compare  the  following  concession 
(which  occurs  in  a  note  on  the  22dth  page  of  Mr.  B's  book)  with  the  above 
doctrine,  and  see  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  keeping  them  from  flatly  con- 
tradicting each  other : 

«*  It  seems  capable  of  proof,  that  the  state  from  which  the  expectant  souls  of 
the  Old  Testament  saints  were  delivered  by  Christ,  is  the  state  of  which  the 
torm  Paradise  is  more  properly  to  bo  understood,  as  a  state  of  real  but  imperfect 
happiness.  Accordingly,  we  see  in  this  the  ground  of  our  Savior's  assurance  to 
the  dying  thief,  that  he  should  that  day  be  with  him  in  paradise  ;  not  in  heaven, 
to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ascended  till  after  his  resurrection.  This 
would  bring  the  dying  thief  into  the  train  of  the  ascending  Savior;  and  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  he  would  promise  him  an  entrance  into  heaven  before  he 
entered  there  himself. 

"On  the  view  here  exhibited,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  subsc- 
auent  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  must  be  considered  to  vanish  quite  away. 
The  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Christian  fathers  on  that  subject,  appear  to  have 
been  based  upon  scriptural  intimations  which  have  respect  only  to  those  who 
lived  under  the  former  dispensation.  To  them  there  was  indeed  an  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  e.  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  upon  what  grounds  such  a  state  can  be  maintained  in 
reference  to  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament  era." 
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The  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  in  this  passage  is  really  curious, 
f  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  drift  of  Mr.  B's  argument,  rational  and  exe- 
getical,  in  the  rest  of  his  book,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
atate  altogether.  We  would  substitute  for  that  sentence,  the  following :  *  On 
the  view  here  exhibited,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  previous 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  must  be  considered  to  be  fully  admitted.'  We 
are  taught  by  Mr.  B.  himself,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  (including  of 
course  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whose  resurrection  is  elsewhere  constantly 
assumed,  and  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  a  great  part  of  his  doctrine,)  were,  till 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  an '  expectant  state,'  a  state  of  '  imperfect  hap- 
piness,' 4  not  in  heaven,'  but  in  that '  paradise'  where  the  thief  went  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  where  Christ  was  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
bis  resurrection.  In  other  words,  we  are  taught  by  the  same  man  who  insists 
that  the  true  resurrection  is  a  *  law  of  nature,'  and  necessarily  takes  place  in 
all  cases  at  death,  that  there  was  no  true  resurrection  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  till  the  advent  of  Christ !  If  it  had  been  necessary  we  should  have  an- 
Bwerered  Mr.  Bush's  general  theory,  by  proving  this  very  doctrine  of  an  in- 
termediate state.  He  has  saved  us  the  trouble.  The  confusions  and  contra- 
dictions which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  view  of  the  clashing  doctrines  which 
Mr.  B.  teaches,  are  so  stupendous  that  we  shrink  from  meddling  with  their 
details,  and  gladly  leave  them  to  the  ponderings  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Bush's  concession  allows  us  to  assume  that  the  Old  Testament  saints 
remained  in  Hades,  and  of  course  that  there  was  no  resurrection  in  the  most 
important  sense  of  that  word)  till  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  as- 
sumption leads  directly  to  the  inquiry — At  what  time  did  the  resurrection 
of  those  expectant  souls  take  place  ?  Mr.  B's  prevailing  doctrine  is,  that 
the  true  and  only  resurrection  takes  place  at  the  death  of  each  individual. 
Of  course  he  has  little  to  say  about  any  particular  crisis  of  simultaneous 
resurrection,  except  to  show  that  he  thinks  the  idea  is  unfounded.  But,  as 
we  adopt  his  incidental  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  not  his  prevail- 
ing theory,  we  account  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  definitely  when 
the  intermediate  state  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  ended. 

The  passage  which  first  claims  our  attention  in  this  inquiry  is  Dan.  12:  2, 
— i  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'  It  will  be 
recollected  by  those  who  have  read  our  criticism  of  Mr.  Bush's  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  in  The  Perfectionist,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  6,  that  his  doctrine  was 
that  it  does  not  refer  to  a  literal  resurrection,  but  to  a  '  symbolical  revives- 
cence,'  i.  e.,  the  future  conversion,  of  the  Jews.  In  reply  to  this,  we  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  resurrection  in  question  manifestly  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  4  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was,'  (see  ver.  1,)  and  insisted 
that,  as  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  expressly  characterized 
by  Christ  in  Matt.  24:  21  as  such  a  time, — and  as  two  such  times  are  impos- 
sible,— the  resurrection  of  *  many'  must  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
that  catastrophe.  Mr.  Bush  in  his  present  work  concedes  all  this,  and  of 
course  abandons  his  former  special  application  of  the  text  to  the  future  con- 
version of  the  Jews.    He  also  admits  that  it  refers  primarily  to  a  literal 
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.crpreted  by  reference  to  Dan.  12:  2  ;  and  then  assuming  that  his  criticism 
las  ejected  from  the  latter  passage  all  reference  to  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
le  proceeds  to  cut  the  former  by  the  measure  he  has  thus  prepared,  i.  e.  he 
shaves  off  'the  resurrection  of  damnation'  as  an  illegitimate  excrescence!  Here 
ire  two  confessedly  parallel  texts  ;  one  is  from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  is  per- 
fectly lucid  in  its  language,  and  taken  by  itself,  unquestionably  teaches  the 
loctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  ;  the  other  is  from  the  mouth  of 
Daniel,  and  its  language,  though  so  plain  as  to  have  been  generally  understood 
is  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  may  be  conceded  to  be  doubtful.  In  this  state 
)f  the  case,  Mr.  Bush  attaches  his  own  peculiar  construction  to  the  doubtful 
;ext,  and  then  argues  from  that  construction  against  the  manifest  meaning  of 
;he  other !  He  reverses  the  laws  of  hermeneutics,  and  reasons  from  things 
mcertain  against  things  certain !  Instead  of  allowing  Christ  to  interpret 
Daniel,  he  first  interprets  Daniel  hiinself,  and  then  makes  Daniel  correct  the 
language  of  Christ !  The  true  method  of  reasoning  in  the  case  is  this :  It  is 
certain  that  Christ,  in  John  5:  28,  29,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  evidently  re-echoes,  and  interprets 
the  prediction  in  Dan.  12:  2,  it  is  therefore  certain  that  that  prediction  also 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  We  see  not  how  this 
?an  be  regarded  by  a  candid  mind  as  any  thing  less  than  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. 

This  point  being  established,  it  is  manifest  that  the  resurrection  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  rising  of  Christ,  did  not  correspond  to  the  terms  of  the 
prediction  in  Dan.  12:  2,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  resurrection  only  of  saints. 
The  text  therefore  is  set  free  from  all  the  incumbrances  of  Mr.  Bush's  criti- 
cisms, and  stands  forth  again  in  its  natural  shape,  pointing  directly  to  the  time 
3f  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  period  when  many  of  the  dead  came 
forth,  some  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  some  to  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion. 

We  proceed  now  to  show  that  the  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament  confirm 
this  testimony  of  Daniel.  The  first  passage  to  which  we  call  attention,  is 
1  Cor.  15:  20 — 23.  '  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  bo  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the 
first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.'  On  this  Mr. 
B.  remarks : 

"  As  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  a  sample  of  the  whole,  and  being  pre- 
sented  in  tbe  temple  denominate  the  remainder  pure  and  holy,  so  Christ,  who, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  presented  in  the  heavenly  temple,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  an  exemplar  and  type  of  the  state  of  those  who  fall  asleep  in  him,  and 
an  argument  that  they  are  not,  Q9  dead  bodies  were,  among  the  polluted  things 
of  the  world,  but  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  admitted  to  his  presence.     The  idea  is 
not  so  much  that  Christ  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  who  rose  from  the 
dead — as  we  are  expressly  taught,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that 
prior  cases  of  resurrection  had  repeatedly  occurred — but  the  first  in  rank,  the 
author,  the  procuring  cause,  of  the  resurrection  of  (lie  saints.    But  the  whole  har- 
vest began  to  be  gathered  in  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits, 
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•ttd  it  would  be  ft  very  violent  construction  of  the  analogy  to  suppose  it  to  imply 
that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  might  elapse  between  the  resurrection  of  the 
grand  Precursor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his  followers.  The  true  view  oftbe 
matter  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  sequel,  in  which  we  are  taught,  that  this  resus- 
citation of  the  dead,  this  investiture  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  with  immortality, 
proceeds  in  a  manner  afialagous  with  the  successive  generations  of  the  animal 
find  mortal  family,  Who  derive  their  first  life  from  Adam.  As  this  first  family  is 
Hot  formed  at  once,  nor  dissolved  at  once ;  as  the  members  of  it  have  risen  into 
existence  in  succession  \  so  neither  will  the  other  family  be  completed  at  once. 
Every  man  of  this  family  is  to  be  quickened  '  in  his  own  order,'  or  as  he  diet, 
from  Christ  the  first-fruits  down  through  the  lapse  of  ages  to  the  last  generation 
of  believers  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  his  coming."  p.  179. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  this  specimen,  how  freely  Mr.  B.,  in  the  car 
of  hid  theory,  rides  over  and  tramples  down  all  obstructing  texts.  The  only 
reason  which  he  suggests  for  setting  aside  the  natural  meaning  of  the  term 
*  first-fruits?  is,  that  *  we  are  expressly  taught  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  that  prior  cases  of  resurrection  had  repeatedly  occurred.'  It 
is  true  that  prior  cases  of  return  from  Hades  to  Mortality  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  K ew  Testaments ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  resurrection  as 
that  of  Christy  viz.,  a  rising  out  of  both  Hades  and  Mortality,  had  occurred 
before  his  resurrection.  This  is  indirectly  admitted  by  Mr.  B.  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  concedes  that  *  the  Old  Testament  saints'  were  in  an  intermediate 
state  below  the  resurrection,  till  the  rising  of  Christ.  The  only  reason  there- 
fore on  which  the  criticism  in  question  can  possibly  be  founded,  is  taken  away, 
and  the  criticism  of  course  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  word  translated  i  first-fruits/  occurs  six  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
(besides  the  instances  in  the  passage  under  consideration,)  viz.,  in  Rom.  8: 
28,  11:  16,  16:  5,  1  Cor.  16:  15,  James  1:  18,  Rev.  14:  4  ;  and  in  every 
instance  designates  something  that  is  first  in  order  of  time.  Mr.  B.  savs, 
"  The  whole  harvest  began  to  be  gathered  immediately  after  the  presentation 
of  the  first-fruits,  and  it  would  be  a  very  violent  construction  of  the  analogy 
to  suppose  it  to  imply,  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  might  elapse  be- 
tween the  resurrection  of  the  grand  Precursor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his 
followers."  Let  the  reader  consider  how  much  greater  violence  is  done  to 
the  analogy,  by  supposing,  as  Mr.  B.  does,  that  a  part  of  the  resurrection- 
harvest  had  been  gathered  thousands  of  years  before  the  presentation  of  the 
first-fruits  !  Even  if  a  long  period  should  elapse  between  the  resurrection  of 
the  precursor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his  followers,  it  would  leave  the  truth 
of  the  expression—*  the  firstfruits'^—untouched.  But  if  some  had  been  raised 
long  before  the  precursor/!)  they  would  have  been  the  i  firsMruits,'  and  the 
application  of  that  term  to  him  would  be  false. 

The  natural  import  of  the  expression  '  fi^t-fruits,'  in  this  passage,  is  fur- 
ther shown  to  be  the  true  one,  by  the  following  collateral  testimonies.  In  Rev. 
1:  6,  John  calls  Christ  *  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead  ;y  in  Colossians 
1:  18*  Paul  calls  him  4  the  firstrborn  from  the  dead;9  and  in  Acts  26:  23, 
Paul  declares  that  his  testimony  to  small  and  great  was  that  Christ  '  should 
luffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead9 

Christ  being  then  the  '  firafrfiruite,'  and  the  Old  Testament  saints  of  course 
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being  in  Hades  up  to  the  time  of  his  resurrection,  it  is  evident  that  the  as» 
S3mbly  described  by  the  phrase—4  they  that  are  Christ's* — in  the  23d  verse, 
included  those  saints.  Paul  declares  that  the  resurrection  of  that  assembly 
wa3  to  take  place  *  Christ*  s  coming.'  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  necessary  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation  of  Mr.  B's  comment  on  the 
words — '  every  man  in  his  own  order'  The  idea  that  this  signifies  that  every 
man  rises  'as  he  dies,'  is  stultified  by  what  immediately  follows.  Paul  pro* 
coeds  to  state  explicitly  what  he  means  by  'every  man's  own  order/  '  Christ, 
the  first  fruits,' — this  is  Christ's  order ;  '  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming ;'  this  is  their  order.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  Christ  rises 
first,  and  afterward,  at  the  period  of  the  second  advent,  the  dead  in  Christ 
rise  simultaneously.  In  order  then  that  we  may  ascertain  when  the  first  great 
simultaneous  resurrection,  including  that  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  took 
place,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming, 

Mr.  Bush's  theory  of  the  second  coming,  is  akin  to  the  Universalist  and 
German  theories.  He  admits  that  the  language  in  which  that  event  is  pre- 
dicted, is  so  framed  as  to  appear  to  teach  that  the  advent  would  take  place 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  at  the  first  coming.  He  admits 
that  the  apostles  and  primitive  disciples  so  understood  it,  and  in  all  their 
allusions  to  the  second  advent,  spoke  of  it  as  very  near.  But  he  thinks  they 
were  in  a  mistake,  and  that  we,  having  better  data9  are  qualified  to  judge  and 
correct  them.  He  admits  that  the  second  advent  began  to  take  place  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  insists  that  it  was  not  a  definite, 
limited  event,  but  an  extended  coming,  stretching  forward  from  the  destruc. 
tion  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  prophecy.  Of  course  he  denies  that  any 
personal  coming  was  promised,  and,  like  the  Universalists,  resolves  the  second 
advent  into  a  spiritual  and  providential  coming. 

With  this  theory,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Bush  can  carry  along  his  doe* 
trine  that  the  resurrection  of  every  man  takes  place  as  he  dies.  He  leaves 
out  of  account  the  generations  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  whose  resurrection 
he  has  provided  for  in  two  ways,  viz  :  1,  by  supposing  according  to  his  pre* 
vailing  theory  that  they  rose  as  they  died ;  and,  2,  by  supposing  that  if  they 
did  not  rise  thus,  they  were  released  from  limbo  at  the  period  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection. Then  in  regard  to  the  generations  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
his  doctrine  is,  that  as  the  second  advent  was  a  continuous  event,  so  the  res» 
urrcction  is  continuous,  occurring  at  each  person's  death.  On  this  scheme 
we  submit  the  following  remarks. 

1.  It  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  containing 
the  passage  under  consideration,  (viz.  1  Cor.  15:  20—23,)  and  also  from  a 
similar  passage  in  1  Thcss.  4:  16,  17,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  resmv 
rection  of  the  dead  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  takes  place,  the  chaftge  and  trans* 
lation  of  the  living  also  takes  place.  If  then  the  second  coming  began  as 
early  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  has  extended  from  that  time  to 
this  ;  and  if  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  has  been  a  continuous  process,  corw 
responding  to  this  second  coming,  then  the  change  and  translation  of  the  living 
has  likewise  been  going  on  during  the  ages  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
This,  we  presume,  Mr,  B,  will  shrink  from  maintaining, 
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2.  The  plausibility  of  the  theory  before  us  depends  entirely  on  the  denial 
of  a  peruana!  second  coming.  For  if  a  personal  coming  is  admitted,  then 
some  definite  time  must  be  assigned  to  it,  and  the  theory  of  an  extended  com- 
ing is  at  an  end.  If  Paul,  in  saying  that '  they  that  arc  Christ's  shall  rise 
at  his  coining,'  refers  to  a  spiritual  or  providential  coming  which  may  extend 
over  a  tract  of  ages,  then  Mr.  B's  doctrine  of  a  successive  resurrection  of  in-  i 
dividuals,  (which  in  fact  resolves  the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  into  the 
old  notion  that  death  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,)  may  stand.  But  if 
Paul  refers  to  a  persona!  coming,  which  has  a  definite,  limited  space  on  the 
map  of  time,  then  the  resurrection  is  simultaneous,  and  Mr.  Bush's  theory  is 
subverted.  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  on  this  important  point,  he  offers 
exegctical  proof,  and  enters  into  no  discussion.  He  asserts  his  belief  that  a 
'second  personal  advent  was  never  promised,'  (p.  ^JGO,)  and  there  leaves  the 
matter,  lie  comments  largely  on  1  Thcss.  4:  13 — 18,  and  gives  his  views 
of  every  part  of  the  passage,  except  the  first  part  of  the  l<>th  verse — '  The 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout.'  This  he  leaves  un- 
touched. He  professes  to  notice  every  text  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  that  lias  any  important  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  yet  never  alludes 
to  Acts  1:  11, — fc  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  tip  from  you  into  heaven, 

SHALL  SO  COME  IX  LIKE  MANNER  AS  YE  HAVE  SEEN  HIM  GO  INTO  HEA- 
VEN.' Both  of  these  passages  distinctly  predict  a  personal  coming.  If  the 
former  may  be  disposed  of^  as  Mr.  B.  disposes  of  many  other  inconvenient 
texts,  by  attributing  it  to  the  erroneous  views  of  the  apostles,  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  latter;  for  it  is  the  word  of  two  angels.  As  Mr.  Bush,  in 
avoiding  all  notice  of  these  texts,  has  in  fact  left  the  case  to  go  against  him 
by  default,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  assume  that  a  personal  second  advent  teas 
promised,  and  was  legitimately  expected  by  the  primitive  disciples.  The 
doctrine  then  of  a  continuous  second  coming,  and  of  course  of  a  continuous 
resurrection,  vanishes  away.  The  question  returns,  When  did  Christ  come 
again,  as  he  ascended  t  This  is  the  true  coming  (parousia)  and  appearing 
(epiphane'ut)  of  the  New  Testament.  This  could  not  occupy  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  with  this  definite  event  the  resurrection  was  immediately  con- 
nected. 

8.  If  Mr.  Bush  were  compelled  (as  we  think  he  will  be)  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  second  coming,  we  see  not  how  he  could  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  took  place  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  since 
he  teaches  already  that  the  second  coming  began  at  the  period  of  that  event. 
But  we  judge  from  some  of  Ins  remarks,  that  ho  might  prefer  to  assign  the 
second  advent  to  the  period  of  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  'the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  liis  Christ.' 
Rev.  11: 15.  This  woidd  carry  it  forward  far  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  tho  time  to  which  we  assign  the  second  judgment.  He  does  in  fact 
carry  forward  the  predicted  change  of  the  living  saints  to  that  time :  and  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  indeed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  are  rep- 
resented as  synchronical  with  the  change  of  the  living,  we  see  no  reason  why 
all  these  events  should  not  bo  carried  forward  together.  But  we  will  allow 
Mr.  B.  to  state  his  doctrino  in  his  own  words  : 
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• 
"Paul  undoubtedly  supposed  that  this  change  [spoken  of  in   1  Cor.   15:  52,] 

was  to  occur  simultaneously  with  that  promised  advent  of  the  Savior  that  was 

to  be  ushered  in  during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation — a  supposition  built  upon 

the  letter  of  numerous  predictions,  but  which  the  event  has  shown  to  be,  in  this 

respect,  erroneous.     The  fact  that  forms  the  burden  of  the  announcement  has 

not  yet  taken  place,  but  is  of  still  future  occurrence.     It  is  to  come  to  pass  at 

the  period  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  prophets,  as   to  be  distinguished  by 

something  that  is  here  termed  the  *  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet ;'    and   tfus  is 

doubtless  identical  with  the  last  in  the  series  of  the  seven  apocalyptical  trumpets, 

Rev.  11:  15,  which  announces  the  downfall  of  earthly  dominion,  and  the  king* 

doms  of  this  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ."  p.  200, 

The  only  reason  here  assigned  for  imputing  error  to  the  apostle,  and  for 
carrying  forward  the  change  of  the  living  saints  to  the  end  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  is  the  assumption  that  the  4  last  trump'  in  1  Cor.  15:  52,  '  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  last  in  the  series  of  the  seven  apocalyptical  trumpets, 
Rev.  11:  15.'  Now  let  the  reader  observe,  first,  that  in  1  Cor.  15:  52,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  quite  as  closely  connected  with  the  *  last  trump* 
as  the  change  of  the  living ;  and  secondly,  that  the  personal  descent  of  Christ 
from  heaven  is  also  connected  with  the  same  4  last  trump'  in  1  Thess.  4:  16. 
4  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Grod.y  There  is  no  possibility  of  sepa- 
rating either  of  these  three  events,  viz.  the  change,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
personal  advent,  from  the  i  last  trump';  and  if  the  '  last  trump'  is  identical 
with  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  then  the  sounding  of  that  trum- 
pet is  the  signal  of  all  those  events.  This  view  alone  involves  Mr  B's  theory 
in  inextricable  confusion,  as  he  places  the  beginning  of  the  second  coming  and 
the  resurrection  back  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  very 
foundation  of  this  hypothesis,  confused  as  it  is,  is  false.  The  *  last  trump'  in 
1  Cor.  15:  52,  is  not  identical  with  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  will  we  proceed  to  show. 

The  Apocalypse  was  not  written  till  many  years  after  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  seven 
trumpets  of  John's  vision.  In  the  expression, '  the  last  trump,'  he  manifestly 
alluded,  not  to  a  trumpet  of  a  subsequent  revelation,  but  to  the  trumpet  of 
which  Christ  spoke  in  Matt.  24:  31.  After  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophecy  pro- 
ceeds— '  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,'  &c.  Here  is  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  same  juxtaposition  with  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  as  in 
1  Thess.  i:  16.  Moreover,  as  the  gathering  of  the  elect  is  manifestly  only 
another  expression  for  the  raising  them  from  the  dead,  i.  e.  gathering  them 
out  of  Hades  and  Mortality,  it  is  evident  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  change  of  the  living  is  also  immediately  connected  with  the  sounding 
of  the  trumpet  in  Matt.  24:  31,  just  as  it  is  in  1  Cor.  15:  52,  and  1  Thess. 
4:  16.  Now  if  we  can  prove  that  Christ,  in  Matt.  24:  31,  did  not  refer  to 
the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  then  it  will  be  proved  that  Paul  in 
ICor.  15:  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  16,  did  not  refer  to  that  trumpet.    This  point 
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might  be  settled  by  simply  appealing  to  the  fast  that  the  trumpet  of  which 
Christ  speaks  was  to  sound  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  the  destmc- 1 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  when  tie  I 
prophecy  was  uttered ;  (see  ver.  29  &  34 ;)  whereas  the  seventh  trumpet «.{  : 
the  Apocalypse  is  confessedly  to  be  referred  to  a  far  later  period.      But  Mr. 
Bush,  like  many  others,  has  a  way  of  evading  the  force  of  the  declaration— 
'  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'     Because  a  ' 
long  tract  of  time  is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  parallel  passage   in  Luke 
21:  24,  (viz.  i  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  during  which  the  holy  city  is  to  be 
trodden  down,)  he  feels  at  liberty  to  except  from  the  above  declaration  any  : 
of  the  items  going  before  it,  which  ho  chooses  to  place  beyond  the  time  of  a 
generation  from  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry.     We  will  therefore  adopt  I 
another  method  of  proof.     In  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  Revelation  we  have  i 
a  description  of  Christ's  second  coming  entirely  parallel  to  the  prediction  in 
Matt.  24.     It  concludes,  as  the  latter  does,  with  an  announcement  of  the 
ingathering  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  7th 
chapter.     Of  course  the  trumpet,  which  Christ  makes  the  signal  of  the  gath- 
ering, is  included,  though  it  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  transactions  of  John's 
vision.     Its  place  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  chapter.     Now  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  of  the  two  chapters  in  question,  take  place  at  the  successive 
opening  of  the  first  six  seals.     The  appearing  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  elect  belong  to  the  sixth  seal.     Tho  trumpet  therefore  of 
which  Christ  speaks  in  Mcitt.  24:  31,  sounded  in  the  interval  between  the 
gixth  and  seventh  seals.     This  was  before  the  sounding  of  any  of  the  seven 
trumpets  of  John's  Vision.     It  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal, 
that  the  angels  having  tho  seven  trumpets  4  prepared  themselves  to  sound/ 
Sec  chap.  8:  1,  2.     Thus  it  is  proved  that  Paul's  '  last  trump'  was  separa- 
ted from  tho  seventh  trumpet  of  Rev.  11:  15,  by  the  whole  interval  between 
tho  sixth  seal  and  tho  final  period  of  judgment,  i.  e.  by  more  than  the  whole 
time  occupied  by  all  the  trumpets.     This  demonstration  must  hold  good  till 
it  is  shown  that  Matt.  24,  and  Rev.  6  and  7,  do  not  refer  to  the  same  events 
And  the  same  period  of  time.     This  can  never  be  done. 

Why  then  docs  Paul  call  the  signal  of  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  the i  last 
trump  ?'  Simply  because  it  was  the  last  trump  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  were  called  the  *  laut  days ;'  not  as  being  the  last  days  of  the  world's 
existence,  for  tho  '  times  of  the  Gfentiles'  were  to  follow ;  but  as  being  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  axon.  The  trumpet  which  gathered  the  elect  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  *  last  trump'  of  Judaism,  and  immedi- 
ately preceded  a  resurrection  and  judgment,  i.  e.  a  consummation  of  destiny 
to i  many.'  Afterwards,  during  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  another  scries  of 
trumpets  were  to  sound ;  and  the  last  of  these  is  the  signal  of  another  and 
final  resurrection  and  judgment. 

Having  thus  found  that  the  i  last  trump'  was  to  sound  immediately  after 
ihc  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  made  plain  that  Paul's  statement  o(  the 
order  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  15:  23,  places  the  rising  of  *  them  that 
are  Christ's/  at  the  very  time  where  Daniel  places  tho  'awaking  of  many/ 
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Christ  says,  *  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alivd 
for  evermore,  Amen  ;  and  liave  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death*  Rev.  1:  18. 
One  who  has  the  key  of  an  enclosure,  has  the  command  of  it,  and  can  release 
those  who  are  held  captive  in  it.  The  evident  import  of  the  above  words,  is, 
that  Christ,  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  has  obtained  the  command  of  the 
two  enclosures  denominated  hell  and  death,  so  that  he  has  power  to  release 
their  prisoners.  The  word  translated  hell,  is  hades  in  the  original,  and  simply 
signifies  the  abode  of  the  dead.  In  1  Cor.  15:  55  it  is  translated  grave, 
which,  if  it  is  understood  as  referring  to  spirits  instead  of  bodies,  is  a  better 
rendering  than  hell.  Hades  is  not  necessarily  a  place  of  punishment,  as  hell 
is  usually  understood  to  be. 

Paul  says,  4  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living?  Rom.  14:  9.  We  regard  this  as  entirely 
parcllel  to  the  former  text.  It  declares  the  effect  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection. That  effect  is  the  acquirement  of  the  command  of  the  two  great 
departments  of  humanity,  the  living  and  the  dead.  To  be  the  Lord  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have  the  keys  of  hades  and  of 
death.  Hades  is  the  enclosure  of  the  dead ;  and  by  having  its  key,  Christ 
is  Lord  of  the  dead.  It  follows  then  that  death  is  the  enclosure  of  the  living. 
This  will  not  seem  incongruous  if  we  substitute  for  death,  the  word  mortality. 
This  world  is  properly  the  world  of  mortality.  *  Through  fear  of  death  men 
are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.'  They  are  always  exposed  to  death. 
Their  life  is  in  fact  a  protracted  death.  When  they  are  dead  they  pass  out 
of  the  enclosure  of  mortality  into  a  state  that  is  not  exposed  to  death.  The 
4  king  of  terrors'  reigns  over  this  world  only — not  over  hades. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words  death  and  hell  will  be  confirmed  by  refer- 
ence to  another  parallel  passage,  viz.  1  Cor.  15:  51 — 55.  Paul  says,  *  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ;  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shaS 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.'  Here  we  have  a  predic- 
ted manifestation  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead — that  he  has  tne  keys  of  hades  and  mortality.  In  raising  the  dead,  he 
would  prove  that  he  had  the  key  of  hades ;  in  changing  the  living  from  a 
mortal  to  an  immortal  state,  he  would  prove  that  he  had  the  key  of  mortality r 
and  could  release  its  prisoners.  Accordingly  Paul,  in  view  of  this  twofold 
manifestation  of  Christ's  Lordship,  breaks  forth  in  exultation  thus :  i  0  death,, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?'  The  designations  here 
given  to  the  two  great  enclosures  which  Christ  was  to  open  at  his  coming, 
are  the  very  same  with  those  in  the  passage  first  cited,  Rev.  1:  18.  As 
Christ  says  he  has  the  key  of  death,  so  Paul  exclaims  '  0  death  where  is  thy 
sting  V  with  manifest  reference  to  the  predicted  defeat  of  death  by  the  change 
of  the  living  saints.  As  Christ  says  he  has  the  key  of  hades,  so  Paul  exclaims, 
i  0  hades,  where  is  thy  victory '?  with  manifest  reference  to  the  release  of 
the  dead. 
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It  i>  plainly  implied  in  the  fact  tliat  Christ  obtained  the  keys  of  mortality  f 
and  hades  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  that  these  enclosures,  or  rather  the  * 
one  great  enclosure  in  which  they  are  subdivisions,  had  never  before  been 
opened.     If  any  of  the  human  race  ever  came  out  of  the  death-and-hades 
prison,  before  Christ  obtained  its  key, — if  there  was  any  other  way  than  ■ 
through  the  door  which  his  death  and  resurrection  opened,  by  which  men 
might  'climb  up'  into  heaven,  what  need  was  there  of  his  obtaining  the  key  • 
at  such  a  cost  ? 

Men  had  indeed  passed  and  repassed  from  one  of  the  great  apart- 
ments to  the  other,  in  various  ways,  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  By 
natural  death,  the  mass  of  mankind  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
successively  passing  from  mortality  into  hades.  In  two  instances  at  least— 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah — this  transit  had  taken  place  by  a  miraculous  pro- 
cess without  natural  death.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  persons  passed 
into  any  other  abode  than  that  which  is  common  to  the  dead.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  their  case  was  the  extraordinary  manner  of  the  passage.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  that  of  Lazarus,  the  dead  had're turned 
from  hades  into  mortality.  They  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  dead  were  to  rise  at  the  coining  of  Christ ;  for 
they  resumed  their  mortal  bodies,  and  therefore  only  re-entered  the  enclosure 
of  mortality. 

There  is  then  no  evidence,  either  from  the  cases  of  those  who  were  trans- 
lated, or  of  those  who  were  raised  to  life,  that  the  door  of  the  dcath-and-hades 
prison  was  ever  opened  till  Christ  obtained  the  key.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  all  men,  previous  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  were  detained,  either  in  mortality  or  in  hades.  We  will  rest 
the  ease  for  the  present  on  two  texts,  viz.,  the  words  of  Christ — 'JVtf  man 
hath  ttun  nihil  up  to  heaven  J  (John  3: 13,)  and  the  words  of  Peter — i  David 
i«  not  tittrmli'U  into  the  heaven*.'  Acts  2:  34.  Mr.  Bush  rejects  the  natural 
meaning  of  these  texts,  and  reduces  them  to  mere  denials  i  o{^pullicJ  official 
and  t/lvriou*  ascension,  like  that  of  Christ/  This  gloss  is  wholly  unauthorised. 
Indeed  we  see  not  why  Mr.  I>ush  should  conceive  that  he  has  any  occasion 
for  it :  for  he  himself  teaches  in  one  of  the  extracts  which  we  have  cited  in 
the  preceding  article,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  detained  in  a  state 
of '  itnpertWt  happiness'  called  paradise,  and  were  *  not  in  heaven'  previous 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  So  that  whether  these  texts  teach  the  doctrine 
or  not,  he  admits,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  that  no  man  had  ascended  to 
heaven  at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 

But  it  can  be  shown  that  Peter,  in  saying  that  *  David'had'norascended 
into  the  heavens,'  meant  that  he  was  still  in  hades.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  leading  promise  which  Peter  is  commenting  upon  in  the  passage  in 
question,  is  that  contained  in  the  27th  verse — *  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'  This,  he 
insists,  must  be  applied  to  Christ,  because  the  facts  in  David's  case  do  not 
admit  of  its  application  to  liim.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Obviously  these,  viz : 
David  is  dead  and  buried,  and  has  never  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  (See  vcr.  21*.)    This  state  of  things  in  the  case  of  David  stands 
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Opposed  to  both  parts  of  the  promise.  His  soul  is  left  in  hades,  and  Ids  flesh 
has  seen  corruption.  In  another  discourse,  where  Paul  argues  from  this 
promise  in  the  same  way,  (see  Acts  13:  35 — 37,)  he  quotes  only  the  last 
part  of  it, «  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  tliine  holy  one  to  see  conniption,'  and  then 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  David,  by  simply  affirming  that  he  *  saw 
corruption/  But  Fetcr  quotes  the  whole  of  it,  and  affirms  by  plain  implica- 
tion, not  only  that  David's  body  had  seen  conniption,  but  that  his  soul  was 
left  in  hades,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  ascended  into  the  heavens.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  the  Jews  in  Peter's  time  did  believe  that  all  the  dead  were 
in  hades,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day ;  and  in  his  argument  on 
the  promise  in  question,  he  manifestly  assumed  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
David's  body  saw  conniption.    (Sec  Jahn's  Archaeology,  §314,  §318.) 

In  affirming  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  not  ascended  to  heaven, 
but  were  detained  in  hades  till  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  denying  their  ultimate  salvation,  or  as  teaching  that  they  went 
to  lull,  in  the  English  sense  of  that  word.  The  paradise  into  which  Christ 
and  the  thief  went  on  the  day  of  their  death,  is,  as  Mr.  Bush  suggests,  in 
hades.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  we  perceive  that  Abra- 
ham, though  he  was  in  the  same  world  with  the  tonnentcd  sinner,  was  in  a 
Very  different  region  of  that  world,  and  in  a  very  different  state. 

The  Bible  almost  uniformly  characterizes  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
hades,  as  a  state  of  sleep.  (See  Dan.  12:  2,  1  Cor.  15:  51,  &c.)  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  they  arc  in  a  state  of  literal  dormancy  or  un- 
consciousness, for  we  have  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  meaning 
13,  that  as  a  person,  in  ordinary  sleep,  is  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  sense, 
and  exercises  his  consciousness  and  activity,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  in  an  in- 
ward subjective  sphere,  so  the  dead  arc  withdrawn  from  the  material  world, 
and  exercise  their  consciousness  and  activity  in  a  sphere  which,  with  reference 
to  the  material  world,  is  inward  and  subjective.  Thcv  arc  in  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  instead  of  the  body.  Their  operation  on  the  surface  ceases  at  death. 
Their  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  visible  activity  of  this  world,  and  opposed  to  the 
perfect  activity  of  the  final  resurrection.  Christ,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
dead,  may  be  said  to  have  been  asleep  while  he  was  in  hades.  His  activity 
in  this  world  ceased.  But  when  he  arose  out  of  hades  and  ascended  to  the 
Father,  lie  assumed  the  government  of  heaven  and  earth,  i.  e.,  entered  upon 
a  career  of  activity" in  both  an  inward  and  an  outward  sphere.  So  the  saints, 
while^they  are  in  hades,  are  asleep  as  being  confined  to  an  inward  sphere ; 
but  when  they  come  forth  into  the  resunection,  they  become  active  again  in 
the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  world. 

They  are  said  to  4  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,7  because  their  abode, 
happy  though  it  be,  is  not  in  heaven,  but  in  hades,  which  is  the  inner  region 
of  the  world  of  matter,  and  accordingly  is  called 4  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth/ 
(Eph.  4:  9,)  and  *  the  heart  of  the  earth.'  Matt.  12:  40.  It  is  in  this  sense 
also  that  they  are  said  to  be  4  in  their  graves.'  John  5:  28. 

Now  we  hold  with  Mr.  Bush,  that  the  resurrection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
corrupted  material  bodies,  and  that  the  dead  enter  into  hades  and  exist  there 
in  those  spiritual  bodies  which  are  to  be  raised.    But  is  this  the  resurrection  V 
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Is  tho  mere  possession  of  spiritual  lilies,  or  the  disenpigoment  of  those  1>* 
dies  from  their  earthly  tenements,  or  the  mere  natural  vitality  of  those  bodies 
without  reference  to  the  quickening  of  Gud  or  to  the  sphere  in  which  they 
exwt,  to  he  considered  arising  from  the  (load?     We  say,  Xo.     The  inner  ', 
bodv,  or  what  Mr  15.  calM  the  '  spiritual  «icnn,*  may  he  conceived  to  enter  a  ; 
State  at  death,  not  a  whit  moro  favorable*  to  its  vitality  than  the  atmosphere   i 
of  this  world     The  quickum;*  of  the  seed  depends  not  upon  its  own  capability 
of  i»erniiiiatiiiir,  hut  on  the  soil  and  atmosphere  into  which  it  falls,   on  the 
sunshine  and  rain  which  are  sent  upon  it.      All  the  evidence  we  have  on  the 
subject  goes  to  prove  that  hades  is  no  more  favorable  to  the  quickening  of 
spiritual  bodies,  than  this  world.     Mortality  and  hades  are  classed  together 
in  the  Bible  as  twin-states,  equally  remote  from  the  world  of  resurrection-life. 
All  tho  inhabitants  of  hades,  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  are  alive, 
have  consciousness  and  activity,  and  in  this  sense  arc  in  an  amistasis.     They 
aro  not  dead  in  the  &idduccan  sense  of  non-existence.     The  righteous  in 
hades  doubtless  have  a  degree  of  xnirilwd  life,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
saints  in  this  world  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  in  their  condition  ait) 
raised  for  above  the  wicked,     hi  this  special  sense  they  may  be  said  to  he 
In  an  anttntim*^  i.  e.  they  xitnul  up  from  the  miserable  state  of  those  in  Ge- 
henna.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Christ  had  this  kind  of  (oiastasis  in 
view  when  he  proposed  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  to  the  JSadducees  as  in- 
stances of  a  resurrection.     They  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  resurrection,  just 
as  believers  in  this  world  are,  but  not  in  the  resurrection. 

What  then  is  Tin-:  resurrection  ?     We  may  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
by  tracing  the  process  of  Christ's  rising.     When  ho  died,  his  spiritual  body 
Was  disengaged  from  its  material  tenement,  and  he  entered  hades.     He  was 
in  *t!io  heart  of  the  earth'  three  days.     Now,  according  to  Mr.  I>*s  theory, 
ho  roso  from  the  dead  as  soon  as  he  died,  and  was  in  the  true  resurrection 
during  those  three  days!     Is  this  the  Bible  account?     Not  at  all.     After 
throo  days  hades  gave  him  up, 4  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
Holdonofit.'     Here  commenced  his  resurrection.     The  first  step  of  his  as- 
cent was  a  rising  out  of  that  world  where  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were — 
nay,  out  of  paradise  itself,  for  that,  is  a  part  of  hades !     This  was  not  a  mere 
disengagement  of  his  spiritual  body  from  its  earthly  vehicle,  but  a  change  of 
worlds,  a  disengagement  of  his  spiritual  body  and  his  soul  from  the  place  where 
Uien  'sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.'     The  process  did  not  end  here.     He 
had  ascended  out  of  hades  and  had  got  its  key.     But  he  had  returned  to  his 
material  body,  and  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  dwelt,  i.  c.  to  mortality.     It  re- 
mained for  him  to  hurst  the  barriers  of  this  world  and  ascend  to  the  Father. 
The  life  which  hades  could  not  hold,  was  strong  enough  to  change  his  mate- 
rial  body  and  assimilate  ir  to  tho  spiritual,  as  was  proved  by  his  assuming 
invisibility  and  entering  apartments  whose  doors  were  shut,  at  will.     Finally 
Wtrlh  could  not  hold  him,  and  he  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  God.* 

•  WVjmlm*  (li:il  thin  w:is  the  order  in  which  lie  obtained  the  eommnnd  of  the  two 
Jfretit  PiieloixureN,  from  the  peeti!i:ir  phraseology  of  Rom.  14:  9.  'Christ  both  died,  nnd 
*i»*<\  nnd  revived,  ( i.  v.  lived  n^iin,]  thai  he  n.ii^lit  be  Lord  both  of  the  dend  nnd  the 
llvinir.  An  it  wiin  hi*  death  thnt  i?nve  him  the  command  of  the  dead,  so  it  appears  from 
Mm*  iMiirtinire,  thut  it  waa  hit*  rising  nud  living  again,  and  not  Jiitf  life  before  death)  that 
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Now  the  reader  will  observe,  that  this  stupendous  transaction  was  not  a 
mere  subjective  change,  a  development  of  Christ's  individual  vitality  accor- 
ding to  the  ordinary  laws  of  germination,  as  Mr.  Bush's  theory  would  make 
it.  Here  is  a  translation,  first  from  hades  to  this  world,  and  then  from  this 
world  to  the  presence  of  God — a  vast  change  of  condition  as  well  as  of  vital* 
ity.  The  scriptures  constantly  ascribe  it  not  to  any  natural  law,  but  to  the 
*  mighty  power  of  God.'  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  universal  rcsurrectioi), 
which  goes  before  the  judgment.  Hades  and  mortality  gave  up  4  many*  of 
their  dead  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  and  shall  give  up  all  their  dead 
at  the  voice  of  the  seventh  trumpet.     Sec  Rev.  20:  12,  13. 

We  may  facilitate  our  conceptions  of  the  resurrection  which  is  to  result 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  its  distinction  from  all  previous  partial 
anastases,  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  hades  and  mortality  to  be  two  apart* 
ments  on  the  same  floor  of  a  house.  Heaven,  or  the  place  of  God's  presence, 
is  the  story  above.  Now  the  resurrection  is  not  a  transit  from  one  of  the 
lower  apartments  to  the  other,  even  though  that  transit  is  made  miraculously. 
as  in  the  case  of  Enoch  and  Elijah :  nor  is  it  a  return  to  one  of  these  apart* 
ments,  after  having  left  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus :  but  it  is  an  ascent  from 
both  of  them  to  the  upper  story,  which  never  took  place  till  Christ — 4  the  firak 
born  from  the  dead' — led  the  way. 

This  ascent  out  of  hades  and  mortality,  so  far  as  the  change  is  objective,  is 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous.  The  same  mighty  power 
that  brought  again  Christ  from  hades,  will  at  last '  draw  all  men  unto  him.* 
John  12:  32.  The  dead  small  and  great  must  stand  before  God;  and  for  that 
purpose  death  and  hell  must  give  them  up.  The  paradise  of  hades  is  not  the 
fin  d  home  of  the  righteous.  They  are  to  be  brought  up  to  judgment,  ancl 
thence  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  So  the  gehenna  oi  hades  is  not 
the  final  home  of  the  wicked.  They  too  are  to  be  brought  up  to  judgment, 
and  thence  pass  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

gave  him  the  command  of  the  living'.  The  order  of  the  words  in  Rev.  1:  18,  favors  the 
same  view :  '  I  am  he  that  livelh,  and  was  dead,  &c. ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hades  and 
of  death.'  Hades  stands  first.  So  in  1  Thess.  4:16,  the  power  oi*  his  resurrection 
takes  effect  first  ou  the  dead  and  then  on  the  living, 
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§53.    OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  VIEWS  OF  THE 

RESURRECTION. 

The  position  which  we  have  assumed  and  maintained  in  our  previous  arti- 
cles, is,  that  the  first  resurrection  (after  that  of  Christ)  occurred  at  the  sec-  j 
ond  advent,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Against  this  k 
the  following  objections  may  he  raised.     1.  In  Matt.  27:  52,  there  is  anao 
count  of  a  resurrection  of  saints  immediately  following  Chris?*  resurrection.  \ 
2.  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  5:  0 — 8,  and  Phil.  1:  2S,  expresses  his  desire  to  leave 
the  body,  that  he  inight  be  present  with  Christ ;  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  ho  looked  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  the  resurrection  at  death.     3. 
Daniel  predicts  an  awaking  of  the  wieked  as  well  as  the  righteous  at  the  first 
resurrection  ;  and  yet  no  specific  account  of  the  resurrection  of  some  to  dam- 
nation appear  in  Matt.  24,  Rev.  6  and  7,  or  in  any  other  New  Testament 
description  of  the  second  advent,  while  in  Rev.  20  it  is  expressly  said  that 

*  the  rest  of  the  dead  [i  e.  all  except  the  saints  that  reigned  with  Christ] 
lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished.' 

Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  stand-point  from 
which  he  will  sec  that  the  passages  on  which  the  above  objections  arc  founded, 
are  ontirely  consistent  with  those  other  passages  on  which  our  theory  of  the 
first  resurrection  rests.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  try  once  more  to  pene- 
trate tho  depths  of  the  interior  world,  and  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 

*  heavenly  places'  (epourania)  which  were  concerned  m  the  changes  effected 
by  the  rseurrection. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  Bible,  that  the  word  heaven  is 
used  in  several  different  senses  by  the  inspired  writers.  Paul  speaks  of  tho 
third  heaven  in  2  Cor.  12:  2;  from  which  expression  it  is  evident  that  a 
scries  of  at  least  three  distinct  heavens  was  recognized  in  his  theory  of  the 
celestial  world.  Without  attempting  at  present  a  full  investigation  of  the 
onranology  of  the  Biblo,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  some  facts  relating  to 
tho  two  heavens  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  transactions  of  the  sec- 
ond advent. 

1.  The  heaven  in  hade*.  We  learn  from  the  subsequent  language  of  Paul 
that  tho  4  third  heaven'  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  12:  2,  is  paradise. 
(See  ver.  4.)  But  paradise  is  the  place  where  Christ  went  with  the  peni- 
tent thief,  on  the  day  of  his  death.  (See  Luke  23:  4:->.)  Ills  resurrection 
did  not  take  place  till  three  days  afterward.  Paradise  therefore  was  not  a 
re*urreetionA\ea\e\\^  but  an  apartment  in  hades,  occupied  by  the  departed 
saints,  who  were  waiting  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  This  is  admitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Mr.  Bush. 

This  intermediate  apartment  was  properly  called  heaven  in  a  relative  sense. 
It  may  be  conceived  of  as  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  worldly  tabernacle, 
as  that  which  the  soul  bears  to  the  body.  It  was  a  state  more  purely  spirit- 
ual, and  therefore  nearer  to  God  than  the  world  of  flesh  aud  blood.  *  As  the 
primary  idea  of  heaven  is  that  of  the  clear  expanse  above  the  earth,  so,  in  a 
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spiritual  view,  any  state  which  is  more  spiritual  and  nearer  to  God  than  that 
of  mortality,  is,  with  reference  to  mortality,  a  hiylier  state,  i.  e.  a  heaven. 
But  it  is  evident  that  paradise  was  not  ^heaven  in  the  absolute  sense,  (1) 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  hades,  i.  e.  in  the  grave — one  of  the  apartments, 
the  key  of  which  Christ  obtained  by  his  death ;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  remain  in  it,  but  ascended  from  it  to  his  final  glory;  (3)  from  the 
fact  that  Christ,  though  he  had  been  in  paradise,  assured  his  disciples  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection  that  he  had  ^not  ascended  to  his  Father ,'  from  which 
it  is  manifest  that  paradise  was  not  the  presence  of  the  Father. 

2.  The  angelic  heaven.  Christ,  in  his  resurrection,  passed  first  from  par- 
adise to  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  he  was  seen  by  the  disciples  for  a 
season,  and  then  ascended  to  the  Father.  As  his  resurrection  was  the  'first- 
fruits  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  saints,  it  is  evident  from  that  sample, 
that  the  presence  of  tlte  Father  is  the  upper  terminus  of  the  resurrection- 
ascent.  Now  the  presence  of  the  Father  is  the  angelic  heaven.  Christ  says 
of  his  little  ones — 'In  heaven,  tlieir  angels  do  alioays  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  wlw  is  in  Iveaven.'*  Matt.  18:  10.  Accordingly  Paul,  in  his  great 
summary  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  specifies 
that  he  was  'justified  in  the  spirit,  [i.  e.  at  his  resurrection,]  and  appeared 
to  angels ,'  [  i.  e.,  took  his  place  in  the  angelic  heaven — the  presence  of  the 
Father.]  1  Tim.  3:  16.  In  exact  harmony  with  this  view,  Christ,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  ultimate  state  of  the  saints,  says, — '  They  who  shall  be  ac- 
counted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  nei- 
ther marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for 
tliey  are  equal  unto  the  angels  ;  and  are  tho  children  of  God,  being  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  resurrection.'  Luke  20:  35,  36. 

The  angelic  heaven,  being  the  presence  of  God,  is  the  highest  apartment 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  therefore  heaven  in  the  absolute  sense.  It  is  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  universe — and  was  represented  by  the  holy  of  holies 
in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.     See  Heb.  9:  3,  12,  24. 

Now  when  we  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  Peter,  that  no  man 
had  ascended  to  heaven  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mean  that  no 
man  had  ascended  to  paradise — the  heaven  of  hades.  That  was  unquestioin 
ably  the  resting-place  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  expressly 
said  that  Elijah  '  went  up  to  heaven'  in  the  sight  of  Elisha ;  (2  Kings  2:  11 ;) 
and  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical  exhibition,  or  as  the  actual 
transit  of  Elijah  to  a  region  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  it  is  in  either  case 
accordant  with  the  relative  position  which  is  assigned  to  paradise  by  the  lan« 
guage  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  12:  4.  The  apostle  was  '  caught  upy  as  was  Elijah, 
What  we  maintain,  is,  that  no  man  had  passed  beyond  the  heaven  of  hades  to 
the  angelic  heaven ;  that  Christ  was  tho  first  who  ascended  from  paradise  to 
the  presence  of  the  Father.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the 
Father,  as  the  terminus  of  the  resurrection  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  tho 
saints,  that  we  affirm  that  there  was  no  resurrection  before  Christ's — that  ho 
was  '  the  first-born  from  the  dead.'  Our  position  is  that  which  Paul  explicitly 
maintains  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  and  often  incidentally  assumes  else- 
where in  that  book,  viz.  that '  the  way  into  the  holiest  [i.  e.  the  presence  of 
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God  or  the  angelic  heaven]  was  not  made  manifest  while  the  first  tabernacle , 
was  standing* — that  Christ  was  the  'forerunner  of  all  saints  in  the  transtwi ; 
to  the  true  heaven  which  is  to  be  their  final  abode.     (See  Hcb.  6:  19,  20.'  t 

As  the  purpose  of  tin*  incarnation,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ'  was  As ! 
atone-incnt  of  man  with  God,  so  one  great  change  iuvolved  in  the  executioe 
of  that  purpose,  was  the  union  of  the  human  heaven  with  the  angelic  heara. 
The  veil  of  the  central  sanctuary  was  to  be  removed.  Man  was  to  be  brought 
op  out  of  hades  and  mortality,  into  the  presence  of  the  Father  and  his  holy  | 
angels.  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  and  by  his  life  and  death  established 
spiritual  connection  with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  humanity.  Then  he 
ascended  to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  thus  completed  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  two  spiritual  corporations  which  were  to  be  brought 
together.  The  question  now  arises.  At  what  time  did  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  angelic  heaven  take  place  ?  We  answer,  At  the  time  when  Christ 
4  came  in  the.  f/lori/  of  his  Father,  with  his  holt/  anfieh,  to  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works.'  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
See  Matt.  10:  27,   L».>:  81. 

From  the  time  of  his  resurrection  till  that  coming,  the  power  wliich  brought 
him  again  from  the  dead  was  working  both  in  this  world  and  in  hades.  We 
know,  by  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  that  the  visible  part  of  the  church  in  ^ 
the  interval  between  Christ's  rising  and  his  second  advent,  were  in  a  species  [ 
of  resurrection.  That  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  sometimes  call 
regeneration  or  the  second  birth,  they  constantly  ascribe  to  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  See  Rom.  0:  4,  Eph.  2:  1 — ti.  As  the  living  and 
the  dead  were  to  be  perfected  and  *  caught  up  together9  at  the  final  scene, 
(sec  ICor.  15:  52,  IThess.  -!:  17,)  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  parallel 
operation  of  the  resurrection-power  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in  the  I 
invisible  part  of  the  church.  The  saints  in  hades  as  well  as  those  in  thif  1 
world,  were  receiving  the  long-promised  new  covenant — the  power  to  become  ; 
the  sons  of  God.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews  Paid  says  of  the  Old  Tcfr  I 
tament  saints,  including  even  Enoch,  and  Moses,  and  Elijah, — *  These  all 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise  :  God 
haviny  provided  some  better  thin*/ for  us,  THAT  THEY  WITHOUT  us  SHOULD 
NOT  be  made  perfect.'  Vcr.  81):  40.  This  is  positive  testimony  to  the  feet 
that  the  new  covenant  (which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  '  the  promise')  was 
not  given  to  the  invisible  church,  till  it  was  given  to  the  apostles  and  their 
followers.  Tho  saints  in  both  apartments  of  humanity  received  the  power  of 
the  resurrection,  and  were  ripened  for  the  second  advent,  together.  They 
that  sowed  and  they  that  reaped,  rejoiced  together  in  the  harvest.  (See  John 
4:  86—88.) 

The  correspondence  of  state  and  progress  which  thus  manifestly  existed 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  part  of  the  church,  allows  us  to  reason 
from  tho  one  to  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  as  there  was  a  partial  resurrec- 
tion of  the  saints  in  this  world  in  the  apostolic  age,  so  there  was  a  partial 
resurrection  of  the  saints  in  hades.  But  on  the  other,  as  that  resurrection, 
in  the  one  case,  was  not  complete  till  the  second  advent,  so  it  was  not  in  the 
other.    And  further,  as  the  tares  and  the  wheat  remained  together  in  the 
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Visible  field  till  the  harvest,  so  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  remained  to- 
gether in  the  invisible  field.  Indeed  we  have  apostolic  authority  for  the  as- 
sertion that '  spiritual  wickedness'  existed  in  the  '  heavenly  places,'  (epou* 
rania^)  and  that  the  man  of  sin  was  revealed,  even  in  '  the  temple  of  God,* 
(which  of  course  stands  on  Mount  Zion  in  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,)  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  time  of  judgment, 
when  4  all  things  that  offend  and  them  that  do  iniquity'  were  to  be  gathered 
out  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  come  to  the  saints,  either  in  mortality  or  hades, 
till  their  resurrection  was  completed  by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.  Pre* 
vious  to  that  time,  Christ,  having  attached  the  power  of  his  resurrection  to 
both  departments  of  humanity,  and  being  '  exalted'  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  was  '  drawing  men  unto  him.'  At  that  time,  the  approximation  of  the 
church,  visible  and  invisible,  having  proceeded  far  enough  for  his  purpose, 
he  descended  into  it  with  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  power  of  all  the 
angels,  judged  and  destroyed  the  man  of  sin,  purged  the  spiritual  Jerusalem 
of  *  the  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean,'  and  ascending  with  it,  presented  it 
as  his  bride  to  the  Father.  Thus  the  human  and  angelic  heavens  became  one. 
With  tlus  outline  before  us,  we  are  prepared  for  an  examination  of  the  three 
objections  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

1.  The  resurrection  of  saints  at  the  time  of  Christ's  rising.  Matt.  27: 
51 — 53.  In  order  that  the  objection  in  this  case  may  have  any  force,  it  must 
be  averred  that  this  was  a  complete  and  final  resurrection.  If  it  was,  then 
some  of  the  saints  rose  before  the  second  coming,  and  Paul's  designation  of  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in  1  Cor.  15:  23 — 52,  1  Thess. 
4:  16,  &c.,is  falsified.  But  to  this  averment  we  reply — There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  saints,  whose  resurrrction  is  in  question,  ascended  to  the  Father.  It 
is  only  said  that  they  c  came  out  of  their  graves  and  went  into  the  holy  city 
and  appeared  unto  many.'  So  far  they  followed  Christ  in  his  ascent.  He 
came  out  of  his  grave,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  appeared  to  many.  But  in 
his  case,  this  was  only  half  of  the  resurrection.  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to 
the  Father  and  taken  his  place  in  the  angelic  heaven.  If  it  were  declared 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  was  received  up  into  glory,  these  saints  were  also 
received  up  with  him,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  entered  the 
resurrection-sanctuary  previous  to  the  second  advent.  But  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  declaration,  we  arc  at  liberty  and  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
general  testimony  of  the  apostles,  which  assigns  the  final  resurrection  of  the 
church,  visible  and  invisible,  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  it  is  asked,  What  was  the  state  of  these  saints  from  the  time  of  their  par- 
tial resurrection  till  the  second  coming,  all  we  need  to  answer,  is,  that  they 
were  in  a  state  intermediate  between  the  repose  of  hades  and  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  That  there  was  such  an  intermediate  state,  is  proved  by  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  Christ. 

2.  PauVs  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Phil.  1:  21—23,  2  Cor. 
6:  6 — 8.  The  objection  is,  that  the  apostle  evidently  expected  to  enter 
fully  the  resurrection  state  at  once,  on  leaving  the  body.  But  the  reader 
will  perceive,  on  examining  the  passages  on  which  this  objection  is  founded, 
that  there  is  no  distinct  declaration  of  any  such  expectation.     The  '  gain' 
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which  he  looked  for  in  (lying,  was  not  immediate  admittance  to  the  glory  a 
the  Father  and  the  holy  angels,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  Chrk 
Now  if  it  is  in  any  way  supposable  that  there  was  a  more  full  enjoyment  c; 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  intermediate  abode  of  the  disembodied  saiis 
than  there  was  in  tills  world,  (though  neither  of  these  apartments  was  At 
resurrection-sanctuary,)  we  can  allow  a  iidl  meaning  to  Paul's  words,  aiad 
yet  maintain  that  he  did  not  expect  the  full  resurrection  till  the  second  cod- 
ing. And  we  are  hound  to  seek  for  such  a  method  of  conciliation ;  k 
without  it  the  apostle  contradicts  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  unequivocally  a&i 
repeatedly  affirms  elsewhere  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  At 
change  of  the  living,  was  to  take  place  at  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  a; 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  passages  now  in  question  are 
doubtful,  since  they  speak  not  distinctly  of  the  resurrection,  but  only  of  th« 
presence  of  Christ.  Whereas  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  15:  23,  are  plain  and 
Unmistakable  declarations  that  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  should  take  place 
at  the  second  advent — not  sooner,  nor  later.  The  plain  passages  must  gol- 
em our  construction  of  the  doubtful. 

We  have  said  that  the  paradise  of  hades  was  properly  called  heaven  in  a 
relative  sense,  i.  e.,  as  compared  with  this  world.  It  was  a  state  more  purely 
spiritual,  and  nearer  to  God,  than  that  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  which  Is  suggested  in  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  4  the  dead  in  Christ  rose  first'  at  the  last  trump.  The  resurrection- 
power  took  effect  first  on  those  who  were  in  a  state  nearest  akin  to  it.  The 
church  of  the  disembodied  saints  was  the  touching-point  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
attracting  energy  which  drew  men  up  from  hades  and  mortality.  As  in  the 
individual,  Christ's  spiritual  presence  is  in  the  soul  more  than  in  the  bock; 
bo  in  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  his  spiritual  presence  was  in  the  invisible, 
more  than  in  the  visible  department.  Paul's  wish  then  to  depart  and  be  widi 
Christ,  may  be  understood  us  simply  a  wish  to  pass  from  the  body  to  the  soul 
of  the  church,  where  the  power  of  Christ  was  most  manifested.  Kvon  if  it  is  I 
insisted  that  his  words  refer  to  the  personal  presence  of  Christ,  we  may  sho*  | 
by  help  of  the  same  theory  of  the  disembodied  state,  that  this  is  not  inconsis-  | 
tent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere  concerning  the  resurrection  at  the  secoiid 
coming.  Christ's  personal  presence  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  angelic 
heaven  during  the  apostolic  age.  lie  appeared  to  Paul,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  22:  18.  And  if  he  thus  revisited  mortality,  it  is  g 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  also  appeared  personally  in  the  abode  of  the  disem-  I 
bodied  saints.  Indeed  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  frequent  and 
perhaps  constant  personal  communication  with  paradise,  as  that  was  the  most 
Bpiritual  department  of  the  church,  and  the  point  of  contact  for  his  attraction. 
In  saying  then  that  lie  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  Paul  meant,  at 
the  most,  only  that  he  desired  to  join  the  invisible  church,  with  which  Christ 
\vas  in  personal  communication,  lie  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  that  church 
had  ascended  to  the  Father,  or  that  he  expected  to  enter  the  final  resurrec* 
tion  before  the  second  advent. 

3.  The  silence  of  the  Netv  Testament  in  regard  to  tlie  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  at  the  second  coming.     This  objection  will  disappear,  if  ^ye  keep  in 
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mind  the  leading  idea  of  the  resurrection  which  has  been  brought  to  view  in 
our  previous  outline.  The  resurrection,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
as  pertaining  to  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  a'  transition  from  the 
recesses  of  hades  and  mortality  to  the  presence  of  the  Father  and  hits  holy 
angels.  In  the  case  of  the  righteous,  this  presentation  to  the  Father  is 
followed  by  a  judicial  acquittal  and  an  eternal  residence  in  the  angelic 
heaven.  In  the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  followed  by  condemnation  and 
eternal  banishment  '  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power.*  But  these  diverse  sequences  belong  to  the  judgment.  The  resur- 
rection, i.  e.  introduction  to  the  presence  of  God,  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

Now  let  us  see  if  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  second  coming  do 
not  indicate  that  a  portion  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  God  by  that  event.  In  Rev.  6:  12 — 17,  (which  is  a 
description  of  the  second  coming,  copied  chiefly  from  Matt.  24:  29 — 31,) 
we  are  informed  that,  at  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  man,  '  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  the  great  men,  &c,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks 
of  the  mountains,  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  tJie  throne ,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb?  Here  is  certainly  an  '  awaking  to  shame  and  contempt' — a  com- 
ing forth  '  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'  So  in  2  Thess.  2:  1 — 12, 
(which  relates  to  the  period  when  the  dead  in  Christ  were  to  be  raised  and 
the  living  changed,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  1  Thess.  4: 15 — 17,) 
we  learn  that  the  man  of  sin  was  to  be  'destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's 
coming,'  and  that  they  in  whom  he  worked  his  delusions  were  to  perish  with 
him. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  to  damnation  is  involved 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  to  salvation.  The  same  attracting  energy 
which,  during  the  apostolic  age,  drew  the  church,  visible  and  invisible,  toward 
Christ,  also  necessarily  drew  with  that  church  the  evil  spirits  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  Until  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are  separated,  whatever  is  done 
to  the  wheat  must  also  take  effect  on  the  tares.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  the  tares  were  not  separated  from  the  wheat,  as  we 
have  seen,  till  both  were  brought  up  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Father.  The  very 
object  of  the  judgment,  which  is  subsequent  to  the  resurrection,  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  If  Christ  would  give  rest  to  his  saints, 
he  must  purge  out  from  among  them  '  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that  do 
iniquity  ;'  and  for  tliis  purpose,  he  must  bring  the  mixed  mas?  of  spirits  with 
which  they  are  incorporated,  into  the  blaze  of  his  presence.  The  gold  can  be 
separated  from  the  dross,  only  by  subjecting  both  to  the  action  of  fire.  This 
principle  makes  it  as  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  wicked  entered  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation  at  the  second  coming,  as  that  the  true  church  then  enter- 
ed the  resurrection  of  life. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  statement  in  Rev.  20,  that  *  the  rest  of 
the  dead  [i.  e.  all  except  those  who  had  part  in  the  blessed  resurrection] 
lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished.'  To  this  we  answer — 
The  righteous  only  '  came  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life?  The  wicked 
were  brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  was  their  resurrection.   But 

47 
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they  did  not  enter  into  life*     On  the  contrary,  the  fire  which  purged  tk 

righteous,  destroyed  them,  and  they  were  thenceforth  twice  dead.  They  did 
toot  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,  but  were  judged  and  cast  into  outer 
darkness.  4  The  kingdom  of  heaven,'  says  Christ, 4  is  like  unto  a  net  thil 
was  cast  into  the  sea  [which  represents  the  attracting  power  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection] and  gathered  of  every  kind  ;  which  when  it  was  full  they  drew  tt 
the  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  Hit  bad 
away,  [probably  back  into  the  sea.]  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  (xm, 
[i.  e.  the  Jewish  age.  See  1  Cor.  10:  11,  Heb.  9:  26.]  The  angels  shaB 
come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  * 
into  a  furnace  of  fire.'  Matt.  13:  47 — 50.  The  resurrection  to  damnation  1 
is  not  taken  into  the  account  as  a  form  of  life,  in  Rev.  20.  The  assertion  J 
that i  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,'  simply  means  that  there  was  no  further  j 
awaking  from  the  sleep  of  hades,  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  . 


§  54.  REVIEW  OF  BALLOU  ON  THE  RESURRECTION. 

Having  proved  that  the  *  first  resurrection'  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  it  is  now  time  to  Inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  res- 
urrection since,  and  when  the  final  resurrection  mav  be  expected.  Prof.  Bui, 
and  Adin  Ballon,  have  both  taken  the  position  tnat  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  resurrection  has  been  a  continuous  process,  taking  effect  on 
each  individual  at  death*  Indeed  Mr.  Bush,  with  much  detriment  to  his  eon* 
sistency,  maintains,  on  the  whole,  that  the  resurrection  has  been  a  continuous 
process  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  With  these  theories  we  join  issue, 
and  aver,  1,  that  there  was  no  resurrection  till  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ;  2,  that  there  was  then  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of '  many  ;'  8,  that 
there  has  been  no  resurrection  since ;  and  4,  that  a  simultaneous  gene- 
ral resurrection  of  the  human  race  is  yet  to  come.  The  first  two  of  these 
propositions  wo  have  already  sufficiently  discussed.  The  following  remarks 
on  a  pamphlet  published  by  Adin  Ballon  in  1843,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
continuous  resurrection  was  propounded,  present  the  principal  Bible  evidence 
bearing  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  the  above  averments. 

When  we  have  ascertained  that  the  Second  advent  of  Christ,  with  a  resur* 
rection  and  judgment,  did  certainly  take  place  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  if  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of  the  judgment 
in  two  acts,  and  have  not  in  our  minds  the  evidence  of  a  second  judgment. 
We  very  naturally  hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  have  lived  and  diea 
since  the  period  of  the  second  advent,  have  been  raised  and  judged  succes- 
sively, as  they  entered  the  invisible  world.  They  must  have  part  in  the 
resurrection  and  judgment,  and  we  naturally  ask— If  the  court  of  heaven 
commenced  its  session  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  how  can  they 
be  raised  and  judged  otherwise  than  in  succession  as  they  die  ? 

One  formidable  objection  faces  this  theory  at  the  outset;  viz.  there  is 
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particle  of  direct  evidence  for  it  in  scripture.  It  is  simply  an  inference; 
hough  its  advocates  may  say  it  is  a  reasonable  inference,  yet  in  a  mat- 
)  important,  Bible  reasoners  will  not  be  satisfied  so  far  as  to  foreclose 
*r  investigation,  without  direct  testimony.  We  have  searched  through 
able,  and  through  Mr.  Ballou's  pamphlet,  for  texts  directly  asserting  or 
y  intimating  the  continuation  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  through 
ssive  age«f  and  we  have  found  none.  In  fact,  though  Mr.  Ballou  gives 
prominence  to  this  doctrine  in  his  initial  statement,  he  no  where  pre* 
the  proof  of  it  under  a  distinct  head.  The  nearest  approach  which  we 
in  the  pamphlet  to  the  citation  of  proof  texts  on  this  point,  is  in  the  fol* 
g  instances,  which  occur  incidentally: — 

'he  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  w* 
shall  be  a!ive  at  that  time,  with  all  who  shall  live  afterwards  in  the  flesh,] 
be  changed"  [instantly  at  death  and  enter  the  immortal  state.]   1  Cor.  15: 

I "  Thid  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which 

ive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  [precede 
before]  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
m  [in  the  invisible  world]  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
/ith  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  [from 
Iter  that  time]  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  [on  the  earth]  shall  [at  the 
;nt  of  our  death,  without  sleeping  at  all,  or  descending  like  the  dead  of  all 
>ges  into  hades]  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  ;  [the  im. 
il  state  ;]  and  so  shall  wb  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

is  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  texts  to  a  theory  previously  assumed, — > 
lir  proof  of  that  theory.  We  cannot  at  all  admit  the  legitimacy  of  tho 
polations. 

wing  proved  that  Christ  came  and  commenced  the  judgment  at  the 
action  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Ballou's  inference  is,  that  with  reference  to 
quent  generations  that  judgment  was  continuous.  But  there  is  room 
w  other  inferences.  We  may  suppose  first  that  the  subsequent  genera* 
have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  judgment ;  or  secondly,  that  there 
be  another  distinct  judgment  for  those  generations,  at  the  end  of  the 
is  of  the  Gentiles.'  Even  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  improbable  as 
aas  as  much  scripture  proof  in  its  favor  as  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
it  is,  none  at  all.  But  the  second  supposition— that  of  a  second  judg- 
—wo  may  confidently  assert,  before  entering  the  field  of  Bible  proof,  is 
ist  as  probable,  in  itself  considered,  as  the  supposition  of  a  continuous 
aent.  If  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and 
ile  dispensations,  with  the  fact  proved  that  Christ  came  to  judgment  at 
estruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  infer  with  strong  confidence  that  there 
1  be  a  second  distinct  judgment.  Our  reasoning  would  run  thus:  The 
nent  is  like  a  harvest,— the  speedy  gathering  of  fruits  that  have  been  long 
ing.  The  Jewish  nation  was  the  field  which  God  cultivated  for  two 
and  years.  At  the  judgment  of  the  second  advent  that  field  was  reaped, 
the  Gentiles  came  under  a  similar  process  of  cultivation,  Now  which 
st  rational,  to  suppose  that  the  reapers  would  be  kept  at  work  on  this 
d  field  through  seedtime  and  summer,  till  harvest,— or  that  the  reaping 

1  be  deferred,  as  in  toe  former  case,  for  two  tbotmnd  years,  (or  tiW 
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abouts,')  till  the  grain  should  bo  ripe,  and  then  be  done  all  at  once  ?  Or  if 
we  compare  the  judgment  to  a  reckoning,  and  settlement  of  accounts,  there 
is  a  manifest  propriety  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  judgments,  one  for 
the  Jews  and  the  other  for  the  Gentiles ;  since  the  accounts  of  these  two  par- 
ties arc  very  different,  and  one  of  them  only  commenced  special  dealingB 
with  God  at  the  time  when  the  other  was  called  to  settlement.  We  admit, 
all  tins  is  no  proof  ',  but  it  is  ground  of  presumption,  which  in  our  view  givei 
the  theory  of  two  judgments  the  advantage  over  that  of  one  protracted  judg- 
ment, even  if  the  former  were,  like  the  latter,  unsustained  by  direct  scripture  | 
testimony. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  Bible.  And  first,  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
the  book  of  Revelations.  Mr.  Ballou,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lardner,  re- 
gards that  book  as  of  doubtful  authority.  Of  course,  he  admits  that  it  men/ 
be  a  part  of  the  true  word  of  God.  Yet  he  sets  up  a  theory  which  is  confes- 
sedly at  variance  with  that  book,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  pamphlet : 

"  Objection. — Your  doctrine  sets  aside  the  « first  resurrection,'  and  the  mil 
lennium,  predicted  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Revelations.  Answer. — It  does;  bat 
it  holds  forth  a  *  resurrection  of  the  just/  and  an  ultimate  reign  of  righteousness, 
far  more  excellent  and  glorious  than  any  described  in  that  chapter." 

Now  our  theory  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  book  of  Revelations.  Of  course, 
whatever  weight  of  evidence  there  is  in  favor  of  the  canonicity  of  that  book, 
is  in  favor  of  our  theory,  and  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Ballou's.  The  doc- 
trine of  two  judgments  is  certainly  true,  if  the  Apocalypse  is  an  inspired 
book ;  and  it  may  be  true — as  we  shall  soon  show — if  that  book  is  a  forgery. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  book  should  be  proved  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  Mr.  Ballou's  doctrine  must  be  false.  This  view  of  the  matter  at  least 
strengthens  the  presumption  and  advantage  we  have  before  gained  for  oar 
doctrine.     We  have  a  very  important  may  be  on  our  side. 

But  Mr.  Ballou  thinks  we  build  too  exclusively  on  this  doubtful  book,  and 
insists  that  the  current  of  the  other  inspired  writings  is  against  us.  After 
the  remark  above  quoted,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  It  must  be  considered  that  this  is  the  only  chapter  in  all  the  Bible  which 
even  intimates  that  a  part  of  the  dead  are  to  rise  one  thousand  years  before  the 
rest ;  or  that  there  is  to  be  a  thousand  years  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ ;  or 
that  Satan  is  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  a  thousand  years,  and  afterwards  loosed  for 
a  season  before  the  general  resurrection.  The  ancient  prophets  say  no  such 
thing — Christ  hints  no  such  thing.  The  other  New  Testament  writers  do  not 
lisp  it.*  But  it  is  contrary  to  their  uniform  representations  of  the  resurrection 
and  final  judgment." 

If  we  understand  the  purport  of  this,  it  places  the  book  of  Revelations  in 
positive  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible  ;  of  course,  it  makes  it  worse  than 
a  doubtful  book.  But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  redeem  its  character.  We 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Ballou  on  the  ground  he  has  chosen,  and  rest  our  case  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible  without  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  24th  and  25th  of  Matthew,  describes  two  distinct 
judgments.  The  first  judgment  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  second  advent.     '  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
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those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  ....  and  then  shall  appear  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  man ;  .  .  .  .  and  he  shall  send  liis  angels  with  a  great  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  shall  gather  together  liis  elect  from  the  four  winds, 
from  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.'  Matt.  24: 29-31.  This  cannot  be  a 
continuous  gathering,  extending  thro'  the  ages  of  the  Son's  regency,  because 
Christ  says  immediately  after — 4  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these 
tilings  be  fulfilled.'  The  fact  that  it  was  a  temporary,  and  not  a  continuous 
gathering,  is  also  manifest  from  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  chapter.  i  Then  [i.  e.  at  the  second  advent]  shall  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins  which  took  their  lamps  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  .  .  .  And  while  they  [the  foolish  virgins] 
went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with 
him  to  the  marriage,  and  tJie  door  was  shut.'  Matt.  25:  1, 10.  This  plainly 
teaches  that  the  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  his  second  advent,  would 
be  accessible  only  for  a  short  season.  They  that  were  then  ready,  went  in 
unto  the  privileges  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  rest  were  excluded.  i  The 
door  was  shut.'  Here  manifestly  was  the  end  of  the  first  judgment.  In  the 
31st  verse  following,  Christ  introduces  a  second  judgment.  *  When  the  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  .  .  .  [having  gathered  in  the  elect]  he  shall 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  [and  the  twelve  apostles,  with  those  that 
were  ready  at  the  first  gathering,  shall  sit  with  him,  see  Matt.  19:  28, 1  Cor. 
6:  2  ;]  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another.  .  .  .  Then  [after  these  great  preparatory  transac- 
tions, which  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  period  of  tho  Son's  regency,]  shall 
he  say,  Come,  ye  blessed,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  depart,  ye  cursed.'  Matt.  25: 
31 — 46.  Here  at  last  the  door  of  the  marriage  supper  is  again  opened  to 
them  that  are  ready,  and  again  shut  against  tho  foolish  virgins.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  this  same  discourse  Christ  pointed  his  disciples  for- 
ward to  the  long  period  of  '  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  (Luke  21:  24,)  which 
must  necessarily  precede  the  '  gathering  of  all  nations  before  his  throne,'  we 
think  he  at  least '  hints'  at  a  series  of  events  corresponding  to  those  described 
in  the  20th  of  Revelations — viz.,  a  primary  resurrection  of '  the  elect,  a  long 
interval  in  which  '  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,'  (the  door  was  shut,)  and 
a  final  gathering,  resurrection  and  judgment  of  alienations. 

2.  Paul  describes  the  resurrection  in  exact  accordance  with  the  testimony 
of  Christ.  '  Every  man  [shall  be  raised]  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first- 
fruits  ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  ['  the  elect'  spoken  of  in  Matt.  24: 
31]  at  his  coming ;  then  [i.  e.  next]  cometh  the  end  [of  the  resurrection, 
i.  e.  the  final  resurrection,]  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father ;'  [i.  e.  after  his  mediatorial  reign.]  1  Cor.  15:  2S — 28.  Here  are 
three  items.  The  particle  wilich  separates  the  third  from  the  second,  has 
the  same  force  as  that  wliich  separates  the  second  from  the  first.*     Now  it  is 

*  The  word  translated  then  is  eita,  and  that  translated  qftencard,  in  the  23d  verse,  is 
epcita.  Eita  is  the  word  translated  then  in  1  Tim.  2:  13.  'Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve.'  So  it  occurs  twice  in  Mark  4:  28.  '  First  the  blade,  fhm  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.'  in  1  Cor.  12:  28,  both  of  the  words  whieh  designate  the  succession  in 
1  Cor.  15:  24,  occur  in  exactly  the  same  order.  *God  hath  set  in  the  church,  first, 
apostles;  secondly,  prophets;  thirdly,  teachers;  qf toward  [eptita]  miracles;  then  [eitej 
gifts  of  healing/  Ac.    Compare  with  this  the  passage  in  question :— •  Christ  the  first- 
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undeniable  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  transaction  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  second  advent,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  With  equal  reason,  the  language  of 
Paul  requires  us  to  distinguish  between  the  resurrection  of  the  second  advent 
and  the  final  resurrection ;  and  to  place  the  long  interval  of  the  mediatorial 
reign  between  them.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  as  we  have  already 
discussed  it  at  some  length.  (See  the  article  on  *  The  Millennium/  p.  334.) 
We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Paul  at  least  '  lisps'  something  about  two  res- 
urrections :  and  when  we  consider  that  he  also  foresaw  and  predicted  the 
*  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  (Rom.  11:  25,)  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that, 
in  his  own  mind,  he  placed  the  two  resurrections  in  an  order  and  relation 
somewhat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  20th  of  Revelations. 

Here  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  two  representations  we  have  examined, 
(Matt.  24  &  25,  and  1  Cor.  15,)  are  the  only  instances  in  which  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  (excepting,  of  course,  the  revelator,)  undertake  to 
give  a  complete  prophetical  detail  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment.  All  the 
evidence,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  bears  on  the  point,  confirms 
Revelations  20th. 

3.  Several  of  the  prophets  describe  two  judgments.  (1)  In  the  12th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  we  have  an  account  of  a  resurrection  of i  many,'  (not  of 
all  mankind,)  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  great  tribulation — 
not  continuously  through  many  ages.  According  to  Mr.  BaJlou's  own  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  this  resurrection  was  to  be  '  finished  within  three  and 
a  half  literal  years  from  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See  ver.  7. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Daniel's  language  plainly  characterizes  this  as  dis- 
tinctively a  Jewish  resurrection.  *  At  that  time,  thy  people  shall  be  deliver- 
ed,' &c.  Ver.  1.  In  two  previous  instances  (Dan.  2:  44,  &  7:  26)  he 
describes  another  judgment,  which  comes  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  which  manifestly  pertains  to  all  nations.  (2)  Joel,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  second  chapter  cursorily  describes  the  judgment  of  the  second  ad- 
vent and  the  deliverance  of  i  the  elect.'  In  the  third  chapter,  he  predicts 
specifically  the  gathering  of  all  nations  and  the  final  judgment,  after  the  'times 
of  the  Gentiles.'  (3)  Zachariah,  in  his  13th  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  14th,  predicts  the  events  of  Christ's  ministry  and  the  apostolic  age,  ter- 
minating in  the  first  resurrection  and  judgment,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Gentiles,  ter- 
minating in  another  judgment ;  after  which  *  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth.'     Ver.  3—9. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  who 
fairly  masticate  and  digest  them,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  20th  chapter  of 
Revelations  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  *  uniform  representations'  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

fruits;  afterward  [epata]  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  bis  coming ;  then  [eito]  the  end.' — 
The  word  cometh  is  interpolated  in  the  translation.  That  perhaps  contributes  to  raise 
a  false  distinction  between  the  third  item  and  the  other  two.  It  is  clear  from  the  above 
examples,  and  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  eila  has  the  same  force  as 
epeita,  and  marks  off '  the  end*  from  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  coming,  exactly  as  epcitn 
marks  off  the  latter  from  Christ's  resurrection.  Prof.  Stuart  has  endorsed  this  view,  in 
his  late  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  j  and  be  is  deep  enough  in  Greek  to  be  good 
authority  in  such  a  matter. 


$  55.  THE  CONNECTION  OF  REGENERATION  WITH  THE 

RESURRECTION. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  our  writings,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to 
prove  that  the  New  Testament  constantly  ascribes  regeneration  to  the  power 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  If  any  need  proof  on  this  point,  they  may  be  referred 
to  Itom.  6:  5—10,  2  Cor.  5:  14—17,  Eph.  1:  19,  20,  Col.  2:  12, 13. 
From  these  and  many  other  passages  it  is  evident  that  regeneration  t«,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  and  is  effected  by  the  same  power 
that  finally  raises  the  body  to  immortal  glory.  In  the  primitive  church  the 
resurrection  of  the  spirit  was  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  complete  resur- 
rection at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  After  his  own  resurrection,  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  resurrection-power  on  the  church, 
Christ  delayed  his  personal  advent  forty  years,  manifestly  because,  in  right 
order,  the  spirit  should  first  be  quickened,  and  afterward  the  body  :  and  the 
resurrection-power  could  best  take  effect  on  the  spirit  through  the  truth,  in 
the  absence  of  Christ,  while  its  complete  effect  on  the  body  required  his  per- 
sonal presence.  Thus  the  resurrection  at  the  second  advent  was  '  but  the 
completed  issue*  of  the  spiritual  quickening  which  preceded  it  during  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

Assuming  then  that  a  ministration  of  regeneration  is  the  inseparable  ante- 
cedent of  a  resurrection,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  find  the  points  on  the 
chart  of  time  where  resurrections  have  occurred  or  shall  occur,  we  have  only 
to  ascertain  where  there  has  been  or  is  to  be  a  ministration  of  regeneration 
going  before.  Wherever  we  see  the  fig-tree  of  spiritual  life  budding,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  summer  of  the  resurrection  is  near.  With  this  rule  for  our 
guidance,  we  may  safely  say  at  once  that  there  was  no  resurrection  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Regeneration,  as  a  doctrine,  or  as  a  fact,  was  not  devel* 
oped  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  we  have  fully  shown  in  the 
article  on  the  Second  Birth,  p.  223.  The  simple  truth  that  regeneration  is 
effected  by  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  any  were  ever  born  of  God  till  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  unless  we 
commit  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  effect  may  precede  its  cause.  As 
there  was  no  regeneration  under  the  first  covenant,  so,  according  to  our  rule, 
there  was  no  resurrection. 

During  the  apostolic  age  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  developed,  and 
men  were  born  of  God.  Accordingly  the  first  resurrection  occurred  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  So  far  we  advance,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
with  reference  to  regeneration  and  the  resurrection,  under  the  safe  guidance 
of  the  Bible. 

We  are  now  to  try  the  question  whether  there  has  been  any  resurrection 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  inquiring  whether  there  has  been  a 
ministration  of  regeneration  since  that  event.  In  this  inquiry,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  direct  evidence,  unless  it 
be  to  its  prophecies ;  and  these,  though  we  find  them  coincident  with  our 
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view  of  the  subject,  may  be  thought  too  doubtful  to  be  relied  on  as  primary 
proof.  Our  only  course  is  to  compare  the  doctrine  and  history  of  4  Christian 
experience'  in  the  Gentile  church,  as  recorded  by  that  church  itself,  fridi 
the  Bible  definition  of  the  second  birth.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  present  leading  churches  of  Christendom,  at  least  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  experience,  are,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
taught  and  believed  in  the  Gentile  church  as  a  whole  since  the  apostolic  age. 
What  then  is  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  of  the  second  birth  ?  Vfe 
answer,  1,  Regeneration  is  thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  such  a  partial  i 
change  from  irreligion  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  was  experienced  by  pious  J 
Jews  in  all  ages  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  betrays  the  fact  that 
regeneration,  in  its  essential,  Bible  character,  as  a  spiritual  quickening, 
effected  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  course  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
turn,  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  is  not,  and  has  not  been 
recognized  in  the  creed  of  Gentile  Christendom.  2.  It  is  taught  and  be- 
lieved in  the  leading  churches,  that  regeneration  is  consistent  with  much 
and  even  continual  sin.  But  the  Bible  definition  of  the  second  birth  is  this: 
*He  that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.7  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  not  the  regeneration  of  Gentile 
Christendom.  This  second  feature  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
necessarily  attends  the  first.  If  regeneration  was  experienced  in  the  timea 
of  the  Old  Testament,  then  it  must  bo  consistent  with  sin  ;  for  all  the  Old 
Testament  saints  sinned.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  regeneration  is,  as  the 
Bible  affirms,  a  sin-eradicating  operation,  then  the  ldstory  of  its  development 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ.  To  those  who  adopt  the  Bible  view  of  regeneration,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  Gentile  church,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  has 
not  been  conversant  with  the  real  second  birth,  but  only  with  an  inferior  kind 
of  conversion,  which  belonged  to  Judaism.  And  as  experience  follows  be- 
lieving the  truth,  and  cannot  go  beyond  the  truth  received,  it  will  also  be 
evident  that  the  experience  which  has  gone  by  the  name  of  regeneration  in 
the  Gentile  churches,  has  not  been  the  Christian  second  birth,  but  only  an 
inferior,  Jewish,  spiritual  change. 

It  follows  then,  according  to  our  rule,  that  there  has  been  no  resurrection 
Bince  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  grain  has  not  been  ripened.  There- 
fore there  has  been  no  harvest.  If  it  can  he  proved  that  since  the  apstolic 
age  there  has  been  a  continuous  ministration  of  regeneration  in  Christendom, 
we  will  accept  the  doctrine  of  Bush  and  Ballon,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous resuiTCction.  But  all  the  evidence  that  is  accessible  to  us,  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bible-regeneration  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  of  course  that  there  was  the  end  of  the  first  resurrection. 

The  final  inquiry  is,  When  may  the  second  resurrection  be  expected  ?  If 
we  may  legitimately  reason  from  the  past  harvest  to  the  future,  our  answer 
must  be, — The  second  resurrection  will  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation  from  the  period  of  the  second  ministration  of  true  Christian  regen- 
eration.    In  our  view,  the  re-development  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  from  all 
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sin  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  the  recommencement  of  the  process 
which  in  the  apostolic  age  ended  in  the  second  advent  and  the  first  resurrec- 
tion.    If  this  is  true,  we  are  now  in  the  '  beginning  of  the  end.' 


§  56.    THE  SECOND  ADVENT  TO  THE  SOUL. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  so  entirely 
a  spiritual  transaction  that  it  belongs  altogether  to  the  sphere  of  internal  ex- 
perience, and  takes  place  in  each  individual  when  i  old  things  pass  away  and 
all  things  become  new.'  This  is  doubtless  a  falso  theory ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Christ  came  personally  and  visibly  to  the  expectant  church 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  and  it  was  this  coming,  and  not  any 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  private  experience,  which  was  constantly  held  up  to 
the  hopes  of  believers  by  the  apostles  and  New  Testament  writers.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  moiety  of  truth  in  this  false  theory.  There  is  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  distinct  from  his  coming  to  judgment,  as  we  will 
proceed  to  show,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  them, — '  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will  come  to  you.'  John  14:  18.  Here  is  a 
plain  promise  of  a  second  coming.  But  did  Christ,  in  this  promise,  allude  to 
the  second  coming  which  was  to  be  the  great  sequel  of  the  end  of  Judaism  ? 
Surely  not ;  for  we  have  a  subsequent  explanation  which  clearly  determines 
that  the  second  coming  here  promised  was  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  inter- 
nal experience — a  coming  of  Christ,  not  in  visible  person,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  goes  on  to  say — 4  Yet  a  Utile  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no 
more ;  but  ye  see  me  :  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that 
hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  ;  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father  ;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him.  [Here  the  promise  of  coming  to  them  is  repeated  in 
another  form.]  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not  Iscariot,)  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father 
will  love  him ;  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.9 
Ver.  19 — 23. .  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  Bible,  he  will  perceive  that  this 
passage  is  immediately  connected  and  evidently  identified  with  promises  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  going  before  and  after  it ;  (see  verses  16,  17,  and  26  ;)  and  the 
language  of  it,  as  well  as  its  context,  indicates  that  Christ  was  not  speaking 
of  his  ultimate  personal  coming,  after  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  of  a  spiritual 
manifestation  which  was  much  nearer — a  coming,  not  of '  the  Son  of  man  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  his  holy  angels,'  but  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  hearts  of  believers. 

48 


2  John  9. 
"  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son." 


*  If  aay  man  love  me  he  will  keep 
t*T  word*;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
*ihi  w»  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
cur  abode  with  him." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  between  Christ's  personal  ministry  and  his  second 
cwning  to  judgment,  there  was  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  him  to  the  souls  of 
believers  which  may  properly  be  called  his  '  second  appearing.'  This  mani- 
fotaiion  was  in  fact  the  essential  act  of  salvation-1— a  transaction  which  com- 
pleted the  reconciliation  of  believers  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  By  this 
manifestation  they  became  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  thenceforth 
dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  them.  It  was  by  this  that  they  received  the  'spirit 
of  the  Son  into  their  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.'  Gal.  4:  6.  In  a  word, 
the  second  appearing  of  Christ  was  the  second  birth. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  recognize  three,  instead  of  two  appcarings  of  Christ. 
He  came,  first,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  to  the  visible  world;  secondly, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  souls  of  the  saints ;  tldrdly,  in  his  glorified  body, 
to  that  part  of  the  spiritual  world  wliich,  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
Iras  ready  for  judgment.  The  second  of  these  advents,  though  it  has  been 
altogether  eclipsed  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  other  two,  and  has  hardly 
been  recognized  as  a  distinct  advent,  was,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  So  far  as  the  saints  were  concerned,  it  was  the 
advent  by  wliich  i  old  things  passed  away  and  all  tilings  became  new.'  It 
made  them  i  new  creatures,'  and  introduced  them  to  a  i  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.'  At  the  first  advent,  they  communed  with  Christ  externally,  and 
saw  his  works.  The  third  advent  introduced  their  bodies  to  the  inner  man* 
eion  of  his  glorious  personal  presence.  But  the  second  advent  ushered  their 
•oula  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  gave  them  everlasting  spiritual  fellowship 
viih  the  Father  and  the  Son*  The  proportions  between  the  three  may  be 
stated  thus :  As  the  soul  is  to  the  natural  body,  so  was  the  second  advent  to 
the  first ;  and  as  the  soul  is  to  the  glorified  body,  so  was  the  second  advent 
to  the  third. 

If  we  prefer,  howover,  to  think  and  speak  only  of  two*  comings,  the  first 
and  second,  then  we  ought  to  include  in  the  second,  the  spiritual  advent 
Under  consideration.    In  fact,  the  coming,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  soul* 
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On  turning  to  the  epistles,  ne  find  language  corresponding  to  this  promise 
6f  a  spiritual  advent,  and  testifying  that  it  had  already  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
J>erience  of  die  saints.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  language  :— 
1  Paul,  and  Sylvanus,  and  Timotheus,  unto  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians 
which  ?>  in  God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.9  1  Thess.  1:  1. 
(^Sec  also  2nie?s.  1:  1.) — 'Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father*  and 
with  hip  Ssn  Jtsus  Christ.9  1  John  1:  3.*— *  If  that  which  ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  also  shall  continue  in  the  Son  and  in 
thf  F,tiher.%  1  John  2:  24. — '  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  h 
htth  hth  the  Father  and  the  Son.9  2  John  9.  The  exact  correspondence  of 
this  Uwt  parage  with  Christ's  promise,  is  worthy  of  notice.  We  will  place 
them  aide  by  side  : 

John  14:  23. 
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of  believers  during  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  personal  coining  to  their  bodies 
at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  world,  were  only  different  parts  of  one  great  trans* 
action.  That  transaction  was  the  resurrection.  Christ  came  to  theni 
that  kept  his  words  and  looked  for  his  appearing,  first,  to  raise  their  souls 
from  the  grave  of  sin,  and  afterward  to  raise  their  bodies  from  the  bonds  of 
death.  The  one  advent  ran  into  the  other ;  and  the  whole  may  properly  b& 
called  the  second  appearing  of  Christ. 


§  57.    «  THE  THRONE  OP  DAVID." 

An  article  with  the  above  title  was  published  by  Prof,  Bushf  m  the  '  H> 
erophant,'  in  Dec.  1843,  which  we  here  copy. 

"  By  those  who  have  followed  the  train  of  our  exposition  of  the  7th  of  Daniel, 
it  will  have  been  seen  that  we  have  dwelt  largely  on  the  position,  that  the  king, 
dom  of  the  Son  of  man,  instead  of  being  properly  a  future  expectancy,  did  in 
fact  commence  ages  ago,  at  his  ascension  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Father's 
right  hand.  Although  there  is  indeed  abundant  evidence  that  his  kingly  power 
is  yet  to  be  more  illustriously  demonstrated,  and  more  universally  acknowledged, 
in  the  ages  of  coming  time,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  recognize  ia 
him  their  predestined  and  lawful  Sovereign,  yet  that  his  actual  investiture  with 
the  regal  dignity  has  long  since  taken  place,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The  prov* 
idential  delay  in  assuming  to  the  full  extent  his  promised  dominion,  does  not 
militate  with  the  fact  of  his  having  received,  at  his  ascension,  the  plenary  title 
to  it.  The  case  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  of  his  lineal  and  typical  prede* 
cessor,  David.  He,  as  we  learn  from  the  inspired  history,  was  anointed  by  Sam* 
ucl  several  years  before  he  actually  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  royal  author* 
ity.  The  jealous  hostility  of  Saul  availed  to  banish  him  for  a  long  season  from 
public  view,  and  compelled  him  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  as  a  roe  that  would 
escape  the  hands  of  the  hunter.  It  was  only  by  pressing  onwards  through  a 
formidable  array  of  obstacles  and  enemies,  that  he  found  a  way  to  his  own  throne, 
and  made  good  the  divine  designation  which  had  chosen  him  from  the  sheepfolde 
to  rule  over  Israel.  In  like  manner,  although  the  Saviour  was  anointed  King  of 
Zion  at  his  exaltation  from  the  grave,  and  the  second  Psalm  recites  the  decree 
of  recognition,  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  himself,  of  his  title  to  this  august  charac 
ter,  yet  the  course  of  Providence,  for  wise  reasons,  has  been  such  as  to  prevent, 
as  in  the  case  of  David,  his  more  open,  visible,  and  acknowledged  supremacy  be- 
ing thus  far  entered  upon.  Still,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  thing  is  in  the 
meantime  tending,  in  the  councils  of  God,  to  the  ultimate  assertion  of  that  para- 
mount dignity  and  dominion,  which  is  secured  to  him  by  the  unerring  word  of 
prophecy;  and  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  reading  of  the  oracles  of  scripture, 
that  should  fail  to  recognize  him  as  even  now  really  sustaining  all  the  characters 
which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  announce  in  respect  to  him.  Thus  it  was 
clearly  predicted  that  he  should  be  a  Son  and  successor  of  David,  and  should  sit 
upon  his  throne.  This  prediction  announces  a  form  of  the  Savior's  empire,  which 
we  are  prone  to  regard  as  yet  future.    We  image  to  ourselves  in  a  vague  ao4 
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indefinite  manner,  some  future  phasisof  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  when  he  shall  be  distinctly  mani- 
Tested  and  confessed  as  the  successor  of  David  in  some  manner  entirely  different 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  predicable  of  his  sovereignty.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  him  as  at  present  sustaining  that  character,  just  as  the 
tribes  of  Israel  might  be  supposed  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  look  upon  David 
as  really  their  king,  while  he  was  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea.  But  it  is  the  great  character  of  prophecy  to  resolve  itself  more 
and  more  into  a  shadowed  and  symbolical  portraiture  of  the  actual  accomplished 
events  of  Providence  which  are  to  be  read  in  the  page  of  history.  So,  in  the 
present  case,  the  predicted  character  of  Christ  as  the  inheritor  of  the  throne  of 
his  father  David,  is  fullv  established  in  the  realized  facts  of  Providence  ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  Edward's  *  History  of  Redemption,'  presents  a  view  of  it 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  of  immense  importance  in  this  relation  : 

"« Christ  was  legally  descended  from  the  kings  of  Judah,  though  he  was  not 
naturally  descended  from  them.  He  was  both  legally  and  naturally  descended 
from  David.  He  was  naturally  descended  from  Nathan,  the  son  of  David  ;  for 
Mary,  his  mother,  was  of  the  posterity  of  David  by  Nathan,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Luke's  genealogy  ;  but  Joseph,  the  reputed  and  legal  father  of  Christ,  was  natu- 
rally descended  from  Solomon  and  his  successors,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Mat- 
thew's genealogy.  Jesus  Christ,  though  be  was  not  the  natural  son  of  Joseph, 
yet,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Jews,  he  was  Joseph's  lawful  heir  ;  he  was 
the  lawful  son  of  Joseph's  lawful  wife ;  conceived  while  she  was  his  espoused 
wife.  The  Holy  Ghost  raised  up  seed  to  him.  By  the  law  of  Moses,  a  person 
might  be  the  legal  son  and  heir  of  another  whose  natural  son  he  was  not ;  as 
sometimes  a  man  rttised  up  seed  to  his  brother ;  a  brother  in  some  cases  was  to 
build  up  a  brother's  house ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost  built  up  Joseph's  house,  And 
Joseph  being  in  the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  he  was 
the  legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  David  ;  and  Christ  being  legally  his  first-born  son, 
he  was  his  heir ;  and  so  Christy  by  the  late,  was  the  proper  heir  of  the  crown  of 
David,  and  is  therefore  said  to  sit  upon  tlie  throne  of  David  J1 

«*It  is  undoubtedly  very  common,  on  reading  or  hearing  the  following  passage, 
Ezek.  21:  17,  *  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,-  till  he  shall  come  whose  right 
it  is,*  to  understand  its  accomplishment  as  in  every  respect  yet  future  ;  but  the 
words  of  Peter,  Acts  2:  30,  interpreted  on  the  ground  above  assumed,  show  it 
as  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  fulfilment ;  *  Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and 
knowing  of  a  truth  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  tlirone ; 
he,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not 
left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  hath  God  Raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.  » Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted, 
and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.'  What  then  should  prevent  us  from  un- 
derstanding as  literally  accomplished  the  words  of  Gabriel,  in  announcing  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  to  Mary,  Luke  1:  30 — 33,  *  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  an<J  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  [because  he  shall  be]  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  David  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end'  ?  We  ad- 
mit of  course  that  his  regal  dominion  is  in  the  process  of  universal  establishment 
•—that  it  will  be  eventually  far  more  visibly  and  signally  manifested  than  it  ever 
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yet  has  been ;  still  we  cannot  resist  the  evidence  that  it  has  been  long  since 
com  me  Deed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  very  letter  of  the  predictions.  It 
may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  prophetic  oracles  warrant  the  expectation  that 
this  kingdom  shall  be  visibly  established  on  earth,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
as  truly  recognized  as  the  occupant  of  David's  throne,  and  that  too  among  the 
Jewish  race,  as  was  David  himself  in  the  days  of  his  life.  Granted  ;  but  still,  we 
ask  what  is  there  to  forbid  the  idea  that  that  kingdom  has  already  commenced, 
and  that  the  Messiah's  headship  over  it  is  in  a  continued  process  of  development, 
which  will  ultimately  reach  a  consummation  that  shall  perfectly  realize  the  high- 
est  import  of  the  language  applied  to  it?  Is  the  fact  of  his  being  the  spiritual 
king  of  Zion  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  hia  being  at  the  same  time 
h<;r  literal  king  1  It  was  clearly  predicted  that  he  should  *  sit  a  priest  upon  his 
throne?  or  that  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  character  should  be  combined  in  him. 
But  his  priesthood  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  visibly  exercised  at  an 
earthly  altar,  and  in  connexion  with  an  earthly  temple.  And  so,  although  his 
throne  is  not  now  an  object  of  the  senses  on  the  material  earth,  yet  we  see  not 
why  the  royal  succession  of  the  line  of  David  is  not  continued  in  Him,  who  is 
ascended  on  high,  and  has  been  crowned  *  Lord  of  all  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.' 

"  The  suggestions  now  offered  are  intended  to  bear  upon  the  mode  of  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  many  excellent  men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  on  the  ground  of  which  they  are  led  to  look  for  a  future  personal  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  his  kingly  character  and  on  this  terrestrial  theatre.  Though 
fully  aware  of  the  force  of  the  argument,  as  drawn  from  the  letter  of  scripture, 
yet  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  that  this  is  the  true-meant  sense,  because  we  can- 
not feel  sure  of  being  in  possession  of  those  laws  of  spiritual  and  physical  being 
upon  which  such  a  manifestation  must  necessarily  depend.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  raised,  spiritualized,  and  glorified  bodies  of  Christ,  or  the  saints,  can  be 
seen  by  mortal  eyes;  nor,  if  they  could,  are  we  convinced  that  this  mode  of 
manifestation  would  address  itself  any  more  effectually  to  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  than  they  do  when  seen  by  a  purely  spiritual  vision.  Take 
the  case  of  a  single  church  visited  by  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  ;  does  not  the 
presence  of  Christ  as  really,  yea,  and  as  visibly,  manifest  itself  as  if  he  were  per- 
sonaily  present  in  bodily  form  ?  Suppose  such  an  influence  vastly  extended,  so 
as  to  embrace  in  fact  the  wholo  world  ;  would  there  not  then  be  such  a  real  and 
visible  demonstration  of  the  divine  presence,  power,  and  working,  as  would  an- 
swer all  the  demands  of  prophecy  relative  to  what  is  often  termed  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  during  the  millennial  age  ? 

"We  throw  out  these  queries  suggestively.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  latent 
persuasion  that  the  true  sense  of  many  of  the  prophecies,  relative  to  the  grand 
futurities  of  the  church  and  the  world,  cannot  be  determined  without  a  fuller 
knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess,  respecting  the  psychical  conditions  of  our 
being,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  Who  shall 
define  for  us  the  precise  line  of  demarcation,  where  the  sight  of  the  body  ends 
and  that  of  the  spirit  begins  ?  It  is  to  us  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  church  at 
large  is  not  to  be  elevated  into  a  state  of  spiritual  perception  very  much  akin  to 
that  of  the  prophets  themselves,  before  they  can  properly  be  said  to  see  what  the 
prophet3  have  described.  If  these  suggestions  are  well  founded,  it  follows,  that 
study  of  the  subjective  as  well  as  that  of  the  objective,  enters  of  necessity  into  the 
sphere  of  prophetic  elucidation." — Hierophant.  p.  279. 
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REMARKS. 

Tho  suggestions  of  the  foregoing  article  are,  in  our  view,  unusually  Kfr 
sible,  and  give  cheering  indications  that  scientific  and  popular  investigation! 
of  prophecy  are  advancing  in  the  right  direction.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bui 
'  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man,  instead  of  being  properly  a  future  ex- 
pectancy, did  in  fact  commence  ages  ago ;'  and  we  attach  great  importance 
to  this  view,  as  being  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  dram 
of  the  prophetic  scriptures.  We  think,  however,  that  some  particulars  of  the 
outline  marked  out  by  the  typical  illustration  which  Mr.  Bush  employs,  mij 
be  improved. 

Taking  the  history  of  David  as  a  miniature  of  Christ's  progressive  exalt*  j 
tion,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  period  of  the  spiritual  David's  exclusion  from 
his  throne  by  the  persecution  of  his  rival,  extends  over  the  enormous  space 
of  eighteen  hundred  years ;  i.  e.,  from  his  anointing  at  his  ascension,  till  the 
present  time.  There  is  evidently  some  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  rep- 
resenting that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man  '  in  fact  commenced  ages  ago,1 
and  yet  that  the  Son  of  man  is  still  as  David  was  '  before  he  actually  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.'  While  Saul  lived,  David's  kingdom 
did  not  commence,  but  was  a '  future  expectancy.'  His  nomination  and  right 
to  the  throne  by  the  anointing  of  Samuel,  was  one  thing ;  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  another.  Our  theory  of  the  second  advent  directs  us  to  a 
better  way  of  applying  the  illustration. 

Christ  was  anointed,  and  the  decree  of  his  sovereignty  went  forth,  at  his 
ascension.  He  was  then  in  the  position  of  David  after  his  nomination,  and 
before  the  death  of  Saul.  Though  he  was  God's  chosen  king,  he  had  prop- 
erly no  kingdom  cither  in  the  visible  or  invisible  worlds.  The  old  Mosaic 
hierarchy  remained  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Israel  which  was  in  this  world, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  reigned  in  the  '  heavenly  places.'  (See  Eph.  6:  12, 
Rev.  12:  7.)  He  had  a  band  of  followers  on  earth,  and  also  doubtless  in 
heaven.  So  David,  while  hiding  in  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  Saul, 
gathered  about  him  a  company  of  adherents.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
apostolic  age,  Christ,  by  his  messengers  and  spirit,  was  making  known  to 
heaven  and  earth  his  right  to  reign,  and  was  thus  working  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  Israel.  So  David,  by  the  conspicuous  position  which  he  assumed, 
and  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  performed  during  the  time  while  he  was  ex- 
cluded and  persecuted  by  Saul,  was  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
preparing  to  ascend  the  throne.  But  in  both  cases  the  Lord's  anointed  was 
for  the  time  being  only  king  dejure,  not  king  de  facto* 

*  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  with  this  view  of  the  parallel  between  David's  his* 
tory  during-  the  life  of  Saul,  and  Christ's  history  during  the  apostolic  age,  in  the  fact  that 
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pose  that  Christ  intended  by  his  emphatic  repetition  of  the  name,  to  suggest  the  coinci- 
dence of  ShuI's  spirit  and  course  with  that  of  his  ancient  namesake  1  The  scene  admits 
ot  an  interesting  comparison  with  that  interview  between  David  and  Saul  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Engedi,  when  David  in  expostulating  with  his  enemy,  said—*  I  have  not  sinned 
against  thee,  yet  thou  hunte«t  my  soul  to  take  it.'  1  Sam.  24:  11.  Paul  had  «  profited 
more  than  his  equals  :n  the  Jews'  religion. '     He  was  •  a  bead  taller  than  the  rest  of  lbs 
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Now  instead  of  supposing  that  Christ  remained  in  this  semi-regal  posture 
for  ages,  and  remains  there  still,  as  Mr.  Bush's  representation  implies,  we 
Bnd  in  the  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  counter- 
part of  the  overthrow  of  Saul  and  the  commencement  of  David's  actual 
sovereignty.  From  the  beginning  of  the  testimony  of  the  gospel,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  declared  to  be  very  near.  Jonn  the  Baptist  cried  in  the 
wilderness,  saying—*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  Christ  proclaimed 
in  Galilee  and  Judea — '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  The  twelve, 
and  the  seventy,  were  commissioned  to  carry  abroad  the  tidings — '  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  On  the  one  hand,  the  bare  terms  of  this  oft- 
repeated  annunciation  preclude  the  idea  that  the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  deferred  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  ; 
and  on  the  other  we  have  decisive  collateral  evidence  that  it  did  not  refer  to 
fche  ascension  of  Christ  or  to  any  other  event  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem*  As  a  specimen  of  this  evidence  we  will  simply  cite  Luke  21: 
81, — *  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  [viz.  the  distress  and  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans]  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  nigh  at  hand.9  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  refers  to  the 
same  kingdom  as  that  announced  in  the  proclamation  of  John  the  Baptist,  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  apostles ;  and  its  commencement  is  here  manifestly  placed 
tfter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  That  it  was  to  be  very  soon  after  that 
event,  is  proved  by  the  statement  which  follows  the  verse  cited,  viz.,  *  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled.' — 
Borne  event  then  came  to  pass  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  worthy  to  be  marked  as  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  What  that  event  was,  we  may  help  ourselves  to  understand,  by  a 
right  application  of  Mr.  Bush's  illustration.  Our  view  is,  that,  as  Christ, 
after  his  ascension,  and  during  the  apostolic  age,  was,  like  David  before  the 
death  of  Saul,  the  anointed  but  not  inaugurated  and  acknowledged  king  of 
Israel,  so  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he,  like  David 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  began  to  be  invested  with  the  actual  sovereignty  to 
which  he  was  entitled. 

The  only  natural  and  proper  period  for  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  at  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  and  that 
economy  did  not  terminate  either  at  the  birth,  death,  or  ascension  of  Christr 
but  at  tile  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  time  for  the  cessation  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and,  with  it,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  instituted  by 
Moses,  had  been  appointed  by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself.  It  had 
been  distinctly  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  generation  from  Christ's  personal 
ministry;  and  accordingly  it  came,  A.  D.  70.  Whatever  was  done  before 
that  time,  could  not  properly  be  anything  more  than  such  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  kingdom,  as  were  made  in  the  case  of  David  during  the 
continuance  of  Saul's  kingdom.  To  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
commenced  before  the  Mosaic  kingdom  -had  come  to  an  end,  would  be  to 

people*  in  spiritual  stature.     He  might  therefore  be  considered  as  the  representative  or 
thai  kingdom  which  preceded  and  for  a  time  rivaled  Christianity,  as  the  kingdom  of  Soul 
preceded  and  rivaled  that  of  David.      In  that  character  he  persecuted  Christ,  and  hi* 
name  was  curiously  appropriate  to  his  position. 
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suppose  that  God  placed  Israel  under  two  independent  dynasties  at  the  same 
time — that  David  and  Said  reigned  contemporaneously,  and  both  by  diviitf 
authority.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
did  not  commence  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  kingdom, 
•would  be  to  suppose  that  God,  after  having  established  an  earthly  kingdom 
over  Israel  for  a  season,  at  last,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  heavenly  successor 
to  that  kingdom,  abandoned  his  people  and  the  world  to  anarchy.  As  David 
did  not  commence  his  reign  wliile  Saul's  dynasty  continued,  and  did  commence 
his  reign  immediately  after  that  dynasty  terminated,  so  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en did  not  come  while  Judaism  existed,  and  did  come  immediately  after  its 
destruction,  i.  e.  at  the  cessation  of  the  temple  worship  in  A.  D.  70. 

In  attempting  to  explain  specifically  the  way  in  which  we  suppose  the 
kingdom  of  the  anti typical  Saul  terminated,  and  the  antitypical  David  ascen- 
ded the  throne,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
into  some  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  correct 
some  popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  history  of  heaven.  We  say 
with  Mr.  Bush — *  we  have  a  latent  persuasion  that  the  true  sense  of  many 
of  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  grand  futurities  of  the  church  and  the  world, 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  fuller  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess, 
respecting  the  psychical  conditions  of  our  being,  and  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit ;'  and  we  may  add — without  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  psychical  conditions  of  the  universe,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth. 

1.  To  the  sensual  mind,  the  visible  world  is  the  universe  ;  and  even  be- 
lievers, under  the  influences  of  ordinary  life,  are  exceedingly  prone  to  mag- 
nify that  which  Is  seen,  and  underrate  that  which  is  unseen.  '  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  J  is  a  proverb  that  may  be  applied  with  emphasis  to  most  men's 
views  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  human  race,  by  its  succession  of  genera- 
tions since  the  world  began,  has  accumulated  to  the  enormous  number  of  at 
least  sixty  thousand  millions  of  souls.  Of  these,  not  more  than  one  thousand 
millions  are  now  in  the  visible  world.  The  remaining  fifty-nine  thousand  mil- 
lions are  in  the  world  of  spirits.  And  yet  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  invisible 
part  of  mankind  as  of  small  account,  and  to  allow  in  ourselves  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  majority,  or  at  least  most  important  moiety  of  our  race  is  with 
us,  on  this  side  of  the  partition  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  When  we 
realize  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  we  perceive  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world  are  but  a  very  small  minority  in  the  empire  of  humanity,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  may  have  been  crowned  king  of  tub  human  race,  and  invested  with 
actual  sovereignty  over  the  great  mass  of  his  destined  subjects,  long  ago ; 
though  the  sway  of  his  sceptre  or  even  the  news  of  his  coronation,  may  not 
yet  have  reached  us  in  these  outskirts  of  his  dominions.  We  perceive  also 
that  the  invisible  world,  where  a  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  are,  is  the  only 
proper  theatre  of  liis  installation  and  residence  as  king  of  men.  Hence,  we 
conclude  that  he  may  have  ascended  the  throne  promised  him — or  rather 
that  he  did  ascend  that  throne  according  to  his  predictions,  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  no  very  distinct  tokens  of  his  coming 
and  sovereignty  have  yet  been  seen  in  this  outward  world. 
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2.  The  popular  impression  is,  that  the  world  into  which  human  souls  pass 
at  death,  has  been  from  the  beginning  divided  into  two  distinct  apartments, 
appropriated  respectively  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  that  men  have 
in  all  ages  been  judged  at  death,  i.  e.,  the  righteous  have  been  separated 
from  the  wicked ;  and  that  the  former  have  passed  into  a  state  of  perfect  ho- 
liness and  happiness,  called  heaven.    The  natural  deduction  from  this  im- 
pression is,  that  Christ's  assumption  of  human  nature,  and  his  coming  in  his 
kingdom,  effected  no  special  changes  in  the  invisible  world,  since  the  judgment 
of  men  in  that  world  had  been  a  continuous  process,  not  dependent  on  his 
advent,  and  the  righteous  had  been  saved  from  sin  and  the  devil  as  fast  as 
they  entered  heaven.     Now,  without  attempting  to  *  intrude  into  those  things 
which  we  have  not  seen,'  and  without  presuming  to  deny  that  there  has  been 
in  all  ages,  in  the  spiritual  world,  some  incipient  distribution  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  into  separate  apartments,  which  may  have  been  called  in  a 
relative  sense  heaven  and  hell,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  until  Christ  came 
in  the  flesh,  there  was  no  such  separation  of  the  human  race  as  was  worthy 
to  be  called  a  judgment — that  there  was  no  heaven  for  human  souls,  whicn 
was  beyond  the  precints  of  the  devil's  power — that  no  man  in  the  visible  or 
invisible  world  was  redeemed  and  perfected.     (See  Heb.  11:  13,  39,  40.) 
They  who  imagine  that  the  heaven  appropriated  to  human  souls  was  a  place 
of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness,  before  Christ  became  king  of  men,  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  Satan  was  among  the  sons  of  God  in  Job's  time ;  (Job 
1:  6  ;)  that  the  saints  were  fighting  with  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the  hea- 
venly places,  in  Paul's  time ;  (Eph.  6:  12 ;)  that  there  was  a  terrible  war 
in  heaven  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  Satan  and  his  angels,  so  late 
as  the  time  when  '  the  child  that  was  to  rule  all  nations,  was  caught  up  to 
God  and  to  his  throne.'  Rev.  12:  7.     We  are  expressly  informed  in  Heb. 
9:  23,  24,  that  it  was  necessary  that '  the  heavenly  things'  [or  places]  should 
be  purified  by-the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  cer- 
emony of  sprinkling  the  tabernacle  in  the  Jewish  ritual.     Haggai,  as  quoted 
by  Paul,  predicted  that  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  come,  God  would 
'  shake  not  only  the  earth,  but  also  heaven.'  Heb.  12:  26,  Hag.  2:  6,  21. 
The  judgment  and  purgation  of  heaven,  then,  was  the  first  thing  which  Christ 
had  to  do  when  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  human  race.     With  a  vast 
majority  of  his  subjects  in  the  invisible  world,  with  a  heaven  and  a  hell  not 
separated  by  any  decisive  judgment,  with  heavenly  places  full  of  spiritual 
wickedness,  and  with  Satan  still  in  the  sanctuary,  holding  captive  every  child 
of  Adam,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Christ  would  give  much  of  his 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  affairs  of  the  visible  province  of 
his  empire. 

3.  Another  popular  impression,  closely  connected  with  that  last  noticed, 
is,  that  heaven  (using  the  word  in  that  sense  which  refers  to  the  invisible 
habitation  prepared  for  human  souls)  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  Whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  heaven  as  well  as  the  earth 
appropriated  to  mankind,  is  apart  of  creation;  and  that  God  existed  and  had 
a  dwelling-place  before  creation,  and  of  course  is  as  independent  of  heaven  as 
of  the  earth.    Heaven  should  be  conceived  of  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
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<he  earth  as  the  human  soul  bears  to  the  body.    They  arc  both  closely  tti 

ted  parts  of  one  great  whole,  which  began  to  exist  simultaneously  several l 
thousand  years  ago.  Both  are  adapted  and  destined  to  he  ultimately  toe 
temple  of  God  ;  hut  both,  at  the  beginning,  like  the  soul  and  body  of  man. 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  devil ;  and  heaven  as  well  as  earth  was  oUi;d  { 
to  wait  for  the  reconciliation  and  in-dwelling  of  God  till  the  incarnation,  atone- 
ment, and  second  advent  of  the  Messiah.  With  these  views,  we  understand 
that  Christ  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  did  not  ascend  to  the  human  hear 
yen,  or  at  least  did  not  stop  there.  He  went  to  the  Father ;  and  the  Father 
was  where  he  was  before  the  world  began,  i.  e*  beyond  the  precincts  of  cre- 
ation, above  heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth.  (See  John  17:  5.)  Accordingly 
it  is  expressly  said  that  Christ  i  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,1 
(Eph.  4:  10,)  and  that  he  was  'made  hujher  than  the  heavms.9  (Heb.  7: 2ti.) 
It  follows  then  that  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  al>out  Christ's  *  com- 
ing the  second  time,'  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  this  visible  world  exclusively 
or  cliicfly,  but  to  the  whole  habitation  of  humanity — to  heaven  and  earth* 
and  principally  to  heaven,  as  being  by  nature,  like  the  human  soul,  nearest 
to  God,  and  of  the  greatest  account.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  and  dwelt 
with  men — not  merely  with  the  men  of  this  world,  but  in  spirit  with  the  whole 
face,  visible  and  invisible.  Then  he  ascended  to  the  Father,  far  above  hea- 
ven and  earth.  Finally  he  came  the  second  time  from  the  Father  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  race.  We  may  illustrate  our 
View  of  the  matter  thus :  Suppose  heaven  and  earth  to  be  the  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  a  house  occupied  by  men.  We  living  in  the  lower  story 
and  receiving  all  divine  communications  from  the  regions  above  us,  arc  apt 
to  think  that  God  lives  in  the  upper  story.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  lives  far 
above  the  whole  house.  His  Son  is  sent  to  establish  communication  with 
the  household.  Ho  descends  to  the  lower  story  and  dwells  there  in  body, 
and  with  the  whole  household  in  spii'it,  for  a  season.  When^he  is  about  to 
depart,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  going  where  he  came  from,  and  that  he  shall 
come  again  at  a  future  time  and  establish  himself  as  king  of  the  household. 
Now  if  we  imagine  that  he  came  from  the  upper  story,  and  conceive  of  our- 
selves (i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  story)  as  constituting  the  whole 
household,  we  shall  understand  him  as  meaning  that  he  is  going  to  the  upper 
story,  and  will  come  again  at  the  time  appointed  to  take  up  his  abode  and 
reign  in  the  lower  story.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  came  from  a  region 
far  above  the  whole  house,  and  that  the  household  includes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  as  well  as  lower  story,  we  shall  understand  him  as  meaning  that 
he  is  going  far  al>ovc  the  upper  story,  and  will  come  again  in  due  time  to  take 
Up  his  abode  and  reign  in  the  house,  choosing  of  course  for  his  personal  res- 
idence that  part  of  the  house  which  has  the  most  inhabitants,  and  is  most 
congenial  to  his  nature,  viz.,  the  upper  story.  Christ's  promises  of  coining 
again  have,  indeed,  an  application  to  the  lower  story  as  well  as  to  the  upper* 
He  was  to  come  *  in  like  manner*  as  he  ascended.  This  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  that  he  was  to  appear  personally  to  believers  on  earth  ;  and  it  can 
toean  notliing  more  than  this,  because  none  but  believers  saw  him  ascend } 
and  indeed  lus  nature  after  his  resurrection  was  evidently  such  that  none  but 
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spiritual  persons  could  see  him,  and  they  only  as  they  might  see  angels, 
i.  e.  in  vision.  He  was  to  appear  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
story ;  but,  observe,  he  was  not  to  remain  below,  or  even  to  come  quite  down 
the  stairs  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  stories.  Paul  foretels  the  manner 
of  his  coming  thus :  *  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  &c,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air  ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.'  IThcss.  4:  16, 17. 
We  understand  by  this  that  the  Lord  was  to  appear  to  believers  on  earth  in 
a  cloud,  as  he  disappeared  in  a  cloud,  (Acts  1:  9,)  and  was  to  come  nea* 
enough  to  the  earth  to  draw  them  to  him,  but  that  he  was  not  actually  to 
alight.  His  glorious  appearing,  with  his  mighty  angels,  and  his  assumption 
of  regal  dignity,  took  place  in  the  upper  story ;  and  all  that  was  necessary 
that  he  should  do,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  with  reference 
to  the  lower  story,  was  that  he  should  come  down  the  stair-case  far  enough 
to  appear  to  those  who  looked  for  him,  and  take  them  up  with  him- — wliich 
we  are  sure  he  did  at  the  time  appointed,  viz.  immediately  after  the  destruo 
tion  of  Jerusalem. 

Having  thus  corrected  our  notions  of  the  theatre  of  Christ's  second  advent, 
we  are  now  in  some  measure  prepared  to  conceive  what  were  the  transactions 
which  ushered  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  Christ  came  the  second  time  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the 
holy  place  into  which  the  way  had  never  been  '  made  manifest  while  the  first 
tabernacle  was  standing/  As  he  passed  downward  he  took  with  him  an 
army  of  angels,  who  occupied  the  highest  heaven.  With  them  he  came  to 
the  human  race,  and  of  course  to  the  heaven  appropriated  to  the  righteous 
of  that  race,  first.  There  he  found  in  God's  destined  place,  (viz.  the  inner 
temple  of  humanity,)  the  man  of  sin,  Satan  incarnate,  pretending  to  be  God, 
and  claiming  divine  worship.  *  The  Lord  consumed  him  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroyed  him  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'  2  Thess.  2: 
3 — 8.  '  Michael  and  his  angels  fought,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels ;  and 
the  dragon  was  cast  out,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him :  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.'  Rev.  12:  7 — 9.  The  Lord  Jesufr* 
was  revealed  in  the  soul  of  the  world  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  giving  rest  to  his  troubled  believers, 
2  Thess.  1:  7 — 8.  Simultaneously  with  these  transactions  in  the  spiritual 
world,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Jews  on  earth,  wliich  had 
become  the  chief  vehicle  of  antichrist,  was  '  dashed  in  pieces,  like  a  potter's 
vessel,'  and  the  wicked  men  who  had  said  i  We  will  not  have  tliis  man  to 
reign  over  as,'  had  been  brought  before  him  and  slain.  Luke  19:  27.  Thus 
the  kingdom  of  Saul  was  rent  from  him,  and  David  ascended  the  throne. 
Thus  Christ  became  king  of  men,  and  the  reign  of  heaven  over  the  human 
race  commenced. 

Mr.  Bush  intimates  that  Christ,  though  anointed,  has  not  yet  entered  up 
on  his  '  open,  visible,  and  acknowledged  supremacy.'  We  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  in  our  view,  this  is  not  the  right  way  of  stating  the  case.  He 
has  been  openly  seen  and  acknowledged  King  of  kings,  in  that  part  of  his 
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dominions  where  fifty-nine  thousand  millions  of  his  human  subjects,  besides  it 
least  twelve  legions  of  angels,  dwell.  How  much  would  it  have  added  to  the 
splendor  of  bis  coronation  if  the  few  inhabitants  of  this  outward  world  had 
been  present,  and  bowed  the  knee  ?  Suppose,  when  Queen  Victoria  publicly 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wigbt 
had  known  nothing  of  the  afiair.  Would  it  have  been  proper,  on  that  account, 
to  have  said  that  she  had  not  entered  upon  her  'open,  visible,  and  acknowl- 
edged supremacy'  ?  The  inliabitants  of  that  little  isle  might  have  thought 
and  said  so,  but  the  rest  of  Great  Britian  would  have  thought  and  said 
otherwise. 

We  believe  that  Christ  has  not  only  reigned  openly  and  visibly  hi  that  sec- 
tion of  his  kingdom  which  contains  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  but  ^ 
that  even  in  this  world  where  his  authority  has  not  yet  been  formally  recog- 
nized, the  infallible  proofs  of  his  actual  sovereignty  are  legible  in  the 
history  of  all  nations  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  decree  which  placed  him  on  the  tlirone,  declared  thai 
he  should  '  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel9  (See  Psalm  2:  9,  Rev.  2:  27,  12:  5.)  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  first  ages  of  his  reign  were  to  be,  so  far  as  the  nations  of  this 
world  are  concerned,  not  ages  of  peace  and  blessedness,  but  of  revolution  and 
destruction.  Let  us  look  back  through  the  history  of  the  nations,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  find  the  marks  of  his  iron  rod.  In  the  first  place,  the  nation 
that  crucified  him  and  attempted  to  destroy  his  testimony  on  earth,  was  dash- 
ed into  innumerable  fragments,  and  scattered  over  the  world.  Next  we  see 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  held  the  world  under  its  political  dominion, 
and  had  been  partner  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  attempt  to  extirpate 
Christianity,  first  surrendering  its  strong  holds  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  then  falling  into  ruin  by  the  hands  of  barbarians,  gathered 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  by  an  unseen  power.  Here  was  the  end  of  the 
series  of  the  universal  monarchies.  Christ,  having  assumed  the  government 
of  mankind,  first  set  about  removing  the  great  general  organization  which 
stood  in  his  way  in  this  world.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
world  as  a  wholey  has  had  no  government  over  it  except  that  of  the  Son  of 
man.  And  wo  may  be  sure  that  no  nation  will  ever  again  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing a  universal  monarchy.  Christ's  policy  is  evidently  opposed  to  such 
a  movement ;  and  he  has  proved  himself  able  to  defeat  all  the  combinations 
of  his  enemies.  We  recognize  his  wisdom  and  power  in  balancing  the  forces 
of  Mohammedanism  and  Popery  against  each  other,  so  as  to  cripple  both  in 
their  attempts  to  usurp  his  dominion  over  the  world.  We  regard  Napoleon 
as  almost  literally  the  '  rod  of  iron'  with  which  he  '  dashed  in  pieces'  the  do- 
ting monarchies  of  Europe.  And  when '  the  rod  shook  itself  against  him  that 
lifted  it  up' — when  Napoleon  himself  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
— Christ  dashed  his  kingdom  in  pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Mr.  Bush's  illustration,  by  a  little  extension  of  its  application,  may  be 
made  to  characterize  very  appropriately  the  reign  of  Christ,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  kingdom  till  the  present  time.  David  was  invested  with 
the  actual  sovereignty  of  Israel  at  the  termination  of  Saul's  dynasty ;  but  he 
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was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Philistines,  and  other  surrounding  nations, 
through  his  whole  reign,  insomuch  that  he  was  called  '  a  man  of  blood ;'  and 
for  that  reason  the  privilege  of  building  the  temple  was  reserved  for  Solomon. 
So  Christ,  though  he  became  king  of  men  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, has  been  employed  in  the  necessary  work  of  subverting  the  hostile  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  this  world,  till  the  present  time.  And  it  is  manifest 
that  he  will  reign  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  a  man  of  blood,  till  all  enemies 
are  put  under  his  feet.  Then  he  will  pass  from  the  warlike  majesty  of  David,* 
into  the  peaceful  glory  of  Solomon.  This  is  the  transition  that  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  chosen  King  of  Israel  has  been  anointed,  has  been  hunted 
in  the  wilderness  by  Saul,  has  won  his  promised  throne,  has  established  his 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  has  waged  war 
with  the  heathen  nations  around  his  empire.  We  look  now  for  the  advent 
of  everlasting  victory  and  peace — for  the  building  of  the  gorgeous  temple  of  ^ 
the  universal  church — for  the  development  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  God's  wisdom  and  love. 
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We  find  among  the  prominent  dogmas  of  popular  Christianity,  many  notions 
which  certainly  did  not  originate  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  example,  the 
New  Testament,  instead  of  enjoining,  positively  condemns  the  observance  of 
sabbaths ;  and  yet  the  idea  has  come  in,  and  seated  itself  on  the  very  throne 
of  the  conscience  of  Christendom,  that  God  has  commanded  men  to  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  especially  sacred.  Again,  among  all  the  current 
assertions  of  those  who  are  called  Christians,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  more 
frequently  repeated  and  more  surely  believed,  than  that '  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past.'  Yet  we  find  not  an  intimation  in  the  Bible  that  the  original  princi- 
ples of  God's  administration  in  respect  to  miracles,  were  ever  to  be  changed. 
The  common  belief  concerning  the  second  coming  of  Christ — the  assumption 
that  the  first  generation  of  the  '  Fathers'  were  the  appointed  successors  of  the 
apostles, — that  the  church  of  the  first  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  nearly  as  pure  as  the  primitive  church, — are  other  instances  of  popular 
imaginations,  which,  though  they  hold  places  of  essential  importance  in  the 
common  faith,  are  not  even  countenanced  by  scripture.  To  the  same  class 
of  fatherless  (or  perhaps  we  should  say  patristic)  dogmas,  we  must  assign 
the  prevailing  notion  that  God  has  abrogated  the  special  relation  which  for- 
merly existed  between  himself  and  the  Jewish  nation. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  God, 
and  to  the  world.  Our  object  will  be  to  present  to  our  readers  a  distinct 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  ;  to  show 
the  original  distinction  which  was  thereby  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
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to  give  the  evidence  that  this  distinction  still  exists ;  to  consider  the  probiHi 
and  predicted  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  to  the 
favor  of  God ;  and  lastly,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Gentiles  towari 
them.  I 

Whatever  we  may  now  think,  or  hereafter  conclude,  concerning  the  tw; 
design  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  its  legitimate  consequences,  it 
is  obvious  without  discussion  or  proof,  that  its  actual  consequence  has  beo, 
•to  divide  the  human  race  into  two  great  parties,  called  Jews   and  Gentite. 
The  distinction  between  these  parties  is  such  as  has  naturally  made  occasioa ] 
for  the  operation  of  selfishness  and  misconception.     Arrogance  and  bigotij i 
have  displayed  themselves  on  the  one  side,  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  other. ' 
Bo  that  the  covenant  which  made  the  division,  is  like  a  disputed  will.    Tbe  ' 
Jew.  as  elder  brother  and  principal  heir,  has  insisted  upon  that  interpretation 
of  the  will,  which  gives  him  an  exclusive  inheritance ;  and  the  Gentile,  as  the 
younger  and  les3  favored  claimant,  has  endeavored  to  set  aside  the  will  alto 
getlier,  or  to  nullify  its  invidious  provisions  by  liberal  interpretation.     In  at- 
tempting to  present  a  subject  thus  circumstanced,  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  it,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  lies  noj  so  much  in  the 
intricacy  <>f  the  case  to  be  tried,  as  in  the  questionable  character  of  the  court 
that  is  to  try  it.    All  men  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  interested  parties ; 
80  that  either  we  must  needs  go  out  of  tho  world,  or  bring  the  matter  before 
a  court  in  which  lawyers,  witnesses,  judge  and  jury,  are  by  their  ]>osition  ex* 
posed  to  prejudice.     Yet  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.     There  is,  in  law  I 
and  equity,  one  case,  and  only  one,  in  which  a  witness  may  testify  in  his  own  } 
cause,  and  a  party  may  bo  judge  and  jury  of  his  own  case.      Aiid  that  is,   ^ 
when  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  and  the  judgment  of  the  interested  party 
are  against  himself.     A  criminal  may,  as  witness,  judge  and  jury,  decide  his 
own  case,  by  pleading  guilty.     And  indeed  testimony  and  judgment  which, 
as  in  such  a  case,  runs  counter  to  selfishness,  is  properly  regarded  as  even 
stronger  evidence  of  honesty,  than  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  a  merely 
disinterested  party.     On  this  principle,  Paul,  being  a  Jew,  could  freely  plead    I 
the  cause  of  the  Gentiles,  with  all  assurance,  for  himself,  that  his  testimony    I 
was  not  corrupted  by  the  prejudice  of  selfishness,  and  for  others,  that  it  would     f 
be  received  as  honest  and  true.     On  the  same  principle  we,  being  Gentiles,     • 
may  take  the  liberty  to  become  witnesses  and  advocates  for  the  Jews,  without 

fearing  the  charge  of  partiality  or  dishonesty. 

i 

GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  ABRAHAM. 

The  following  passages  contain  the  several  promises  made  to  Abraham  at 
different  times,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  covenant  whose  nature 
and  consequences  we  propose  to  examine. 

*  The  L<M-d  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
lrindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  wiUjshow  thee :  and 
I  will  make,  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  andtliou  shalt  be  a  blessing:  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee, 
and  curse  him  that  curseth  tliee:  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.'  Gen.  12:  1 — 3.     '&&&  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  [when 
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he  had  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,]  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land.'  Ver.  7.  '  The  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  sepa- 
rated from  him,  Lift  up  now  tliine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward :  for  all  tJte  land 
which  tliou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  yive,  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  tlie  dust  of  the  earth:  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Arise,  walk  through 
the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it :  for  I  will  give  it  unto 
thee.'  Chap.  13:  14 — 17.  'After  these  things,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward.~ Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou 
be  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.— 
Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years :  and  also 
that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance. — In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither  again.— In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram, 
flaying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
Hue  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates'  Chap.  15:  1,  5,  13 — 18.  '  When 
Abram  was  ninety  and  nine  years  old,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God :  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  per- 
fect. And  /  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multi* 
ply  thee  exceedingly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked  with 
him,  saying,  As  for  me,  behold  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  iliou  shalt  be 
a  f  oilier  of  many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram: 
but  tfiy  name  shall  be  called  Abraham;  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have 
I  made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make 
nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  1  will  establish  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  tlieir  generations, 
for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
tliou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  qf  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  ; 
and  I  will  be  their  God'  Chap.  17:  1 — 8.  'And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven,  [after  Abraham  had  offered  Isaac,] 
and  said,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saiih  the  Lord;  for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son ;  that  in 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  fieaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  tJie  sea-shore  ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies :  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
natio7is  of  the  earth  be  blessed.9  Chap.  22:  15 — 18. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   COVENANT. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Covenant.  These  promises  arc  of  two  kindsf 
general  and  specific. 

1.  *  I  will  bless  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  I  will  be  a  God  to  tJiee  and 
to  thy  seed,'  &c,  are  general  promises,  demanding  the  largest  interpretation 
which  the  known  power  of  the  promisor  admits.    If  a  man  should  say  to  * 
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child — *  I  will  bo  a  father  to  you/  he  would  be  understood  as  engaging  to  do; 
nil  in  his  |H>wor  for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  His  meaning  might  be  limited  t 
in  \\w  iniiul  of  the  child,  and  in  the  minds  of  other  ignorant  persons,  by  other. 
uio»*iuv*  of  good.  For  instance,  if  the  child  knows  no  other  good  than  thai ! 
of  siting  and  drinking,  to  him  the  promise  only  means — '  I  will  supply  yon 
with  iood.'  If  afterwards  his  knowledge  and  desire  of  good,  become  enlarge! 
tlu1  meaning  of  the  promise  is  also  enlarged.  He  discovers  that  clothui:. 
money,  education  &c,  are  included  in  the  promise :  and  finally  he  lean? 
that  his  own  conceptions  are  not  the  measure  of  his  benefactor's  meaning: 
that  the  promise  includes  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  a  father  can  besto*  j 
upon  a  son.  Thus  the  general  promises  which  God  made  to  Abraham,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  understood  by  Abraham  then,  actually  included  ill 
the  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  since,  even  salvation  and 
eternal  life.  And  the  promise  concerning  his  seed — 4 1  will  be  their  God' 
•—however  it  may  have  been  limited  in  the  imagination  of  the  Jews,  is  actu- 
ally an  engagement  to  bless  them  not  merely  physically,  but  morally,  intellec- 
tually, and  spiritually — to  train  them  for  immortality.  Of  course  it  is  a  prom- 
ise of  all  the  necessary  means  of  education  and  salvation.  In  short,  this 
comprehensive  spiritual  promise,  '  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
after  him/  is  one  which  in  its  full,  natural  sense,  secured  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  all  possible  good.  All  the  promises  of  temporal  blessings  cluster 
around  this,  and  are  subordinate  to  it ;  as  appears  by  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
poral blessings  were  all  prospective,  while  this  spiritual  blessing  was  then 
present. '  God  gave  not  the  promised  land  to  Abraham,  nor  to  his  descend- 
ants, till  the  fourth  generation.  The  fathers  were  pilgrims  in  it,  and  the 
children  wero  captives  in  another  land ;  whereas  he  said  to  Abraham,  '  I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  And  in  like  manner  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  their  children,  as  their  present  God. 
The  largest  and  almost  the  last  promise  in  the  New  Testament — the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ — is  only  a  repetition  of  this  covenant  with  Abraham :  6  He 
that  ovcrcomcth  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and  I  will  be  Jus  God,  and  he  shall 
bo  my  son.'  Rev.  21:  7. 

2.  The  specific  promises  of  the  covenant  are,  (1,)  to  give  Abraham  an 
innumerable  seed ;  (2,)  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting 
possession.  These  promises  are  physical;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  the  time  the  covenant  was  made,  mankind  had  made  so  little  progress 
in  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  knowledge,  that  any  specific  promises 
other  than  physical,  either  could  not  have  been  expressed  for  want  of  lan- 
guage, or  would  not  have  been  understood,  by  reason  of  ignorance. 

As  wo  must  not  suffer  the  specific  promises  to  eclipse  the  general,  and  so 
imagine  that  tho  covenant  promised  only,  or  chiefly,  physical  blessings ;  nei- 
ther on  the  other  hand  must  we  suffer  the  general  to  swallow  up  the  specific, 
and  so  imagine  that  the  covenant  promised  merely  spiritual  blessings.  If  a 
man  should  say  to  a  child,  *  I  will  be  a  father  to  you— I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
you— and  when  you  become  a  man,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  acres  of  land,' 
it  would  bo  wrong  on  tho  one  hand  to  refer  the  covenant  exclusively  or  chiefly 
to  tho  hundred  acres  of  land ;  for  education,  moral  discipline,  &c,  are  far 
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greater  blessings  which  it  is  a  father's  business  to  dispense,  and  which  are 
therefore  included  in  the  general  promise,  which  general  promise  is  therefore 
the  main  part  of  the  covenant.  And  it  would  be  wrong  on  the  other  hand, 
to  regard  the  specific  promise  of  the  hundred  acres,  as  satisfied  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  general  promise. 

THE  DISTINCTION   MADE  BY  THE  COVENANT. 

To  whom  were  the  promises  made?  The  several  promises  of  the  covenant 
may  be  distinguished  with  referencp  to  the  persons  concerning  whom  they 
were  made.  Though  all  the  promises  were  made  to  Abraham,  they  were 
made /or,  (1)  himself  and  his  descendants,  (2)  for  all  nations.  The  prom- 
ises for  himself  and  his  descendants,  were  direct,  constituting  a  marriage, 
relation  between  them  and  God.  The  promises  for  other  nations  were  indi- 
rect, making  the  Jews  mediators.  '  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed/ 
is  direct ; — '  and  in  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed,'  is  indirect.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said, '  I  will  be  a  husband  to  Israel,  and  Israel  shall  be  the  husband 
of  all  other  nations.' 

The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  did  not,  as  the  Jews  afterwards  came 
to  believe,  promise  blessings  to  his  literal  seed,  irrespective  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  character ;  neither  did  it  promise  blessings  to  his  spiritual  seed,  that 
is,  to  the  followers  of  his  faith,  merely,  as  the  Gentiles  are  disposed  to  believe. 
In  the  first  case,  God  would  have  been  a  respecter  of  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  character,  which  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  in  the  second  case, 
the  question  might  well  be  asked,  and  could  never  be  answered  as  Paul  an- 
swered  it — '  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  V — or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  What  special  promise  was  given  to  Abraham  ?  A  covenant  of  the 
kind  first  supposed,  looking  merely  at  the  physical  posterity  of  Abraham, 
would  have  been  a  contempt  of  his  spiritual  character,  and  could  have  been 
by  no  means  desirable,  even  to  himself.  And  a  covenant  of  the  kind  last 
supposed,  looking  merely  at  his  spiritual  descendants,  or  followers,  would 
have  been,  in  fact,  simply  a  general  promise  of  blessing  to  those  who  fear  and 
serve  God,  which  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  has  been  given  to  all,  and 
not  specially  to  Abraham.  The  real  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abra- 
ham, looks  both  at  his  physical  and  spiritual  posterity ;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  its  promise  is,  that  the  literal  descendants  of  Abraham  shall  be  the  subjects 
of  the  special  discipline  and  instruction  oi  God,  and  of  course  as  a  nation  shall 
be  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham.  As  all  righteousness  originates, 
not  with  man,  but  with  God,  and  as  he  dispenses  the  gifts  of  his  grace  to  every 
man,  and,  by  equal  reason,  to  every  nation  and  family,  as  he  pleases,  it  was 
for  him  to  choose  the  subjects  of  that  instruction  and  discipline  which  should 
make  men  partakers  of  his  righteousness.  And  he  chose  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  covenanted  with  Abraham  to  give  him  a  spiritual  seed  out  of  his 
literal  seed.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that  '  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out- 
wardly,' and  that  God  hates  sin  as  truly  in  a  Jew  as  in  a  Gentile,  and  even 
more  in  proportion  to  their  greater  privileges ; — while  it  is  true  that  *  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  workcth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him  ;' 
while  it  is  true  that  he  will  destroy  the  Jew  that  believes  not,  and  will  save 
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the  Gentile  that  believe? :  while  it  i?  true  that  the  door  is  open  for  the  Grt*  f 
tiles  to  come  in  and  l»e'*  »m«*  bdluw  heirs  : — it  i-  still  true,  that  the  literal  sed  i 
of  Abraham  havi*  hem  sin-i'ial  -ii!i«-«  ts  of  G'.d's  gracious  iterations:  arid  it  i 

*  *  i 

is  rational  to  <-* •ii»:I-i- 1»*  t-sa:  tin*  i'rait  «»f  lijhtC'.nsness  in  that  iiation  will  «  | 
found  ultimately  t«i  1»»-  i  r«'j  •»rti«-i.;-.ti-  to  the  >j  ccialtv  of  his  grace  to*aM 
thcin.  1  fence  Paul,  niter  opening  the  d<*T  to  the  Gentiles,  ai*d  declaring 
that '  he  is  not  a  .Jew  who  is  otio  "inwardly/  still  ha?  a  forcible  answer  to  the 
question, 4  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  '?  or  what  profit  is  there  o* 
circumcision? — Mueh  ewrv  wav  :  '7/ /#■/''/.  hmniue  that  unto  thtm  frere  wn- 
mitted  the  nrn<l<>*  *»f  God.'  Not  because  God  stood  engaged  to  show  favor  j 
ultimately  to  the  Jews,  irrespective  of  their  character,  neither  because  the 
Gentiles  were  unconditionally  cxeluded  from  the  blessings  of  righteousness : 
but  because  God  cho-e  fur  Abraham's  sake  to  commit  his  oracles,  i.  e.  special 
revelations  of  himself,  primarily  to  the  Jews,  thereby  giving  them  greater 
advantages,  and  securing  among  them  a  greater  projjortion  of  righteousness 
tlian  in  any  other  nation. 

The  distinction  which  God  made  between  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations, 
by  his  covenant  with  the  former,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  such  language  as  the 
following  : — 4  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  rfown  thee  tn  he  a  special  people  unto  himself,  above  all  people 
that  are.  upon  the  far*-,  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you 
nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people  :  but  be 
cause  the  Iy>rd  loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had 
sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Kgypt.'  Dcut.  7:  0 — 8.  4  The  Jiord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day 
to  be  hi*  peculiar  pen  pie  %  an  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  all  his  commandments  ;  and  to  make  thee  high  altove  all  nations  which 
he  hath  made,  in  ]>raisc,  and  in  name  and  in  honor  ;  and  that  thou  mayst 
be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken.'  Dent.  26:  18, 
19.  See  also  Dent.  14:  1,  w2,  Ps.  lof>:  4.  As  'the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance/  (i.  e.  without  change  of  mind  in  him,)  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  covenant  which  gives  to  the  Jew  peculiar  ad* 
vantages,  is  still  in  full  force  ;  and  that  the  arrangements  of  God's  govern* 
inent  over  the  world,  arc  made  with  special  reference  to  the  discipline  and 
salvation  ol  the  Jews,  in  order  that  all  other  nations  mav  be  ultimately  blessed 
in  them.  As  Gentiles,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  involves  the  blessing  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  world,  God  has  thus  far  strictly  conformed  to  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  made  by  his  covenant  with  Abraham  ;  and  he  has 
blessed  the  ({entiles  only  through  the  Jews. 

kTo  the  Jew  pertain  the  covKNAiNTs.'  In  respect  to  the  first  covenant, 
there  is  no  dispute.  The  doubtful  question  is,  whether  the  new  covenant 
(as  intimated  in  the  expression  of  Paul)  also  pertains  primarily  to  the  Jewi 
The  following  facts  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  (i)  Christ,  who 
came  to  establish  the  new  covenant,  said  explicitly,  '  I  am  not  sent  but  unto 
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the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  (2)  He  instructed  his  disciples  also, 
in  their  first  mission,  to  '  go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles — but  to  go  ra- 
ther to  the  lost  sheep  of  the'  house  of  Israel.'  Matt.  10:  5,  6.  And  even 
when  he  commissioned  them,  after  his  resurrection,  to  teach  all  nations,  he 
directed  them  to  preach  the  gospel  first  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea.  See  Luke 
24:  47,  Acts  1:  8.  (3)  He  gave  the  symbol  of  the  new  covenant  only  to 
Jews.  Matt.  26:  27.  (4)  The  new  covenant  was  promised  to  the  same 
people  as  the  first  covenant,  i.  e.,  i  to  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of 
Judah' — the  people  whose  fathers  God  led  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. — - 
(5)  Paul,  though  he  was  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  acted  in  all  cases 
according  to  the  foregoing  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  ;  preaching 
the  gospel  first  to  the  Jew,  and  turning  to  the  Gentile  only  when  rejected  by 
the  Jew. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  there  had  been  no  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles.  About  the  same  time  that  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  interview  between  Cornelius  and  Peter  took  place,  which  .was 
the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  whole 
of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  and  the  first  five  years  of  the  personal  minis- 
try of  his  apostles,  were  given  exclusively  to  the  Jews.  We  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  number  of  these  first  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  from 
the  following  facts : — 1st.  There  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  who  were 
called  brethren,  previous  to  Christ's  ascension.  1  Cor.  15:  6.  2d.  Three 
thousand  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (It  may  be  said  of  these, 
that  they  were  Parthians,  Medes,  &c.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  they 
are  before  spoken  of  as  '  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  ;'  that  they  are  addressed  by  Peter  as  '  men 
of  Israel ;'  that  they  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  a  Jewish  feast ;  and 
that  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Peter  and  others  to  Cornelius,  shows  that  they 
had  never  before  preached  to  the  Gentiles.)  3d.  We  find  shortly  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  that  the  number  of  believers  was  about  five  thousand,  in 
Jerusalem.  And  again  soon  afterwards  it  is  said,  *  Believers  were  the  more 
added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.'  Acts  4:  4,  5:  14. 
4th.  Paul  preached  firat  to  the  Jews,  and  confounded  them,  at  Damas- 
cus. 5th.  About  the  time  of  his  conversion,  we  read, '  then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multiplied.9  All  this  was  done  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Gentiles,  by  the  vision  of  Cornelius  and  the  preaching  of  Peter.  Adding  to 
this,  the  fact  that  the  ministry  of  all  the  apostles  afterwards,  was  mainly  de* 
voted  to  the  Jews — also  that  it  wras  the  rule  even  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gen* 
tiles,  as  before  mentioned,  to  preach  to  the  Jews  first,  and  to  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles only  when  rejected  by  the  Jews, — we  see  that  the  root  and  first-fruits  of 
the  primitive  church  were  Jews :  thus,  that  God  literally  fulfilled  his  prom* 
ises  to  Abraham  and  the  fathers  ;  that  he  literally  gave  the  new  covenant  as 
well  ae  the  old,  to  *  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah.'  We  see 
also  the  peculiar  propriety  of  Paul's  address  to  the  Thessalonians  :  '  Ye  breth. 
ren,  became  followers  of  the  churches  of  God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Chriafc 
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Jesus.9  Tlie  primitive  church  of  the  primitive  church  were  Jetcs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  supper,  God  did  not  send  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  until  after  he  had  invited  the  more  respectable  guests. 

Thus  the  fact  is  established  that  the  same  partiality  for  the  seed  of  Abn- 1 
ham,  which  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  through  the  Mosaic  dispens* 
tion,  also  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and 
controlled  his  proceedings  in  the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant.     Oar 
inference  then  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  partiality  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  dispensation ;  and  hence,  that  that  partiality  still  exists.   It 
was  not   surely  in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  partiality  originating  in   the  merits  j 
of  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  but  in  God's  love  and  promises  to  Abraham  L 
and  the  fathers.     Kiese  reasons  for  it  still  exist,  in  as  full  force  now  as  then. 
Whatever  may  be  their  character,  we  have  Paul's  assertion  that  4  they  are 
beloved  for  their  father's  sake.' 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  passages,  as  showing  the  priority  of 
the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  offer  and  reception  of  the  gospel :  Matt.  10:  5, 
6,  15:  22—26,  27:  11,  37.  Luke  1:  33,  68—80,  24:  47.  Jno.  4: 
22.  Acts  3:  25,  26,  13:  16,  26,  46,  28:  17—28.  Rom.  1:  16,  2:  9, 
10,    15:  8,  9.     1  Thess.  2:  14.    James  1:  1.    Rev.  ch.  7,     14:  1—6. 

OBJECTIONS. 

I.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  bringing  in  Christ  and  the  gospel  through 
the  Jews,  God  accomplished  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  separating  them 
from  the  nations ;  and  that  he  has  thenceforth  regarded  them  in  no  peculiar 
sense  as  his  own  people ;  in  other  words,  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Mosaic  theocracy  terminated,  God's  interest  for  the  Jewish  nation 
was  merged  and  lost  in  his  general  interest  for  the  world. 

1.  If  this  be  true,  we  ask,  why  was  not  the  nation  itself  merged  in  other 
nations  ?  Their  history  since,  is  a  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  he  would  '  sift  them  among  all  nations,  .  .  .  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain 
fall  to  the  earth.'  Amos  9:  9.  '  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations 
whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee  ;  but  I 
will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpunished.' 
In  destroying  Jerusalem,  and  dissolving  their  political  existence,  and  causing 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  cease,  he  scourged  the  nation,  but  did  not  destroy  it. 
And  even  while  he  scattered  them  among  all  nations,  instead  of  destroying 
their  national  spirit  of  unity,  he  increased  it  and  proved  its  strength.  They 
have  outlived  the  Roman  Empire  that  trod  them  down ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said,  that  God  has  destroyed  before  their  eyes  the  rod  with  winch  he  scourged 
them,  and  they  have  outlived  their  punishment.  They  have  seen  an  eccle- 
siastical empire  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  that  destroyed  them ; 
and  again  they  have  suffered  by  this  new  rod,  tortures  equalled  only  by  those 
that  went  before ;  and  still  they  outlive  their  punishment.  They  are  the 
only  nation  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  world,  that  has  retained  its 
individuality  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  wonderful  fact  is,  of 
itself,  without  reference  to  prophecy,  sufficient  proof  that  God  has  ulterior 
views  concerning  them. 
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2.  The  termination  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  at  the  destruction  of  Jcrusa- 
lem,  was  not  the  termination  of  the  Abrahamic  nation,  but  rather  a  return  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  unorganized  state  of  their  fathers.  They  have  since,  like 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  been  strangers  and  pilgrims,  seeking  a  city  out 
of  sight.  In  fact,  the  Jews  are  now  eighteen  hundred  years  older  than  any 
other  nation,  in  a  discipline  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
final  kingdom  of  God.  So  that  so  far  as  paternal  scourging  and  discipline 
can  indicate  God's  ulterior  purposes  concerning  any  nation,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Jews  are  yet  destined  to  the  glorious  distinction  which  God  ^ 
promised  to  Abraham. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  are  yet  on  the  stage,  and  in  all  the  peculiarity 
of  their  ancient  character,  shows  that  the  drama  in  which  they  are  called  to 
play  a  distinguished  part,  was  not  finished  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel.  By  the  manifest  providence  of  God,  the  Jews, 
who  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage,  are 
still  in  existence,  and  still  as  great  a  wonder  to  the  world  as  ever. 

4.  By  their  dispersion,  their  suffering,  and  consequent  peculiar  discipline,      j 
they  are  manifestly  fitted  to  become  principal  actors  in  the  predicted  denoue- 
ment which  shall  subject  the  world  to  a  federal  theocracy.  <7 

II.  The  'awful  wickedness'  of  the  Jews,  may  be  urged  by  many,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  supposition  that  they  are  still  regarded  by  God  as  his  chosen 
people.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  Jews  are,  or  have  been,  more  wicked  than  other  nations,  except  it 
be  at  some  particular  periods  of  their  history ;  and  that  at  those  periods  God 
visited  them  with  such  signal  judgments  as  showed  his  impartial  justice,  and 
manifested  to  the  world  his  hatred  of  iniquity,  though  it  was  found  in  his  cho- 
Ben  people.  He  declared  to  them  explicitly  by  Moses,  that  it  was  not  for  their 
own  righteousness  that  he  was  about  to  give  them  the  promised  land,  but  that 
he  chose  them  of  his  own  free  love,  and  because  he  ^ould  keep  the  covenant 
which  he  had  made  with  their  fathers.  '  Know  therefore,'  says  he, '  that  the 
Lord  thy  God,  he  is  the  faithful  God,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
them  that  love  him,  to  a  thousand  generations?  &c.  See  Deut.  7:  7 — 10, 
and  9:  5,  6.  As  a  thousand  generations  are  not  yet  passed  since  the  cove- 
nant was  made  with  Abraham,  it  must,  according  to  this  passage,  remain  still 
in  force. 

We  admit  that  at  some  particular  periods  in  Jewish  history,  their  wicked- 
ness has  been  very  great.  This  was  the  case  just  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, as  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  who  were  sent  to 
rebuke  and  warn  them.  It  was  because  of  their  iniquities,  that  they  were 
suffered  to  be  carried  into  captivity.  Again,  the  generation  that  crucified 
Christ,  and  rejected  his  apostles  and  his  gospel,  was  most  wicked  of  all.  Of 
this  generation  it  was  said,  that  all  the  righteous  blood  which  had  been  shed 
on  the  earth,  from  Abel  to  Zacharias,  should  come  upon  them.  But  God  has 
said  he  will '  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  [only]  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'  And  in  the  history  of  the  wickedness  and  suf- 
fering of  three  or  four  generations  subsequent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
this  threatening  of  God  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled.    The  limitation  of  the 
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special  wickedness,  and  consequent  suffering  of  the  Jews,  to  those  generation?, 
removes  the  odium  cast  upon  them  by  the  Gentiles  as  being  'awfully  wicked.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guilt  of  that  nation  in  rejecting  the 
gospel,  pertained  especially  to  the  generation  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Chris 
and  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  generations  immediately  following  :  fcr 
in  rejecting  the  Christianity  of  subsequent  ages,  they  have  rejected  not  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  only  its  counterfeits.  In  the  introduction  of  any  new  doc- 
trine, two  things  are  to  be  looked  for  as  the  causes  of  its  rejection  by  the 
common  people  :  1st,  the  misrepresentations  of  counterfeit  teachers  and 
proselytes  of  the  doctrine  ;  2d,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  those  who  reject  it.  Both  of  these  causes  unquestionably  operated 
in  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the  gospel,  and  their  continued  rejection 
of  it,  since.  The  common  people  heard  Christ  gladly,  until  they  were  drami 
away  from  him  by  their  teachers.  Paul  mentions  those  who  as  false  teach- 
ers of  Christianity,  4  cause  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.'  At  this 
day,  the  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  and  the  Doctors  of  Christianity,  are  virtually 
leagued,  for  the  separation  of  Jews  and  Christians  from  one  another,  and 
from  Christ.  Imprudence  also,  on  the  part  of  professors  of  Christianity,  may 
have  had  some  influence,  as  well  as  misrepresentations.    See  Ezek.  ch.  34. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  odium  which  the  Gentiles 
have  cast  on  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  has  been  the  result  of  a  deeply 
rooted  prejudice  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  or  even  of  the  ava- 
rice of  their  oppressors  seeking  a  pretext  for  extortion.  The  seditions  and 
rebellions  of  the  Jews  against  the  governments  that  ruled  over  them  previous  f 
to  the  dissolution  and  dispersion  of  the  nation,  excited  the  intense  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  who  took  pains  to  infuse  the  same  hatred  into  the  minds  of  all 
nations  among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered.  And  since  the  time  of  their 
last  dispersion,  their  history  has  been  in  great  part  a  dismal  record  of  the 
contempt,  extortions,  banishments,  and  even  cruel  massacres,  which  they  have 
suffered  from  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.  Denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
common  citizens,  driven  from  land  to  land,  and  stigmatized  by  both  Christians 
and  Mahometans,  as  an  accursed  race  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that,  blinded  as  they 
have  been  to  the  gospel,  they  should  sometimes  resort  to  unjustifiable  means 
of  supporting  themselves  against  their  oppressors.  The  wickedness  with  which 
they  have  been  charged,  may  have  been  in  part  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
wickedness  of  their  enemies. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE   ARGUMENT   FOR  THE   PERPETUITY  OF   GOD'S   SPECIAL  FA- 
VOR TO   THE  JEWS. 

I.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  is  unlimited,  or  rather  explicitly  perpetual. 
(See  the  passages  which  describe  the  covenant,  before  quoted ;  especially 
Gen.  17:  1—8.) 

II.  The  history  of  the  Jews  which  the  scriptures  contain,  is  a  practical 
commentary  on  this  covenant,  showing,  1st,  that  the  promises  specially  per- 
tained to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  2d,  that  these  promises  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  personal  merits  of  the  Jews.  By  referring  to  Gen. 
46:  3,  and  Exodus  1:  7,  for  example,  we  find  that  God's  promise  to  multiply 
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the  seed  of  Abraham  and  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  was  literally  fulfilled 
to  his  natural  seed.  The  105th  Psalm  describes  God's  wonderful  works  with 
the  Jews,  up  to  the  time  of  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  Deut.  4:  7, 
8,  23 — 38,  is  also  descriptive  of  the  great  things  God  did  for  his  people  not- 
withstanding their  sins,  and  is  a  commentary  on  his  covenant.  See  also  Neh. 
0:  7—88. 

III.  Such  being  the  covenant,  and  its  commentary,  up  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  remaining  beyond  that  time, 
unless  there  is  explicit  evidence  to  the  contrary.  No  such  evidence  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  since,  but  the  contrary. 
If  it  is  said  that  the  promise  was  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  that  seed  is 
Christ ;  and  that  the  covenant  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  dissolved ; 
we  answer,  facts  which  we  have  already  examined,  show  that  the  covenant, 
interpreted  as  above,  remained  in  force  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was 
recognized  and  observed  by  him.  Again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  covenant  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  the  Jews,  in  crucifying  him,  renounced 
their  birthright ;  we  answer,  as  before,  that  facts  show  that  it  remained  in 
force.  (Such  for  instance  as  the  offer  of  the  gospel  first  to  the  Jews  in  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.)  Again,  if  it  is  said,  that  by  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel  they  lost  their  birthright ;  and  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
they  ceased  to  be  the  people  of  God,  we  answer,  that  their  captivity  and  dis- 
persion at  that  time  is  no  more  proof  of  the  termination  of  the  covenant,  than 
any  of  their  previous  captivities  and  calamities.  Moreover,  their  history  since 
is  a  counterbalancing  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  covenant.  ,  We  search 
through  the  New  Testament,  and  through  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  find  no  such  explicit  declaration  of  a  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
God  toward  the  Jews,  as  the  importance  of  such  a  change  would  require. 
And  well  may  God  ask  those  Christians  who  assume  that  such  a  change  has 
taken  place,  *  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement  V  Isa.  50:  1. 

But  the  evidence  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  not  merely  negative,  though 
that  would  be  sufficient.  We  find  Christ  and  his  apostles  repeatedly  alluding 
to  the  coming  desolations  of  the  Jews,  and  always  adding  such  limitations  as 
Bhow  that  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  this  as  in  all  previous  cases, 
stretches  over  and  beyond  the  abyss  of  their  calamities.  For  example,  Christ 
says,  *  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  [how  long  ? — not 
for  ever,  but]  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled?  And  again,  he 
says  to  Jerusalem,  4  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,  [how  long  ?• — not 
for  ever,  but]  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.9  Again,  Paul  says,-  *  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel, 
[not  for  ever,  but]  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.'  And  hd 
adds  an  explicit  prediction,  that  ultimately  God  will  take  away  their  sins, 
according  to  his  covenant  with  their  fathers. 

In  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  reader  will  find  further 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Jews.  We  refer  to  the  fol* 
lowing,  as  some  of  the  principal: — 

Deut.  30:1— 9.  Isaiah  11:  11— 13,  12:1,2,  51:17,21—23,  54: 
1—14.    Jeremiah  81:  31—40,    32:  37—41,  33:  7—9,  24—26.    Esek. 
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86:  24—34,  37:  21—28,  39:  25—29.  Hosea  2:  7, 14—23,  3:  Ul 
14:  4_8.  Joel  8:  14, 16, 17,  20,  21.  Amos  9:  14— 15.  Micak  tl 
6—8.     Zechariah  8:  3—8,    10:  6—12. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF  THE   PREDICTED    RESTORATION. 

^         In  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  cleah 
understand  what  is  meant  by  that  expression ;  and  that  we  should  not  thini 
of  it  merely  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  replacing  i 
them  in  the  territory  which  was  occupied  by  their  fathers.     By  the  restor* 
tion  of  Israel,  as  predicted  in  the  scriptures  which  we  have  already  refemi  p 
^    to  on  that  point,  it  appears  to  be  plainly  implied,  1st,  that  they  are   to  re- 1 
sume  their  place  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God ;  and  2d,  that   they  are  to 
become  the  medium  of  God's  favor  toward  all  other  nations.      It  is  not  b- 
plied  that  they  are  restored  to  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  institutions,  or  even  to 
circumcision ;  for  the  original  covenant  with  Abraham  which  constituted  his 
seed  a  royal  priesthood  to  the  world,  was  made  before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  also  before  circumcision,  and  of  course  was  independent  of  them.     All 
the  externals  of  Judaism  are  only  subsequent  adjuncts  to  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  not  cob- 
stituent  elements  of  that  covenant.     So  Paul  says  of  Abraham,  Rom.  4:  11, 
&c, i  He  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  a  sign  of  the  righteousness  which 
he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised.'     Again, 4  The  promise  that  he  should  be 
the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law, 
but,  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.'     And  again,  Gal.  3:  17,  18,  *  The 
covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God,  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  waa  [ 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect.     For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more 
of  promise  ;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.'     The  Jews,  in  cleav- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  as  being  essential  to  their  inheritance,  wholly 
put  out  of  view  the  original  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  the  true  object  of 
those  institutions.     As  Christ  said  '  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  sabbath ;'  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  Mosaic  economy,   and 
of  circumcision,  that  they  were  made  for  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jews  for 
them.     And  in  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  inheritance  in  Abraham,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  replace  them  under  the  ceremonial  economy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  and  predicted  consequences  of  reinsta- 
ting the  Jews  in  the  favor  of  God,  and  giving  them  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  effects,  doubtless,  will  be  to  mani- 
fest and  exalt  before  all  the  world,  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  He  is 
called  by  Moses,  emphatically,  the  faithful  god  ;  and  the  constant  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  concerning  him  is,  that  his  word  shall  stand  forever — that 
his  truth  shall  endure  to  all  generations.  Now  his  promise  to  Abraham  was, 
that  he  would  give  to  him  and  his  seed  after  him  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
everlasting  possession  ;  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  And  when  he  called  the  Israelites  forth  out  of  Egypt,  his  declared 
object  was  to  make  them '  a  special  people  unto  himself  above  all  people  that 
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are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;'  and  '  that  he  might  keep  the  oath  which  ha 
had  sworn  unto  their  fathers.'  But  although  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of 
their  national  prosperity,  enjoyed  distinguished  privileges,  and  were  in 
many  respects  a  peculiar  people,  as  compared  with  other  nations, — yet  they 
became  in  a  short  time  degenerate  and  corrupt,  and,  as  Ezekiel  declares,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  profaned  by  them  among  the  heathen.  Having  been 
at  length  expelled  from  their  own  land,  they  have  long  been  4  a  hissing  and  a 
by-word  among  all  nations  whither  they  were  scattered.'  What  then  shall  we 
say  to  these  things  i  Shall  this  reproach  never  be  removed  ?  Shall  it  be 
said  that  God  undertook  to  train  up  a  nation  for  himself, — to  make  them  l  a 
holy  people,'  who  should  show  forth  his  glory ;  and  that  he  has  utterly  failed 
of  accomplishing  his  object  ?  If  it  be  so — if  he  fails  in  this  instance, — what 
security  have  we  that  he  will  not  fail  in  any  or  all  other  instances  ?  And  what 
assurance  can  we  have  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  ever  become  the 
kingdoms  of  Christ  ?  When  the  people  of  Israel  had  greatly  provoked  the 
anger  of  God,  by  their  apostasy,  the  voices  of  the  prophets  were  heard  de- 
nouncing judgments,  and  predicting  the  desolation  which  should  come  upon 
the  nation :  yet  still,  looking  beyond  the  period  of  their  rejection  and  their 
calamities,  they  foretold  (as  our  previous  quotations  have  shown)  that  in  the 
last  days  the  scattered  house  of  Israel  should  return  and  be  built  up ;  that 
Jerusalem  should  then  be  holy,  and  be  called  '  the  city  of  righteousness, 
the  faithful  city  ;'  that  4  whereas  it  had  been  forsaken  and  hated,  it 
should  become  *an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations  ;' 
moreover,  that  '  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  her  rising ;'  and  that  the  forces  and  wealth  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  made  subservient  to  her  exaltation. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  restoration  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  by  fulfilling  these  glorious  promises,  would  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
word  of  God,  overthrow  unbelief,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  reign  of 
righteousness  through  faith. 

2.  Another  consequence  of  restoring  the  Jews  and  exalting  them  to  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  nations,  will  be  the  humiliation  of  the  Gentiles. — 
The  Gentile  nations  which  have  long  held  possession  of  the  land  given  by 
covenant  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  have  not  only  disregarded  the  claims  of 
the  true  heirs,  and  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them,  but  have  even  exul- 
ted in  their  downfall,  have  rejoiced  in  their  calamity,  and  have  trodden  them 
under  foot.     *  Thus  they  have  despised  my  people,'  says  the  Lord  by  the 

Srophet,  *  that  they  should  be  no  more  a  nation  before  them.*  But  God  has 
eclared  his  purpose  to  judge  and  punish  the  nations  for  their  impious  disre- 
gard of  his  covenant  with  Israel.  Even  the  Jews'  restoration,  which  we  find 
to  be  so  clearly  and  folly  foretold  in  the  language  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  prophets,  is  not  more  unequivocally  predicted  than  are  God's  judgments 
against  those  nations  that  have  abused  nis  people.  Hear  his  rebuke  of  Edom 
for  this  offense : — 4  For  thy  violence  against  thy  brother  Jacob,  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  In  the  day  that  strangers 
carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into  his  gates  and  cast 
lots  upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them :  but  tfiou  shouldst  not 
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have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother  in  the  day  that  he  became  *  straugtt; 
neither  shouldst  thou  have  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  rf 
their  destruction ;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  spoken  proudly  in  the  day  d 
distress.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people  m  the 
day  of  their  calamity  :  yea,  thou  shouldst  not  have  looked  on  their  afflictiofi 
In  tho  day  of  their  calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on  their  substance  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity  ;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  delivered  up  those  of  bis 
that  did  remain  in  the  day  of  distress.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon 
all  the  heathen:  as  thou  hast  done 4  it  shall  be  done  urifb  thee  :  thv  reward 
shall  return  upon  thine  own  head.'  Obad.  10— lo*  Language  similar  in  pur- 
port to  the  foregoing  is  used  by  many  of  the  prophets ;  and  indeed  it  is  usnil 
to  find,  in  immediate  connection  witfi  the  foretold  restoration  of  the  Jews,  pre- 
dieted  vengeance  against  their  oppressors.     We  will  quote  a  few  specimens. 

*  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will  save  thy 
children.  And  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh.'  ic. 
1  Behold,  I  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the  cup  of  trembling,  even  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  my  fury ;  thou  shalt  no  more  drink  it  again  :  but  I  will  put  it 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee,'  &c.  Isa.  49:  25,  26,  51:  22,  23. 
The  following  passage  forcibly  describes  the  exaltation  of  Israel,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Gentiles: — 'The  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and 

their  kings  shall  minister  to  thee For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that 

will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 
Tho  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  fo  thee  ;  and  all 
they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet: 
and  they  shall  call  thee  <  The  City  of  the  Lord,'  «  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.'  Isa.  60:  10,  12, 14.  The  prophet  Joel  says  also,' — *  In  those 
days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat)  and  will  plead  with  them  for  my  people,  and  for  my 
heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted 

my  land Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of 

Jehoshaphat ;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  ail  the  heathen  round  about.' 
Joel  3:  1,  2,  12. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  passages  found  in  the  prophetic  writings,  touch- 
ing this  subject.  For  further  similar  testimony,  the  reader  may  examine  the 
following  references.  Deut.  30:  7.  Jer.  12:  14^—17.  30: 16.  Ezek.  chaps. 
25,  26,  35;  and  36: 1—8.  Zeph  .3:  19.  Zcch.  2:  8, 9.    12:  3, 4,  9.  14: 12. 

By  examining  the  foregoing  quotations  and  references,  it  will  appear  that 
tho  cause  which  God  usually  assigned  for  the  punishments  with  which  he 
threatened  various  nations,  was  their  contempt  of  his  people,  and  the  wrongs 
'which  they  had  done  to  them.  And  we  conclude,  from  the  clear  indications 
of  prophecy,  that  the  approaching  judgment  of  the  Gentiles — 'the  battle  of 
the  great  day,'  which  shall  break  in  pieces  the  kingdoms  of  this  world — will 
be  made  to  turn  chiefly  on  this  point ;  viz.,  the  resistance  which  the  infidel 
powers  of  the  Gentiles  will  make  to  the  movements  of  God,  by  which  he  will 
accomplish  his  purpose  of  placing  the  Jews  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  and 
establish  his  own  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 
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The  elevation  of  the  Jews  to  the  commanding  positon  we  have  spoken  of, 
will  doubtless  be  so  accomplished,  that  while  the  Gentiles  are  humbled,  all 
occasion  of  pride  and  boasting  will  be  cut  off  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  will 
be  humbled  when  they  are  made  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ  through  the 
Gentiles  ;  when  they  shall  remember  their  own  evil  ways — their  long  and 
obstinate  unbelief;  (See  Ezek.  36:  31,  Zeph.  3:  11 ;)  and  the  Gentiles  will 
be  humbled  by  being  made  to  acknowledge  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  federal 
head  of  the  world.  Thus,  according  to  the  words  of  Isaiah, 4  The  loftiness 
of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low : 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.'  v 

8.  We  conclude  that  another  most  important  consequence  of  establishing 
the  Jews  as  the  '  Royal  Nation,'  would  be  to  give  the  greatest  facility  to  the 
universal  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to 
Christ.  What  nation  would  be  so  well  qualified  as  the  Jews,  both  from  their 
historical  character,  and  from  the  lessons  which  they  must  have  learned  in 
their  long  and  wide  dispersion^  to  become  the  head  of  a  federal  Theocracy, 
Having  seen  the  operation  of  the  various  laws  of  human  governments,  and 
felt  the  miseries  of  oppression,  they  could  well  appreciate  the  value  of  just  y 
and  humane  statutes.  Again ;  when  '  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away  from  * 
their  hearts/  and  '  the  Deliverer  out  of  Zion  shall  have  turned  away  ungod- 
liness  from  Jacob/  what  people  would  be  so  well  fitted  as  they,  to  become 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  world  ?  Having  been  scattered  among 
'  all  nations  and  tongues,'  and  become  acquainted  with  all  forms  of  religion ; 
and  having  explored  the  dark  abodes  of  heathen  idolatry  and  superstition ; 
who  would  be  so  capable  as  they  of  adapting  themselves,  as  preachers  of  the 
word,  to  the  peculiarities  and  wants  of  all  the  Gentile  nations  ?  We  shall  do 
well  to  remember  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  concerning '  the  last  days' — when 
'the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun» 
tains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it  '—that  then,  '  out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  from  Jerusalem.' 

When  the  chosen  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  inheritance,  and 
*  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  them  from  on  high,'  (see  Isa„  32:  L5,) 
then  may  we  expect  to  witness  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy 
of  Joel  which  Peter  quoted :  viz.,  i  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
(saith  God,)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,9  &c.  We  know  that 
this  prophecy  had  an  incipient  fulfilment  (a  fulfilment  in  miniature,  so  to 
speak)  on  theMay  of  Pentecost.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  more  full  and 
and  glorious  accomplishment  awaits  it  hereafter,  which  shall  realize  the  truth 
of  another  inspired  prediction,  that  'the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knoivledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea? 

DUTIES   OF  THE   GENTILES   TOWARD   THE  JEWS. 

.We  have  considered  the  nature  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed ;  we  have  shown  that  the  promises  of  that  covenant  are  both  general  and 
specific — that  they  are  promises  of  both  spiritual  and  physical  blessings  ;  that 
they  are  made  to  the  literal  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  the  literal  seed  shall 
at  length  become  the  true  spiritual  seed.    We  have  shown  also,  that  tbd 
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distinction  which  was  originally  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  still  re* 
mains ;  that  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind  he  has  acted  in  accordance  wirii 
that  distinction ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  natia 
for  so  many  ages,  even  to  the  present  day,  through  unparalleled  persecution! 
and  sufferings,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  some  great  ultimate  design 
of  God  concerning  them.  And  we  have  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  God's 
design  to  restore  them  to  the  land  given  to  their  fathers ;  to  purify  than, 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  and  make  them  a  holy  people  ;  to  give  then 
pre-eminence  over  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  so  to  '  bless  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth'  through  them.  We  come  now  to  the  interesting  and  practically 
important  inquiry,  What  are  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Gentiles  to- 
ward the  chosen  people  ?  •' 

1.  And  first  we  may  place  a  loyal  acknowledgment  of  their  birthright. 
If  in  God's  promise  to  Abraham  that  he  would  '  be  a  God  unto  him  and  to 
his  seed  after  him,'  and  that '  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed,'— 
God  thereby  became  the  husband  of  Israel,  and  constituted  Israel  the  hus- 
band of  all  other  nations  ;  (as  has  been  shown  ;)  if  this  arrangement  still  re-  { 
mains,  forasmuch  as  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance — 
and  we  have  seen  that  hitherto  he  has  blessed  the  Gentiles  through  the  Jews, 
—then  the  Gentiles  are  bound,  now,  to  regard  the  Jews  as  the  husband  of 
the  nations.  And  the  duty  of  the  Gentiles  toward  them  is  determined,  not 
by  their  character  and  conduct,  but  by  the  known  arrangements  and  pur- 
poses of  God.  A  spirit  of  true  loyalty  to  God,  says  concerning  them, L  How- 
ever great  may  be  their  sin,  and  however  fierce  may  be  the  anger  of  the  Lord  J 
against  them,  Israel  is  still  our  husband ;  and  we  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  our  allegiance  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  love  and  honor  Israel,  as 
our  husband,  for  God's  sake.'  From  such  passages  as  1  Pet.  2:  18,  where 
the  apostle  enjoins  on  servants  to  '  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward,'  we  are  taught  that  in  the  mu- 
tual relations  which  subsist  among  mankind,  the  conduct  of  the  one  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  the  wrong  doings  of  the  other,  but  by  the  appointment  of 
God.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  Peter's  address  to  wives  might  not  prop-  \ 
erly  apply  to  the  Gentiles : — *  Be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;  that  I 
if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conver-  »- 
sation  of  the  wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation,  coupled  with 
fear.'  On  this  principle,  it  appears  that  the  true  way  for  the  Gentiles  to  seek 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  is  practically  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
their  birthright,  and  to  win  them,  rather  by  modesty  and  the  arts  of  love, 
than  by  attempting,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  dragoon  them  into  the  gospel. 

2.  Another  obligation  which  the  Gentiles  owe  the  Jews,  is,  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  mankind  have  received  through  them.  We  might  speak  of  the 
advantages  they  have  conferred  on  the  world  by  their  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  arts  of  civilization.  For  when  most  other  nations  were  sunk 
in  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  the  Jews  were  cultivating  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  "  During  the  feudal  ages,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
dia, "  the  Jews,  from  their  aversion  to  war,  and  their  love  of  gain,  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  opulent,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the 
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laity.  They  were  the  only  bankers  of  the  period.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
nvented  bilk  of  exchange.9'  The  celebrated  author  of  'Ivanhoe'  says,  "  The 
Jews,  both  male  and  female,  possessed  and  practised  the  medical  science  in 
ill  its  branches ;  and  the  monarchs  and  powerful  barons  of  the  time  frequently 
committed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  some  experienced  sage  among  this 
despised  people,  when  wounded  or  in  sickness.  The  aid  of  the  Jewish  phy- 
sicians was  not  the  less  eagerly  sought  after,  though  a  general  belief  prevailed 
among  the  Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  were  deeply  acquainted  with 
the  occult  sciences,  and  particularly  with  the  cabalistic  art,  which  had  its 
name  and  origin  in  the  studies  of  the  sages  of  Israel." 

But  not  to  insist  on  any  advantages  of  this  kind,  we  will  speak  of  higher 
benefits.  From  the  Jews  we  have  received  the  Bible.  Not  only  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  the  New,  was  written  by  Jews.  Had  we  received  only 
the  Old  Testament,  we  might  justly  regard  it  as  a  highly  valuable  acquisition ; 
forasmuch  as  its  doctrines  and  its  history,  which  give  us  so  much  knowledge 
3f  the  character  and  will  of  the  true  God,  and  of  his  dealings  with  mankind, 
have  doubtless  done  more  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race, 
than  all  the  ethical  systems  of  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers.  But  when, 
above  all,  we  consider  that  we  have  received  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  gospel,  through  the  Jews,  we  shall,  besides  gratitude  to  God  as  the  pri- 
mary giver,  feel  still  more  deeply  what  respect  and  affection  we  owe  to  the 
Jews  as  the  medium  through  which  salvation  has  been  sent  to  the  world. 
The  Gentiles,  as  formerly  mentioned,  were  only  branches  of  the  primitive 
church ;  the  Jews  were  its  root  and  stock  ;  and  it  should  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  at  that  time,  in  which  the  begin- 
ning of  a  church  could  be  made.  Nearly  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  material 
in  die  world,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Jewish  church.  The  Bible,  with  all  its 
influences  wis  among  them ;  and  they  alone  were  prepared  for  the  reception 
rf  Christ,  by  the  promises,  and  by  the  consequent  expectation  of  him.  Had 
Christ  commenced  his  ministry  in  any  other  nation,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  found  but  very  few  followers.  God,  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
aad  been  disciplining  that  nation  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  more  especially, 
immediately  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  John  the  Baptist  was  sent 
for  the  special  object  of  preparing  a  highway  for  the  coming  of  God.  Hence 
Christ  said  truly  that  '  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.9  Paul  also  declared  that 
;  the  Gentiles  were  their  debtors,  and  were  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
things.'    Rom.  15:  26. 

THE  AGENCY  OP  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  CONVERSION  OP  THE  WORLD. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  those  who  think  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  As  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  object  in  this  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Jews  to  God  and  the  world,  to  lead  believers  to  comprehensive 
riews  of  God's  plan  of  operations,  and  bring  their  minds  to  the  position  ne- 
cessary to  their  co-operation  with  him,  we  will  present,  in  conclusion,  a  sketch 
)f  the  order  in  which  wo  believe  the  gospel  will  go  forth  to  the  nations. 
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Paid,  speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  says — 'As  ye  in  times  past  have  not  befit* 
ed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their  [the  Jews']  unbelief;; 
even  so  have  they  also  now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  d* 
may  obtain  mercy.9  Rom.  11:  30,  31.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Jen 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  mercy  here  promised,  and  of  course  that  a  porta. 
of  the  Gentiles  are  yet  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  conveying  it  to  thea 
Paul  even  says, '  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  f& 
ness  of  the  Q-entiles  be  come  in.9  Rom.  11:  25.  We  do  not  conceive  that  tk 
1  fullness  of  the  Gentiles,'  here  spoken  of,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  fiesi  | 
which  we  refer  to  when  we  speak  of  l  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;*  for  m 
admit  the  limiting  force  of  those  prophecies  which  declare  that  'darkness  sW 
cover  the  earth'  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  Zion,  and  of  oft- v 
ers  which  assign  the  work  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  heathen  especially  fi> 
the  Jews.  But  we  do  understand  Paul  as  teaching,  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Gentile  church  is  to  be  gathered  into  Christ,  before  the  conversion 
of  tho  Jewish  nation. 

This  agrees  with  the  anticipations  which  naturally  result  from  a  survey  d 
the  actual  state  of  the  nations  at  this  time.  The  gospel,  (by  which  we  men 
not  the  system  of  legality  which  usually  bears  that  name,  but  the  primitm 
gospel  of  salvation  from  sin  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,)  requires  for  its 
success,  a  degree  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  comes.  God 
did  not  bring  his  Son  into  the  world  till  he  had  trained  a  nation,  by  a  long 
course  of  moral  discipline,  to  receive  him.  And  as  soon  as  the  small  stock 
of  material,  which  the  legal  education  of  the  Jews  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  made  ready,  was  used  up,  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ceased,  and  a  second  dispensation  of  law  took  its  place.  The  first  resurrec- 
tion, at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.  As  we  approach  the  second  resurrectiofr— the  closing 
scene  of  the  second  dispensation  of  the  gospel, — we  may  anticipate  the  order 
in  which  the  nations  will  be  brought  into  "Christ,  by  observing  their  compara- 
tive advancement  in  legal  morality  and  civilization — the  prerequisites  of  the 
final  work  of  grace.  That  part  of  the  world  which  presents  to  the  fire  of  the 
gospel  the  most  combustible  material  will  be  kindled  first ;  and  the  flame  will 
pass  from  that  to  other  parts,  in  the  order  of  their  susceptibility.  Now  it  is 
evident  to  us,  that  as  the  Jews  were  in  the  highest  state  of  preparation  for  the 
gospel  at  the  time  of  its  first  dispensation,  so  &  portion  of  the  Gentiles  are  now 
in  the  most  advanced  condition  of  susceptibility.  The  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  probably  some  other  of  the  European  nations,  are  clearly 
in  advance  of  the  Jews  in  morality  and  civilization  ; — and  even  if  this  were 
doubtful,  tho  single  circumstance  that  these  nations  receive  the  whole  of  the 
Bible,  while  the  Jews  reject  the  New  Testament,  would  be  a  sufficient  index 
of  the  superior  preparation  of  the  former  for  the  second  manifestation  of  the 
primitive  gospel.  The  Jews  probably  stand  next  to  these  leading  Gentile 
nations,  because  they  acknowledge  a  large  portion  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The 
Mohammedans  occupy  the  intermediate  position  between  them  and  Paganism, 
as  they  believe  in  one  God,  and  receive  more  or  less  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Last  on  the  scale  of  susceptibility,  stands  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world. 
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Fhe  conclusion  from  this  survey  is,  that  the  best  portion  of  Gentile  Christen- 
lom  will  receive  the  gospel  first ;  that  the  Jews  will  then  be  brought  in, — 
ind  finally,  that  they  will  gather  the  great  harvest  of  the  Mohammedan  and 
aeathen  world. 

This  view  assigns  a  sufficient  precedence  to  the  Jews ;  for  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Paganism  embrace  at  this  day  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
race  :  and  if  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  rise  upon  the  nations  in  the  order 
we  have  indicated,  it  will  be  true  in  a  general  sense  that '  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people,'  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  reach  the  chosen  nation.  And  at  die  same  time  it  will  be  true  that  the 
Jews  obtain  the  second  ministration  of  mercy  through  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Gentiles  obtained  the  first  through  the  Jews  ;  and  that  the  substantial  part 
of  the  Gentile  church  will  be  brought  in,  before  the  second  ingathering  of 
Israel.     Thus  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Paul  will  be  reconciled. 

The  church  gathered  at  the  first  resurrection,  was  twofold  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Its  first  and  strongest  department  was  a  body  of  Jews,  viz.  Christ,  the 
apostles  and  the  churches  of  Judea,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  saints. 
Its  second  department  consisted  of  Gentiles,  taken  principally  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  This  order  of  formation  leaves  the 
Gentile  end  of  that  church  (so  to  speak)  now  nearest  to  the  world.  If  the 
process  of  accretion  is  to  begin  again  where  it  ended,  and  if  the  attraction 
between  heaven  and  earth  is  to  be  favored  by  bringing  like  to  meet  like,  we 
should  naturally  anticipate  that  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  the  second 
resurrection  would  be  a  Gentile  body.  Accordingly  a  portion  of  the  Gentiles, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  best  prepared  to  be  the  point  of  contact  for  the  gospel. 

When  a  firm  union  shall  have  been  established  between  the  invisible  and  v 
the  visible  church  by  joining  the  Gentile  end  of  the  former  to  the  Gentile  be- 
ginning of  the  latter,  the  extension  of  the  gospel  from  Christendom  to  the 
Jews,  and  from  the  Jews  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  world,  will  natu- 
rally follow ;  as  it  is  evident  from  observation  as  well  as  from  prophecy  that 
God  has  now  brought  or  is  fast  bringing  the  world,  as  a  whole,  to  a  state  suf- 
ficiently combustible  for  the  final  conflagration ;  and  that  the  gospel  fire  when 
once  kindled  the  second  time,  will  not  go  out  for  want  of  prepared  fuel,  as  at 
the  first,  but  will  embrace  the  globe,  and  terminate  in  the  second  and  univer- 
sal resurrection. 

The  completed  church,  then,  will  consist  of  five  distinct  departments,  viz : 
1,  the  Jewish  part  of  the  primitive  church  ;  2,  the  Gentile  part  of  the  primi- 
tive church ;  3,  the  Gentiles  now  farthest  advanced  in  preparation  for  the 
gospel,  i.  e.  the  best  part  of  Christendom ;  4,  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation  } 
5,  the  mass  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of  the  exist* 
ing  world.  The  reader  may  facilitate  his  conception  of  this  complex  church, 
by  representing  it  to  himself  under  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  roots  radia* 
ting  downward  and  its  branches  upward.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  across  the 
trunk  a  little  above  the  roots.  The  space  below  this  line  may  represent  the 
Jewish  portion  of  the  primitive  church.  A  second  line  a  short  distance  above 
the  first,  may  indicate  the  boundary  of  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  primitive 
church.    A  third  line  may  be  drawn,  higher  still,  to  mark  the  second  Gentile 
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department,  now  to  bo  added.  Just  below  the  radiation  of  the  branches,  ft 
fourth  line  may  cut  off  a  space  to  represent  the  second  Jewish  department; 
and  then  the  whole  top  of  the  tree  may  stand  for  the  Mohammedan  and  Pa* 
gan  world.  Thus  the  two  Gentile  departments  will  occupy  the  middle  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  two  Jewish  departments  its  extremities ;  a  Jewish  root 
takes  hold  on  God,  and  a  Jewish  portion  of  the  trunk  takes  hold  on  the  mass 
of  nations. 


§59.    THE  SABBATH. 

TnE  true  practical  maxim  to  be  observed  by  believers,  when  their  views 
differ  in  relation  to  the  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  is  the  injunc* 
tion  of  Paul, '  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  If 4  one 
man  esteems  one  day  above  another,  and  another  man  esteems  every  day 
alike,9  let  neither  judge  the  other,  and  let  neither  suffer  himself  to  be  judged. 
(See  Rom.  14:  5,  6,  &  Col.  2:  6.)  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  this  princi- 
ple, and  live  in  peace  with  those  who  observe  the  sabbath,  giving  them  no 
just  cause  of  offense  either  by  word  or  deed.  But  the  peace  must  be  recip- 
rocal. They  must  not  judge  us,  and  especially  they  must  not  accuse  us,  as 
many  legalists  have  done,  of  '  trampling  on  the  known  commands  of  God.' 
When  they  do  this,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  position  prescribed 
by  Luther  ; — *  Keep  the  sabbath  holy'  (says  he)  *  for  its  use  sake,  both  to 
body  and  60ul !  But  if  any  where  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's 
sake— if  any  where  any  one  sets  up  its  observance  on  the  Jewiah  foundation, 
then  I  order  you  to  work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it;  to  dance  on  it,  t*  feast  on  it,  to 
do  any  thing  that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  of 
liberty.'  (See  Coleridge's  Table  Talk.)  When  the  adherents  of  die  sab- 
bath, not  content  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  take  upon  them 
to  dictate  and  accuse,  they  must  not  complain  if  we  give  our  own  reasons  for 
non-observance,  instead  of  lying  quiet  under  their  refutation  of  the  reasons 
which  they  choose  to  put  into  our  mouths.  On  this  ground,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  point,  whether  the  sabbath  is 
really  of  universal  obligation. 

The  New  Testament  no  where  enjoins  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Its 
spirit,  as  well  as  its  specific  instructions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  subject,  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  such  observances.  The  only  strong  hold,  therefore,  of 
Babbatarians,  is  the  Old  Testament ;  and  especially  the  decalogue.  Here  they 
take  their  stand. 

"  The  ten  commandments,  (say  they,)  and  the  command  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath among  the  rest,  are  laws  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation." 

"  But  (we  reply)  the  fourth  commandment  directs  us  to  keep  Saturday. 
Do  you  keep  that  day  ?" 

"  No :  but  we  keep  one  day  in  seven.    The  spirit  of  the  commandment 
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(which  is  all  that  is  essential)  requires  us  to  set  apart  one  seventh  part  of 
time;  and  we  do  this  in  keeping  Sunday  as  well  as  we  should  if  we  kept  Sat- 
urday." 

"  Very  well ;  you  admit  then  that  the  letter  of  the  commandment  is  not 
now  binding,  and  that  the  spirit  of  it  only  requires  us  to  keep  one  seventh 
part  of  time.  It  follows  of  course,  that  Sunday  is  not  specially  sacred,  and 
that  a  man  may  fulfil  the  law  as  well  by  keeping  Wednesday,,  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week  that  may  suit  his  convenience,  as  by  the  usual  observance. 
And  further,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  set  apart  from  worldly  busi- 
ness one  seventh  part  of  every  day  instead  of  one  day  in  seven,  he  may  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  command  in  that  way,  as  truly  as  you  do  in  in  observing  the 
first,  instead  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  If  you  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
part from  the  letter  at  ail,  you  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  a  specific  enactment,  relating  to  external  acts,  is  abrogated ;  and 
as  the  spirit  of  its  demands,  which  only  is  in  force,  may  be  satisfied  in  sev- 
eral different  ways  besides  your  own,  you  obviously  exceed  your  warrant,  in 
dictating  to  others  what  day  they  shall  keep,  or  in  forbidding  them  to  '  esteem 
every  day  alike,'  provided  they  sanctify  a  seventh  part  of  time.'' 

The  spirit  of  the  fourth  commandment,  abstracted  from  all  specific  modes, 
may  be  expressed  thus :  i  Thou  shalt  abstain  from  bodily  labor  so  far  as  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  health  requires.'  This  is  a  rule  of  universal  and 
perpetual  obligation.  This  is,  and  forever  will  be,  the  rule  of  heaven. 
Angels  and  saints  made  perfect,  observe  it.  We  constantly  honor  this  rule 
both  by  precept  and  example,  as  one  of  pre-eminent  importance ;  and  we  are 
in  favor  of  extending,  rather  than  curtailing  its  present  practical  application. 
Instead  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  time  usually  set  apart  for  mental  and 
religious  cultivation,  we  would  greatly  increase  it.  We  believe  that  not  merely 
one  day  ia-ieven,  but  as  much  at  least  as  one  half  of  every  day,  ought 
to  be  devoted,  by  those  who  have  a  soul,  as  well  as  a  body,  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pursuits.  We  believe  that  a  jubilee  is  coming,  in  which  this 
order  of  things  will  be  found  feasible,  and  will  be  adopted.  We  believe  that 
without  it,  the  race  of  man  will  never  emerge  from  animalism.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  the  particular  embodiment  of  the  abstract  rule 
above  stated,  in  the  observance  of  a  particular  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
enjoined  on  the  Jews,  is  at  this  day  altogether  adverse  to  the  advance  of  man 
into  new  and  true  arrangements,  and  that  the  divine  obligation  of  it  passed 
away  with  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  transfer  of  the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  necessarily  implies,  unless  that  transfer  was  an  unwarranted 
act  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  ab- 
rogated ;  and  if  the  letter  is  abrogated,  the  commandment  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  letters,  is  abrogated.  Tet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Sabbatarians 
should  maintain  that  it  is  not  abrogated.  The  whole  strength  of  their  cause 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of  that  eternal 
'  moral  law'  which  did  not  share  in  the  wreck  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It 
is  manifestly  true  that  God  attached  a  special  importance  to  the  ten  command- 
ments.   This  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  separated  them  from  the  body 
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of  the  Jewish  code,  and  engraved  them  twice  over  on  tables  of  stone.  Ob 
the  foundation  of  this  truth,  theologians  have  raised  a  belief — or  rather  i 
]popular  impression  wliich  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  belief — that  the  dec- 
alogue is  a  sacred,  unchangeable  formula  of  the  divine  will,  altogether  separate 
ftom  and  independent  of  the  temporary  Institutions  with  which  it  was  surromf 
ded,  and  equally  pertinent  and  essential  to  the  Christian  as  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  ^  This  impression  is  the  strong  fortress  of  the  sabbath  cause; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  serious  breach  which  the  transfer  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  has  made  in  its  walls,  it  is  still  cotisidered,  on  the  whole,  quite  de* 
fensible.     This  fortress  we  propose  now  to  reconnoitre. 

That  the  position  we  take  in  regard  to  the  abrogation  of  the  decalogue, 
taay  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset,  we  will  introduce  it  by  an  illustration* 
Suppose  a  father,  for  the  better  management  of  his  small  children,  selects 
out  from  the  multitude  of  rules  and  instructions  which  he  daily  gives  them, 
ten  of  the  most  essential,  has  them  printed  in  large  letters,  and  framed,  and 
hangs  them  up  in  the  children's  room.  We  may  presume  this  family  dec* 
logue  would  be  something  like  the  following : 

1.  You  must  say  your  prayers,  night  and  morning. 

2.  You  must  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day. 

3.  You  must  not  say  naughty  words. 

4.  Y'ou  must  not  stay  out  in  the  street  after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

5.  You  must  always  love,  obey,  and  cleave  to  your  father  and  mother* 

6.  You  must  not  strike  each  other. 

7*  You  must  not  play  in  the  dirt,  or  soil  and  tear  your  clothes* 

8.  You  must  not  take  what  does  not  belong  to  you* 

9.  You  must  not  tell  wrong  stories. 

10*  You  must  go  regularly  to  school  at  the  appointed  hour* 
Every  one  sees  that  such  a  formula  as  this,  though  exceedingly  important 
for  cliildren  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  as  such  worthy  to  be  printed,  framed* 
and  hung  up  conspicuously  before  them,  cannot  claim  to  be,  as  to  the  letter 
of  it,  a  perpetual  expression  of  the  father's  will,  appropriate  to  the  adult  con- 
dition of  his  family.  Some  of  its  precepts  are  indeed  perpetually  obligatory 
and  appropriate,  such  as  the  eighth  and  ninth.  The  old  as  well  as  the  young 
are  bound  not  to  steal  and  lie.  But  others,  though  obligatory  at  all  times, 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  of  course  inappropriate,  to  adults ;  such  as 
the  seventh.  Persons  of  mature  age  are  in  no  danger  of  playing  in  the  dirt. 
Others  are  neither  obligatory  or  appropriate,  except  in  the  case  of  small  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  fourth  and  tenth.  Adults  are  not  bound  to  be  at  home  at 
a  particular  hour  in  the  evening,  or  to  go  to  school.  Others  still,  though 
imperatively  binding  at  a  certain  a^e,  are  countermanded  by  precepts  adapted 
to  subsequent  life ;  such  as  the  fifth*  Children  should  cleave  to  their  pa* 
tents,  but  *  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife/ 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  expressed  in  the  injunction—4  Behave  dutifully 
and  wisely  toward  God  and  man,  and  with  reference  to  body  and  soul.'  This 
imle  is  appropriate  to  all  ages,  and  equally  obligatory  on  all.  But  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  this  rule  is  embodied  in  the  above  decalogue,  is  appro- 
priate and  obligatory  only  during  childhood* 
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Now  we  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Jewish  decalogue  is  a  formula  of 
the  divine  will,  constructed  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  illustration ;  that  it  was  framed  with  special  refeiw 
ence  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  it  was  given  ;  that  in  several 
particulars  it  is  inappropriate  to  a  more  advanced  condition,  such  as  that  of 
Christian  believers ;  and  that,  while  its  spirit  remains  in  force,  its  authority 
as  a  formal  enactment  rested  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
code,  and  was  abolished  by  the  advent  of  Christianity.  That  this  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  decalogue,  appears  from  the  following  considerations : 

1,  Two  of  the  ten  commandments,  viz.,  the  first  and  second,  which  forbid 
literal  idolatry,  were  obviously  enacted  with  special  reference  to  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  around  them,  at  the  time  the  law  wa* 
given.  The  strange  fatuity  with  which  the  chosen  people  plunged  again  and 
again  into  that  vice  till  ffter  the  Babylonish  captivity,  shows  how  important 
those  commandments  were  at  that  time.  God  wisely  placed  them  m  front 
of  the  decalogue.  But,  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  Jews  and  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  are  concerned,  they  are  as  unnecessary  and  inapproprw 
ate  as  would  be  the  injunction  of  a  father  to  his  adult  children  not  to  play  in 
the  dirt.  If  God  were  to  give  a  written  law  now  to  the  Jews,  instead  of 
forbidding  image  worship  as  the  leading  vice,  he  would  undoubtedly  aim  his 
first  commandments  against  the  love  of  money.  Indeed,  the  reader  will  find 
by  examining  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  pointed 
their  artillery  against  the  fallen  bulwarks  of  literal  idolatry,  but  against  cov- 
etousness,  which  had  taken  its  place.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  never  alludes 
to  image  worship;  but  it  bears  down  on  mammonism,  in  a  way  that  indicates 
Christ's  view  of  the  pre-eminence  of  that  vice.  (See  Matt.  6:  1& — 34 ; 
also  Eph.  5:  5,  and  Col.  3:  5.) 

2.  The  fifth  commandment— that  which  requires  reverence  toward  parents 
— thougb  ft  justly  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  morality  appropriate  to  a 
worldly  state,  and  was  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  that  preparatory 
civilization  which  God  sought  to  develope  in  the  Jewish  nation,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  modified,  and  even  in  a  certain  sense  countermanded  by  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  gospel.  In  the  place  of  that  commandment,  the  words  of  Christ 
are, '  Except  a  man  hate  and  forsake  father  and  mother  .  ,  .  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple ;'  *  Call  no  man  father  on  earth.'  In  accordance  with  these  pre* 
cepts,  he  asserted  his  own  independence  of  his  earthly  parents,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old ;  (Luke  2:  42- — 50  ;)  he  publicly  refused  to  recognize  ag 
his  mother  and  brethren  any  but  the  children  of  God ;  (Matt,  12:  47 — 50;) 
and  he  constantly  addressed  Mary  by  the  title,  i  Woman' — and  not  as  hiB 
mothor.  John  2:  4.  19:  26.  The  principle  of  the  case  is  plain.  The  fifth 
commandment  directs  men  how  to  behave  as  children  of  the  flesh,  and  would 
be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  if  men  were  never  called  to  a  spirit 
ual  state.  But  Christ  came  to  introduce  a  second  birth,  and  transfer  men 
from  a  carnal  to  a  spiritual  state  and  parentage.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  countermand  the  letter  of  the  fifth  com* 
mandment.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  Paul  exhorted  the  children 
of  believers  to  obey  their  parents,  Eph.  6: 1 — 3,   Col.  3;  20.     lie  wisely 
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sMtt&*wv)  ih*  morality  of  the  law  with  that  of  the  gospel,  because  Ida  instae- 
IMtt  vsi  thw  point  were  addressed  to  those  who,  it  might  be  presumed,  were 
Kv  *\mu£  to  be  treated  as  subjects  of  the  spiritual  dispensation.  The  promise 
^  tvward,  attached  to  the  fifth  commandment,  is  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
uklioates  the  temporal  nature  of  the  precept.  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er* [not  that  you  may  secure  the  rewards  of  eternity,  but]  that  thy  days  wot) 
A*  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'  To  those  who  seek 
the  prize  of  the  second  birth,  the  precept  Is,  '  Call  no  man  father  on  earth.' 
8.  We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Jesus  himself  in  respect  to  two  of  the 
ten  commandments,  that  the  letter  of  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  In  immediate  connection  with  the  saying — '  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  th<e  prophets' — which  is  so  often  appealed  to 
by  legalists,  Christ  actually  repealed  the  formula  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
commandments,  and  substituted  other  words  in  their  places.  '  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall 
lull  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  But  I  say  to  you,  That  whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment; 
and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  coun- 
cil :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.'  Matt. 
5:  21,  22.  In  the  same  manner  he  proceeds  shortly  after  to  abolish  the  form 
and  re-embody  the  spirit  of  the  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery.' Matt.  5:  27,  28.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  an  actual  repeal 
of  the  old  form  in  these  cases ;  for  Christ  uses  the  same  language  in  both,  as 
that  by  which  he  immediately  afterward  repeals  the  rule,  '  An  eye  fo/  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Matt.  5:  38,  39.  When  he  says  in*  relation  to 
this  bloody  law, —  'Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  &c,  but  I  say  to 
you,'  &c, — every  one  understands  that  he  intends  by  this  form  of  speech  to 
abolish  the  old  precept,  and  give  a  new  one.  It  is  equally  clear  that  by  the 
same  form  of  speech  he  repealed  the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments.  By 
the  two  examples  which  he  has  thus  furnished  us,  we  may  undeifbmd  what 
he  means  when  he  says — c  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  [the  law,]  but  to  fulfil.' 
He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy  the  old  form  of 
the  ten  commandments,  for  this  is  what  he  immediately  proceeds  to  do.  He 
evidently  does  mean  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
but  to  perfect  its  development,  by  embodying  it  in  a  new  and  perfect  form. 
The  immense  enlargement  of  scope  which  he  gives  to  the  spirit  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  commandments,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  if  he  had  expressly 
revised  the  fourth,  he  would  have  re-constructed  it  thus :  '  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it 
holy.  But  I  say  to  you,  Keep  holy  seven  dayB  in  the  week,  and  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day.' 
v  4.  Besides  the  changes  which,  we  have  seen,  are  required  in  the  precep- 

tive forms  of  some  at  least  of  the  ten  commandments,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Christian  dispensation  makes  a  still  greater  change  in  respect  to  the  legal 
nature  of  the  whole  of  them.  Christianity  is  a  dispensation,  not  of  law,  but 
of  grace  and  truth.  Retaining  and  greatly  enlarging  the  intrinsic  truths  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  it  proposes  to  enforce  obedience  to  those  truths,  by  spiritual 
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influences,  instead  of  legal  sanctions.  In  this  sense,  if  in  no  other,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  ten  commandments  are  abolished,  so  far  as  Christian 
believers  are  concerned.  Five  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  (which  is  an  epitome  of  Paul's  theology,)  are  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  proof  that  the  law,  as  a  means  of  moral  influence,  prevents  instead 
of  promoting,  both  justification  and  sanctification ;  and  that  whoever  is  in  the 
way  of  salvation  is  not  under  the  law.  The  apostle  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  he  refers  in  this  demonstration,  especially  to  the  ten  commandments, 
since  he  cites  the  tenth  commandment— 'Thou  shalt  not  covet' — as  the  very  law 
which,  in  his  own  experience,  he  found  to  be  a  savor  of  death  instead  of  life. 
Rom.  7:  7.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  fundamental  principle,  he  calls 
the  law  '  written  and  engraven  in  stones,'  (which  certainly  is  none  other  than 
the  ten  commandments,)  i  the  ministration  of  death,9  Hhe  ministration  of 
condemnation]  '  the  letter  that  killethf  and  announces  in  plain  terms  that 
this  law  is  'done  away] — is  'abolished?  by  the  new  covenant.  2Cor.  8:  6—13. 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  the  time-honored  dogma  that  the  ten  command- 
ments are  unrepeatable,  eternal  expressions  of  the  divine  will  ?  Verily  that 
they  who  teach  such  things,  'know  not  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.' 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  sunbeams  of  God's  truth  can  make  it,  tfcat  the  letter  of 
the  decalogue  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  temporary  Mosaic  law :  that  it  was 
constructed  #rith  special  reference  to  the  childhood  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
that  it  was  engraved  on  stones,  (as  parents  sometimes  print  and  frame  special 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  children,)  to  signify,  not  its  perpetual  obligation, 
but  lis  special  importance  to  that  people  ;  that  parts  of  it  were  expressly  re- 
pealed by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  Paul  pronounced  the  whole  of  it  abolished 
by  the  dispensation  of  the  spirit. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  for  the  sabbath,  founded  on  the  as- 
sumed immutability  of  the  decalogue,  which  is  the  strong  bulwark,  the  last 
refuge  of  Jlbbatarians  ?  Verily  '  it  is  ready  to  vanish  away.'  The  com- 
mandment to  observe  the  seventh  day,  has  less  intrinsic  claim  than  any  other 
of  the  ten,  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eternal '  moral  law.'  The  author- 
ity of  such  precepts  as — '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,' — c  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,'  &c,  may  be  supposed  to  extend  even  to  heaven.  But  nobody  im- 
agines that  the  angels  and  saints  made  perfect,  observe  one  day  in  the  week 
as  a  special  holy  day.  When  Christ  repeated  to  the  young  man  the  essential 
parts  of  the  decalogue,  he  did  not  mention  the  sabbath  precept.  Matt.  19: 
18.  Moreover  in  the  second  edition  of  the  decalogue,  published  in  Deuter- 
onomy 5:  7 — 21,  the  fourth  commandment  has  a  special  appendage,  which 
plainly  proves  it  to  be  merely  a  Jewish  institution.  After  reciting  the  pre- 
cept as  first  delivered,  the  record  proceeds  thus — *  Remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out 
thence,  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm :  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  tfie  sabbath  day.9  Deut.  5:  15.  Thus 
the  commandment  itself  bears  decisive  marks  of  its  limited  and  national  char- 
acter. This,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  a  decalogue  which  as  a  whole 
has  been  shown  to  be  mutable  and  repealable,  makes  an  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence of  its  abrogation,  which  cannot  but  satisfy,  ere  long,  all  but  those  who 
are  selfishly  interested  in  maintaining  its  perpetual  authority. 


<Y 
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Bat  we  have  a  still  surer  *  word  of  prophecy.'  To  set  the  matter  cot-] 
plctcly  at  rest,  we  are  fortunately  able  to  produce  an 

APOSTOLIC   DECISION   OP  THB  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

In  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts  we  are  informed  that  the  question  whetta 
the  external  institutions  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  th 
Gentiles,  was  distinctly  raised  in  the  primitive  church,  and  decided,  in  ft! 
council,  after  solemn  debate  by  the  apostles.  Their  decision  is  contained  ■ 
the  following  letter : 

"  The  apostles  and  elders,  and  brethren,  send  greeting  urfto  the  brethren 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch.  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia  :  Forasmuch  if 
we  have  heard  that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with 
words,  subverting  your  souls,  saying,  Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the 
law :  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us,  betag 
assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  yos 
the  same  things  by  mouth.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to 
lay  upon  you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstaia 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication  :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  weH" 
Acts  15:  23—29.  • 

As  we  are  Gentijps,  we  may  fairly  consider  this  letter  as  addressed  tons; 
and  it  comes  to  us  with  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  but  of  tho  Holy  Ghost.  That  it  includes  in  its  scoptf  fehe  sabbat- 
ical institution,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  persons  who 
had  not  been  educated  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  whom  of 
course  the  express  exception  of  that  institution  (if  the  apostles  had  designed 
that  it  should  be  excepted  from  the  decree  of  abrogation)  woojdt  have  been 
quite  as  necessary,  as  the  exceptions  which  they  actually  did  make  in  rela- 
tion to  eating  polluted  things,  and  fornication.  Gentile  believers,  to  whom 
the  sabbath  was  at  that  time  an  ordinance  as  new  and  arbitrary  as  that  of 
circumcision,  could  not  but  understand — and  the  apostles  of  course  designed 
they  should  understand — that  it  was  a  part  of  that  '  law'  from  which  the 
above  letter  declared  them  exempt.  As  Gentiles,  then,  we  are  formally 
discharged,  by  the  highest  authority,  human  and  divine,  from  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  sabbath ;  and  we  may  well  throw  back  upon  modern  Sabbatarians 
the  charge  of  *  trampling  on  divine  commands/  In  the  face  of  a  solemn 
manifesto  of  God  and  his  servants,  these  Judaizers  '  trouble  men  with  words, 
subverting  their  soute,  saying,  Ye  must  [sabbatizc,]  and  keep  the  law :  to 
whom  [the  apostles  and  tho  Holy  Ghost]  gave  no  such  commandment.' 
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ii      Paul  speaks  of  the  i  doctrine  of  baptisms*  (Heb.  6:  2)  as  among  the  ele- 
r  inentary  instructions  of  the  gospel — a  i  first  principle,'  like  repentance,  faith, 
L  &c,  which  even  babes  in  Christ  might  be  supposed  to  understand.     Surely 
a  then,  we  may  expect,  before  examination,  to  find  that  the  word  of  God  fur- 
nishes to  the  sincere  inquirer,  evidence  by  which  he  may  easily  arrive  at  sat- 
t  isfactory  and  certain  conclusions  concerning  a  subject  which  thus  stands  at 
r  the  entrance  of  the  Christian's  pathway.     We  propose  therefore,  in  this  arti- 
cle, to  step  aside  from  the  numberless  controversies  on  this  subject,  which 
have  long  rent  the  visible  church — controversies  which  obviously  prove,  that 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ— and  examine  in  simplicity  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  our  readers,  the  record  of  God.     We  shall  conduct 
this  examination,  by  quoting  the  most  important  passages  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  relating  to  baptism,  and  adding  such  remarks  as  they  suggest. 

Matt.  3: 10. 11.  'I  [John  the  Baptist]  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but 
lie  that  cometn  after  me,  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  bear;  h§  [Christ]  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.' 
In  each  of  the  other  Evangelists,  this  declaration  of  John  is  recorded ; 
(Mark  1:  8,  Luke  3:  16,  John  1:  26  ;)  and  Christ  himself  repeated  it  just 
before  his^scension.  i  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence.'  Here  then,  we  have  in 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  New  Testament,  an  expli- 
cit statement  of i  the  doctrine  of  baptisms ;'  the  very  doctrine,  doubtless,  to 
which  Paul  alluded,  in  using  the  plural  of  the  word  baptism.  The  doctrine 
manifestly  H;  that  water  baptism  belonged  to  the  ministry  of  John,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  that  of  Christ.  These  primary  statements  are  # 
so  simple  and  clear,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  Paul  regarded  4  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,'  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  instructions  of  the  gospel ; 
and  if  on  further  examination,  we  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  view  they 

{resent,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  subject, 
t  is  plain,  that  all  occasion  for  dispute  about  the  mode  of  water  baptism  is 
removed,  unless  indeed  we  consider  John  the  Baptist  our  spiritual  head,  in- 
stead of  Christ.  If,  in  professing  to  be  Christians,  we  rank  ourselves  among 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  John,  we  must  regard  water  baptism  as  an 
ordinance  belonging  to  &past  dispensation;  and  of  course  all  controversy  con- 
cerning it  as  ill-timed  foolishness.  We  are  subjects  of  the  dispensation  to 
which  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  belongs.  We  receive  the  substance,  of 
which  John's  baptism  was  the  shadow ;  and  have  no  more  occasion  for  dis- 

Sute  about  water  baptism  than  about  circumcision,  or  any  other  ordinance  of 
udaism. 

Matt.  28:  19.  '  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tfie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'1  The  in- 
tent of  this  direction  evidently  accords  with  the  doctrine  which  John  and 
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Christ  had  before  explicitly  and  repeatedly  stated,  as  we  have  Been.  These 
words  of  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  baptize  not  with  water,  for  tk 
was  John's  baptism,  but '  in  the  name  [i.  e.  with  the  power]  of  the  Father 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  which  alone  was  the  baptism  of  Christ.  We  mos 
suppose  that  Christ  perfectly  understood  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  the  differ- 
ence between  John's  baptism  and  his  own,  and  used  this  language  with  th*. 
distinction  in  his  mind.  If  he  had  intended  to  perpetuate  John's  baptm 
surely  he  would  have  explicitly  commissioned  his  disciples  to  baptize  iritk 
water.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  on  the  contrary  explicitly  commissioned  them 
to  baptize  in  his  own  name,  of  course  with  his  baptism,  and  '  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fact  that  his  disciples  understood  him  as  directing 
them  to  continue  the  ministration  of  baptism  by  water,  which  they  had  before 
practised,  (John  4:  2,)  by  no  means  militates  with  this  view.  They  did  in- 
deed understand  him  in  this  inferior  sense,  and  proceeded  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  afterwards,  to  administer  water  baptism.  But  his  meaning  in  ths 
case,  as  in  many  others,  must  not  be  determined  by  their  understanding,  but 
by  his  own  declarations  concerning  the  same  subject  in  other  places.  White 
he  was  with  them  in  the  flesh,  they  received  most  of  liis  instructions  in  a  car- 
nal, inferior  sense.  They  knew  him  not  as  Lord  of  that  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  ;  cometh  not  with  observation  ;'  they  read  his  character  And  instruc- 
tions, in  the  '  letter,'  not  in  the  i  spirit.'     In  allusion  to  this  he  said  to  them, 

*  These  things  have  I  spoken  to-  you,  being  yet  present  with  you ;  but  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  tilings,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  rermmbrancty 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.'  John  14:  25,  26.  With  this  anticipation, 
he  spoke  to  them.  His  personal  instructions  are  therefore  to  be  construed, 
not  according  to  their  immediate  understanding  of  them ;  but  with  reference 
to  that  subsequent  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  these  instructions 
were  but  a  text-book.  A  notable  illustration  of  these  remarks  occurs  in  the 
very  verse  which  has  occasioned  them,  *  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations.9  In 
these  words,  Christ  surely  designed  to  give  the  disciples  an  unlimited  com- 
mission, as  also  i#Acts  1:  8  ;  yet  a  long  time  elapsed  before  they  knew  the 
extent  of  their- commission.  Nearly  ten  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  for  the  first  time  discovered,  by  the  intervention  of  a  miraculous  vis- 
ion, manifested  both  to  himself  and  Cornelius,  that  God  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 

*  trah  all  nations.'  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  they  who  received  the 
unlimited  commission,  '  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'  in  a  sense  which  re* 
stricted  them  to  the  Jewish  people,  received  also  the  accompanying  direction, 
'Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
in  a  sense  which  led  them  for  a  season  to  continue  the  water  baptism  of  John. 
These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  16: 16, 

*  He  that  believcth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  The  obvious  meaning 
is, c  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,'  not  with  the  water  baptism  of  John, 
but '  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  *  shall  be  saved.' 
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John  4:  2.  c  Jesus  himself  baptized  not  [with  water,]  but  his  disciples.' 
The  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  baptize  with  water,  and  John's  special  notice  of 
it  in  this  passage,  accord  with,  and  confirm  the  view  we  have  presented. 
Why  did  not  Jesus  baptize,  if  water  baptism  is  a  Christian  ordinance  ? — 
He  insisted  upon  being  baptized  himself,  with  water,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry, 4  tliat  he  might  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  Being  made  under 
the  law,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  subject  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  law,  and  especially  to  that  ordinance  which  most  immediately  foretokened 
his  own  work.  But  surely  he  failed  to  fulfil  one  very  important  part  of  right- 
eousness, in  neglecting  to  give  his  followers  an  example  of  the  ministration 
of  water  baptism,  if  he  designed  that  they  should  perpetuate  it  as  a  Christi*  n 
ordinance.  If  a  Christian  minister  should  never  baptize  with  water,  he  might 
well  defend  his  conduct  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  his  Master.  Our 
next  quotation  will  show,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  send  his  apostles  to  bap- 
tize with  water;  and  therefore  his  example  was  consistent  with  his  instructions. 

1  Cor.  1:  14 — 17.  'I thank  God  that  1  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus 
and  Gaius ;  lest  any  should  say  that  I  baptized  in  my  own  name.  And  I 
baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas :  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I 
baptized  any  other.  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize ,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel/  The  fact  that  Paul  baptized  any  with  water,  is  easily  explained  by 
his  own  "ftords  in  the  same  epistle,  ICor.  9:  20,  &c. : — 4  Unto  the  Jews  I  be- 
came as  a  Jew ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  &c.  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.'  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  of  accommodation  which  he  adopted,  he  not 
only  administered  water  baptism,  but  circumcision  ;  (Acts  16:  3;)  and  we 
might  argue  as  plausibly  for  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  as  of  John's 
baptism,  from  the  example  of  Paul.  He  baptized  but  few  of  his  converts  at 
Corinth,  and  probably  as  few  elsewhere,  and  thanked  God  that  he  baptized 
no  more.  Evidently  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  obligation  with  him; 
*  for'  says  he, i  Christ  sent  me,  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;'  in 
other  words,  '  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;'  for  *  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.'  Paul  was  a 
minister  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  2  Cor.  3:  3,  6.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  has  not  only  the  example  of  Christ,  but  of  Paul, 
his  chief  apostle,  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  the  ministration  of  water  baptism, 
as  a  Christian  ordinance. 

Acts  2:  38.  i  Then  said  Peter  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized^eye- 
ry  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.  We  quote  this  passgefasa 
specimen  of  many  similar  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  exliibiting  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  first  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  quote 
no  more,  for  we  concede  without  reluctance  all  that  can  be  asked  for  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  water  baptism,  derived  from  the  example  of  Peter  and  his 
associate  apostle3.  Beyond  controversy,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  after- 
wards, they  baptized  with  water,  in  compliance  with  what  they  supposed  to 
be  the  last  direction  of  their  Master.  Yet  we  shall  be  permitted  by  all,  save 
the  worshippers  of  saints,  to  question,  for  reasons  already  stated,  whether 
the  apostles  in  this  early  stage  of  their  ministry,  rightly  understood  the  direc- 
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tions  of  their  Master.  Their  doctrine  of  baptisms  was  manifestly  at  tariaUft 
irith  the  instructions  ami  examples  of  Christ  and  Paul,  except  on  the  supjff 
ftition  that  they  were  yet  partially,  at  least,  in  the  dispensation  of  John  the 
Baptist.  We  cannot  believe,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  we  have  previous* 
discussed,  that  i»*  Hunixters  of  the  yonpel  <f  Chrint,  they  prescribed  andprae- 
tiscd  water  baptism.  As  ministers  of  the  doctrine  and  baptism  of  John,  their 
course  was  consistent  with  the  instructions  of  their  Master*  Yet  their 
example  plainly  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  water  baptism,  unless 
we  make  John  our  leader  instead  of  Christ*  Many  circumstances  combine 
to  induce  the  belief,  that  they  were  thus  in  the  first  stages  of  their  ministry, 
in  a  measure  the  disciples  of  John.  1.  Their  preaching  and  his  were  nearly 
identical.  '  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  uu» 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  that  should  come  after  him. 
that  is,  on  Jesus  Christ.1  Acts  19;  4.  Such  also  was  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterwards,*— 'Jtepent  and  be  baptized/ 
&c.  kJiepvnt  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall 
tend  Jesun  Christ  unto  you?  &c.  Acts  8:  19,  20.  Faith  in  &  prevent  Savior, 
is  confessedly  the  foremost  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  gospel  which 
Paul  preached ;  whereas  the  apostles,  like  John,  preached  chiefly  rei*aitancti 
and  pointed  the  people  *  to  him  that  should  come  after/     2.  As  John  in  his 

Sersonal  ministry  was  for  a  season  cotemporary  with  Christ,  so  we  believe  the 
ispensation  of  which  John  was  the  head,  was  for  a  season  cotemporary  with 
that  of  which  Christ  was  the  head.  The  doctrine  and  baptism  of  John  were 
for  a  season  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  blended  with  the  preaching  of  Christ 
ftnd  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  we  believe  also,  that  as  John  said 
with  reference  to  Christ,  4  Ho  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease/  so  the 
doctrine  and  baptism  of  John,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  gradually  gave 
place  to  the  doctrine  and  baptism  of  Christ.  God  seems  to  have  pursued 
the  same  order  in  this  case,  as  in  the  entire  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  every  other  change  of  dispensation ;  introducing  the  new  dis- 
pensation, not  by  a  sudden  exchange,  but  by  a  gradual  process,  like  the  blend- 
ing of  light  and  darkness  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  3.  We  are  expressly 
informed,  (Acts  18:  24,  25,)  that  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  man 
Who  was  '  mighty  in  the  scriptures/  *  fervent  in  spirit,'  and  '  instructed  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord  J  was  yet  only  a  disciple  of  John.  'A  certain  Jew, 
fcamed  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  hnowiny  only  the  baptixm  of  John.''  By  this  circum- 
stance we  may  discover,  that  the  influence  of  the  dispensation  of  John,  was 
for  a  season,  to  some  extent,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. 4.  Paul  gives  us  to  understand,  (Gal.  1  &  2,)  that  Peter  and  his  as- 
sociate apostles,  were  for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  minis- 
try, judaizing  and  contracted  in  their  views  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  says, 
1  Fourteen  years  after,  [i.  e.  about  twenty  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,] 
I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  mo  also  J 
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and  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and  communicated  unto  them,  [i.  c.  the  apos- 
tles and  their  followers,]  iliab  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  &c. 
Of  those  that  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whatever  they  were,  it  makcth  no  mat- 
ter to  me  ;  God  accepteth  no  man's  person ;  for  they  who  seemed  to  be  some- 
what, in  conference  added  nothing  to  me,  but  contrariwise]  &c.  He  after- 
wards plainly  shows  to  whom  he  alludes  in  these  expressions ;'  'James,  Ce- 
phas, [or  Peter,]  and  John9  were  they  who  'seemed  to  be  pillars.'  After- 
wards he  states  that  he  *  withstood  Peter  to  his  face,'  for  his  blameworthy 
judaizing.  We  recommend  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  worship  saints,  and 
make  apostolic  practices  immutable  laws,  a  careful  perusal  of  this  passage  in 
Paul's  writings.  It  will  be  found  that  Paul  scrupled  not  to  differ  in  doctrine 
and  practice  from  those  who  had  been  *  apostles  before  him.'  We  need  not 
wonder  that  he  spoke  so  lightly  as  we  have  seen,  of  that  water  baptism  which 
those  apostles  prescribed  and  administered  in  the  beginning  of  their  apostleship. 
6.  If  it  is  objected  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the  apostles  bapti- 
sed with  water  while  under  the  guidance  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  we  reply,  in  the 
first  place,  though  we  should  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  actually  direct 
them  to  baptize  with  water,  we  might  still  assert,  that  no  one  can  truly  follow 
their  example,  who  baptizes  witlwut  tJie  special  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
But  we  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  direct 
them  to  baptize  with  water.  We  cannot  ascribe  all  their  actions  and  views 
to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  a  time  they  evidently  regarded  cir- 
cumcision as  a  Christian  ordinance.  Was  this  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
They  regarded  the  Jewish  nation  as  alone  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel. Were  they  taught  this  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Peter  so  conducted  that 
Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face,  '  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.'  Did  he  act 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Manifestly  the  Jewish  practices 
and  views  which  the  apostles  had  received,  not  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
from  their  previous  education,  must  account  for  many  things  in  their  conduct; 
and  what  portion  of  Judaism  would  be  more  likely  to  adhere  to  them  in  the 
beginning  of  their  apostleship,  than  the  baptism  of  John — the  recent  intro- 
duction and  celebrity  of  which,  seemed  doubtless  to  characterize  it  as  a  per- 
manent ordinance  of  the  new  dispensation  ?  It  is  said  that  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  (Acts  8:  38)  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  assertion,  is  the  fact  that  Philip  was  directed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  Christ  to  the  eunuch.  The  inference  from  this  is, 
that  he  subsequently  baptized  him  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ob- 
serve, this  is  only  an  inference.  It  is  not  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated 
the  baptism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  *  the  eunuch  said,  See,  hero 
is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  V  The  suggestion  of  water 
baptism  came  from  the  eunuch,  and  not  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  a  pas- 
sage shall  be  found  in  the  record  of  God  directly  ascribing  the  ministration 
of  water  baptism  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
admit  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  argument  for  it3  continuance  as  a 
Christian  ordinance  ;  but  while  feeble  inferences  alone,  arc  the  foundation  of 
that  argument,  we  must  be  permitted  to  receive  the  instructions  and  examples 
of  Christ  and  Paul,  as  paramount  to  the  instructions  and  examples  of  those 
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apostles  who,  while  they  'seemed  to  be  pillars,'  were  yet    manifestly,  »i 
great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  habits  and  doctrines. 

1  Peter  3:  20,  21.     'Eight  souls  were  saved  by  water,   [i.  c.   in  Noah'i 
ark ;]  the  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us,  (»«* 
the  pntliny  away  of  the  filth  <»f the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.'      It  is  evi- 
dent from  tills  passage,  that  Peter's  views  of  baptism  were   rectified  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  epistles.     The  baptism  of  which  he  here  speaks,  is  express- 
ly declared  to  be,  not  that  which  washes  away  '  the  tilth  of  the  flesh,'  i.  e. 
water  baptism ;  but  that  which  purifies  the  conscience,  i.  e.  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     By  giving  heed  to  this  explanation,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  discerning  the  connection  which  he  suggests,  between  baptism  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.     Water  baptism  can  scarcely  be  strained  by  any 
latitude  of  fancy,  into  a  type  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     John  the  Baptist, 
with  whom  it  originated,  evidently  designed  no  such  allusion,  lie  administered 
it  according  to  the  character  uniformly  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  as  an  ordinance  of  initiation — a  rite  bv  which 
its  subjects  were  introduced  into  a  new  dispensation.     As  such,  it  was  prop- 
erly a  type  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  believers  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  dispensation.     Water  baptism  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  that  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
stood  to  Christ.     That  we  may  understand  how  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Gfoist  is  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is  onlv  necessary  that 
we  bear  in  mind  that  believers  are  thereby  baptized  into   Christ,  become 
members  of  his  body,  and  of  course  pajfltakers  of  his  resurrection.     This  is 
plainly  the  meaning  of  Paid  in  the  following  passages : — '  Know  ye  not  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death '(     Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism,  into  death,  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so, 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.     For  if  we  have  been  planted  togeth- 
er in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  insur- 
rection.' Rom.  (J:  3 — 5.     '  Ye  are  complete  in  him,  &c,  buried  with  him  in 
baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'  Col.  2:  10 — 12.     Paul 
plainly  defines  the  baptism,  of  which  he  thus  speaks,  in  the  following  passages: 
'As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  tliat 
one  body,  being  many,  arc  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ.     For  by  one  Spirit 
are  wc  all  baptized  into  one  body.'  1  Cor.  12:  12,  13.     '  For  as  many  of  us 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have/wt  on  Clirist?  Gal.  3:  27.     Believ- 
ers becoming  one  with  Christ  by  thq  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  they 
remain  in  the  flesh,  havo  fellowship  with  his  death  ;  inasmuch  as  his  incarna- 
tion was  in  the  largest  sense  his  death ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  fel- 
lowship with  his  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  their  head,  whose  spirit  is  theirs, 
has  overcome  death.     '  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit.'  1  Pet.  3:  18.     The  connection  of  baptism  with  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  may  be  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the  following  case.     In  working 
subterranean  mines,  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  water  that  flows  into  them, 
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by  means  of  an  engine  which  alternately  raises  and  lowers  large  buckets 
through  the  shaft  which  constitutes  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  Such  excava- 
tions are  also  oftentimes  liable  to  explosions,  by  reason  of  the  inflammable 
gases  which  infest  them.  Suppose  that  a  workman  in  such  a  mine,  is  in- 
formed by  the  appearance  of  his  lamp  that  an  explosion  is  at  hand.  At  the 
3ame  moment  the  water-bucket  is  just  about  to  ascend.  Rushing  from  a  fiery 
and  dreadful  death,  he  plunges  into  the  ascending  bucket,  and  is  safely 
raised  to  the  upper  world.  He  is  baptized  into  a  remrrectian.  The  primi- 
tive church  was  awaiting  the  explosion  of  the  fiery  vengeance  of  God,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  *  descending 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  ascending  above  all  heavens.'  He 
thus  became  the  shaft  of  communication  between  the  caverns  of  sin  and  the 
heavenly  world.  'lam  the  way.'  John  14:  6.  His  resurrection  also  became 
the  power  by  which  believers  were  exalted  into  heavenly  places.  '  I  am  the 
resurrection?  John  11:  35.  His  descent  into  the  darkness  of  this  world,  was 
his  death.  Hence  believers,  plunging  into  his  blood,  were  baptized  into  his 
death  ;  and  having  fellowship  with  him  in  his  victory  over  death,  were  bap- 
tized into  his  resurrection ;  and  when  the  wrath  of  God  burst  upon  the  man 
of  sin,  were  found  safely  reposing  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

Peter,  in  the  passage  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  represents  the 
salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  as  a  type  of  the  salvation  of 
the  primitive  church,  by  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  flood 
of  water  in  the  type,  is  a  storm  of  judgment-fire  in  the  antitype.  The  ark 
is  Christ.  The  entrance  of  the  ark  is  '  baptism  into  Christ.'  As  the  flood 
came  upon  the  ark,  and  it  rose  above  the  waters,  safely  bearing  its  inmates, 
till  the  dry  land  reappeared,  so  Christ  became  a  refuge  for  believers  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  vengeance  of  God,  and  by  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
bearing  them  above  the  burning  billows  that  rolled  over  those  who,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  were  not  found  in  him,  gave  them  a  resting  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  glory.  With  these  views,  we  perceive  that  Peter  very  properly 
represented  baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance.  'The  like  figure  whereunto,  even 
baptism,  doth  now  save  us.'  Without  baptism  into  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
none  can  be  saved. 

Eph.  4:  4,  5.  *  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  arc  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling :  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism?  If  water  bap- 
tism was  in  Paul's  view  a  Christian  ordinance,  he  has  not  spoken  in  this  pas- 
sage according  to  the  form  of  sound  doctrine  :  for  he  says  in  1  Cor.  12:  13, 
' By  one  Spirit  arc  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  ;'  showing  that  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  regarded  by  him  as  one  baptism,  of  universal  neces- 
sity ;  and  if  water  baptism  was  in  his  view  equally  necessary,  he  should 
have  said, — '  one  Lord,  one  faith,  two  baptisms.'  Observe  further,  in  the 
two  passages  we  have  quoted,  he  was  manifestly  treating  of  the  same  subject, 
viz.,  the  unity  of  the  church.  In  one  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  pertaining  universally  to  the  church:  in  the 
other  he  declares  that  but  one  baptism  pertains  to  the  church.  By  thus 
comparing  the  two  passages,  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  he  regarded 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  only  baptism  pertaining  to  the  church. 
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This  view  alono  accords  with  his  own  declaration  and  practice,  and  tb*«  "ij 
Christ,  as  wo  have  before  seen.  As  he  states  that  only  one  baptism  toiv^ 
to  Christianity,  in  determining  his  meaning,  we  have  onlv  to  choose  bet*?-: 
JohiTs  baptism  and  Christ's.  One  ;/{/(*£  he  rejected.  A\e  know  which  Cfcs 
rejected:  'Jesus  baptized  not'  [with  water.]  John  4:  2.  We  know  whi: 
Paul  himself  rejected  :  '  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize'  [with  water.]  1  C? 
I:  17.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  Paul's  fc  doctrine  of  baptism*.' i 
doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  elementary  instructions  of  the  ?*> 
pel,  rejected  water  baptism,  and  retained  only  the  baptism  oi  the  Holy  Ghoa 
as  a  necessary  appurtenance  to  Christianity. 

Thus  we  have  noted  or  alluded  to  all  the  passages  of  the  New  TestameE 
which  have  seemed  to  us  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  *  doctrine  of  baptisms.' 
hi  conclusion,  we  may  balance  the  evidence  wc  have  before  u??  thus: 

Kritlmrt*  in  fitrnr  of the  baptimn  of  the  HohfGhott,  as  alone  belonging  to 
Christianity  : — 1,  the  testimonv  of  John  as  recorded  bv  all  the  evangelists: 
2,  the  testimony  of  Christ ;  (Acts  1: ;"»;")  o,  tho  commission  which  Christ  garc 
his  disciples  ;  4,  Christ's  example  ;  f>,  the  testimony  of  Paul ;  G,  the  example 
of  Paul :  7,  the  testimony  of  Peter  in  his  epistle. 

Kvidnv'i'  in  furor  of  /rater  baptism : — The  example  of  Peter  and  his  asso- 
ciate ajiostlcs  in  the  beginning  of  their  ministry, — subtracting  the  evidence 
that  they  were  at  that  time  partially  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 

With  such  a  balance  before  us,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  any  should 
be  found  in  this  day,  clinging  to  the  baptism  of  John  ;  and  our  astonishment 
is  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  multitudes  who  do  thus  cling  to  the  baptism 
of  John,  are  generally  more  earnestly  at  war  with  each  other  resjweting  the 
mode  of '  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,'  than  with  the  devil  in  behalf  of 
that  gospel  baptism,  which  gives  *  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God.'  We  doubt  not  that  immersion  was  the  primitive  mode  of  water  bap- 
tism. But  wc  still  say,  that  a  single  immersion  in  water  is  no  more  Christian 
baptism,  than  a  single  sprinkling  of  water.  Even  as  shadows  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  is  no  better  than  the  other ;  for  the  baptism  of  the 
IIolyGhost  is  called  *  the  blood  of  sprinMinyf  (Heb.  12:  24)  and  was  typified 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law.  It  is  also  most 
frequently  represented  as  an  effusion.  Acts  2:  17,  &c.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supj>er  shadows  forth  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  fig- 
ure of  'drinkuuj?  (See  also  John  7:  *-»7 — 39.)  The  truth  is,  the  operation 
by  which  believers  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  is  properly  represented  by  any  or 
nil  of  theso  modes  combined.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  sprnigc  is 
dipped  or  spriukled — whether  water  is  poured  on  it  or  overflows  it.  If  it  is 
JUled  with  water,  wc  care  little  whether  it  was  filled  by  an  operation  which 
is  called  '  immersion/  or  6  effusion,'  or  *  sprinkling,'  or  i  drinking.'  He  that 
receives  Christ  by  faith,  is  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sprinkled  with 
tho  blood  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  is  'poured  nut*  upon  him,  and  he  is  4  made  to 
drink  into  that  one  Spirit.'  We  confess  however,  the  first  figure  suits  our 
taste  better  than  any  other.     Wc  love  to  think  of  Christian  baptism,  as  AS 
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So  long  as  the  following  thrilling  description  of  latter-day  repentance  stands 
€>n  the  record  of  God,  it  can  never  be  unimportant  to  investigate  the  bearings 
.  of  the  matrimonial  connection,  on  our  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications :  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son, 
and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born. 
In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of 
Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  fam- 
ily apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the 
family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  the 
house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  Shimei  apart,  and  their 

:   wives  apart ;  all  the  families  that  remain,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives 

!   apart."  Zech.  12:  10—14. 

Those  conservatives  who  are  ever  ready  to  raise  an  outcry  about  '  separa- 

1  ting  man  and  wife,'  whenever  the  all-cngrosvsing  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  are 

brought  to  view,  are  certainly  conservative  '  above  that  which  is  written/ 

"  We  think  the  Shakers  even  a  more  rational  people.     For  though  they  handle 

the  subject  of  sexual  intercourse  erroneously,  they  are  certainly  not  in  aa 

1  error  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.     We  shall  give  our  general 

f  views  on  this  matter,  by  a  few  comments  on  the  above  passage  from  Zecha- 

riah. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  '"mourning'  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  came  to 
pass  (at  least  in  part)  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterward  during  the 
apostolic  age,  when  three  thousand  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  multitudes  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  looked  on  i  their  king  whom  they  had  crucified,'  and 
mourned  for  him  in  '  bitterness'  of  soul.  But  did  the  primitive  believers 
mourn  in  the  -manner  described  by  ZechariaJi,  i.  e.  4  every  family  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  will  examine  the 
principal  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  As  the  primitive  church  were  '  followers  of  Jesus  CJiristJ  we  shall  put 
oarselves  in  the  way  to  ascertain  something  about  their  spirit,  by  looking  into 
his  teachings  and  example.  He  was  never  married.  He  spoke  of  those  who 
*  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,'  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  his  approval.  Matt.  19:  12.  He  said  he  4  came  to  send  a 
sword'  through  men's  households.  Matt.  10:  34 — 36.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  discipleship,  that  men  should  '  hate'  and  '  forsake'  their  wives  among 
other  earthly  valuables ;  (Luke  14:  2(3 ;)  and  when  afterwards  he  promised 
that  those  valuables  should  be  restored,  with  a  hundred-fold  increase,  he  omit- 
ted mentioning  wives  in  his  enumeration.  Mark  10:  29,  30.  Finally  he 
declared  that  there  would  be  i  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,'  in 
the  resurrection ;  i.  e.  in  the  world  to  which  his  kingdom  pertained.  And 
in  this  last  declaration  we  undoubtedly  have  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  his  ex- 
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am]/!'-,  s.ii  I  many  of  iiis  instructi'.iis.  He  was  urging  his  way  :«.war-:v 
ri-'iM«""i:«iii.  :ut'i  he  called  n.en  to  f"l!«-w  liiiu.  lit*  tl.civS  >re  paniy  *:."..* 
iH'it<-«l  lli«'  iii:iiiii«-p  "!'lii'«'  on  wliieh  he  wan  soon  to  enter,  and  enei  ■iiragci  *: 
er-»  tn  il«i  likcwi-i-.  Wc  .-hoiild  expect  that  th?  followers  of  Mich  a  Is/ 
wiHiM  !■•  -t  -evijinl  insiri"i:iairi*  as  a  very  important  institution,  at  hast  t«.«  tfc»:. 
seh««;  and  in  tlie  *  iintiiriiiii^r*  proces.-,  by  which  they  hi-came  his  d>/.:.- 
uiid  eniipil  into  .-pi  ritual  fellowship  with  him.  it  wouhl  certainly  be  i.ar.n 
mill  m-ce.^aiy,   that  they  shuulil  in  spirit,  it' not  literally,    part  with  iLti: 

wi\«'"*.  ~"l 

II.  I'aul  followed  hard  after  Christ :  an«l  his  spirit  was  certainly  the  cl: ■: 

leaven  of  a  great  part  of  the  primitive  church.     He  likewise  was  not  marritf  | 
and  lie  nvowedlv  wished  that  ail  men  Mere  like  himself  in  this  respect.  1  (.'•'" 
7:  7.     His  guiding  principle  was  the  same  :is  Christ's  :  lie  looked  forward:-: 
the  resurrection  as  his  home,  and  considering  that  4  the  time  was  short'  tk: 
must  elapse  before  his  arrival  there,  he  declined  encumbering    himself  win 
relations  thai  belong  only  to  this  world.     Though  he  gave   no  e< unman Jr..tr» 
to  i»th«r<  «»ii  this  subject,  hut  declared    *  marriage  honorable    in    all;   iiL«m 
standing  far  apart  fnun  Papists  ami  Shakers  :)    yet  he  enjoined    that  '  tk;  i 
that  had  wives  should  he  an    though   they  had  none,'    (1  Cor.  7:  '20 — -II.1  \ 
rvideiiilv  meaning  that  they  should  not  regard  the   matrimonial    relation  a- , 
nnv  thing  more  than  a  temporary   external   arrangement ;  *  for,'  says  le. 
•  file  fashion  uf  tliis  world  passeth  away.'       Such  were  the  instructions  an:  • 
example  of  the  ajK)stle  who  had  the  *  care  of  all  the  churches.'      Under  such 
influences,  tin*  primitive  church  must  have  passed  through  a  spiritual  if  not i 
literal  fulfilment  of  Zcehariah's  prophecy. 

III.  According  to  the  constant  and  most  earnest  testimony  of  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  supplant  ail 
other  affect  inns.  The  'washing  of  regeneration,'  (as  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  on  the  '  Twofold  Nature  of  the  Second  Birth,')  consists  in  being  | 
cleansed  by  the  word,  from  all  idols  and  uncleannesses.  Now  of  all  the  I 
attachments  of  this  world,  the  marriage  connection  is  undoubtedly  the  strong 

e«tt that  over  which  selfishness  is  most  jealous.      The  natural   rank  of  tlu? 

attachment  is  manifested  in  the  appointment  of  God,  that  *a  man  shall  leare 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife.'      This  then  may  be  rcgarJe>i 
as  the  representative  of  all  other  idolatries  ;  and  if  it  should  be  said,  kA  mm 
shall  leave  his  wife  and  cleave  unto  Jesus  Christ,'  the  saying  would  virtually 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Christ's  declaration — '  Except  a  man  forsake  fa-  \ 
tlicr,  mother,  brother,  sister,  houses,  lands,  &c,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.' 
tWh  in  fact  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  Zcehariah's  prophecy  under  consider 
ation.      The  people  were  to  mourn  for  Jesus  Christ,  with  such  affection  as 
should  separate  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  of  course  sunder  every  other  . 
earthly  attachment.     As  surely  as  Christ  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  said  to  h:=  | 
disciples,  *  Now  arc  ye  clean  through  my  word1 — as  surely  as  it  was  true  rt  i 
some  of  the  Corinthian*,  that  they  '  were  washed  and  sanctified' — as  surely  \ 
as  the  object  of  Christ's  death  was  secured  in  presenting  4  to  himself  a  holy 
and  glorious  church,   without  sjK)t  or  wrinkle,' — so   surely  were    those  of 
whom  these  things  were  said,  weaned  and  cleansed  from  the  marriage  fashion 
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of  tin's  world,  and  brought  to  know  in  spirit  no  husband  or  wife  but  CJirist 
and  his  church. 

IV.  Paul's  gospel  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  necessarily  involves  all 
that  is  described  by  Zechariah.  '  They  shall  look,'  says  the  prophet,  4on  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn — every  family  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart.'  Accordingly  says  Paul,  'I  determined  to  know  nothing  but 
Christ  crucified ;'  and  with  this  intent,  he  lived  unmarried,  and  wished  all 
might  do  the  same. 

The  very  same  principle  that  made  the  cross  the  end  of  circumcision,  also 
nailed  to  it  the  worldly  ordinance  of  marriage.  '  The  law  [of  marriage]  hath 
dominion  over  a  man  [only]  so  long  as  he  liveth.'  Christ  having  died,  and 
beyond  death  having  become  the  head  of  all  who  believe  on  him,  removes 
them  from  the  territory  of  the  law.  *  In  the  resurrection  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.'  *  Why  then,'  says  the  apostle  to  believers 
in  the  resurrection, 4  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?'  What  ordinance  could 
he,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  more  fitly  refer  to,  than  that  of  marriage  ? 

In  these  days,  we  doubt  not,  he  would  have  occasion  to  say — *  If  I  yet 
preach  [marriage,]  why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  ?  Then  is  the  offense  of 
the  cross  ceased.' 

That  we  may  leave  no  fair  occasion  of  misunderstanding  and  abusing  the 
views  we  have  presented,  we  must  now  guard  them  by  producing  some  qual- 
ifying testimony. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  require  or  even  exhort  men  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  but  left  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
course  according  to  the  power  and  will  given  him  of  God.  Some  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  married,  and  were  not  required  to  procure  a  divorce,  or  abstain 
from  intercourse. 

2.  That  he  had  no  bigoted  legal  aversion  against  marriage,  like  that  of  the 
Shakers,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  attended  a  wedding  with  his  disci- 
ples in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  there  commenced  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glory. 

3.  Paul  very  cautiously  refrained  from  making  any  law  against  marriage. 
His  advice  on  the  subject  (1  Cor.  7)  is  so  shaped  as  to  leave  every  one  per- 
fectly free.  He  positively  says, i  he  that  giveth  in  marriage  doeth  well ;' — 
*  marriage  is  honorable  in  all ;'  and  he  speaks  of  those  who  forbid  to  marry, 
as  deluded  apostates. 

4.  Instead  of  making  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
which  is  made  by  the  Papists,  in  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  former,  he 
speaks  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  connexion  with  their  wives,  (1  Tim.  3,) 
with  evident  approbation  of  the  connection ;  making  a  minister's  good  man- 
agement of  his  own  family,  a  guaranty  of  his  competence  to  rule  the  church 
of  God. 

5.  His  directions  to  the  married  show  that  his  objections  to  matrimony 
were  not  objections  to  sexual  intercourse,  but  to  the  distractions  and  c  troub- 
les of  the  flesh'  incident  to  a  worldly  and  transitory  connection.  A  rabid 
marriage-hater  would  have  said  to  the  married,  '  If  you  cannot  be  lawfully 
divorced,  yet  you  ought  to  abstain  from  the  abomination/    But  the  apostle 
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Bays,  4  Defraud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except  it  be  with  consent  for  a  tity 
that  ye  may  give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer.' 

6.  In  relation  to  Christ's  requirement  that  men  should  *  hate1  and  l  forsake' 
their  wives,  in  order  to  be  his  disciples,  it  must  be  considered,  that  it  extendi 
also  to  every  other  earthly  good.  In  whatever  sense  men  are  called  to  part 
with  their  wives,  in  the  same  sense  they  must  aldo  forsake  '  their  lives.'— 
Bo  that  if  we  push  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  extremity  of  their  literal 
meaning,  we  make  them  require  suicide  as  well  as  Shakerism.  Moreover 
the  New  Testament  expressly  enjoins  on  believers  to  *  love  their  wives  even 
as  Christ  loved  the  church.'  Eph.  5:  25< 

7.  Paul's  gospel  nails  marriage  to  the  cross  only  in  the  same  Wray  as  it 
Hails  circumcision,  and  other  worldly  ordinances*  We  may  therefore  apply 
What  Paul  says  of  circumcision,  to  marriage.  While,  on  the  otie  hand,  he 
says  to  the  Colossians,  *  Why  as  though  living  in  the  world  are  ve  subject  to 
ordinances?'  and  to  the  Galatians,  'If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
you  nothing  ;' — on  the  other,  he  says  thrte  times  over,  'Neither  circumcision 
avaihth  any  thi-nfl,  nor  vxcirccmcision.5  Accordingly  he  circumcised 
Timothy,  though  he  had  just  before  had  '  no  small  disputation9  with  certain 
legalists  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  had  gone  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  and  procured  a  judgment  of  the  apostles  against 
them.  Acts  15  &  1G.  Nor  was  he  in  all  this  inconsistent ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  '  subject '  to  law  as  a  slave,  and  it  is  another  to  conform  to  law  as  a 
freeman.  Marriage,  then,  is  not  to  be  absolutely  eschewed  because  it  fa 
hailed  with  circumcision  to  the  cross* 

8.  An  unauthorized  and  evil  use  is  made  of  the  text*.  *  In  the  resurrection 
they  neither  marry,  nor  arc  given  in  marriage,'  when  it  is  takeh  for  prqpf 
that  the  distinction  between  the  sexesh— the  very  image  of  God-^-is  to  be  ob* 
literated  in  heaven,  and  all  the  glorious  offices  and  affections  growing  out  of 
that  distinction  arc  to  have  an  end.  *  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away;' 
but  not  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  worldly  ordinance  of  mar* 
riage  is  nailed  to  the  cross  with  the  body  of  Jesus ;  but  the  substance,  of  which 
that  ordinance  is  a  shadow,  ascends  with  his  spirit  to  paradise.  They  are 
greatly  deluded,  therefore,  who  think  to  follow  Jesus  and  Paul*  by  mutilating 
Or  smothering  the  susceptibilities  of  their  social  nature. 

9.  While  believers  in  the  primitive  church  reckoned  themselves  spiritualty 
crucified  with  Christ,  and  in  initial  fellowship  with  his  resurrection,  so  that 
in  many  things  (especially  those  which  pertain  to  the  inward  man,  and  to 
non-essential  ordinances)  it  was  proper  tnat  they  should  adopt  the  modes  and 
liberty  of  the  heavenly  state  ;  and  m  all  things  they  were  bound  to  look  forf 
and  hasten  unto  *  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth ;'  yet  they  also  reck- 
oned themselves  in  some  sense  as  citizens  of  this  world,  4  waiting  for  the  re* 
demption  of  their  bodies,'  4  not  as  though  they  had  already  attained9  the  full 
resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  this  double  reck* 
oning,  their  practice  properly  and  necessarily  assumed  a  mixed  character* 
While  on  the  one  hand,  as  citizens  of  heaven,  they  abandoned  the  world's 
Views  of  the  importance  of  marriage,  and  some  abstained  from  it ;  while  all 
1  who  had  wives,  were  in  spirit  as  though  they  had  none ;'  on  the  other  hand, 
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*s  citizens  of  this  world,  they  kept  a  good  conscience  toward  man  as  well  as 
God,  by  observing  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  this  world  concerning  the  in* 
tereourse  of  the  sexes. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  stated  in  the  language  of  Paul's 
motto : — l  Neither  marriage  availeth  any  thing,  nor  celibacy  availeth  any 
thing ;  but  a  new  creature — faith  that  worketh  by  love— 'the  keeping  of  tb* 
commandments  of  God.' 


$  62.  <  APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION/ 

The  *  Oxford  Tract*  writers,  in  common  with  the  Papists,  give  the  clergy 
•f  their  own  church  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  dispensing  salvation,  in  the  • 
following  manner.  1.  The  reception  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  say  they,  are  indispensable  to  salvation.  2.  The  efficacy  of 
those  ordinances  to  save  men,  depends  on  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the 
priest  who  administers  them.  3.  The  only  valid  ordination  is  that  which  has 
come  down  from  the  apostles,  by  regular  transmission  from  bishop  to  bishop, 
in  the  Episcopal  and  Romish  churches.  In  other  words,  Christ,  they  say, 
gave  the  apostles  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  they  gave  them  to 
their  successors ;  and  so  those  keys  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
bishops  and  priests  of  the  old  hereditary  churches,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dis* 
senters  and  heretics  whatsoever.  Now  the  basis  of  this  whole  superstructure 
is  the  assumption,  that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  was  designed  to  continue  in  the  world  through  successive 
generations  till  the  end  of  time ;  ancTthat  the  authority  which  ^Christ  gave 
his  apostles,  he  intended  also  to  give  their  successors.  This  assumption  rests 
almost  entirely  on  one  little  text:  viz.,  Matt.  28:  20, — '  Zo,  lam  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  That  this  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  he* 
reditary  churches,  any  one  may  see  by  reading  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Tracts 
for  the  Times.'  This  text  is  there  quoted  almost  exclusively,  on  all  occasions 
where  proof  of  the  continuation  and  present  existence  of  the  original  organir 
zation  is  required.  In  a  cursory  perusal  we  counted  twenty  instances  in 
which  it  is  thus  quoted.  A  few  of  those  instances,  we  will  here  introduce, 
to  show  the  purport  and  bearing  of  the  whole. 

"  Our  Lord  ended  the  sentence  in  which  J>e  endued  them  [the  apostles]  with 
power  to  baptize,  with  the  promise  of  his  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  through  all  time.  '  Go, '  said  he,  '  baptize  all  nations  :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  :'  a  phrase  which,  as  addressed 
to  mortal  men,  must  clearly  have  been  understood  as  a  promise  of  continual  as* 
distance  to  them  and  to  their  successors.**    Vol.  I.  page  33. 

"  It  would  lead  us  into  endless  difficultly  were  wo  to  admit  that,  when  ad, 
ministered  by  a  minister  duly  authorized  according  to  the  outward  forms  of  tha 
Church,  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  depended  for  its  validity  cither  on 
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Iho  moral  and  spiritual  attainments  of  that  minister,  or  oq  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  might  have  received,  at  his  ordination,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 

his  authority The  very  question  of  worth,   indeed, 

with  relation  to  such  matters,  is  absurd.  Who  is  worthy  ?  Who  is  a  fit  and 
mef»t  dispenser  of  the  gifts  of  the  fioly  Spirit  ?  What  are,  after  all,  the  petty 
difference*  between  sinner  and  sinner,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Him  who* 
eyes  are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,  and  who  charges  his  very  angels  with  folly1 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  apostolic  powers,  if  not  transmitted  through 
these,  in  some  instances  corrupt  channels,  have  not  been  transmitted  to  our 
times  at  all.  Unless  then  we  acknowledge  the  reality  of  such  transmission,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Church  which  Christ  founded  is  no  longer  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  the  promise  of  his  protection,  so  far  from  being  available  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  is  forgotten  and  out  of  date  already."  p.  37. 

"That  the  apostles  were  in  some  sense  or  other  to  remain  on  earth  to  the  end 
of  all  things,  is  plain  from  the  text,   '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,'  dec."  p.  48. 

"  Dr.  Spencer. — Our  Lord  promised  to  be  with  his  apostles  in  their  character 
of  teachers  and  baptizers  of  the  nations,  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
What  did  he  mean  bv  that  ? 

44  John  Evans. — He  could  not  mean  that  Peter,  James,  or  John,  or  their 
brethren,  were  to  live  forever  on  earth  :  for  we  know  that  they  are  long  since 
dead. 

"  Dr.  S. — Certainly  not ;  and  we  must  therefore  ascribe  to  his  words  the  only 
other  meaning  which  they  can  reasonably  bear.  As  he  could  not  have  spoken 
of  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  he  must  have  spoken  of  their  offices.  He  must 
have  meant  that  though  Peter,  James,  and  John,  should  be  taken  from  the  world, 
the  true  Church  should  never  be  left  without  apostles,  but  be  guided  by  their 
successors  to  the  end  of  time."  p.  229. 

[The  commission  given  to  Peter  in  Matt.  16:  19,]  "  has  been  handed  down, 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  from  bishops  to  bishops,  and  will  so  continue  to  the 
end  of  time,  according  to  that  promise,  whereby  our  Lord  engaged  to  continue 
with  them  always  in  the  exercise  of  it,  when  he  said  to  the  apostles,  « Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  cf  the  world.'  "  p.  261.  See  also  pages 
46,  48,  60,  89,  227,  341,  361,  383,  407,  433. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  value  of  this  corner  stone  of  Oxfordism 
depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  expression,  '  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  The  tract  writers  coolly  assume  that  it  means,  '  through  all  time,' 
*  to  the  end  of  all  things,"  '  to  the  end  of  time  ;'  and  then  they  are  at  liberty, 
nay  they  are  obliged,  to  expand  the  promise  of  Christ  thus  : — 4  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  and  your  successors,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Now  it  is  too 
great  a  tax  on  our  charity  to  believe  that  the  professors  and  inmates  of  a  uni- 
versity so  thoroughly  steeped  in  Greek  literature  as  that  of  Oxford,  are  igno- 
rant, and  therefore  honest,  in  tliis  assumption.  A  very  slight  examination 
of  parallel  passages,  even  in  the  English  New  Testament,  might  have  given 
them  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  expression  '  the  end  of  the  world,' 
which  would  have  nullified  the  whole  argument  which  they  have  built  upon 
it.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  they  are  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  a  mistranslation  and  a  consequent  popular  misapprehension,  for  purposes 
of  imposture  ;  and  that  they  feel  sc#*re  in  doing  so,  because  the  mass  of  their 
opposers,  the  dissenting  clergy,  consent  to  the  prevalence  of  the  same  misap- 
prehension, and  avail  themselves  of  it  in  like  manner. 
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The  Greek  word  ayy,  which  is  translated '  world'  in  Matt.  28:  20,  and  else- 
where through  the  New  Testament,  according  to  all  competent  lexicographers 
nd  commentators,  refers  iyjt  to  the  e$rth,  but  to  a  division  of  time,  and  should 
e  translated  age,  or  dispensation.     Robinson  explains  the  matter  thus : — 

"  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  dispute  concerning  the  two  ages  of  the  world, 
he  one  of  which  they  called  the  *  present  age  or  world/  the  other  '  the  age  or 
rorld  to  coipe.'  The  former,  in  their  opinion,  was  to  comprehend  the  time  from 
he  creation  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  marked  by  imbecility,  im- 
►erfection,  ignorance,  vice,  and  calamity.  The  latter  they  referred  to  the  joyful 
ime  when  the  Messiah  should  come  in  majesty  to  establish  his  dominion  :  when 
le  should  subdue  to  himself  all  kingdoms,  recall  the  dead  to  life,  sit  in  judgment, 
be.  ;  when,  in  short,  he  should  introduce  a  new  era,  distinguished  by  liberty, 
:nowledge,  piety,  and  felicity." — Lexicon,  article  aion. 

Bishop  Newton,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  (who  ought  to  be  good  authority 
•t  Oxford,)  commenting  on  Matt:  24:  3,  says — 

•"  The  end  of  the  world,  or  the  concly^ion  of  theage,  is  the  same  period  with  the 
lest  ruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  there  being  two  ages  among  the  Jews,  the  one 
mder  the  law,  the  other  under  the  Messiah;  when  the  city  and  temple  were  de- 
troy  ed,  and  the  Jewish  polity  in  church  and  state  dissolved,  the  former  must  of 
tourse  be  concluded,  and  the  age  under  the  Messiah  commenced." 

The  correctness  of  these  expositions,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  any  other, 
i  seen  at  a  glance,  by  consulting  even  the  English  versions  of  1  Cor.  10: 
.1, — 4  All  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples  :  and  they  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  e}$s  of  the  world  are  come  ;' — 
,nd  Heb.  9:  26, — 'Now  once  in  the  et$  of  the  world  hath  he  [Christ]  ap- 
peared, to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.'  What  world  was  that, 
he  end  of  which  had  come  upon  the  primitive  church  ?  What  world  was 
hat,  in  the  end  of  which  Christ  appeared  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  satisfy 
sommon  sense,  is,  the  world  or  age  or  dispensation  of  Mosaic  Judaism,  which 
same  to  an  end  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Christ  clearly  determined 
he  meaning  of  the  expression,  Hhe  end  oftJie  world,'  in  the  24th  of  Matthew. 
lis  disciples  asked  him  what  should  be  '  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world?'* 

*  This  question,  with  its  context,  stands  thus  : — lWhen  shall  these  things  be?  and  what 
hall  be  the  sign  of  thy  corning,  and,  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?'  '  These  things'  in  the  first 
lause,  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  predicted  in  the  verse  before.  Not  with - 
landing  the  gross  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  disciples  asked  In  the  same  breath, 
»ne  question  about  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  another  about  a  subject  as  far  re- 
noved  from  that,  and  from  the  whole  subject  of  the  previous  conversation,  as  the  east 
s  from  the  west,  yet  somo  will  have  it  that  this  question  relates  to  two,  or  even  three 
videly  separate  events,  viz:  1,  the  destruction  of  the  temple;  2.  the  coming  of  Christ, 
vhicli  is  yet  future;  3,  the  final  conflagration  of  the  universe.  Now,  there  is  one  plain 
act  that  ought  to  make  an  end  of  this  outrage  on  common  sense  forever.  Luke,  in  the 
parallel  passage,  (21:  7,)  records  the  same  question,  in  the  same  words,  only  he  uses 
he  expression  'these  things/  in  the  last  part  of  the  question,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  in- 
itead  of  specifying,  as  Matthew  does,  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world : — 
When  shall  these  things  be  f  and  what  sign  will  there  be  icfrcn  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  F 
This  form  of  the  question  plainly  shows,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world  were  so  identified  as  to  their  time,  in  Luke's  mind,  with  the  destruction  of  the 
emple,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  comprise  them  all  under  one  term.  The  question 
las  two  parts,  viz  :  first,  as  to  the  time;  second,  as  to  the  tokens  :  but  both  parts  evi- 
lenlly  relate  to  one  complex  event;  viz.,  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  with  its  con- 
comitants, the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  outward  world,  and  the  second  coming 
>f  Christ  in  the  spiritual  world. 
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He  answered,  l  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached   in  all  tke, 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come?  Ver.  3, 
14.     What  goes  before  this  answer,  viz.,  predictions  of  events  which  actually 

S receded  the  final  overthrow  of  Judaism ;  and  what  follows  after  it,  viz.,  pre- 
ictions  of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  utter- 
ly forbid  the  application  of  it  to  any  other  event  than  the  termination  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  sign  of  the  end,  viz.,  the  universal 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  did  not  come  to  pass  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  join  issue  with  the  objector  on  this  point,  and  appeal  to  Mark  16: 
20,  Rom.  10:  18,  Col.  1:  6,  23.  If  the  objector  is  disposed  to  appeal  from 
scripture  to  external  history,  we  will  go  with  him  even  there.  Eusebius, 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  liistorians,  is  almost  the  only  authority  that  can  be 
appealed  to  in  relation  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  He  says  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  that 6  the  holy  apostles 
and  disciples  of  our  Savior,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  tvorld9  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  between  A.  D.  60  and  70  ;  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  that  'the  sound  of  the  holy  apostles,  went  throughout  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  at  the  *  very  time'  when  Jerusalem 
was  nigh  its  destruction. 

Christ  then  had  previously  defined  the  meaning  of  the  language  he  used 
in  his  last  address  to  his  disciples.  lie  had  expressly  set  the  time  of  the 
*  end  of  the  world.'  His  disciples  knew  that  ho  referred  to  an  event  that 
should  come  to  pass  within  the  time  of  the  generation  then  living.  When  he 
said,  *  Go  teach  all  nations  &c,  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world"  he  placed  in  conjunction  the  very  same  two  events  that  he 
joined  in  Matt.  24:  14,  viz.,  the  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  His  meaning  plainly  was,  *  It  is  your  business  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  all  nations,  previous  to  the  predicted  end  of  the  present  order  of  things ; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  till  your  work  is  finished/  Or  we  may  paraphrase 
his  language  again,  thus :  *  While  I  go  to  my  Father,  leaving  you  to  publish 
my  gospel  to  the  world,  and  to  encounter  the  turbulence  of  the  last  days  ap- 
parently alone,  still  go  to  your  work  with  good  cheer  ;  for  I  will  be  with  you 
in  spirit  through  this  whole  period  of  my  absence  in  person,  even  till  I  come 
Again  at  the  time  of  the  end,  according  to  my  promise.,  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  commission  and  the  promise  in  Matt.  28:  20,  were  given  to  the 
apostles  only*  The  expression, '  the  end  of  the  world,*  instead  of  requiring 
or  authorizing  the  interpolation  of  4  their  successors,'  as  the  tract-writers  ar- 
gue, absolutely  forbids  it ;  for  according  to  the  definition  of  Christ,  that  ex- 
pression refers  to  an  event  that  was  to  come  to  pass  before  they,  as  a  body, 
could  have  any  successors  ;  i.  e.,  within  their  own  lifetime. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Christ  is  with  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  preach 
his  gospel,  in  all  ages.  Tliis  is  plainly  implied  in  such  texts  as  John  17:  20, 
Acts  10:  35,  and  might  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  God,  without  any 
explicit  promise.  But  we  do  deny  that  Matt.  28:  20,  furnishes  one  particle 
of  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  primitive  organization,  and  apostolic  author- 
ity, beyond  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we  affirm  that  the 
writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  learned  and  devout  as  they  may  seem,  in  m^ng 
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&  false  interpretation  of  that  text  their  foundation,  have  based  their  whole 
gorgeous  system  of  ecclesiastical  domination  on  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  and 
fraud. 


$  63.    PURITAN  PUSEYISM- 


TilERE  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Reformation,  when  the  struggle  be* 
tween  Prelacy  and  Puritanism  was  so  fierce  as  it  is  now.  The  periodicals 
of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  teem  constantly  with  argument  and 
ridicule  against  the  principles  and  pretensions  of  Episcopacy.  The  entire 
strength  of  the  religious  world  seems  to  be  gathering  itself  into  the  strife,  and 
the  whole  war  of  the  Reformation  is  evidently  to  be  fought  over  again.  0 

At  such  a  time  we  think  it  behooves  the  opponents  of  Prelacy  to  consider 
their  own  ways,  and  see  whether  they  have  not  in  a  measure  prepared  the 
ground  in  this  country  for  that  growth  of  formalism  which  now  threatens  to 
overrun  their  territories  and  supplant  their  institutions.  We  entirely  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  their  aversion  to  the  mummeries  of  Popes  and  Bishops  ; 
but  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  they  are,  to  see  how  far  they,  in  the  times 
of  their  undisturbed  possession  of  this  country,  have  countenanced  and  imita- 
ted those  mummeries ;  and  we  are  disposed  now  to  show  them  their  sins  in 
tips  respect,  that  they  may  repent  of  them,  and  go  to  the  battle  with  clean  . 
hands. 

Prelacy  sets  over  the  parochial  clergy  a  superior  order  of  ministers,  called 
bishops,  as  in  an  army  colonels  are  set  over  captains.  Anti-prelacy  has  but 
one  grade  of  ministers— the  parochial  clergy— and  insists  that  the  institution 
of  a  higher  order  is  anti-republican.  '  Parity'  of  ministerial  rank  is  the  ele* 
ment  of  church  government  for  which  the  Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  are  intensely  jealous.  We  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  whether 
one  of  these  systems  is  more  salutary  and  scriptural  than  the  other.  We 
choose  rather  to  direct  attention  to  some  considerations  which  go  to  show  that? 
the  essence  of  that  very  '  antwrepublicanism'  which  is  charged  upon  Prelacy, 
exists  also  in  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  self-same  jealousy  for  *  parity'  and  indepen* 
dence  exists  in  the  Episcopalian  church  as  in  the  anti-prelatical  churches  f 
only  its  seat  is  a  story  higher  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  Congrega* 
tionalist  captains  are  jealous  for  their  freedom  from  Episcopal  colonels ;  and 
the  Episcopal  colonels  are  jealous  for  their  freedom  from  Popish  brigadier 
generals.  . c  Parity'  of  bishops  is  the  palladium  of  Episcopal  liberty,  just  aff 
•  parity'  of  ministers  is  that  of  Puritan  liberty.  Popery,  in  setting  one  bisb*- 
op  over  the  rest  as  a  universal  overseer,  offends  the  Episcopalian  bishops,  a* 
much  as  Prelacy,  in  setting  bishops  over  the  lower  clergy,  offends  the  clergy 
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of  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists.*  We  see  by  this,  that  men  ntr 
be  jealous  for  4  parity'  when  they  look  up,  and  at  the  same  time  very  w« 
pleased  with  distinctions  of  rank  when  they  look  down.  This  is  human  n* 
ture.  Let  us  see  if  Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian  clergymen  are  free 
from  it. 

The  principle  of  '  parity,'  when  carried  out  into  pure  republicanism,  not 
only  pulls  popes  down  among  the  bishops,  and  bishops  down  among  the  par 
ish  ministers,  but  parish  ministers  down  among  the  people.  Is  this  kind  rf 
4  parity '  cherished  in  our  Puritan  churches  ?  We  are  very  sure  it  was  art 
a  few  years  ago,  if  it  is  now.  The  people  used  to  be  taught,  and  probably 
have  a  strong  impression  to  this  day,  that  a  parish  minister  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  Christ,  taking  rank  above  them  as  a  special  *  servant  of  the  Lord,* 
and  entrusted  with  exclusive  power  of  dispensing  the  sacraments.  Indeed, 
within  our  own  remembrance,  Congregational  ministers  have  claimed  the 
4  power  of  the  keys,'  or  something  very  much  like  it,  by  asserting  against 
those  who  opposed  them,  the  prerogative  given  in  the  text — '  Whatsoever  je 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  &c.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy  would  resist  and  cry  down  any  at- 
tempts of  the  common  people  to  establish  practical  *  parity '  by  doing  their 
own  preaching  and  administering  the  ordinances  for  themselves  ?  As  long 
as  it  is  the  prelatical  bull  that  gores  their  ox,  they  stand  firm  for  their  rights ; 
but  if  it  should  be  found  that  their  own  parish  bull  is  goring  the  people's  ox, 
we  imagine  they  would  say — *  That  alters  the  case.' 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  anti-prelatical  churches,  that  their  clergy  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  that  in  this  respect  their  system  is  more  republi- 
can than  that  of  their  opponents.  But  is  it  so  ?  Do  the  people  really  elect 
their  ministers  in  the  Congregational  churches  according  to  republican  prin- 
ciples V  In  the  free  State  governments,  all  citizens  are  elgible  to  office. 
Are  all  church  members  eligible  to  the  ministry  ?  Churches  may  indeed 
choose  their  own  ministers,  but  they  must  choose  them  from  a  limited  number 
of  persons  previously  licensed  by  the  associate  clergy.  The  clerical  body  has 
the  prerogative  of  primary  nomination,  and  the  churches  only  confirm  their 
appointments  and  employ  their  nominees. 

The  bare  fact  that  one  man  in  each  church  is  empowered  either  for  a  tern 
of  years  or  for  life,  to  superintend  or  direct  its  business,  to  shape  its  opinions, 
to  perform  its  public  praying  and  preaching,  and  to  administer  its  ordinances, 
gives  a  decidedly  monarchical  aspect  to  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
systems.  Their  churches  stand  as  anomalies  in  the  midst  of  our  secular  par* 
ish-machineries.  If  the  Pope  is  guilty  of  anti-republicanism  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  Episcopal  bishops  in  the  second  degree,  all  our  village  clergymen 
are  guilty  of  the  same  crime  in  the  third  degree.  It  matters  not  whether  a 
man  presides  as  a  priest  over  all  Christendom  like  the  Pope,  or  over  a  pro- 
vincial diocese  like  a  bishop,  or  over  a  little  parish  like  a  Congregational 

*  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  concluded  his  judgement  on  the  trial  of 
bishop  Onderdonk  with  the  following'  observation  :— *  The  occasion  reminds  us  to  cling 
with  tenacity  to,  and  to  be  thankful  for,  the  divinely-ordered,  the  essential  indepen- 
dence of  each  diocese.1 
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minister.     If  the  distinction  of  rank  and  power  is  substantially  the  same  in 
the  several  cases,  the  anti-republicanism  is  the  same.  ,? 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  taking  ground  with  the  anti-prelatists  on 
the  value  of  republicanism  in  church  government.  In  our  view  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  censure  of  a  religious  institution,  to  say  that  it  is  anti-republican. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  certainly  a  monarchy.  God  is  the  autocrat  of  cre- 
ation, omnipotent  and  irresponsible.  And  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  governed  by  authorities  which  proceed  from 
God  downward,  and  not  from  the  people  upward.  The  mischief  of  arbitrary 
government  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  proneness  of  corrupt 
men  to  abuse  power.  We  object  not  to  the  parish-monarchies  of  our  clergy- 
men, nor  even  to  the  larger  monarchies  of  the  bishops,  or  the  universal  mon- 
archy of  the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  anti-republican.  If  these 
functionaries  were  fit  for  the  offices  they  claim,  and  were  really  ordained  of 
God,  we  would  submit  to  them  cheerfully  without  finding  any  mult  with  the 
forms  of  their  government.  Our  difficulty  with  them  all,  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  are  commissioned  from  above,  but  much  to  the  contrary. 
Their  sin  is,  that  they  have  set  themselves  up  as  priests  over  the  people, 
toitliout  authority ;  and  thF  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy  are  as  ^ 
really  guilty  of  this  as  the  bishops  and  the  Pope. 

We  ask  them  to  consider  whether  their  small  assumptions  of  priestly  power 
have  not  prepared  the  way  for  the  larger  pretensions  of  those  who  are  now 
seeking  to  supplant  them ; — whether  the  distinction  which  they  have  kept  up 
between  themselves  and  the  people,  and  the  monopoly  of  church-teaching 
and  administration  of  ordinances  which  they  have  claimed,  has  not  predis- 
posed the  public  mind  to  receive  the  monstrous  impostures  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Romish  clergy.  At  all  events,  so  long  as  they  claim  and  exercise  the 
authority  of  priests,  on  however  small  a  scale,  the  charge  of  anti-republi- 
canism, brought  against  the  bishops  and  Pope  for  exercising  the  same 
authority  on  a  larger  scale,  comes  from  them  with  an  ill  grace. 

Let  us  see  if  the  anti-prelatists  are  not  implicated  on  some  other  points  in 
the  impostures  which  they  condemn  in  their  adversaries.  They  complain 
loudly  of  the  arrogance  and  bigotry  of  the  prelates,  in  claiming  for  the 
Episcopal  churches  a  monopoly  of  God's  *  covenanted  mercies,'  and  denying 
the  safety  of  any  out  of  their  fold.  But  have  not  the  complainants  them- 
selves labored  in  times  past,  to  produce  the  impression  that  salvation  is  not 
to  be  had  without  joining  their  church  or  some  other  visible  body  of  profes- 
sors ?  If  so,  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  prelates,  is,  that  the 
former  extend  the  tremendous  prerogative  of  dispensing  salvation  to  several 
sects,  while  the  latter  confine  it  to  one.  Arc  the  Congregationalists  ready 
even  now,  when  the  storm  of  Puseyism  is  upon  them,  to  throw  overboard 
their  assumptions  on  this  point,  and  confess  that  men  may  believe  in  Christ 
and  be  saved  without  joining  any  visible  church  ? 

Again,  the  Congregationalists  and  their  allies  in  the  war  against  Prelacy, 
claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of  defending  spiritual  religion  against 
formalism.9  They  abound  in  ridicule  and  reprobation  of  the  theatrical 
performances  of  Puseyism.  and  the  absurd  pretensions  connected  with  them; 
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fucli  as  that  baptism  effects  regeneration :  that  the  eticharist  is  a  prinend 
medium  of  grace,  and  not  a  mere  non-essential  emblem;  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
Is  communicated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  &c.  But  we  think 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  about  the 
Virtue  of  water  baptism,  infant  sprinkling,  the  lord's  supper,  and  the  laving 
on  of  hands,  not  a  whit  better  than  the  superstitions  of  the  Catholics  and 
Puseyitos,  has  been  encouraged  among  Congregationalists  and  their  aster 
churches,  by  their  clergy,  and  exists  among  them  to  this  day.  The  mysteri- 
ous importance  which  is  attached  to  immersion,  by  Baptists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  infant  sprinkling,  by  Pcdo-baptists  on  the  other,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  stock  on  which  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  may  be  easily  grat  | 
ted.  We  were  taught  by  Congregationalists,  in  our  younger  days,  to  look 
for  some  wonderful  communications  of  grace  in  the  ceremony  of  eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine,  and  were  tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  our  own  spirituality 
because  we  found  no  miraculous  power  in  those  elements.  Here  is  fit  soil, 
at  least,  for  the  hocus-pocus  of  transubstantiation.  When  a  minister  is  or 
daincd,  the  clergy  lay  their  hands  on  him.  What  do  they  mean  by  it? 
Is  it  done  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  ?  It  is  veil 
known  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  that  churA  was  not  a  mere  ceremony, 
but  actually  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  practice  then,  in  Congre- ' 
gatioual  ordinations,  either  is  a  piece  of  pure  nonsense  without  scripture  foun- 
dation, or  it  signifies  that  divine  power  passes  from  the  ordaincrs  to  the 
ordained.  Taken  either  way,  it  smells  strongly  of  Puscyism.  It  is  well 
called  the  imposition — of  hands.  So  Episcopal  sanctification  of  buildings, 
places,  vestments,  &c,  has  its  counterpart  in  Congregational  dedications. 
And  in  short,  for  every  full  blown  mummery  of  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches,  a  corresponding  germ  at  least,  may  be  found  in  Congregationalism 
and  Presbyterianisra. 

When  the  fathers  of  our  churches^such  men  as  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Hewitt, 
and  Dr.  Cox — are  called  from  time  to  time  to  mourn  over  the  lapse  of  their 
favorite,  well-trained  sons  into  Prelacy,  have  they  not  reason  to  inquire 
whether  the  clerical  assumptions  and  formalisms  of  their  own  denominations 
have  not  sown  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  fruit  they  are  eating  ? 

The  point  where  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  the  dissenting  sects  all  fully  unite, 
is  in  certain  spiritual  principles,  back  of  all  forms.  Their  common  essence 
Is  legality.  They  are  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  all  blind  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  by  which  true  believers  are  emancipated  from  sin,  law, 
and  carnal  ordinances.  Having  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  holiness  of  heart 
in  tliis  world,  they  are  all  obliged  to  provide  systems  of  carnal  nursing  for 
guilty  consciences.  Ceremonies  and  duty-doings  arc  the  natural  substitutes 
for  grace.  Indulgences,  either  retail  as  in  the  Catholic  system,  or  wholesale, 
as  among  Protestants,  arc  indispensable  in  all  systems  which  make  no  provi* 
ion  for  salvation  from  sin.  A  Levitical  priesthood  is  the  necessary  substitute 
for  the  Mclchiscdcc  order,  where  there  is  no  immediate  communication  with 
God.  In  a  word,  all  sin-allowing,  law-teaching  churches  are  of  necessity 
Ipiritually  reducible  to  one  common  genus,  viz.,  that  of  Judaism.     Some  of 
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them  may  go  farther  than  others  in  the  outward  development  pf  their  legal 
tendencies,  but  they  are  all  one  at  the  root ;  and  all  will  put  forth,  either  in 
the  bud,  flower,  or  fruit,  the  same  formalisms  and  idolatries. 

So  long  as  nothing  but  Protestant  Judaism  is  arrayed  against  Popish,  and 
Puritan  Judaism  against  Prelatical,  no  rational  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
kingdom  of  formalism  can  be  entertained.  If  the  Congregational  and  Pres* 
byterian  clergy  are,  as  they  suppose,  the  '  forlorn  hope'  of  religious  freedom 
and  spiritual  religion,  we  may  well  say — Woe  to  the  world. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  pressure  of  Prelacy  is  working  a  good 
change  in  the  Puritan  churches.  The  combativencss  which  the  arrogance 
and  formalisms  of  Episcopacy  excite,  reacts  upon  them  and  disposes  them  to 
lower  their  own  pretensions,  and  think  lightly  of  their  own  ceremonies.  They 
are  lightening  their  ship  of  all  the  Puseyistic  lumber  they  can  spare.  Ho 
halfway  movement,  however,  will  save  them.  That  kind  of  reformation  waa 
tried  in  the  first  rebellion  against  Popery,  and  its  failure  is  now  abundantly 
manifest.  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  'must  be  born  again,9 
The  change  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  modification,— it  is 
a  radical  revolution.  Yet  the  war  with  Prelacy  is,  we  trust,  generating  a 
predisposition  to  that  revolution.  Its  tendency,  in  common  with  that  of  ma» 
ny  other  movements  of  the  age,  is  toward  freedom  from  old-world  puerilities, 
and  the  development  of  spiritualism.  It  is  a  premonitory  symptom  of  the 
Second  Reformation. 


S  64.    UNITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  unity  of  social  organization  is  violated  in  v 
four  ways.  We  have,  1,  the  state  as  a  whole,  separate  from  the  church ; 
2,  many  different  states  independent  of  each  other;  3,  many  different 
churches  independent  of  each  other ;  and  4,  a  variety  of  benevolent  and 
reformatory  organizations  independent  of  both  church  and  state.  Each  of 
the  nations  is  a  kingdom  by  itself;  each  of  the  sects  is  a  kingdom  of  itself; 
and  every  branch  of  benevolent  effort  and  reform  is  a  kingdom  by  itself.-— 
Now  however  useful  or  necessary  these  fragmentary  organizations  may  be 
while  the  religious  and  political  world  is  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
is  upon  the  face  of  it,  we  are  certain  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  any 
of  them ;  and  that  when  that  kingdom  comes,  a  principle  of  unity  will  appear 
which  will  draw  them  all  into  one  organization,  or  sweep  them  away  with  the  j 
besom  of  destruction. 

This  is  plainly  predicted  in  scripture,  at  least  so  far  as  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  division  of  the  world  into  independent  nations, 
are  concerned.  The  word  of  prophecy  is,  that  when  the  carnal  principle  of 
unity  which  existed  more  or  less  in  the  series  of  Gentiles  monarchies  shall 
have  spent  itself,  and  the  political  world  shall  come  to  be  a  congeries  of  ii>     . 7 
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dependent  kingdoms,  (as  it  is  this  day,)  '  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  upt 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  ;  and  it  shall  break  in  pieces  ani 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever.'  Dan.  2:  44.  The 
yery  name  of  the  kingdom  here  predicted,  and  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
prove  that  it  is  to  be  a  religious  kingdom,  i.  e.  a  church  in  the  proper  senst 
of  the  word  ;  and  this  church,  according  to  the  plain  terms  of  the  prophecy, 
is  to  break  in  pieces  all  the  political  governments  of  the  world,  and  take  their 
jdace.  In  other  words,  the  church,  instead  of  being  separate  from  the  stale 
and  subordinate  to  it,  and  instead  of  being  joined  to  the  state,  is  to  be  the 
state  ;  and  this  Church-State  is  to  be  the  only  government  over  the  whole 
world. 

This  sweeps  away  two  of  the  disunities  mentioned  above — the  division  of 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  division  of  the  nations.  We  hardly  need 
present  any  separate  proof  in  regard  to  the  other  two — the  division  of  the 
church  into  sects,  and  the  independency  of  benevolent  and  reformatory 
organizations.  It  is  eminently  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  be  composed  of  a  multitude  of  denominations,  differing  in  doctrine,  and 
antagonistical  in  action, — that  Christ  will  break  in  pieces  the  nations  and  re- 
duce the  political  world  to  unity,  and  yet  consent  to  leave  the  religious  world 
in  its  present  fragmentary  state.  The  prediction  is  not  that  God  will  setup 
a  score  or  two  of  separate  and  hostile  religious  kingdoms,  which  shall  break 
in  pieces  and  supersede  the  nations ;  but  that  he  will  4  set  up  a  kingdom1 — 
one  organization,  that  shall  take  the  place  of  all  its  predecessors,  of  course 
religious  as  well  as  political.  And  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
this  kingdom  will  leave  its  own  proper  work  of  evangelizing  and  reforming 
the  world  to  be  performed  by  independent  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Boards, 
and  Temperance  Unions. 

The  great  disadvantage  wliich  attends  the  present  plurality  of  independent 
organizations,  is  the  distraction  of  heart  which  it  produces.  A  man  wishes  to 
be  a  patriot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Christian.  This  might  be,  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country  and  the  church  of  God  were  one,  or  if  one  of  them 
were  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  other.  But  the  government  of  his  country 
is  a  kingdom  by  itself,  and  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  is  a  kingdom  by 
itself.  Christ  says  truly,  that '  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  de- 
spise the  other.'  A  devoted  allegiance  to  two  or  more  independent  kingdoms 
is  impossible.  The  man  must  choose  between  his  country  and  his  church. 
If  he  will  be  a  devoted  patriot,  he  must  be  an  indifferent  churchman.  If  he 
will  hold  to  his  church,  he  must  despise  his  country.  Or  in  the  vain  struggle 
to  serve  both  masters,  he  will  be  a  hearty  and  faithful  servant  of  neither. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  experiencing  the  miseries  of  a  divided  allegiance. 
They  arc  politically  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  spiritually  the 
subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Just  in  proportion  as  they  are  religious,  they 
must  be  seditious.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  all  countries  that  are  politically  independent  of  the  Pope.  And 
in  fact,  the  same  is  true  of  religionists  of  every  name,  who  belong  to  churches 
which  are  separate  from  the  civil  governments  under  which  they  live.    Men 
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ffliose  religion  is  a  mere  formal  Sunday  affair,  may  be  liege  subjects  of  the 
x>wer8  that  be  ;  but  whoever  loves  his  religion  and  his  church  with  supreme 
ievotion,  has  necessarily  more  or  less  treason  against  his  country  in  his  heart. 
Observation  will  attest  that  our  most  devoted  patriots  are  lukewarm  religion- 
sts,  and  our  most  devoted  religionists  are  lukewarm  patriots.  This  is  the 
lecessary  result  of  the  position  in  which  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
)laces  men,  even  where  the  relations  of  church  and  state  are  not  unfriendly. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  world  into  independent  nations,  makes  it  impos- 
lible  for  a  man  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  cosmopolite  at  the  same  time.  Loyalty 
uid  universal  philanthropy  are  incompatible,  because  the  policy  of  each  insu- 
ated  kingdom  is  inevitably  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  So 
lie  division  of  the  religious  world  into  sects  necessarily  raises  a  competition 
n  each  man's  heart  between  the  claims  of  the  church  universal  and  those  of 
he  church  to  which  he  belongs.  If  he  is  a  warm  Presbyterian  or  Methodist, 
le  must  be  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  If  his  heart 
aims  toward  the  whole  body  of  believers,  he  loses  his  interest  in  his  own 
jhurch,  and  very  probably  will  be  cast  out  of  it  as  a  renegade. 

The  various  benevolent  and  reformatory  associations  of  modern  times,  have 
;reatly  multiplied  the  distractions  of  the  religious  world.  The  leading  chur- 
ches of  this  countny  committed  a  suicidal  act  when  they  set  the  example,  in 
;he  formation  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  of  instituting  semi-reli- 
jious  associations  separate  from  the  regular  church  organizations.  That 
example  has  been  followed  till  now  almost  every  department  of  moral  enter- 
prise has  an  organization  of  its  own,  and  the  proper  business  of  the  churches 
8  nearly  all  taken  out  of  their  hands.  And  these  moral  organizations  are 
lot  merely  independent  of  the  churches,  but  more  or  less  hostile  to  them. 
3f  course  all  who  are  members  of  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  adherents 
>f  the  societies,  are  in  a  6  strait  betwixt  two.'  Their  religion  draws  them  one 
vay,  and  their  zeal  for  moral  enterprises  another.  How  many  have  been 
leduced  from  their  church-allegiance  by  their  attachment  to  the  Temperance 
ind  Antislavery  associations !  And  then  even  if  a  man's  heart  is  not  divided 
>etween  his  church  and  the  reforms — if  he  has  gone  quite  over  to  the  new 
societies,  he  is  still  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  independent  enterprises 
rhich  claim  his  devotion.  Temperance,  Moral  Reform,  Antislavery,  Non- 
•esistance — each  a  kingdom  of  itself — demand  his  allegiance.  He  has  but 
me  heart,  and  he  must  either  give  it  to  one  of  them  and  become  '  a  man  of 
me  idea,'  or  coquet  with  them  all. 

A  true  man  would  wish  to  be  a  loyal  servant  of  all  good  interests — to  be  at 
;he  same  time  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  friend  of  every  kind  of  reform, 
knd  this  he  might  be,  if  religion,  politics  and  morality,  were  embodied  in 
me  organization.  But  we  know  nothing  more  hopeless  and  heart-distracting 
han  to  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  gratify  a  propensity  to 
iniversal  philanthropy,  by  surrendering  one's  self  to  the  various  organizations 
fhich  occupy  the  field  of  human  interests.  Whoever  makes  this  attempt  will 
nirely  experience  the  worst  wops  of  polygamy.  He  will  find  himself  married 
o  a  dozen  or  more  of  independent  and  quarreling  wives.  The  most  he  can 
lo,  will  bo  to  dally  with  them  all.    He  can  be  a  husband  to  none. 
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This  state  of  things  cannot  last  for  over.  Whether  we  look  at  prophecy, 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  see  clearly  that  Gai 
is  coming  into  the  field ;  and  that  when  he  comes,  '  all  things,  both  which  in 
in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  will  be  gathered  together  in  one,'  or,  as  it 
is  in  the  original, 4  will  be  reduced  under  one  head.9  Eph.  1:  10.  The  Goi 
of  heaven  will  set  up  a  kingdom  which  will  comprehend  and  unite  all  the  in- 
terests which  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  civil  governments,  churches, 
reform  societies,  communities,  &c.  We  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  those  who 
are  waiting  for  that  kingdom,  whether,  in  going  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things  to  meet  its  coming,  their  first  step  is  not  to  withdraw,  and  stand  aloof 
from  all  the  associations,  new  and  old,  which  occupy  its  destined  place  ?  It 
is  not  to  bo  hoped  with  reason,  that  any  of  the  existing  organizations  will  grm 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  well  might  wo  expect  that  a  bramble  wiB 
grow  to  bo  an  oak.  The  initial  principlo  of  all-comprehensive  unity  which  we 
have  spoken  of,  is  not  in  them,  and  never  will  grow  out  of  them.  Let  tf 
then  leave  them,  and,  standing  alone  if  need  be,  but  in  a  readiness  for  co- 
operation with  God  and  man  at  the  appointed  time,  wait  patiently  for  the  uni- 
versal, everlasting  kingdom.  '  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy ,  to  all  them  to 
whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy. 9  All  confederacies  but  one  are 
destined  to  extinction  ;  and  that  one  is  not  yet  manifested  in  this  world.  Let 
us  resolve  to  join  that  confederacy  or  none. 


§  05.    PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 

The  true  scriptural  peace-principle  is,  not  that  punishment  of  wrong  doing 
is  in  itself  unjustifiable,  but  that  it  is  the  proper  office  of  God,  as  supreme 
governor,  to  inflict  such  punishment ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  for  individuals  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  'Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wrath  ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord.9  Rom.  12:  19.  Tho  same  Jesus  that  directed  his  disciples,  as  in- 
dividuals, to  resist  not  evil,  to  bless  their  enemies,  and  do  good  to  their  per- 
secutors, also  assured  them  that  God  their  king  would  'avenge  them  speedily.' 
Luke  18:  8.  He  who  suffered  himself  to  be  '  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,9 
that  he  might  fulfill  all  righteousness  as  an  individual  and  a  subject,  also  pre- 
dicted to  his  oppressors,  in  the  midst  of  their  cruelty  and  of  his  submission, 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  ho  would  be  seen  '  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power 9  as  their  king  and  judge,  and  when  they  would  call  on  the  rocks 
and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  his  wrath.  Matt.  26:  64 ;  Luke  23:  80. — 
The  non-resistance  which  was  inculcated  on  the  primitive  church  by  the  apofr 
ties,  was  constantly  mingled  with  promises  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  '  every  man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works' — the  wick- 
ed with  destruction,  as  well  as  the  righteous  with  eternal  life.  2  Thess.  1: 
6—9. 
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The  appropriate  effect  of  peace  principles  thus  combined  with  anticipations 
of  ultimate  and  legitimate  vengeance,  is  not  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
mind  the  natural  sentiments  of  anger  against  wrong  doing,  and  desire  of 
retribution,  but  to  subject  them  to  the  control  of  God-like  patience,  and  turn 
them  from  the  lawlessness  of  individual  violence,  into  the  safe  channel  of  gov- 
ernmental authority.  Unresisting  submission  to  injury  under  the  influence 
of  these  principles,  is  a  manifestation  not  of  that  supine  indifference  to  wrong, 
and  morbid  undiscriminating  good  nature,  which  many  seem  ambitious  to  at- 
tain, but  of  courageous  confidence  in  the  supremacy  and  justice  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, and  of  that  self-controlling  wisdom  in  resentment,  which  patiently 
seeks  the  award  of  justice  to  its  enemies  in  the  surest  and  most  effectual  way. 
It  is  not  tho  object  of  the  non-resistance  of  the  Bible  to  stifle  the  salutary 
energy  of  destructivencss,  but  to  curb  its  action  till  long-suffering  mercy  has 
finished  its  effort,  and  then  give  it  scope  and  answer  its  demands  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  by  engaging  the  majesty  of  government  in  its  redress. 

The  simple  principle  that  the  power  of  making  war  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment belongs  to  government  and  not  to  individuals,  that  vengeance  in  itself 
is  not  wrong,  but  that  it  is  wrong  when  it  emanates  from  private  resentment, 
and  right  when  it  emanates  from  the  authority  of  public  justice,  will  be  found 
a  safe  guide  through  all  the  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  of  Bible 
morality  in  relation  to  resistance  and  non-resistance  of  enemies. 

This  principle,  in  the  first  place,  places  all  men  under  the  general  rule  of 
total  abstinence  from  war,  either  individual  or  national,  offensive  or  defensive. 
Assuming  that  men,  cither  as  individuals  or  nations,  arc  merely  subjects  of 
the  divine  government,  not  clothed  with  official  authority,  it  is  plainly  reason- 
able that  they  should  abstain  from  any  violent  private  assertion  of  their  own 
rights,  and  rely  on  the  justice  and  omnipotence  of  the  government  that  is 
over  them  for  protection.  This  is  nothing  more  than  human  governments 
require  of  their  subjects,  with  the  consent  and  obedience  of  all  good  citizens. 
To  one  who  practically  believes  there  is  a  Theocratic  government  over  the 
world,  the  precepts,  ;  resist  not  evil,'  avenge  not  yourselves/  &c,  addressed 
to  men  as  subjects  of  that  government,  are  as  rational  as  the  municipal  reg- 
ulations of  civilized  communities  which  forbid  duelling,  private  brawls,  and 
illegal  assaults  on  persons  or  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  principle,  as  it  allows  the  supreme  government  to 
make  war  and  inflict  punishment,  obviously  does  not  preclude  it  from  em- 
ploying human  agents  in  these  operations.  Men  may  lawfully  do  as  officers- 
and  executioners,  what  they  may  not  do  as  private  citizens.  As  the  general 
truth  however  is,  that  men  are  private  citizens,  and  the  possession  of  official 
authority  is  the  exception,  it  is  required  that  the  exception  should  be  proved 
and  a  divine  commission  produced,  whenever  men  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  command  to  abstain  from  violence.  The  exception  was  proved — 
a  divine  commission  was  produced  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  when  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  made  war  on  the  nations 
of  Canaan.  We  justify  that  war  therefore,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
peace-principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  without  resorting  to  any  obscure 
theory  of  change  of  dispensation,  or  leaving  any  ground  of  imputing  mutable 
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morality  or  policy  to  the  divine  government.  The  legitimacy  of  that  w 
Btands  on  the  saine  basis  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  war  which  God  will  mab 
on  the  wicked  at  the  final  judgment.  It  was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  supns 
government,  in  which  men  were  authorized  agents. 

The  fact  that  a  judgment  is  predicted,  and  that  God,  throughout  the  BiUt 
claims  the  right  of  inflicting  final  punishment  on  the  incorrigible,  proves  tk 
the  jieacc-principles  of  the  New  Testament  announced  no  radical  change  a 
the  constitutional  j»owers  and  policy  of  God's  empire,  and  that  they  appertain 
only  to  the  limited  period  appropriated  to  the  efforts  of  mercy.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  angels,  and  even  men,  according  to  the  predictions  of  scripture, 
are  to  he  employed  as  judges  and  executioners  in  the  final  judgment,  prova 
that  those  principles  arc  only  regulations  of  private  conduct,  and  do  not  ex- 
clude created  heings  from  exercising,  as  public  officers,  the  punitive  function 
of  the  supreme  government. 

With  these  views,  wc  have  no  occasion  to  make  the  distinction  which  a 
sometimes  made,  between  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  The  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  universe  has  as  good  right  to  make  offensive  as  defensive  war; 
and  men  have  as  good  right  to  serve  him  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
wars  of  Moses  were  offensive.  Yet  according  to  our  previous  reasoning,  we 
justify  both  the  divine  government  that  directed  them,  and  the  human  agents 
that  carried  them  on.  And  on  the  other  hand,  men  have  no  more  right  to 
make  defensive  than  offensive  war,  without  divine  authority.  The  peace 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are  specially  and  almost  exclusively  directed 
against  defensive  war.  '  If  a  man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.' 

Nor  have  we  occasion  to  distinguish,  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  be- 
tween the  use  of  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons.  This  distinction,  though  much 
insisted  upon  by  modern  non-resistants,  is  evidently  frivolous ;  since  God,  1 
from  whom  alone  men  derive  the  right  to  make  war  in  auy  way,  has  as  good 
right  to  make  war  with  physical  as  with  spiritual  agencies.  He  did  employ 
physical  agencies  in  tho  wars  of  Moses,  and  has  as  good  right  to  do  so  now 
a«*he  had  then.  If  this  example  is  objected  to,  as  belonging  to  an  extinct 
dispensation,  we  may  refer  to  the  example  of  Christ  himself,  who  used  a 
*  >courge  of  small  cords,'  in  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple. 
John  2:  lf>.  Small  as  the  instance  may  seem,  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
Christ  had  no  scruples,  on  the  score  of  morality,  in  respect  either  to  making 
offensive  war,  or  to  the  use  of  material  implements.  Paul  docs  indeed  speak 
disparagingly  of  carnal  weapons ;  (2  Cor.  10:  4 ;)  but  evidently  not  with 
reference  to  the  morality  of  using  them.  He  preferred  spiritual  agencies  to 
carnal,  not  because  it  is  necessarily  wrong  to  use  the  latter,  but  because  the 
former  are  '  mighty  through  God.'  As  fire-arms  are  more  effectual  than 
bows  and  arrows,  so  the  spiritual  sword  which  is  the  word  of  God,  is  mightier 
for  the  purposes  which  Paul  had  in  view,  than  any  material  instruments  of 
war.  He  used  the  word  carnal  in  other  instances  in  a  way  that  shows  there 
is  no  moral  evil  necessarily  included  in  its  meaning ;  (e.  g.  Rom.  15:  27 ; 
4  If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty 
is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things.'    See  also  ICor.  9:  11.)    It 
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is  no  more  necessarily  immoral  to  use  carnal  weapons  than  to  use  carnal  food 
or  carnal  money.  Besides,  if  Paul  did  not  use  carnal  weapons,  he  did  use 
spiritual  weapons  in  such  a  way,  in  one  instance  at  least,  as  to  inflict  carnal 
injury ;  to  wit,  when  he  sent  blindness  on  Elymas  the  sorcerer.  Acts  13: 11. 
In  like  manner  Peter,  by  the  sworil  of  the  word  inflicted  capital  punishment 
on  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  However  unwise  it  may  be  ordinarily  for  believ- 
ers to  resort  to  physical  violence,  it  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  make  a 
moral  distinction  between  carnal  and  spiritual  weapons,  or  between  inflictions 
on  the  body  and  those  on  the  soul,  is  frivolous,  simply  because  God  only  can 
give  right  to  use  any  kind  of  weapons,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  injury ;  and  he 
as  the  creator  and  owner  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  body  and  soul,  has  as  per- 
feet  right  to  use  and  to  direct  others  to  use  either  material  or  spiritual  imple- 
ments, as  he  has  to  *  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.' 

Our  principle  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  ordinary  wars  betweei 
the  nations  of  the  world,  are  no  better  than  lawless  and  murderous  private 
brawls.  The  parties  rarely  pretend,  and  never  prove,  that  they  act  as  offi- 
cial servants  of  the  divine  government.  They  fight  confessedly,  not  by  order 
of  the  supreme  authority,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  universal  justice,  but  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  for  private  purposes,  either  of  national  aggran- 
dizement or  defense.  Such  fighting,  when  it  occurs  between  individuate  or 
clans,  under  ordinary  civil  governments,  is  called  a  riot.  The  parties  are 
liable  to  prosecuti&n  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempt  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  With  equal  reason  a  brawl  between  two  nations  should  be  regard 
ded  as  a  riot,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  God.  It 
implies  that  there  is  on  both  sides  either  no  cognizance  of  the  general  govern- 
ment which  God  has  established  over  the  world,  or  no  loyalty  to  it,  and  no/ 
confidence  in  its  power  and  justice^  The  fact  that  nations  deem  it  necessary 
to  settle  their  differences,  like  sarages,  by  mutual  slaughter,  evinces  that  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  is,  in  its  own  view,  practically  in  a  state  of  savage  anarchy* 
While  individuals  and  towns  and  provinces  have  governments  over  them  to 
which  they  can  look  for  civilized  justice,  the  nations  of  the  world,  recognizing 
no  common  arbiter,  arc  in  as  barbarous  condition  as  were  the  independent 
robber  barons  of  feudal  times,  whose  only  law  was  *  the  law  of  the  strongest,* 
and  whose  only  check  was  their  fear  of  each  other.  4  The  law  of  nations,' 
as  it  is  called,  never  can  redeem  the  world  from  this  reproach,  since  that 
code,  however  just  may  be  its  precepts,  has  no  substantial  penalty  or  executor, 
and  in  practice  has  never  been  found  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  lawless- 
ness of  powerful  and  angry  nations. 

In  seeking  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  ordinary  war,  it  is  important  that  we 
discern  clearly  and  exactly  where  the  essence  of  its  wrongfulness  lies.  Guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  been  discussed,  we  say  that  the  wrong  lies,  not 
in  the  fact  of  its  being,  in  any  particular  case,  offensive  instead  of  defensive 
war — not  in  its  employment  of  carnal  instead  of  spiritual  weapons — not  in  its 
assailing  the  body,  rather  than  the  mind — not  in  the  injustice  of  its  object, 
(for  in  many  cases  nations  have  good  ground  of  hostility,  and  good  claim  of 
redress,) — not  in  the  suffering  which  it  produces,  (for  suffering  may  be  de- 
served as  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  and  as  at  the  day  of  judgment,)— 
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U  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  Hie  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  tlie  nations,  and 
•had  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  : 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.9 


1 66.    THE  PRIMARY  REFORM. 

*  Out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  ^ 
murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  laaciviousness,  an  evil  eye, 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness.'  Mark  7:  21,  22.  The  list  of  evils  here  men- 
tioned, embraces  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  abominations  against  which  the 
various  reform  societies  are  laboring.  As  these  evils  have  their  common 
centre  in  the  heart,  it  is  manifest  that  the  efforts  of  all  classes  of  reformers 
wilFEe  thoroughly  successful  pjdy  when  they  shall  be  directed  effectually 
toward  that  centre.  The  reform  of  the  heart  must  precede  all  sound  reforms 
of  externals.  It  follows  then  that  among  alTthe  moral  enterprises  of  the  day, 
that  cause  which  aims  directly  at  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  should  be  the 
centre  around  which  all  specific  reforms  should  range  themselves,  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  all  their  forces  should  converge.  We  submit  it  to  the 
candor  of  all  thinking  laborers  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  whether  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  from  sin  is  not  the  true  agency  of  heart  reform ;  and  whether 
it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  acknowledged  and  sustained  by  Temperance  men, 
Abolitionists,  Moral  Reformers,  Peace-men,  Physioligists,  Associationists,  and 
all  other  combatants  of  specific  evils,  as  the  central  and  ascendant  cause.       /} 

It  is  manifest  that  Temperance  can  never  win  a  complete  and  permanent 
victory  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  Ifot  gains  '  three  feet  upward 
every  day,'  it  slips  back  at  least  '  two  feet  every  night/  Millions  sign  the 
pledge,  but  hardly  thousands  or  even  hundreds  keep  it  Again  and  again 
nave  the  zealous  Temperance  men  in  all  our  towns  been  driven  to  the  secret 
conviction,  if  not  the  open  acknowledgment,  that  an  Anti-lying  Society  ia 
needed  as  the  antecedent  and  basis  of  the  Temperance  Society.  The  unre* 
generate  heart  is  in  very  deed,  '  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked.'  How  can  the  fidelity  and  truthfulness  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  Temperance  pledge,  be  expected  from  it  ?  Popular  religion  has  no  pow- 
er to  mend  the  case,  for  it  declares  that  all  hearts,  regenerate  and  unregen? 
wrate,  are  '  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;'  and  there  it 
leaves  us,  neither  presenting  or  allowing  any  hope  of  better  hearts  in  this 
porld.  The  7th  chapter  of  Romans  is  the  only  standard  of  experience  licensed 
by  the  clergy ;  and  that  is  the  very  standard  of  drunkards  and  pledge- 
breaker    We  say  then  with  all  assurance,  that  the  Temperance  cause  has 
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no  permanent  vitality,  and,  so  long  as  moral  fidelity  shall  be  essential  toils 
bucccss,  never  can  have,  until  an  effectual  medicine  shall  be  found  for  the 
diseased  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  this  medicine  can  only  be  found  in  tk 
gospel  which  substitutes  for  the  moral  impotence  of  the  7th  of  Romans,  sal- 
vation from  t}ll  sin,  now  and  forever. 

The  same  deficiency  of  moral  basis  is  observable  in  the  working  of  of 
those  reforms  which,  like  Temperance,  have  for  their  object  the  abolition  of 
ptT8onal  vices.  The  abandonment  of  false  dietetic  habits,  lasciviousnes, 
and  all  other  forms  of  sensuality,  requires  an  energy  of  will  which  the  maa 
of  the  people  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  under  the  7th-of-Romans  ad* 
ministration.  Moral  reformers  and  physiologists  may  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowlt'ihjc  of  tho  'natural  laws'  may  he  increased  ad  infinitum  9  and  still 
there  will  be  no  radical  and  lasting  reform — nothing  but  the  fitful  and  hack- 
sliding  righteousness  of  the  revival  system,  till  men  get  power  to  ttill 
healthily  as  well  as  to  see  clearly.  That  power  belongs  oidy  to  a  sound  heart; 
and  soundness  of  heart  comes  only  by  that  grace  which  saves  from  all  sin. 

So  the  social  reforms,  of  which  abolitionism  is  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative, sadly  need  soundness  of  heart  to  work  with,  and  to  work  upon. 
Wo  fully  bclievo  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  arc  convinced  I 
that  American  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  '  But  (sgys  a  church-  i 
trained  conscience)  what  then '!  Sin  is  not  a  very  dreadful  affair.  Every 
body  sins.  Tho  church  and  clergy  sin.  The  best  of  men  sin  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  continually.  Is  sin  to  be  turned  out  of  the  world  ?  Certainly 
not  till  it  is  turned  out  of  the  pulpit,  the  church,  and  other  respectable  places. 
It  is  as  much  tho  privilege  of  nations  to  sin,  as  of  individuals- — and  more,  if 
any  thing.*  What  does  it  avail  to  expound  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery  to 
consciences  that  think  in  this  way,  and  to  wills  that  are  paralized  by  such 
thinking  ?  Let  it  be  understood  that  sin  is  to  be  actually  turned  out  of  the 
world, — and  let  abolitionists  begin  the  business  in  themselves  and  work  at  it 
till  they  have  established  in  tho  heart  of  the  nation  a  new  moral  standard,  by 
which  all  sin  shall  bo  branded  with  infamy  and  set  apart  for  the  curse  of 
heaven,  and  slavery  will  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  arrows,  stripped  of  its 
harness. 

The  false  religions  of  the  country  frustrate  abolitionism  not  only  by  filling 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  with  the  smoke  of  the  7  th  chapter  of  Romans,  but 
by  direct  opposition.  The  abolitionists  say  themselves  that  the  churches  are 
tho  chief  bulwarks  of  slavery — the  strongest  barrier  which  their  cause  has  to 
encounter.  To  them  therefore  the  most  vital  question  is,  How  are  the 
churches  to  be  overthrown  ?  We  answer  confidently, — not  by  mere  direct 
competition  or  assault,  but  by  bringing  forth  the  true  religion  against  them. 
The  religious  department  of  human  nature  is  the  very  4  sanctuary  of  strength.' 
The  instincts  of  men  demand  a  religion  with  more  energy  than  they  demand 
any  thing  else.  Mere  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises  can  never  satisfy 
this  demand;  and  therefore  they  can  never  compete  successfully  with  the  reli- 
gious systems  which  have  possession  of  the  market.  When  abolitionists  make 
a  direct  issue  with  the  churches,  and  the  abstract  question  whether  philan- 
thropy or  religion  should  have  tho  precedence!  is  presented  to  the  people,  the 
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churches  have  the  advantage,  because  all  true  instinct  decides  that  they  are 
in  the  right.  Religion  is  rightfully  the  centre,  and  not  the  satellite  of  phi- 
lanthropy. '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom/  Love  is  the 
child  of  faith.  Veneration  is  in  truth,  as  it  is  in  the  brain,  higher  than  benev- 
olence. So  the  mere  pulling-down  system  will  never  avail  against  the  churches. 
Men  will  instinctively,  and  we  might  say  reasonably,  cling  to  a  very  corrupt 
religion,  rather  than  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  true  policy  then,  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  abolitionists,  is  to  arm  themselves  for  conflict  with  the  churches, 
by  receiving  true  religion  to  their  hearts  and  giving  it  the  avowed  ascendan- 
cy over  all  their  movements.  Then  the  issue  will  be,  not  between  false  reli- 
gion and  a  secondary  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  no  religion  at  all,  but  be- 
tween false  religion  and  true  religion.  Let  the  gospel  of  holiness,  with  all 
its  Bible-armor,  be  brought  into  the  field  to  lead  the  van  of  the  anti-slavery 
host,  and  their  lingering  contest  with  the  churches  will  soon  be  decided. 

It  is  possible  that  slavery  will  soon  be  overthown  in  this  country, — but  not 
by  moral  influences.  Political  jealousy  is  eyeing  it  fiercely,  and  meditating 
its  destruction.  If  it  perishes  by  the  stroke  of  political  and  physical  power, 
what  real  gain,  we  may  ask,  will  accrue  to  philanthropy  ?  We  will  say  no- 
thing about  the  possible  convulsions  and  horrors  of  the  catastrophe ;  but  if 
slavery's  fountain,  the  selfish  heart,  is  not  changed,  not  a  tittle  of  the  inner 
store  of  human  cruelty  will  be  annihilated.  Oppression  in  some  other  form, 
equivalent  to  slavery,  will  take  its  place.  So  long  as  the  issues  of  the  world's 
heart  are  i  murder,  theft,  covetousness,'  the  strong  will  surely  enslave  the 
weak,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form.  Can  true  philanthropists  content  themselves 
with  labors  which  only  shift  the  mode,  but  touch  not  the  vitality  of  social  evil  ? 
If  abolitionists  desire  the  actual  and  permanent  triumph  of  their  principle, 
they  must,  first  of  all,  set  the  battle  in  array  against  the  devil's  slavery  ; — 
'emancipation  from  all  sin'  must  be  their  watchword.  Evil  will  never 
begin  to  die  at  the  root,  until  it  is  exposed  to  the  heart-purging  power  of  the 
gospel  of  holiness.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  that  true  reform  which  has  no 
draw-back  will  be  begun. 

Association  puts  forward  the  most  confident  and  plausible  pretension  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  all-comprehensive,  and  therefore  primary  reform.  But  it 
confesses  that  good  men  are  essential  as  its  antecedents ;  and  this  amounts  to 
a  confession  that  tJie  reform  which  makes  good  men  must  go  before  it.  It  is 
related  that  a  vagrant  once  called  at  a  house  by  the  wayside,  and  told  the 
people  that  he  was  not  a  beggar,  but  he  merely  wanted  the  loan  of  a  kettle 
to  make  some  'stone  soup*  for  his  dinner.  They  granted  his  request,  and 
the  more  readily,  because  they  were  curious  to  learn  the  method  of  making 
a  soup  that  cost  nothing.  lie  gathered  a  few  stones,  and  putting  water  to 
them,  hung  them  over  the  fire.  As  the  people  watched  the  boiling  of  the 
pot,  he  observed  in  a  careless  way  that  a  little  salt,  if  it  was  at  hand,  would 
improve  the  soup  somewhat.  Accordingly  they  put  in  some  salt.  After  a 
while,  he  suggested  that  a  handful  or  two  of  flour  would  not  be  amiss.  So  a 
good  thickening  of  flour  was  added.  Finally,  he  said  if  they  had  any  spare 
meat-bones  about,  it  would  bo  well  enough  to  put  them  in ;  not  that  they 
were  necessary  at  all,  but  they  would  improve  the  flavor.    The  people,  wish- 
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ttv£  to  £tvc  the  experiment  every  advantage,  pat  in  a  number  of  rich  bow: 
»»i  *hen  at  last  they  were  allowed  to  taste  of  the  '  stone  soup,'  to  their » 
Mttdiment  they  found  it  excellent !  We  think  of  this  story  when  we  bar 
A«wiationists  vaunting  the  all-redeeming  power  of  their  system,  and  yet  at 
iii£  for  good  men  to  begin  with.  If  they  can  find  means  to  pat  the  *a&  i 
brotherly  love,  the  flour  of  industrious  and  enterprising  habits,  and  the  *w# 
hont*  of  wealth  and  good  morals  into  their  pot,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their 
*  stone  soup*  will  be  very  good. 

It  is  too  evident  to  need  demonstration  that  religious  unity  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  other  valuable  and  permanent  unities.  Fourierists  talk  mock 
about  the  necessity  of  'congeniality'  in  those  who  attempt  Association.  But 
what  congeniality  can  there  bo  without  unity  of  religious  faith  ?  Is  not  rA  \ 
gion  pre-eminently  an  *  affair  of  the  heart  V  When  two  young  persons  of 
different  and  hostile  religious  sentiments  associate  for  matrimonial  life,  do  not 
all  sagacious  friends  fear  that  their  congeniality  will  prove  to  be  only  4fika 
deep  V  Experience  has  already  proved  that  all  the  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions of  Association  are  not  able  to  draw  its  votaries  out  of  their  respectue 


religious  orbits,  or  to  prevent  the  collisions  incident  to  a  system  which  bringi 
independent  spheres  so  near  that  their  orbits  constantly  cross  each  other.  If 
Fourier  expected  to  introduce  harmony  into  human  society  without  first  estab- 
lishing religious  unity,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  he  was  a  superficial' philoso- 
pher, ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  true  doctrine  of  unity. 

Association  can  escape  the  evils  resulting  from  religious  differences,  only 
in  ono  of  two  ways.  It  must  either  select  for  its  experiments  none  but  those 
who  have  no  heart-religion,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  or  it  must  address  it- 
self to  the  task  of  developing  a  religion  which  shall  prove  itself  strong  enough 
to  supersede  all  others  and  reconcile  all  honest  hearts.  The  former  of  these 
ways  is  the  shortest  and  easiest,  and  seems  to  suit  the  hasty  genius  of  the 
Fourier  enthusiasm  best.  BuA  we  arc  sure  that  the  latter  will  be  found  the 
safest  and  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  We  regard  the  establishment  of 
religious  unity  as  entirely  feasible.  Let  the  gospel  of  holiness  do  its  work  in  the 
heart,  and  sin,  the  radical  cause  of  all  religious  differences,  will  be  taken 
away.  Let  men  truly  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  they  will  have  one 
spirit ;  and  unity  of  spirit  will  lead  to  unity  of  faith. 

We  are  confident  that  reformers  generally  feel  the  want  of  what  the  Fou- 
rierists call  '  organization  of  industry9 — we  mean  the  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  reform.  If  unity  of  purpose  and  harmonious  distribution 
into  series  and  groups  is  desirable  in  physical  labor,  how  much  more  is  it  to 
be  desired  in  the  higher  moral  movements  which  are  in  progress.  But  unity 
implies  a  central  and  presiding  power.  Accordingly,  the  classes  that  are  in- 
terested in  the  various  reforms  have  long  been  instinctively  groping  about  for 
some  generic  principle  back  of  them  all,  and  combining  the  strength  of  alL 
One  cause  after  another  has  been  proclaimed  by  its  more  ardent  advocates 
the  rightful  centre  of  unity.  But  the  world  of  reform  is  yet  a  4  chaos  with- 
out form  and  void.'  The  king-bee  has  not  been  found,  and  the  swarm  is  fly- 
ing to  and  fro  without  concert  or  aim.  The  considerations  which  have  been 
presented  in  the  preceding  survey  of  the  reform  field,  embolden  us  to  nonu* 
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Date  the  gospel  of  salvation  from  sb  as  a  candidate  for  the  primacy.  That 
gospel  and  the  reform-spirit  were  born  and  bred  side  by  side.  Were  they 
not  made  for  each  other  ?  Was  not  the  match  between  the  religion  of  the 
one  and  the  morality  of  the  other  made  in  heaven  ?  We  believe  assuredly 
that '  the  stone  which  the  builders  have  rejected,  will  yet  be  the  head  of  the 
corner.' 


§  67.    LEADINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Wb  have  not  a  doubt  that  believers  are  now,  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  primitive  church,  directed  more  or  less  by  the  Spirit,  in  respect  to  their 
outward  movements.  And  by  this  we  mean,  not  merely  that  their  judgments 
are  guided,  or  that  -they  are  assisted  in  choosing  their  course  by  the  openings 
of  Providence,  but  that  that  they  are  inclined  to  go  this  way  or  that,  or  to 
do  such  and  such  things,  by  a  spiritual  force  which  operates  like  instinct.— 
It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  that 
we  are  not  despisers  of  such  leadings.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  have  seen  many  and  monstrous  abuses  growing  out  of  the  practice  of 
thinking  and  talking  much  about  instinctive  impulses ;  and  we  propose  in  the 
present  article  to  bring  to  light  some  of  those  abuses,  and  to  suggest  some 
cautions  on  this  subject  to  those  who  need  them. 

1.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  under  the  sensible  influence  of  some  spirit,. 
and  that  we  are  directed  in  a  supernatural  manner  to  go  or  to  do  thus  and 
so,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  evidence  that  we  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Other  spirits  can  operate  on  our  instincts  as  well  as  the  good 
spirit.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism, 
that  a  mere  human  spirit  can  entirely  control  an  impressible  person,  leading 
him  about  by  blind  impulse,  causing  him  to  think,  desire,  and  will,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  magnetizer.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
4  gods  many  and  lords  many'  of  the  invisible  world,  have  the  power  of  leading 
human  wills.  We  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Luke  22:  3,  that  Judas  was 
led  by  an  instinctive  impulse  from  the  devil  to  go  to  the  chief  priests  and 
betray  Christ.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  said  in  2  Tim.  2:  26,  that  they  who 
are  in  the  devil's  snare,  are  4  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.9  Many  of 
the  vilest  impostors  we  have  ever  met  with,  were  most  abundant  in  their 
professions  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  doubtless  actually  were  led  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner  by  a  spirit,  though  not  by  the  Spirit  of  which  they 
professed  to  be  the  subjects.  So  also  many  well-meaning  persons  have  af- 
firmed that  they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  perform  unreasonable, 
scandalous  and  pernicious  acts ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  deny  their  sincerity 
in  this  Iftrmation,  or  the  reality  of  the  impulses  under  which  they  acted  ; 
but  we  do  not  therefore  admit  or  believe  that  the  spirit  which  led  them  was* 
ratify  the  Spirit  of  God.    Every  one  who  has  had  wucb  spiritual  experience^ 
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must  have  met  with  instances  of  contradictory  leadings — cases   in  viii 
cither  the  same  person  was  led  to  do  certain  tilings  and  then  to  undo  tha 
or  different  persons  were  led  in  opposite  and  irreconcilable  courses.    It  3 
impossible,  on  any  rational  grounds,  to  ascribe  such  clashing  directions  to  tw 
operation  of  one  spirit.     God  certainly  does  not  contradict  himself.     It  i 
manifest  therefore,  that  in  such  instances  there  is  an  evil  spirit  leading  a 
one  side  or  the  other.     The  sensation  or  experience  of  the  subject  in  all  case  I 
of  spiritual  leading  is  probably  the  same,  and  accordingly  is  spoken  of  in  tkc 
same  terms  by  all.     If  a  man  says,  4  The  Lord  told  me  to  do  thus  and  so.' 
we  need  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  impression?  in 
the  case,  but  we  may  reasonably  doubt  till  we  have  other  proof  than  his  as- 
sertion, whether  it  was  the  Lord  who  produced  those  impressions,  or  some 
other  spirit ;  for  it  is  certain  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  leading  power? 
that  put '  Thus  saith  the  Lord'  into  the  mouths  of  their  agents,  as  there  ait 
independent  and  hostile  spiritualists  in  the  world.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  thit 
a  man  ought  not  to  lay  to  heart  the  w  flattering  unction9  that  he  is  on  good 
terms  with  God,  merely  because  he  is  led  by  a  spirit  in  a  supernatural  man*  I 
ner  ;  and  also  that  believers  ought  not  for  such  a  reason  only,  to  place  coufi- 1 
dencc  in  spiritualists  who  come  among  them. 

The  fact  that  a  man  habitually  ascribes  his  actions  and  teachings  to  a  su- 
pernatural influence,  may  be  taken  as  some  proof  that  he  is  a  spiritualist,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  camalist;  and  so  far  it  is  in  his  favor.  But  fiance 
there  are  bad  as  well  as  good  spiritualists,  and  the  bad  are  quite  as  forward 
in  proclaiming  that  'the  Lord  told  them  to  do  this  and  that/  as  the  good,  ve 
are  bound  to  require  other  tests  of  the  presence  of  God's  spirit  than  the  mere 
affirmation  or  belief  of  the  individual,  or  even  our  own  certainty  that  he  is  led 
and  taught  by  some  kind  of  inspiration.  Spirits  arc  to  be  tried  and  proved 
as  well  as  other  things ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  spirit  has  the  power  of  lead- 
ing even  with  superhuman  foresight  and  accuracy,  is  not  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  trust-worthy.  We  must  seek  the  radical  distinction  between  true  and 
false  spirits,  in  their  moral  characters  and  not  in  their  physical  powers.  We 
need  not  fear  to  trust  as  divine  any  spirit  which  evinces  to  our  consciousness 
or  to  sufficient  observation,  tliat  it  erueijies  s.df  and  enthrones  Jean*  Christ; 
but  without  full  evidence  of  this,  all  manifestations  of  the  leading  or  wonder 
working  power  are  to  be  counted  as  nothing. 

2.  Admitting  that  a  man  is  really  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  if  his  lea- 
dings are  only  of  the  external  kind,  such  as  to  go  or  do  thus  and  so,  they  are 
no  evidence  that  he  is  born  of  God.  The  prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, before  regeneration  came,  were  led  by  the  Spirit  in  a  great  variety 
of  external  ways,  and  quite  as  wonderfully  as  any  can  pretend  to  be  at  the 

I  ^resent  time.  Moreover,  many  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  spiritual 
eadings  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of  Philip,  and  Peter, 
(Acts  8:  26—39,  and  11:  12,)  occurred  during  the  transition  period  of  re- 
generation, previous  to  the  actual  attainment  of  the  new  birth  by  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  various  external  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (leadings  anidhg  the 
rest)  abounded  in  that  church  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  forward  ;  but  the 
Becoad  birth  was  a  later  blessing.    And  we  have  plain  intimations  that  those 
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external  gifts — even  miracles,  for  instance,  and  certainly  therefore  Such  minor 
manifestations  as  local  leadings — were  not  necessarily  linked  to  righteousness 
or  regeneration,  but  were  bestowed  on  many  who  had  finally  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     (Sec  Matt.  7:  22,  1  Cor.  13:  1—3,  &c.) 

When  Paul  speaks  of  being  '  led  by  the  Spirit,'  and  makes  this  the  test  of 
Bonship,  as  in  Rom.  8:  14,  and  Gal.  5:  18,  wo  must  not  narrow  down  his 
meaning  so  as  to  make  him  refer  merely  to  the  specific  directions  which  the 
Spirit  sometimes  gives  men  about  going  to  certain  places  or  doing  certain 
things.  To  be  led  by  the  Spirit  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  expression,  is  in- 
deed to  be  a  son  of  God  ;  but  that  sense  includes  something  far  more  impor- 
tant than  petty  directions,  about  traveling,  speaking,  &c.  The  sons  of  God 
are  led  by  the  Spirit,  not  merely  as  to  their  locomotive  powers,  and  physical 
utterance,  but  as  to  their  hearts  and  understandings.  A  man  may  sit  per- 
fectly still,  not  uttering  a  word,  or  in  any  way  operating  externally,  and  yet 
be  led  by  the  Spirit  in  that  sense  which  is  essential  to  regeneration.  His 
heart  may  be  led  out  of  the  regions  of  spiritual  wickedness,  into  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  His  understanding,  under  the  guidance  of 
heavenly  influence,  may  traverse  the  vast  expanse  of  spiritual  truth.  He 
may  *  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  walk  and  not  faint,'  on  'the  way  of  holiness.' 
The  most  important  leadings  of  the  Spirit  have  no  reference  whatever  to  ex- 
ternal operations.  The  sphere  in  which  they  act  is  not  the  physical,  but  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  world.  Paul  says  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.'  In  what  manner  are  thoy  led  ?  What 
are  they  led  to  do  ?  In  the  preceding  verse  (Rom.  8:  12)  we  are  informed. 
They  are  led,  not  to  do  bodily  deeds,  but  to  'mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body ;' 
i.  e.,  they  are  led  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  crucified,  where  they 
get  power  to  become  spiritually  minded,  and  to  subdue  their  physical  nature. 
This  is  a  leading  of  the  heart  and  spirit, — not  of  the  external  faculties.  So 
■when  Paul  says,  '  If  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  law,'  (Gal. 
6:  18,)  it  is  manifest  from  what  follows,  that  he  refers  to  generic  internal 
leadings.  As  the  flesh  leads  to '  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,'  &c,  so 
the  apostle's  doctrine  is  that  the  Spirit  leads  (not  chiefly  in  a  physical  way, 
as  a  man  leads  a  horse  from  place  to  place,  but)  to  *  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  They  whose 
hearts  arc  led  by  the  Spirit  into  these  things,  are  born  of  God,  whether  they 
have  any  wonderful  operations  in  their  instincts  of  locomotion,  utterance,  &c, 
or  not.  And  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  led  by  the  hand  or  the  foot 
or  the  tongue,  or  by  the  instincts  connected  with  these  physical  parts,  and 
nfit  by  the  heart  and  understanding,  are  not  born  of  God,  however  palpable 
and  wonderful  may  be  the  guidance  to  which  they  are  subject. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  esteemed  essential  to  re- 
generation in  the  primitive  church,  must  have  been  of  the  infernal  kind  which 
we  have  indicated,  if  wo  consider  that  the  mass  of  believers  were  so  situated 
as  to  their  external  condition  of  life,  that  the  specific  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
in  relation  to  what  they  should  do  or  where  they  should  go,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  apostles  and  other  similar  floating  laborers,  were  fit  sub- 
jects of  occasional  specific  external  directions.    But  the  majority  of  the  duh 
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ciples  were  in  fixed  conditions,  employed  in  stationary  business,  having  Af 
Ordinary  routine  duties  of  fathers,  wives,  children,  slaves,  &c,  to  perfon. 
And  the  general  order  to  them  was — *  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  caffinj 
wherein  he  is  called.'  What  room  could  there  be  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  for 
instance,  for  much  external  leading  of  the  instinctive  or  supernatural  load! 
As  to  Iris  physical  operations,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  he  was  boon! 
to  be  led  by  a  human  master.  Yet  his  situation  was  no  hindrance  to  his  be 
ing  born  of  God,  and  therefore  no  hindrance  to  his  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression.  The  essential  leadings  Are  adapted  fe 
every  possible  external  condition.  They  are  the  necessary  effects  of  the  Spirit1! 
possession  of  the  heart,  and  manifest  themselves  in  the  general,  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  Any  other  leadings  than  these  must  not  be  exalted 
into  matters  of  primary  importance,  or  relied  on  as  marks  of  regeneration, 
but  must  be  classed  with  the '  gifts,'  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without 
determining  radical  character. 

3.  There  are  different  kinds  of  external  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  some 
of  them  are  more  valuable  than  others.  Those  which  are  radical,  are  more 
to  be  desired  than  those  which  are  superficial.  By  radical  leadings  we  mean 
those  which  take  effect  on  the  rational  and  moral  faculties,  and  give  directum 
to  the  course  by  informing  the  understanding  and  exciting  the  deeper  so* 
ceptibilities.  Superficial  leadings  are  those  which  take  effect  on  the  external 
feelings,  and  operate  in  the  manner  of  mere  instinct.  It  is  supposable  thai 
God  may  persuade  a  man  to  a  given  course  either  by  convincing  his  under^ 
standing  that  it  is  expedient,  or  by  impelling  him  toward  it  by  a  blind  instinct 
In  either  case  God  would  lead  him.  Now  which  of  these  kinds  of  leading, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  most  desirable  ?  Unquestionably  the  first.  It  is 
better  that  a  man  should  be  led  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  than  as  t 
more  animal, — better  that  he  should  be  educated  to  act  in  view  of  rational 
motives  like  a  man,  than  that  he  should  live  always  under  the  discipline  of 
specific  directions  like  a  child.  It  is  better  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  an 
acceptable  reason  for  his  course,  than  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  rely  for 
justification  before  men,  on  his  own  averment  that  God  told  him  to  do  thu» 
and  so.  Paul  earnestly  exhorted  the  primitive  believers  to  allow  the  under- 
standing  to  take  part  with  the  Spirit  in  their  proceedings.  1  Cor.  14.  A* 
he  said,  '  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also/  so  we  may  say, i  We  will  travel,  speak,  and  in  all  things  act,  with  the 
understanding  as  well  as  with  the  Spirit.'  We  may  be  sure  that  God  is  not 
opposed  to,  but  entirely  in  favor  of,  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  as  well  as  our  mere  animal  instincts,  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit 
4  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.' 

Again,  it  is  supposable  that  God  may  persuade  a  man  to  a  certain  purpou 
by  his  Spirit,  and  then  allow  him  to  work  out  that  purpose,  in  its  details,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  without  specific  directions ;  or  he  may  keep 
back  the  purpose  in  his  own  mind,  and  lead  the  man  by  blind  instinct,  opera- 
ting step  by  step,  to  do  what  is  required  for  its  fulfilment.  WThich  of  these 
ways  is  most  befitting  the  position  of  sons  of  God  ?  The  leading  of  the  Spirit 
}s  equally  real  in  both  cases.    The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
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it  works  radically,  implanting  a  purpose,  out  of  which  a  series  of  specific 
grow  spontaneously ;  and  in  the  second  case  it  works  superficially,  pro- 
ng each  specific  act  by  a  separate  infusion  of  instinct.  The  last  may  be 
for  mere  servants  or  children,  but  the  other  is  certainly  the  true  way  of 
ng  with  gfown  sons.  i  The  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth/ 
of  course  acts  blindly  as  he  is  bid.  The  mere  child  must  be  told  specifi- 
r  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  But  as  soon  as  God's  children'become 
Me  of  forming  purposes,  as  well  as  of  executing  details,  we  may  be  sure 
he  will  honor  his  own  nature  in  them  enough  to  direct  them  radically, 
?r  than  superficially. 

tie  external  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  then,  considered  as  '  gifts,'  may  bo 
•ed ;  but  as  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  i  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,'  so 
hould  earnestly  covet  the  best  leadings.  Instinctive  directions  to  do 
vin  specific  things,  should  be  regarded  as  discipline  specially  adapted  to 
Iren,  and  of  the  least  account.  Our  desire  should  be  that  our  whole  no- 
may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  God  may  avail 
elf  of  our  understandings,  .and  the  wlvple  range  of  our  susceptibilities, 
tad  of  being  obliged  to  move  us  about  mechanically.  We  should  cultivate 
judgments,  and  learn  as  fast  as  we  can  to  form  far-reaching  purposes  in 
Spirit.  We  should  aspire  to  be,  not  merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
,  but  co-workers  with  him,  acting  from  the  same  motives  as  those  in  his 
1,  and  partaking  of  his  intelligence  and  freedom.  And  in  order  that  we 
not  be  hindered  from  doing  this,,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
pered  by  the  narrow  notions  which  many  spiritualists  entertain  in  relation 
te  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  a  theory  on  this  subject  which  de- 
es the  name  of  antinomianism,  in  its  worst  sense — a  theory  which  pre- 
es  all  free,  manly  action,  and  makes  the  holders  of  it  mere  puppets  or 
othings.  Let  us  seek  out  the  '  more  excellent  way9  of  the  primitive 
rcL 


§  68.    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DISUNITY. 

The  Perfectionist  school  at  an  early  period  was  tainted  with  the  idea  dot 
a  sort  of 4  touch-me-not'  independence  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  uurtj, 
is  the  prime  glory  of  the  gospel  of  holiness.  In  the  files  of  The  Perfection* 
published  at  New  Haven  in  1834 — 5,  many  traces  of  this  idea  may  be  found; 
and  it  becomes  quite  visible  and  prominent  after  about  the  middle  of  the  fim 
volume.  The  presiding  spirit  announces  from  time  to  time,  not  as  a  matter 
of  regret  and  reproof,  but  with  evident  complacency,  that  u  Perfectionists, 
so  called,  stand  as  independent  of  each  other,  as  they  do  of  any  of  the  and- 
christian  churches — they  will  not  bo  taught  of  each  other,  as  they  are  *  all 
taught  of  God  ;'....  they  differ  among  themselves  on  almost  all  points, 
except  the  great  distinguishing  one,  viz.,  perflation  in  holine**." 

This  idea,  which  we  will  call  the  doctrine  of  disunity,  was  developed  and 
rendered  popular  among  Perfectionists  by  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which 
we  will  briefly  mention. 

1.  Perfectionism  was  an  insurrection  against  the  old  churches ;  and  insur- 
rections always  generate  exaggerated  theories  of  independence. 

2.  A  general  and  undiscriminating  reaction  against  the  principles  of  the 
churches,  carried  many  into  prejudices  against  things  which  are  good,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  evil.  The  tendency  and  strife  was  to  keep  clear  of  every 
thing  that  smelt  of  the  old  systems.  Confounding  the  eternal  and  invaluable 
principle  of  organization,  which  pervades  all  things  that  have  life  and  growth, 
with  the  bondage  and  hatefuhiess  of  'sectarianism,'  which  were  seen  and  had 
been  experienced  hi  the  churches,  the  cry  was  raised  and  re-echoed — 
'Away  with  all  thoughts  of  organization,  mutual  dependence,  and  subordination! 
Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  these  abominations  of  Babylon  !' 

3.  Crude  notions  of  the  '  liberty  of  the  gospel'  and  of  the  '  teachings  of  the 
Spirit,'  and  an  idea  that  these  privileges  are  incompatible  with  union  and 
discipline,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  disunity. 

4.  Some  doubtless  joined  the  standard  of  Perfectionism,  not  because  they 
loved  holiness,  but  bocauso  they  were  wTcary  of  the  restraints  of  the  duty-doing 
churches.  Perfectionism  presented  them  a  fine  opportunity  of  giving  full 
swing  to  carnality,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  glorying  over  the  *  servants'  un- 
der law.     Persons  of  this  class  are  the  natural  friends  of  anarch  v. 

5.  Private  jealousies  in  relation  to  leadership,  made  some  Perfectionist 
loaders  very  fierce  against  every  thing  tending  to  consolidation. 

6.  All  these  causes  were  quickened  into  increased  activity,  by  the  partial 
alliance  which  took  place  between  Perfectionism  and  Abolitionism. 

Tho  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  viz.,  coufusion  like  that  of 
Babel — ejunity  like  that  of  Ishmael.  Men  who  expect  to  scatter,  who  set  no 
value  on  unity,  who  despise  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  primitive  church 
in  relation  to  organization  and  mutual  dependence,  who  nourish  their  hearts 
with  notliing  but  centrifugal,  insurrectionary  principles,  who  prize  individual- 
ity and  golf-will  infinitely  more  than  the  unity  of  tho  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
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attractions  of  brotherly  love,  will  necessarily  rush  into  isolation  and  anarchy, 
and  stand,  each  man  like  a  porcupine,  with  quills  of  jealousy  sticking  out  in 
every  direction. 

Such,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the  state  of  Perfectionists,  at  one  time ;  and 
though  a  change  for  the  better  has  evidently  taken  place  within  a  few  years, 
the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  disunity  is  by  no  means  yet  purged  out.  We 
have  still  many  among  us  who  are  more  afraid  of  gathering  together  than  of 
scattering  abroad ;  who,  in  all  their  communications  are  more  careful  to  put 
in  a  caveat  against  the  idea  of  whole-hearted  agreement  with  a  brother,  than 
to  utter  an  aspiration  after  oneness  of  heart  and  mipd ;  who  seem  to  think 
that  Christ's  new  commandment — the  glory  of  the  new  covenant — instead  of 
being  'Love  one  another,'  should  be,  'Take  care  that  you  do  not  lean  on  on* 
another  ;  beware  of  knitting  together  ;  especially  beware  of  nourishing,  and 
being  nourished  by,  one  another? — as  if  the  members  of  a  living  body 
did  not  lean,  nay,  depend  on  one  another,  and  were  not  knit  together  in 
inextricable  unity,  and  did  not  nourish,  and  receive,  nourishment  from,  one 
another ! 

Unity  cannot  befozegd,  but  it  may  be  favored  by  correct  views ;  and  on  v 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hindered  by  false  notions.  In  spiritual  things  men 
do  not  attain  what  they  do  not  expect.  Hence  the  importance  of  correct  the* 
ories.  The  doctrine  that  men  may  be  saved  from  sin  in  this  world,  is  impor- 
tant, because  without  it,  salvation  from  sin  is  nut  expected  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
expected,  it  is  not  sought ;  and  if  it  is  not  sought,  It  is  not  attained.  So  a 
true  idea  of  the  possibility  and  value  of  unity  is  important,  because,  without 
it,  unity  will  not  be  expected  or  sought,  and  of  course  will  not  be  attained. 
A  man  who  makes  it 4  the  post  in  the  middle'  of  his  religion — the  cream  of 
his  creed — that  every  one  is  to  stand  by  himself,  and  that  unity  is  not  to  be 
expected  or  desired,  is  in  no  condition  to  enter  into  unity.  His  theory  is  a 
wail  round  about  him,  repulsing  the  overtures  of  brotherly  love  as  invasions 
of  his  individuality.  On  these  grounds  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  disunity,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  vital  part 
or  natural  accompaniment  of  Perfectionism,  but  an  incongruous  and  hostile 
parasite,  attached  to  it  by  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  its  life. 

We  aver  that  every  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness  tends  to  unity. 

I.  Faitli,  which  is  the  root  of  holiness,  is  an  act  of  union.  It  joins  the  life 
of  the  believer  to  the  life  of  Christ.  It  draws  a  man  out  of  his  individuality, 
and  merges  self  hi  fellowsliip  with  another.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  isolation. 
And  that  which  draws  a  man  out  of  self  into  partnership  with  God,  necessarily 
establishes  in  his  spirit  a  social  principle  which  draws  him  toward  unity  with 
his  brother.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  solitary,  self-absorbed  spirit 
has  not  and  cannot  have  true  faith. 

II.  Holiness  itself  is  essentially  a  uniting  principle.  Men  may  indeed 
profess  holiness,  and  talk  and  argue  for  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  yet  be 
Ishinaelites.  But  such  persons  either  attach  no  definite  idea  to  the  word  holi- 
ness, using  it  only  as  a  party  shibboleth,  or  mean  by  it  merely  the  negation  of 
sin.    A  true  definition  of  the  word  exposes  their  emptiness.    Holiness  is  not 
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a  mere  watchword,  or  a  negation.  It  is  love.  If  it  were  nothing  but  the* 
gation  of  sin,  a  stone  might  be  called  holy.  It  is  conformity  to  the  law,  ud 
the  law  requires  positive  love.  And  the  love-principle  of  holiness  looks,  us 
merely  toward  God,  hut  toward  men.  It  is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  a 
the  heart ;  and  as  God  loves  men,  so  whoever  has  God's  love  in  his  hear* 
loves  men.  Holiness,  then,  is  an  attracting,  harmonizing  principle.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  all  who  possess  it,  one  in  heart ;  and  unity  of  heart  is  tbe 
earnest  of  unity  of  mind  and  action.  Persons  who  are  in  love  with  each  oth- 
er, easily  learn  to  think  alike.  Love  makes  them  modest  in  regard  to  then- 
selves,  respectful  toward  one  another,  patient  in  discussion,  ready  to  appreci- 
ate each  other's  trutlis,  anxious  for  agreement.  Thus  the  heart  draws  the 
head  after  it ;  and  if  the  heart  is  in  the  truth,  the  closer  the  head  follows  it 
the  better. 

III.  The  new  covenant  privilege  of  being  taught  and  led  by  the  Spirit, 
though  it  has  been  perverted,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  principle  of  Per- 
fectionism, into  subservience  to  the  doctrine  of  disunity,  is  really  the  strong- 
est bond  of  agreement.  Self-willed  talkers  about  holiness  seize  upon  the 
doctrine  of  divine  illumination  and  make  great  account  of  it,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  license  which  they  suppose  it  gives  them  to  reject  all  fraternal 
teachings  and  influences,  and  fortify  themselves  in  jealous  individuality  of 
thought  and  will.  Thus  it  is  made  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  isolation  which  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  even  the  loosest  forms  of  associate  life,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But  let  us  look  at  the  teachings  of 
the  Spirit  from  another  point  of  view.  Instead  of  expecting,  and  thus  allow* 
ing,  antagonism  of  sentiments  among  those  who  profess  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit, 
we  should  assume,  from  the  unity  of  their  guiding  influence,  that  their  minds 
will  converge  to  a  common  centre,  and  that  they,  above  all  others,  will  think 
alike  and  act  alike.  Men  of  the  world,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  '  sparks 
which  they  themselves  have  kindled,'  may  be  expected  to  scatter  and  cross 
each  other  in  every  direction.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  minds  under  the 
same  divine  influence,  having  each  the  one  '  mind  of  Christ,9  should  disagree? 
The  unity  of  their  light,  the  clearness  of  vision  which  it  gives  them,  and  the 
love  which  goes  with  it,  all  tend  to  make  them  of  one  heart,  one  mind,  and 
one  voice.  The  instinct  of  animals  is  undoubtedly  an  influx  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  may  illustrate  tho  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Bees,  for  in- 
stance, are  governed  in  their  wonderful  operations,  not  chiefly  by  the  influen- 
ces of  education,  or  mutual  consultation  and  direction,  or  individual  self- 
motion,  butby  a  common  spiritual  impulse.  Is  this  a  reason  why  we  should 
expect  anarchy  and  cross-purposes  among  them  ?  Does  an  individual  bee 
ever  bristle  up  in  tho  spirit  of  independence,  and  say,  '  I  am  taught  by  the 
Spirit,  and  I  must  therefore  act  by  myself ;  I  will  not  build  comb  and  store 
lioney  in  concert  with  a  swarm !'  The  truth  is,  the  one  spirit  that  guides  the 
swarm,  is  the  very  element  of  unity,  subordination,  and  combined  labor.  So 
it  must  necessarily  be  with  those  who  are  taught  and  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Isolation  and  opposition  of  thought  and  will,  instead  of  being  the  appropriate 
results  of  divine  illumination,  are  the  surest  proofs  that  the  society  in  which 
they  appear,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  is  guided  by  self  and  the  devil.     If  the 
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Spirit  of  God  is  one,  all  who  are  led  by  it,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  led 
by  it,  will  think  and  act  as  one ;  and  if  two  individuals  professing  to  be  led 
by  the  Spirit,  cross  each  other,  it  is  certain  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  is 
a  false  pretender. 

IV.  The  doctrine  that  believers  are  not  under  law,  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  anarchy.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gospel  holds 
forth  no  such  doctrine  by  itself.  The  form  of  sound  words  is  this — '  Ye  are 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace;'  and  the  first  half  of  this  declaration,  with- 
out the  last,  is  nothing.  Men  are  free  from  law  only  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  grace.  And  what  is  it  to  be  '  under  grace  ?'  It  is  a  submission  of 
erne's  own  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  a  subjection  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  spirit  to  the  will  of  God.  Is  there  any  thing  like  isolation, 
insubordination,  and  high-headed  independence  in  this  ?  Is  a  spirit  a  less 
controlling  power  than  a  law  ?  or  submission  to  a  spirit,  a  less  self-subduing 
act  than  submission  to  a  law  ?  Nay,  the  '  touch-me-not9  spirit  belongs  to  the 
law  dispensation,  if  any  where.  Submission  to  grace  merges  self-will  in  the 
will  of  another.  A  believer,  above  all  others,  is  not  *  a  wild  ass's  colt,'  that 
spurns  dominion.  Christ  has  a  '  yoke'  for  his  followers,  and  it  binds  them  to 
subordination  and  co-operation,  not  less  stringently  than  the  yoke  of  the  law. 
It  is  '  easy,'  not  because  it  is  weak  and  uncontrolhng,  but  because  it  carries 
a  good  disposition  with  it. 

V.  Crucifixion  with  Christ  is  a  participation  in  the  spirit  which  was  in 
Christ  when  he  was  crucified.  What  kind  of  a  spirit  was  that  ?  Hear  its 
utterance :  *  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.' — 'Not  my 
will,  but  ifdne  be  done.'  The  spirit  of  the  cross  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  subordination.  It  is  death  to  self-will*  From  '  the  flesh9 
proceed l  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envy- 
ings,  and  such  like  ;'  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the  flesh  is  given  to  the  nails 
and  to  the  spear.  Self-will  is  the  same  thing,  whether  it  turns  toward  God 
or  toward  men.  It  refuses  subordination ;  and  without  subordination  there 
can  be  no  union  with  God  or  man.  The  cross  of  Christ,  therefore,  by  destroy- 
ing self-will,  takes  away  the  principal — we  might  almost  say  the  only — obsta- 
cle to  the  union  of  believers.  A  man  who  has  heartily  submitted  to  God  by 
the  cross,  will  never  refuse  submission  to  any  secondary  agencies  which  exist 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  are  necessary  to  the 'execution  of  his  plans.  The 
uncircumcised  spirit  of  independence  which  says, '  I  submit  to  God  in  person, 
but  not  to  any  subordinate  agency,'  has  not  a  semblance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
cross.  If  Christ  had  thus  submitted  by  halves,  he  would  have  said  on  Cal- 
vary, '  I  submit  to  God ;  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  me ;  but  as  to  allowing 
Pilate  and  Herod  and  the  Roman  soldiers  to  have  charge  of  me,  I  will  let 
loose  twelve  legions  of  angels  on  them  first.'  This  would  have  been  quite  a 
moderate  and  excusable  exhibition  of  self-will,  in  comparison  with  that  of  one 
who  says — '  I  submit  to  God  in  heaven,  but  not  to  God  in  human  beings,  un- 
der any  circumstances.'  A  crucified  church,  instead  of  being  distinguished 
for  its  proud  spirit  of  individuality,  is  the  very  society  above  all  others,  in 
which  the  exhortation, 4  Submit  yourselves  one  to  another,'  will  find  place. 

VI.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  is  in  believers  and  that  the  church  is  the  body 
of  Christy  calls  aloud  for  the  unity  of  the  saints.    This  doctrine  was  Paul's 
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favorite  theme.  See  what  he  says  in  1  Cor.  12:  12 — 80,  Eph.  4:  16. 
Col.  2: 11),  about  the  intimate  union,  mutual  assistance  and  subordination.  o{ 
the  members  of  Christ.  They  are 4  kmt  together  by  joints  and  bands,' i  fitij 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  BuppKeth  ;J  and  w 
member  can  say  to  its  fellow,  *  I  have  no  need  of  thee.'  They  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  a  religion  which  i  forbids  us  to  lean  on  one  another,' 
will  do  well  to  study  Paul's  theory  of  anatomy.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lirng 
body  in  which  the  members  were  isolated  from  each  other,  and  acted  withort 
concert  and  mutual  help  ;  in  wliich  the  brain  did  not  use  the  service  of  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  direct  the  hand,  and  the  hand  minister  food  to  the  month, 
and  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach  to  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  to 
the  limbs ;  in  which  the  nerves  were  not  subject  to  the  brain,  and  the  muscle* 
to  the  nerves,  and  the  tendons  to  the  muscles,  and  the  bones  to  the  tendons  1 
Unity,  concert,  and  subordination,  are  the  elements  of  all  natural  organisation, 
and  were  pre-eminently  the  elements  of  spiritual  organization  in  Paul's  time. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  has  essentially  changed 
its  mode  of  existence,  or  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  action.  Certainly  it  has 
not  become  a  mass  of  severed  fragments  and  particles,  acting  each  one  by 
itself;  for  that  would  be  a  dead  carcase.  If  the  true  church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  true  church  where  there  is  not  compact  junction,  mutual 
ministration,  and  organic  subordination. 

Thus  the  central  doctrines  of  Perfectionism,  one  and  all,  draw  with  their 
whole  force  toward  unity.  Men  may  talk  about  them  without  seeing  their 
tendency  or  feeling  their  attraction.  But  such  men  are  mere  letter-Perfec- 
tionists. No  man  has  received  the  spirit  of  those  doctrines,  who  does  not 
feel  in  the  yearnings  of  his  heart,  and  manifest  in  the  travail  of  his  life,  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  prayer,  i  that  all  who  believe  may  be  one  ;  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  >  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  has  loved  me.' 
John  19:  20 — 23.  It  ought  to  be  assumed  among  us,  and  it  will  be  assumed, 
when  experience  has  developed  wisdom,  that  a  man  who  is  jealous  for  self- 
will  and  sclt-teaching,  and  talks  largely  about  his  independence  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  evidently  values  the  liberty  of  isolation  more  than  love,  is  no  Per- 
fectionist. The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  faith 
which  merges  self  in  another — that  Jioliness  which  is  love — that  guidance  qf 
the  Spirit  which  makes  all  who  receive  it  one — that  freedom  from  the  lav 
which  is  submission  to  the  yoke  of  grace — that  crucifixion  with  Christ  which 
consigns  the  will  of  the  flesh  to  death,  and  that  mutual  dependence  which  is 
essential  to  the  organization  of  tJie  body  of  Christ. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Perfectionism,  and  of  all  true  lovefl 
of  them,  we  protest  against  the  assumption  which  has  been  admitted  among 
us,  that  we  arc  always  to  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  without  organization, 
without  concert,  expecting  without  regret  and  allowing  without  resistance, 
differences  and  dissensions,  as  if  such  an  Ishmaclitish  state  wore  our  natnrd 
and  peculiar  privilege.  This  assumption  is  a  vile  libel  on  the  gospel  of 
holiness. 
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BY  AN  APPEAL  TO  THB  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

"  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
'hough  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you.  The  same  afflictions  are  accom- 
plished in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world."  1  Pet.  4:  12.  5:  9. 

One  of  the  ordeals  appointed  for  the  trial  of  our  faith — perhaps  the  seve- 
rest of  all — is  that  through  which  we  pass  when  we  witness  the  treachery  and 
apostasy  of  those  whom  we  have  regarded  as  true  believers  and  brethren  in 
the  Lord.  As  we  see  one  and  another  of  our  associates  in  profession,  with- 
ering and  falling  away,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  *  How  can  it  be  that  men 
whose  experience  has  been  so  notable,  and  whose  testimony  has  been  so  ani- 
mating, should  after  all  prove  to  be  false-hearted  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? — 
And  then  comes  the  tempter,  insinuating  suggestions  like  these : — i  Perhaps 
you  will  fall  away  in  like  manner.  How  can  you  have  confidence  in  any  who 
profess  salvation  from  sin  ?  The  gospel  of  holiness  has  not  been  able  to  save 
many  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  its  noblest  trophies.  Why  should  you  not 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  true  gospel  ?  May  it  not  be  altogether  a  delusion  ? 
[s  there  any  such  thing  as  security  in  holiness  ?* 

The  power  of  these  suggestions  to  perplex  and  torment  beKevcrs,  depends 
on  the  existence  in  their  minds  of  certain  crude  and  unauthorized  imagina- 
tions concerning  the  effects  which  the  true  gospel,  in  its  operation  on  the 
world,  may  be  expected  to  produce.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  genuine  word 
of  God  must  necessarily  take  permanent  root  and  bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life, 
in  all  who  seem  to  receive  it  with  excitement  and  delight ;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian profession  in  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  a  holy  enclosure  into 
which  *  nothing  that  defileth*  can  enter,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  de- 
sertions ;  then  the  apostasies  which  have  attended  the  career  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation  from  sin,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  its  essen- 
tial failure,  and  as  reasons  for  distrust  of  ourselves,  of  our  brethren,  and 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  we  have  embraced.  Such  assumptions, 
we  believe,  will  be  found  lurking  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  troubled  and 
shaken  in  mind  by  the  spiritual  bankruptcies  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
among  us.  We  intend  to  test  these  assumptions  by  the  instructions  and  facts 
of  the  New  Testament. 

If  we  have  only  the  same  grace  and  truth  which  the  primitive  church  had, 
then,  unless  human  nature  has  changed,  or  the  devil  has  abdicated  his  sove- 
reignty over  it,  (which  will  not  be  assumed,)  we  ought  to  look  for  only  the 
same  general  phenomena  in  the  operation  of  the  gospel  now,  as  attended  its 
course  in  the  apostolic  age.  What  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  did  then, 
we  may  hope  it  will  do  now ;  and  wherein  it  failed  then,  we  ought  to  expect 
that  it  will  fail  now.  Let  us  see  then  whether  the  gospel  introduced  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  saved  all  who  professed  to  receive  it  and  for  a  season  re- 
joiced in  it ;  and  whether  the  primitive  church  escaped  the  ordeal  of  treach- 
ery and  desertion. 
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I.  Wo  will  look  at  some  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  in  which  he  gives  a  binlV 
Gye  view  of  the  course  of  the  first  gospel  dispensation.  The  parable  of  til 
lK>wer  is  in  point.     Christ's  explanation  of  it  is  Sufficient  for  our  purpose : 

"  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  Those  by  the  way-aide  are  they  that  hear; 
then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they 
should  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which,  when  they  hear* 
receive  the  word  with  joy  |  and  these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  belierc, 
and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are  they( 
which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  tod 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  But  that  on  the  good 
ground  are  they,  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep 
it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.'4  Luke  8:  11 — 15. 

On  tliis  we  observe — 1,  Christ  represents  that  four  classes  hear  the  g» 
pel,  but  only  one  class  is  permanently  benefitted  by  it.  2.  Of  the  three 
unfruitful  classes,  t\yo  so  far  receive  the  word  as  to  appear,  for  a  time,  to  be 
true  believers.  3.  One  at  least  of  the  unfruitful  classes  receives  the  void 
4  with  joy;'  i.  e.  has  a  bright  experience  and  seems  to  be  greatly  *  blessed/ 
4.  The  failure  of  the  word  in  the  three  cases,  does  ng_t  prove  it  to  be  a  spw 
rious  gospel.  5.  The  falling  away  of  the  two  classes  of  apparent  converts, 
does  not  disprove  the  security  of  those  who  receive  the  word  into  '  good  and 
honest  hearts.* 

Again,  look  at  the  parable  of  the  net : 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that  Was  cast  into  the  sea*  and 
gathered  of  every  kind  :  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  sat 
down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away*  So  shall  it 
be  at  the  end  of  the  world  i  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just."  Matt.  13:  47—49. 

In  this  representation  we  perceive  that  the  gospel  draws  under  its  influence 
and  into  its  profession,  bad  men  as  well  as  good.  The  time  for  the  full  sepan* 
tion  of  the  true  from  the  false  believers,  is  not  during  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  but  at  the  judgment,  This  truth  appears  also  in  the  parable  of  the  tares 
and  wheat.  The  order  of  the  husbandman  is,  4  Let  both  grow  together  till 
tlie  harvest.'  Along  the  whole  pilgrimage  of  the  church,  therefore,  previous . 
to  the  judgment,  the  mischievous  works  of  false  brethren  are  to  be  expected. 
But  the  presence  of  the  bad  fishes  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  no  good  fishes, 
or  that  the  net  is  not  a  genuine  one.  The  tares  prove  nothing  against  the 
Wheat  or  the  husbandman. 

II.  We  will  now  pass  in  review  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church,  which  exhibit  the  truth  of  the  preceding  representations, 
confining  ourselves  to  that  advanced  period  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  ful- 
ness of  the  gospel  was  certainly  known  and  preached. 

Paul  informs  us  that  there  were  tnen  in  the  church  who  c  caused  divisions 
and  offenses,  serving  not  Christ,  but  their  o^p*  belly,  by  good  words  and 
fair  speeches  deceiving  the  simple ;'  (Rom.  16:  17  ;)  that  there  were  *  false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ ;' 
(2  Cor.  11:  13 ;)  that  there  were  '  false  brethren,  privily  brought  in/  to 
spy  out  the  liberty  of  believers ;  (Gal*  2:  4;)  that  there  were  those  who 
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preached  'another  gospel,'  and  so  '  troubled*  the  church  that  they  were  wor- 
thy to  be  'cutoff/  and  'accursed ;'  (Gal.  1:  7,  5:  12  ;)  that  some  'preached 
Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  not  sincerely,'  but  to  injure  him ;  (Phil.  1: 
15  ;)  that '  many  walked  as  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is 
destruction,  whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who 
mind  earthly  things ;  (Phil.  3;  18 ;)  that  some  were  '  disorderly,  working 
not  at  all,  but  busy-bodies  ;'  (2  Thess.  3:  11 ;)  that  some  had  '  swerved* 
from  the  true  gospel '  and  turned  aside  to  vain  jangling,  desiring  to  be  teach* 
era  of  the  law ;'  (1  Tim.  1:  6  ;)  that  Hymeneus  and  Alexander  '  Ltd  put 
away  a  good  conscience,  and  made  shipwreck  of  faith ;'  (1  Tim.  1:  19;)  that 
some  of  the  young  widows  were  '  idle,  wandering  from  house  to  house,  tattlers, 
busy-bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not,  and  had  turned  aside  to 
Satan ;'  (1  Tim.  5: 13  ;)  that  some  had  been  corrupted  by '  the  love  of  money/ 
and  had  erred  from  the  faith,  piercing  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows ; 
(1  Tim.  6:  10 ;)  that  at  a  certain  time  '  all  they  which  were  in  Asia  had 
turned  away  from  him ;'  (2  Tim.  1;  15;)  that  there  were  those  whoso  *  word 
would  eat  like  a  canker,  of  whom  were  Hymeneus  and  Pbiletus,  who  concern* 
ing  the  faith  had  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already,  and 
overthrew  the  faith  of  some ;'  (2  Tim.  2:  17  ;)  that  there  was  a  sort  of  per* 
sons  who  '  crept  into  houses  and  led  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  led 
away  with  divers  lusts,  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  ;'  (2  Tim.  3:  6 ;)  that '  Demas  had  forsaken  him,  having  loved 
this  present  world ;'  (2Tim.  4:  10;)  that 'Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  him 
much  evil,  and  greatly  resisted  his  words ;'  (2  Tim.  4:  14 ;)  that  there  were 
*  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  who  subverted  whole  houses, 
professing  to  know  God,  but  in  works  denying  him,  being  abominable  and  dis» 
obedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.'  Titus  1:  10.  To  the  Corin. 
thians  he  says,  '  I  fear  lest  when  I  come  again  my  God  will  humble  me  among 
you,  and  that  I  shall  bewail  many  which  have  sinned  already,  and  have  not 
repented  of  the  uncleanness  and  fornication  and  lasciviousness  which  they 
have  committed.'  2  Cor.  12:  21.  To  the  elders  of  Ephesus  he  says,  '  I 
know  that  after  my  departing,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  flock/  Acts  20:  29.     He  prophesies  with  great  emphasis,  that 

1  in  the  latter  times  [i.  e.  of  the  apostolic  age]  some  should  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking  lies  in 
hypocrisy,  having  their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;'  (1  Tim.  4:  1 ;) 
that '  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but 
after  their  own  lusts  should  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears, 
and  should  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  be  turned  unto  fables.' 

2  Tim.  4:  3. 

Peter  forewarns  the  church  that  false  prophets  and  false  teachers  were 
coming  among  them  and  would  '  privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  and  that 
many  should  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth 
should  be  evil  spoken  of.'  He  speaks  of  some  as  already  present  who  '  walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government,  being  pre* 
sumptuous  and  self-willed,  having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot  cease 
from  sin,  beguiling  unstable  souls.    These  (says  he)  are  wells  without  water, 
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clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest,  for  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is* 
served  forever.     For  when  they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  thej 
allure  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness,  those  thai 
were  clean  escaped  from  them  that  live  in  error.     While  they  promise  tta| 
liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.'  2  Pet.  2. 

Jude  says  that '  certain  men  had  crept  into  the  church  unawares,  who  ir«l 
before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation ;  ungodly  men,  turning  the  graft! 
of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  filthy  dreamers,  defiling  the  flesh,  despising  dominion,  speak 
ing  evil  of  things  which  they  understood  not,  murmurers,  complaincra,  waft* 
ing  after  their  own  lusts,  speaking  great  swelling  words,  having  men's  persom 
in  admiration,  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit,  clouds  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds,  trees  whose  fruit  withercth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  pluckad 
up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame; 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.' 

John  records  the  apostasies  which  had  been  predicted  by  previous  write*, 
and  says  ot  the  apostates, '  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us/ 
1  John  2:  19.  He  warns  believers  against  seducing  spirits,  '  because,'  says 
he, 4  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.'  1  John  4:  1.  And 
again — '  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world.'  2  John  7. 

Christ,  in  his  message  to  the  seven  churches,  speaks  of  persons  who  said 
i  they  were  apostles  and  were  not ;'  of  others  who  licensed  i  fornication ;'  of 
a  woman  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophetess,  and  taught  and  seduced  believers 
to  commit  fornication ;  of  somo  who  had  '  a  name  to  live  and  were  dead,'  and 
of  some  who  wore  '  lukewarm,  neither  cold  nor  hot,'  fit  only  to  be  *  spued 
out  of  the  mouth.'  Rev.  2  &  3. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  even  the  honest  believers  in  the  primitive 
church,  during  their  novitiate,  were  in  many  cases  carnal,  prone  to  4  envying, 
strifes  and  divisions,'  and  that  some  of  them  fell  into  fornication  and  other 
grievous  sins,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  Satan, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  case  is  made  out  against  the  apostolic  gospel,  as  dark 
as  can  be  made  out  against  the  present  gospel  of  holiness.  May  we  not  say 
then  to  those  who  are  perplexed  by  the  errors,  follies,  and  apostasies  of  pro- 
fessed Perfectionists, — "  Beloved,  tliink  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you. 
No  temptation  hath  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man.  The  same 
afflictions  were  accomplished  in  your  brethren  that  were  in  the  world  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  gospel  then,  as  now,  was  a  net  that  enclosed  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad.  The  final  and  thorough  separation  of  the  tares  from 
the  wheat  was  then,  as  it  will  be  now,  the  business  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
We  must  be  content  to  learn  wisdom,  and  patiently  trust  and  serve  God  in 
the  midst  of 4  perils  by  false  brethren,'  till  that  day." 

Let  us  consider  whether  the  desponding  inferences  wliich  Satan  would  have 
us  draw  from  the  disorders  and  apostasies  of  Perfectionists,  are  warranted  in 
view  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  church. 

1.  The  false  gospels,  false  apostles,  false  brethren,  fornications,  dissensions, 
and  desertions,  which  marked  the  history  of  that  church,  did  not  prove  that  it 
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■had  not  the  true  gospel.    This  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  New 

■Testament. 

2     2.  Neither  did  those  evils  prove  that  none  of  the  believers  who  were  sur- 

trounded  by  them  were  born  of  God  and  saved  from  sin.  At  the  very  time 
when  i  all  Asia  had  turned  away'  from  Paul,  he  could  testify  boldly — *  I  am 

-  not  ashamed;  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  to  him.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.'  2  Tim.  1:  12,  4:  7.  In  that  last  dark 
hour,  when  antichrist  was  revealed,  and  many  false  prophets  went  forth  like 
wolves,  not  sparing  the  flock — nay,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  '  great  falling 
away,'  the  testimony  of  John  was  as  clear  and  loud  as  ever — i  Beloved,  now 
qpe  we  the  sons  of  God — Ye  have  overcome  them,  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world. — As  he  is  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  1  John  3:  1,  &c. 

3.  The  delinquencies  of  the  carnal  part  of  the  primitive  church  did  not 
prove  that  there  was  ijg  security  of  holiness.  Wesley,  wo  are  told,  4  for  six 
years  after  he  was  sanctified,  believed  that  eternal  obedience  was  secured; 
out  afterward  let  go  this  point,  on  sfeeing  numbers  who  professed  to  have  ob- 
tained perfection  fall  into  sin.'  But  we  might  ask  such  a  theologian,  Is  the 
experience  of  a  few  of  your  converts  the  measure  by  which  we  must  trim  the 
word  of  God  ?  Shall  the  unfaithftilness  of  some,  bar  the  security  of  others  ? 
When  we  see  the  plants  that  shoot  up  on  the  stony  ground  or  among  thorns, 
after  a  while  withering  away,  must  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  i  honest 
and  good  hearts'  have  no  certainty  of  bringing  fruit  to  perfection  ?  i  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord.'  Wesley  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  chaff  ought  to  determine  doctrines,  and  measure  hopes  for  the 
wheat ! 

Paul  thought  no  such  thing.  He  certainly  saw  as  much  unstable  expert 
ence,  and  as  many  spiritual  bankruptcies  as  any  one  ever  did ;  and  yet  his 
own  assurance  of  perpetual  holiness,  was  never  shaken.  '  Who  shall  separate 
us,'  says  he,  '  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  For 
thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height  nor  depth,  ngr  any  other  creature,  stall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  Rom.  8:  35 — 39. 
Nor  did  Paul,  in  the  confusion  which  Satan  raised  by  shuffling  about  un- 
stable souls,  lose  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  others.  To  the  Philip- 
pians  ho  writes,  '  I  thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,  being 
confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Christ.'  Phil.  1:  6.  He  says  to  the  Thcssa- 
lonians,  '  We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  all,  knowing,  brethren 
beloved,  your  election  of  God.'  1  Thess.  1:  4.    And  again,  '  We  are  bound 
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to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  be 
God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctific 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.'  2  Thess.  2:  13.  When  dissci 
arose  in  the  church,  instead  of  doubting  the  gospel  or  giving  up  the  sec 
of  true  believers,  he  saw  in  those  very  dissensions,  agencies  of  go< 
4  There  must  be  also,'  says  he,  *  heresies  among  you,  that  they  tviiid 
approved  may  be  made,  manifest.9  1  Cor.  11:  19.  When  Ilymeneus, 
letus  and  others,  apostatized  and  began  to  spread  corruption  among  belie 
instead  of  allowing  their  fall  to  shake  his  confidence  and  shift  his  docta 
as  Wesley  did,  he  enters  this  protest — 'Nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
2  Tim.  2:  19.  And  then  ho  adds  an  illustration  of  the  situation  o 
church,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  of  the 
'  In  a  great  house,'  says  he,  4  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  s 
but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,  and  some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishc 
Ver.  20.  So  when  antichrist  was  revealed,  and  many  fell  away  fror 
faith,  John  did  not  loose  heart  and  begin  to  doubt  the  honesty  and  sec 
of  all  around  him,  but  accounted  for  the  desertions  thus : — 4  They  wen 
from  us ;  but  they  were  not  of  us :  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  n 
have  continued  with  us :  but  they  went  out  tliat  they  might  be  made  t 
fest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us.'  1  John  2:  19. 

If  we  are  to  reason  at  all  on  the  subject  of  security,  from  tha  experi 
of  those  who  profess  holiness,  why  may  we  not  invert  Wesley's  argument 
infer  that  *  eternal  obedience  is  secured,'  because  some  have  not  fallen  ai 
If  five  fall,  and  five  persevere,  why  is  not  the  perseverance  of  the  latt< 
good  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  security,  as  the  fall  of  the  former  is  ag 
it  ?  Nay,  if  a  hundred  fall,  and  only  one  perseveres,  does  not  the  experi 
of  that  one  prove  the  possibility  of  security  ?  If  a  hundred  iron  safe* 
exposed  to  the  same  fire,  and  only  one  of  them  preserves  its  contents 
jured,  the  case  of  that  one  demonstrates  that  iron  safes  may  be  made 
proof. 

But  arguments  from  human  examples  are  not  to  be  relied  on  either 
The  '  sure  foundation'  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  certain  that '  he  that  b< 
eth  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,'  not  bee 
it  can  be  proved  by  the  experience  of  this  or  that  man,  but  because  the 
of  God  has  staked  his  veracity  on  the  assertion.  It  is  certain  that  *  Chi 
aheep  will  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,  and  that  no  man  shall  pluek  \ 
cut  of  his  hand,'  because  this  is  the  declaration  of  him  who  cannot  lie. 
is  certain  that '  he  that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  see< 
jnaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,9  because  this  is  the  testimony  of  C 
appointed  witness.  It  behooves  those  who  profess  faith  that  can  say, • 
God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar,'  to  look  toward  these  assurances  of  < 
and  not  toward  the  experiences  of  man,  for  evidence  on  the  subject  of  secu 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  with  wondering  perplexity  at  the  fi 
this  or  that  man,  who  was  once  regarded  as  a  spiritualist  of  the  brightes 
perience,  and  to  ask, '  How  can  it  be  that  such  a  one,  with  all  his  knowl 
of  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  the  second  coming,  &c,  should 
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back  into  the  love  of  the  world,  or  into  such  fooleries  as  Millerism  ?' — we 
-would  say,  *  Why  stand  ye  gazing  (not  even  up  into  the  visible  heavens, 
but)  into  flesh  and  blood  ?  Turn  your  faces  toward  the  word  and  spirit  of 
the  living  God.  There  are  many  ways  to  account  for  these  Lucifer-plunges, 
"without  calling  in  question  the  security  of  the  sons  of  God.  Perhaps  the 
man  you  have  in  your  eye  was  like  a  cloud  that  rolls  itself  up  in  the  glory  of 
ihe  setting  sun.  For  a  little  while  the  gorgeous  mist  displays  its  golden  folds 
BO  wonderfully,  that  it  attracts  even  more  admiration  than  the  sun  itself. 
Uut  it  has  only  a  borrowed  light.  In  its  own  substance  there  is  nothing  but 
damp  obstruction ;  and  when  the  sun  has  sunk  a  little  further,  the  glory  is 
gone — the  gold  has  become  a  dark  vapor.  We  have  often  noticed  that  mere 
reflectors  make  a  more  dazzling  show  than  the  lights  from  which  they  borrow. 
Why  do  not  those  who  wonder  '  how  it  can  be'  that  notable  Perfectionists 
fall  away,  ask  '  How  can  it  be  that  the  seed  sown  on  stony  ground,  shoots 
up  so  thriftily  at  first,  and  then  withers  ?'  The  answer  of  the  Lord  is — 4  The 
stony  ground  converts,  though  they  receive  the  word  with  joy,  have  no  root 
in  themselves.9 

The  day  of  judgment  will  doubtless  give  us  to  see  more  clearly  than  we  can 
now,  how  nearly  the  devil  can  counterfeit  true  spiritual  experience  and  testi- 
mony, and  how  far  a  man  may  advance  in  gospel  knowledge  and  feeling, 
without  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart.  But  we  may  know  enough  now  of 
the  mystery  of  human  nature,  to  satisfy  us  on  the  one  hand  that  mere  exter- 
nal appearances,  however  splendid  and  promising,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dences of  inward  faith ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  falling  away  of  those  who 
put  forth  such  appearances,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the  inward 
faith  and  security  of  others.  If  we  cannot  explain  how  certain  admirable 
manifestations  of  spirituality  are  consistent  with  subsequent  apostasy,  yet  we 
can  know  assuredly  that  the  apostates  n^yer  heartily  believed  in  Christ — 
never  were  born  of  God :  for  the  record  is,  4  He  that  believeth  hath  everlas- 
ting life ;'  '  He  that  is  born  of  God  doth  x&t  compait  sig,  for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him:'  and  this  record  stands,  like  a  rock,  against  all  the  billows  of 
oontradicting  experience. 


§  70.     THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

As  the  life  of  man  is  the  soul,  the  love  of  life,  in  the  strict  sense  *f 
expression,  is  the  love  of  the  soul ;  and  as  the  soul  in  the  present  stat 
existence  dwells  partly  in  a  body,  the  love  of  life  as  a  whole,  of  couth 
eludes  the  love  of  that  part  of  life  which  is  in  the  body.  One  who  truly  1 
his  whole  life,  however,  will  love  the  bodily  part  of  it  only  in  a  subordi 
degree,  lie  will  not  regard  his  body  as  necessary  to  his  continued  exist* 
and  happiness,  but  only  as  a  valuable  dwelling-place  for  the  present, 
radical  absolute  love  of  life,  which  goes  back  into  that  which  is  purely  spir 
and  fastens  on  eternal  existence,  holding  the  body  as  a  circumstance,  an 
an  essential,  is  a  passion  which  the  gospel  seeks  to  awaken. 

But  the  love  of  life,  in  the  usual  sense,  is  the  love  of  bodily  life, 
whose  experience  has  run  altogether  into  corporeal  actions  and  sensat 
who  have  never  been  drawn  backward  into  consciousness  of  the  purely  s 
ual  parts  of  their  being,  have  little  or  no  conception  of  any  life  but  that  o 
body ,  and  practically  account  death  the  end  of  existence.  Of  course  they 
that  part  of  their  life  which  is  in  the  body,  as  their  whole  life.  This  pa: 
false  love  of  life,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  gospel  to  eradi 

Lu*t,  in  the  usual  evil  sense  of  the  word,  is  excessive  unruly  desire.  1 
desire  of  food,  money,  &c,  is  not  necessarily  lust.  It  is  when  these  ob 
are  desired  in  a  degree  beyond  their  value,  and  without  due  referenc 
other  interests,  that  the  passion  for  them  becomes  lust.  Now  that  lo* 
bodily  life  which  regards  it  as  the  whole  man,  is  palpably  excessive — di 
portionate  to  the  absolute  and  relative  value  of  the  object.  It  is  therefi 
hut  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  word — as  truly  so,  as  the  passion  of  the  drunl 
the  whoremonger,  and  the  miser.  Its  proper  place  is  among  the  low,  d< 
ding,  sensual  passions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  place  on  the  scale  of  sensuality,  we  i 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Happiness,  whic 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  love,  is  produced  \y  the  conjunction  of  desire 
its  object.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  food,  nor  food  itself,  but  the  desire 
food  united,  that  produce  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Desire  and  its  object 
be  called  the  subjective  and  objective  means  of  happiness ;  and  these 
classes  of  means  are  concerned  in  every  form  of  pleasure  of  which  ma 
capable.  As  we  love  happiness,  so  we  subordinately  love  the  means  c 
The  epicure  loves  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  appetite  on  the  othe: 
proportion  as  he  loves  the  pleasure  which  he  finds  in  their  union. 

Now  all  the  objective  means  of  sensual  happiness — the  outward  mat 
for  the  gratification  of  amativeness,  alimentiveness,  and  the  rest  of  the  as 
passions — are  procurable  by  money.  Hence  money  is  the  representati' 
all  earthly  good,  and  the  love  of  money  is  equivalent  to  the  love  of  the  i 
as  a  whole.  It  is  a  concentration  of  all  the  various  passions  for  indivi 
worldly  objects.  While  the  love  of  food,  beauty,  music,  equipage,  &c. 
specific  passions,  the  love  of  money  is  generic,  including  them  all.    H 
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the  apo3tle  calls  the  love  of  money  the  *  root  of  all  evil,'  meaning  that  it  is 
the  central  generic  passion,  to  which  all  evil  desires  for  worldly  objects  are 
to  be  referred  as  branches. 

But  this  relates  only  to  the  objective  means  of  sensual  happiness.  If  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  an  external  object,  is  necessary  to  pleasure,  and  if  men  love 
the  subjective  as  well  the  objective  means  of  happiness,  the  question  still  re- 
mains— What  is  the  central,  generic  affection,  to  which  all  the  affections  for 
the  various  specific  sensual  appetites  are  to  be  referred  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  root  of  all  sensual  self-love,  as  distinguished  from  the  love  of  the 
world  ?  We  answer,  it  is  Hie  love  of  life,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion. As  bodily  life  is  the  stock  on  which  all  sensual  appetites  grow,  so  the 
love  of  bodily  life  is  the  stock  on  which  all  other  kinds  of  sensual  self-love 
grow.  The  love  of  life  is  to  the  subjective  class  of  means  of  happiness,  just 
what  the  love  of  money  is  to  the  objective  class.  As  money  is  the  represen- 
tative of  all  worldly  valuables,  so  the  life  of  the  body  is  the  representative 
of  all  susceptibilities  to  happiness  from  those  valuables.  As  the  love  of 
money  is  the  *  root  of  all  evil'  objectively  considered,  so  the  love  of  life  is 
the  '  root  of  all  evil7  subjectively  considered.  Life  cannot  make  a  man 
happy  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  without  money ;  and  money  cannot 
make  a  man  happy  without  life.  Money  and  life  are  the  necessary  complements 
of  each  other — the  father  and  mother  of  sensual  happiness  ;  and  the  love  of 
money  and  the  love  of  life  are  the  two  foci  of  all  sensual  affections. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther.  Strictly  speaking  the  love  of  life  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  love  of  money,  and,  in  fact,  includes  it ;  for  life  is  more  abso- 
lutely essential  to  happiness,  than  money.  Life  is  the  '  post  in  the  middle.' 
Money  is  the  circumstance.  Dying  men  often  love  life  intensely,  after  their 
love  of  worldly  valuables  is  gone.  The  love  of  money,  traced  to  its  root,  is 
the  love  of  life.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  love  of  bodily  life  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  list  of  sensual  passions,  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  the 
centre-lust  in  carnal  human  nature. 

The  direction  of  Christ's  labors,  as  a  reformer,  was  exactly  in  accordance 
with  these  views.  The  strength  of  his  rebukes  and  exhortations  was  laid  out, 
not  on  the  various  specific  forms  of  sensuality  and  vice,  but  on  the  two  ge- 
neric lusts — the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  life.  To  those  who  proposed 
to  follow  him,  his  word  was — i  Leave  your  money,  and  follow  me  to  the 
cross.' 

In  his  warfare  with  the  love  of  life,  he  manifested  in  the  first  place  most 
unequivocally  that  his  hostility  was  not  against  bodily  life  itself,  but  against 
the  disproportionate  love  of  it.  He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  physi- 
cian, and  went  about  healing  all  manner  of  diseases..  But  in  the  mean  time 
he  taught  his  disciples  that  none  but  those  who  could  hate  and  forsake  their 
own  lives  could  follow  him  to  the  end.  '  He  that  loveth  his  life,'  said  he, 
'  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.'  Finally 
he  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest  by  dying  himself.  His  cross  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  centre-lust.  Before  that  blow  was  given,  his  followers  might 
have  begun  to  imagine,  from  seeing  his  power  over  diseases,  that  he  was 
about  to  put  an  end  to  the  death  of  the  body  immediately,  and  establish  his 
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kingdom  in  this  world.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  morfijf 
such  imaginings  and  longings  of  the  flesh,  than  his  own  submission  to  dea& 
He  passed  the  *  dark  valley,'  and  raised  his  standard  in  the  resurrectia; 
leaving  his  followers  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  same  way  into  the  kinj 
dom  for  which  they  hoped* 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  church  was  ii 
ft  school,  the  principal  lesson  of  which  was — 4  Through  much  triM* 
tion  wo  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Persecution,  like  a  school- 
master, stood  over  believers  with  the  rod  of  martyrdom.  Paul  lived 
thirty  years  just  within  the  jaws  of  death— dying  daily,  and  yet  living.  Al 
the  apostles  and  prominent  teachers  of  the  church  lived  in  continual  hazard 
of  the  fate  of  Stephen,  and  many  of  them  at  last  experienced  it.  The  whok 
church  which  had  the  honor  of  casting  down  the  accuser  and  beginning  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  first  resurrection,  are  described  as  those  who  were 

*  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus/   Rev.  20:  4.      It  was  their  glory  that 

*  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.'     Rev.  12:  11. 

God  has  placed  the  whole  human  race  in  circumstances  which  indicate  thai 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  administration  is  to  mortify  the  centre-lust 
The  uncertainty  of  life  at  all  times,  the  certainty  of  death  at  last,  the  disea- 
ses which  assail  all  from  time  to  time,  the  terrible  agonies  which  are  the 
peculiar  lot  of  women,  and  the  perils  of  war  which  specially  fall  on  men,  make 
life  universally  a  school  in  which  all  may  learn  the  same  great  lesson  which 
Christ  prescribed  to  his  followers,  and  which  the  primitive  church  learned  in 
the  fires  of  persecution.  If  we  are  willing  to  be  taught  that  lesson,  we  need 
not  look  back  to  the  4  martyr  age/  as  though  that  were  the  only  time  of  the 
death-trial.  It  has  been  the  *  martyr  age*  over  the  whole  earth,  ever  since 
Adam  sinned.  The  persecution  of  '  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death'  ha* 
raged  against  the  whole  human  race  six  thousand  years ;  and  every  man, 
Woman  and  child,  has  opportunity  almost  daily  to  see  his  victims  bleed,  and 
to  lcam  to  face  his  terrors. 

We  see  then  that  whoever  is  nourishing  in  himself  and  others  the  love  of 
bodily  life,  as  though  it  were  the  whole  or  the  principal  life  of  man,  and  rep- 
resenting it  as  not  only  innocent  but  commendable  for  men  to  make  it  an  im- 
portant and  even  paramount  business  to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  prolong 
their  lives,  is  laboring  to  contravene  the  manifest  policy  of  God  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  world — to  introduce  not  only  a  different  but  an  opposite  gos- 
pel from  that  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  stimulate  into  the  highest  possible 
prurience  that  very  central  lust  which  is  the  parent  of  all  others,  and  which 
more  than  all  others  needs  to  be  disciplined  and  crucified. 

The  physiological  reformers  of  our  times  seem  to  think  there  is  no  danger  of 
men's  loving  their  lives  too  much.  One  would  conclude  from  their  writings, 
that  health  is  the  '  one  thing  needful' — '  the  great  salvation ;'  and  that  in  the 
place  of  Christ's  saying,  *  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,'  we  ought  to 
substitute — i  He  that  loveth  not  his  life  with  tenfold  more  fervor  than  men 
generally  do,  shall  lose  that  and  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable.'  Self-de- 
nial and  cross-bearing,  with  them,  instead  of  being  a  denial  and  crucifixion  of 
the  actual  life,  is  eating  and  drinking  by  rule;  mortifying  some  of  the  grosser 
propensities!  and  enduring  a  life-long  struggle  to  preserve  health  by  obeying 
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the  natural  laws:'  i.  e.,  it  is  a  denial  of  the  branches  of  sensuality,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  root.  Now  we  fully  believe  that  a  man  who  has  passed  from 
the  ordinary  sensual  regimen  into  the  strictest  chastity  of  Grahamism,  if  he 
has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  bodily  life  and  health,  and  has  contracted 
in  the  process  (as  it  may  be  presumed  he  has)  an  extraordinary  affection  for 
his  life,  is  really  a  more  sensual  man  than  he  was  before.  The  special  sins 
of  the  glutton  and  the  whoremonger  may  have  been  suppressed,  but  the  centre- 
lust  is  stronger  than  ever.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  our  view  it  would 
be  far  better  for  a  man  to  have  bad  health  and  to  die  before  his  prime,  (if 
that  is  the  legitimate  result  of  '  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,'  without  caring  for  the  questions — '  What  shall  we  eat,  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?')  than  to  spend  his  days 
in  serving  and  disciplining  his  body,  and  in  studying  ways  and  means  to  make 
it  feel  the  best  and  hold  together  longest.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  war, 
(which  it  is  so  fashionable  to  deprecate  in  these  days,)  so  far  as  it  reduces  the 
love  of  life,  and  produces  in  some  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  the  noble  martyr- 
spirit,  has  a  better  moral  tendency  than  those  reforms  which  stimulate  the  love 
of  life,  and  convert  immortal  men  into  body-tenders. 

It  behooves  those  who  believe  that  health  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
soul,  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  and  who  are  looking  for  another  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ's  healing  power,  and  a  final  victory  over  disease  and  death,  to 
take  heed  that  they  fall  not  into  the  error  of  the  physiologists.  God  will  not 
serve  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  when  he  sees  that  his  gifts  of  healing  are 
drawing  attention  away  from  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  are  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing the  love  of  life,  he  will  certainly  withhold  them.  In  this  matter  it  will  be 
found  true  that  '  he  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.'  The  way  to  shut  out 
the  power  of  health,  is  to  crave  and  seek  for  it,  as  though  it  were  the  '  one 
thing  needful.'  And  the  way  to  admit  and  attract  that  power,  is  to  love  life 
and  health  only  according  to  their  true  value,  and  '  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.'  We  fully  believe  that  a  glorious  victory  over 
disease  and  death  is  coming.  But  we  also  believe  that  it  will  not  come  till 
the  love  of  life  and  health,  and  the  fear  of  death,  have  been  thoroughly  and 
permanently  reduced,  either  by  suffering  or  by  faith,  to  their  proper  dimen- 
sions. 

As  '  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death,'  while  *  godly  sorrow  work- 
eth  repentance  unto  life,'  so  the  sufferings  of  the  world  increase  self-love,  but 
godly  sufferings  increase  faith  and  love  toward  God,  and  teach  men  to  'count 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.'  Though,  under  the  devil's  reign,  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  always  the  i  martyr-age,'  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
only  are  the  true  martyrs  who  voluntarily  and  joyfully  submit  to  suffering  and 
death  for  Christ's  sake.  When  disease  and  the  shadow  of  death  come  upon 
believers,  let  them  not  count  it  the  only  way  of  escape,  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy  and  seek  from  the  Lord  or  from  medicine  a  recovery  of  health. 
There  are  two  ways  to  victory.  Death  is  theirs  as  well  as  life.  See  Rom. 
8:  35 — 39,  1  Cor.  3:  22.  And  death,  on  many  accounts,  may  be  '  far  bet- 
ter' than  life.  Phil.  1:  21 — 23.  Let  them  joyfully  consent  to  conquer 
either  way,  and  leave  the  choice  to  God.  Let  them  turn  and  face  death. 
They  will  be  quite  aa  likely  to  regain  health  in  a  spirit  qf  cjIpl  ^\\hqy*MsN* 
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die,  as  in  a  spirit  of  anxiety  and  fear.  And  if  God  deals  with  them  as  ti 
sons,  he  will  surely  hold  them  in  the  presence  of  the  4  king  of  terrors/  d 
they  learn  not  to  fear  him.  There  is  no  joy  sweeter  to  the  spirit  than  tk* 
of  him  whose  faith  has  fairly  triumphed  over  the  love  of  life,  so  that  he  c 
look  death  full  in  the  face  without  a  shudder.  It  is  not  the  anxious  love  i 
life,  but  the  free  and  joyful  spirit  of  martyrdom,  that  will  finally  drive  diseia 
and  death  out  of  the  universe  of  God. 


§  71.    THE  ABOLITION  OF  DEATH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  last  <fe 
pensation  of  Christ,  a  point  which  stands  prominent  on  all  the  testimony  of 
scripture  concerning  it,  is  this : — In  the  dispensation  of  tfie  fullness  of  timet, 
this  world  is  to  be  given  to  Christ.  Nothing  but  a  conquest  thus  extensive, 
can  fulfil  the  predictions  of  scripture,  and  give  propriety  to  the  great  drama 
which  will  then  be  finished.  The  angel  swears,  that  l  the  mystery  of  God 
should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophet*.'  What 
are  the  declarations  of  God  to  the  prophets,  concerning  the  catastrophe  of  this 
world's  history?  A  few  extracts  from  them  will  sufficiently  answer  this 
question. 

"It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,— 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  LorJ,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  bis  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  path):  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. — 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks: 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."    Isa.  2:  2 — 4. 

"And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed  :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  peo- 
ple, but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever."    Dan.  2:  44. 

"And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High*  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws  :  and  they  shall 
be  given  into  his  hand,  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time — [the 
forty-two  months  of  the  Gentiles.]  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  And  the 
kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him."  Dan.  7:  25—27. 

"  The  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord,  and  his  name  one."  Zech.  14:  9. 
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■  These  predictions  promise  such  mighty  conquests,  that  incredulity  has  ever 
s  treated  them  as  idle  tales ;  and  their  fulfilment  has  been  delayed  so  long  be- 
nyond  the  overweening  expectations  of  those  who  forget  that '  one  day  is  with 
:  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,'  that  few 
s  dare  believe  more  than  that  they  will  come  to  pass  sometime  between  '  now 

■  and  never  .'  As  if  to  arrest  effectually  the  progress  of  unbelief,  and  fasten 
the  hopes  of  believers  on  something  firmer  than  the  shifting  quicksands  of 
conjecture,  '  the  angel,  standing  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  lifted  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  swarb  by  him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever,  that  there 
shall  be  time  no  longer — but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel, 
when  he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he 
hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets.'  The  mightiest  oath  of  an  arch- 
angel, is  the  bond  by  which  we  are  assured  that  the  prophecies  above  quoted, 
and  all  like  them,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times. 
That  they  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  primitive  church,  is 
manifest ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  that  dispensation  was  the  only  one 
predicted,  infidelity  might  properly  ridicule  the  vain  glorious  boasting  of 
scripture,  and  exult  in  her  blasphemies  of  the  God  of  heaven,  without  fear  of 
check  or  overthrow.  If  Christianity  fairly  measured  its  strength  with  the 
powers  of  hell,  in  that  first  encounter — if  it  has  done  already  its  destined  work 
in  this  world,  and  nothing  more  glorious  and  triumphant  is  to  be  expected 
from  it  than  has  heretofore  been  seen, — then  may  Satan  well  claim  a  victory 
over  the  Son  of  God ;  for  he  retains  his  usurped  possession  of  the  territory 
which  God  first  gave  to  Adam,  then  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Christ, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  heaven  to  recover  it ;  and  all  that  has  ever  been 
done  against  him,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  abduction  of  a  few  of  his 
prisoners.  But  if,  as  we  have  shown,  another  dispensation  is  predicted,  and  the 
conquest  of  this  world  is  reserved  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the  last  campaign 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  charge  of  premature  and  vain  exultation,  will  yet  be 
hurled  back  upon  the  head  of  infidelity.  Unless  God's  prophets  shall  be  con- 
victed of  false  prophecy,  and  his  archangel  of  perjury,  Satan  will  yet  be 
driven  from  this  world,  and  its  throne  will  be  given  to  Christ. 

We  have  ascertained  then,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times 
differs  from  that  of  the  primitive  church,  in  this  important  particular,  viz  : 
one  was  a  period  of  suffering  in  this  world,  and  escape  from  it ;.  the  other 
will  be  the  period  of  the  conquest  and  recovery  of  this  world.  To  illustrate 
the  whole  idea, — suppose  a  ruffian  invades  and  takes  possession  of  another 
man's  house  in  his  absence,  and  holds  the  family  and  servants  of  the  owner 
as  prisoners.  To  effect  the  escape  of  all  or  of  a  part  of  them,  would  be  to 
them  and  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  might 
be  the  first  object  of  attempt.  But  though  this  object  should  be  gained,  the 
fugitives  would  not  forget  that  they  were  escaping  from  their  own  house ;  and 
the  owner  would  never  cease  to  make  war  upon  the  usurper,  till  he  had  fully 
recovered  not  only  the  whole  of  his  family,  but  also  his  house  and  terri- 
tory. To  effect  this,  might  be  the  object  of  a  second  attempt :  and  should 
any  of  the  family  still  remain  prisoners,  at  the  period  of  this  second  encoun- 
ter, the  course  of  procedure  proper  for  themjwould  materially  differ  from  that 
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which  the  former  occasion  demanded.    It  would  be  their  business,  not  nil 
the  first  affair,  to  prepare  for  flight,  accounting  a  mere  escape  victory;  U 

to  co-operate  with  their  friends  without,  in  taking  possession  of  the  house,«l 
making  arrangements  for  converting  their  prison  into  a  family  abode.  8*1 
is  the  difl'jrcnc*  between  the  position  which  God's  people  held  in  the  disp» 
gatijn  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  positiun  which  they  will  hold  in tk 
dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times.  The  world  from  which  the  primitbt 
church  was  caught  away,  is  at  last  to  be  conquered  and  given  to  its  owner. 
Those  who  co-operate  with  Christ  in  the  coming  campaign,  will  have  hope 
and  duties,  in  many  respects  different  from  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former. 
The  glorious  hope,  which  fills  the  foreground  of  the  prospect  of  those 
who  wait  for  the  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God,  is  presented  in  the  foliat- 
ing beautiful  passage  from  Isaiah : 

44  In  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fit 
things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees;  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on 
the  lees  well  refined.  And  he  will  Jestrov  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  theoov- 
ering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nations.  Hi  wiu 
swallow  ui»  di:atu  in  victory  ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from 
off  all  faces ;  and  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the 
earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this 
is  our  God  ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us  :  this  is  the  Lord ;  we 
have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation."  Isa.  25:  6-9. 

This  passage  clearly  refers  to  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times.  The 
feast  spread  for  'all  nations?  and  the  removal  of  the  rebuke  of  God's  people 
from  off  *  all  the  earth,'  arc  events  which  manifestly  are  identified  in 
prophecy  with  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times.  '  He  will  swallow 
ui>  death  ix  victory  !'  Pious  infidelity  says,  this  saying  is  fulfilled  when 
Christians  have  a  comfortable  hope  in  death.  But  Paul  gives  his  opinion  thus: 

"  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery :  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  | 
changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  :  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  D  oath  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  ICor.  15:  51-54. 

By  recurring  to  our  past  testimony  on  the  second  coming,  it  will  be  found 
that  Paul  speaks  here  of  a  translation  of  the  saints,  which  he  anticipated 
within  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  actually  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  so  that  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  refers 
to  the  victory  over  death,  defined  as  it  is  by  Paul,  has  already  been  fulfilled 
in  individuals.  Resuming  the  illustration  before  given,  and  considering  the 
body*  instead  of  the  world,  as  the  house  which  has  been  siczed  by  a  usurper, 
we  discover  the  difference  between  going  to  heaven  by  escaping  from  the 
body,  and  going  to  heaven  by  translation ,  without  leaving  the  body.  One 
is  a  primary,  partial  victory ;  the  other  is  final  and  complete.  In  tliis  view 
of  the  matter,  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory  at  the  second  comin"  of 
Christ.    Yet  the  victory  which  was  thus  complete  in  respect  to  the  bodies  of 
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^Individuals,  was  only  partial  in  respect  to  the  territory  of  the  world.    Though 

nrjtfce  primitive  saints  remained  in  the  body,  they  were  i caught  away*  from  the 

Pitoorld,  and  Satan  still  held  possession  of  their  mundane,  though  not  of  their 

incorporeal  house.     Now  if  the  victory  of  Christ  should  proceed  no  further  in 

a  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  than  it  did  in  the  dispensation  of  the 

^  primitive  church,  our  hope  would  properly  and  necessarily  extend  to  a  full 

v  victory  over  death,  in  respect  to  the  bodies  of  individuals,  by  instantaneous 

g  change  and  translation.     But,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  last  dispensation, 

m  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  6  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 

^  Christ.'     Of  course,  translation  will  be  needless.     If  the  object  of  the  second 

war  is  not  to  recover  the  prisoners,  but  to  take  the  house,  those  who  remain 

.   prisoners  till  that  period  will  have  no  occasion  for  flight.     As  Paul  says  of 

the  second  coming,  '  We  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  changed,  and 

caught  up9y — it  may  now  be  said  of  the  third  coming,  '  We  which  are  alive 

and  remain,  shall  be  changed,  and  take  everlasting  possession  of  this  world.9 

Mr.  Bush,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Resurrection,  gives  his  view  of  the 

promise  that  death  shall  be  abolished  in  the  dispensation  of  the  last  days,  thus : 

"  « There  shall  be  no  more  death,'  (Rev.  21:  4,)  is  merely  affirming,  that  in 
that  blessed  period  there  shall  be  an  exemption  from  all  those  evil  influences, 
physical  and  moral,  which  now  go  to  curtail  the  duration  of  human  life,  and 
hurry  thousands,  in  all  generations,  to  a  premature  grave.  Universal  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  regulated  passions,  sobriety  of  aim,  moderation  of 
pursuit,  and  vigilance  of  precaution,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  combined  with 
strong  hereditary  vital  stamina,  great  salubrity  of  climate,  and  unknown  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  physical  well-being,  will  then  no  doubt  secure  to  men  a  term 
of  longevity  vastly  transcending  the  highest  hopes  which  they  would  now  dare 
to  indulge."    p.  327. 

For  the  support  of  this  theory,  (viz.  that  'no  death'  is  merely  'no  prema- 
ture death/),.  Mr.  B.  relies  exclusively  on  Isaiah  65:  15>,  20,  which  he  iden 
tifies  with  Rev.  21:  4.     We  present  the  two  passages,  side  by  side : 


Rev.  21:  4. 

u  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  : 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 


Isa.  65:  19,20. 

"  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and 
joy  in  my  people  :  and  the  voice  of 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her, 
nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall 
be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  hifl 
days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old  :  but  the  sinner  being  an  hun- 
dred years  old  shall  be  accursed." 

It  is  obviQus  that  these  passages  very  much  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Bush,  assuming  that  they  are  identical,  first  shows  that  Isaiah  65:  19,  20, 
describes  a  state  in  which  death  indeed  exists,  but  is  so  far  curtailed  of  its 
power  that  one  who  dies  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  is  regarded  as  a  child, 
and  his  death  a  judgment  for  his  sins ;  then,  transferring  this  construction  to 
Rev.  21:  4,  and  other  similar  passages,  he  argues  that  there  is  no  promise  of 
the  literal  abolition  of  death,  but  only  of  great  longevity  and  freedom  from 
premature  mortality. 
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We  have  seen,  in  a  former  examination  of  his  writings,  that  he  has  t  e»l 
ous  way  of  making  doubtful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  interpret,  * 
rather  demolish,  plain  passages  in  the  New ;  and  that  too,  with  the  acknorl- 
edged  testimony  of  an  inspired  interpreter  against  him.  (See  pp.  860,  i 
861.)  We  trust  it  will  appear,  from  the  following  remarks,  that  the  pwaat 
case  is  a  specimen  of  the  same  practice. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  in  the  following  parallelism,  that  Rev.  21: 4  is 
quite  as  manifestly  identical  with  Isaiah  26;  8,  as  with  Isaiah  65:  19,  20. 

Rev.  21:  4. 

"And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes :  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  : 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 


Isa.  25:  8. 

"  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victo- 
ry ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  oft*  all  faces  ;  and  the  rebuke 
of  his  people  shall  be  taken  away  from 
off  alt  the  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 


We  prefer  this  comparison,  as  a  method  of  deducing  the  meaning  of  Rev. 
21:  4,  to  Mr.  Bush's,  because,  instead  of  relying  on  our  own  judgment  or  « 
his,  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  is  to  be  our  guide,  we  can  be- 
take ourselves  in  this  case  to  the  testimony  of  an  inspired  interpreter.  Paul 
quotes  Isaiah  25:  8  in  1  Cor.  15:  51 — 54,  and  tells  us  plainly  what  he  thinks 
it  means.  i  We  shall  not  all  sleep,'  says  he,  i  but  we  shall  all  be  changed. 
....  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  [by  change 
without  death,]  .  .  .  TUEN  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  writ- 
ten, Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  iiere  is  none  of  the  exegetical  bathot 
of  which  Mr.  Bus';  is  so  fond — no  sinking  from  *  no  death'  to  4  no  premature 
death' — no  talk  about  extraordinary  longevity,  exemption  from  violent  disea- 
ses, &c;  (all  of  which  better  befits  the  semi-infidel  physiologists  than  humble 
students  of  the  word  of  God ;)  but  the  apostle  unmistakably  defines  Isaialrs 
victory  over  death,  as  a  bona  fide  abolition  of  it,  in  the  case  of  those  who  be- 
long to  Christ.  If  this  definition  is  the  true  one,  it  is  as  pertinent  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  second 
coming ;  and  the  parallelism  between  Isaiah  25:  8,  and  Rev.  21:  4,  obliges 
us  to  conclude  that  the  latter  passage,  in  asserting  that  ( there  shall  be  no 
more  death'  in  the  New  Jerusalem  state,  means  just  what  it  says. 

Again,  in  his  remarks  on  the  words — i  Death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,'  (Rev.  20:  14,)  Mr.  Bush  says  : — "  This  passage  is  based  pri- 
marily on  an  allusion  to  Hosea  13:  14 :  *  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave  ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues; 
0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.'  "  And  then,  as  if  entirely  ignorant  or 
contemptuously  reckless  of  Paul's  allusion  to  the  latter  passage,  he  transmutes, 
as  before,  this  destruction  of  death,  into  the  abolition  of  premature  mortality. 
*  Death,'  he  says,  *  in  the  sense  above  explained,  of  premature  mortality,  is 
to  have  no  place  in  the  last  beatific  dispensation,  and  consequently  he  is  here 
[i.  e.  in  Rev.  20:  14]  represented  as  being  abolished  on  the  eve  of  its  com- 
mencement.' It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Paul,  in  his  manifest  applica- 
tion of  Hosca  13:  14,  in  1  Cor.  15:  45,  to  the  same  literal  abolition  of  death 
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08  that  to  which  he  applies  Isaiah  25:  8,  places  his  own  authority  on  this  point 
in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Bush's. 

The  simple  view  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  second  advent  was,  or  is  to  be,  the  harbinger  of  a  literal  ex- 
emption from  death  on  the  part  of  the  then  living  saints.  Paul,  an  inspired 
apostle,  expressly  declares  this  bona  fide  victory  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
two  most  notable  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  abolition 
of  death.  Of  these  two  predictions,  the  promises  to  the  same  effect  in  Rey. 
20  and  21,  are  confessedly  the  echoes.  Those  promises  therefore  mean, 
Paul  being  judge,  that  death  shall  be  literally  abolished  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem state ;  and  Mr.  B's  interpolation  of  the  word  'premature*  is  proved  to  be 
illegitimate. 

Here  we  might  rest  the  case  without  going  into  any  examination  of  Isaiah 
65:  19,  20,  the  text  on  which  Mr.  B.  relies ;  for,  having  inspired  authority 
for  our  interpretation  of  Isaiah  25:  8,  and  Hosea  13:  14,  and  only  human 
authority  for  the  interpretation  which  sets  Isaiah  65:  19,  20  against  them, 
we  might  fairly  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  latter  passage  is  not  ascertained; 
and  things  doubtful  must  not  be  brought  in  against  things  certain.  But  as  it 
is  desirable  to  rid  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  embarrassments  from 
Beeming  contradictions  in  the  word  of  God,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
with  Mr.  B's  stumbling-block. 

By  a  glance  at  Isaiah  65:  19,  20,  we  perceive  that  there  is  matter  in  it 
entirely  incongruous  with  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Paul  calls  that  holy  city,  '  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above?  (Gal.  4: 
26,)  '  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;'  (Heb.  12:  22 ;)  and  in  connection  with  the 
last  designation  represents  it  as  the  abode  of  angels  and  'just  men  made 
perfect.9  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not  something  to 
be  hereafter  instituted  de  novo  in  this  world,  but  a  post-mortal  habitation, 
long  ago  established  in  the  heavens — the  gathering  place  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-born,  into  which  the  primitive  saints  pass- 
ed from  mortality,  either  by  death,  or  by  change  at  the  second  advent, 
and  where  they  met  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  angels.  What  has  such  a 
place  or  state  as  this  to  do  with  Isaiah's  account  of  people's  '  dying  a  hundred 
years  old?'  Are  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect  only  exempt  from  'pre- 
mature'  death  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  propagation  goes  on  in  heaven, 
and  that  the  children  of  the  saints  and  angels  '  die  a  hundred  years  old'? 

Again,  John,  in  his  special  description  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the  very 
chapter  where  the  disputed  predictions  about  the  abolition  of  death  occur, 
Bays,  'there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  what- 
soever worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life.'  Rev.  21:  27.  Whereas  Isaiah  says  that  in  the 
place  of  which  he  speaks, '  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be 
accursed.'  How  could  the  sinner  be  there,  if  it  is  in  the  New  Jerusalem  that 
the  prophet  is  describing  ?  A  sinner  dying  accursed,  and  dying  out  of  hea- 
ven, instead  of  out  of  this  world  into  heaven,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  be  one 
of  those  '  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life ;'  and  none  else,  accor- 
ding to  John,  are  addmitted  to  the  holy  city. 
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Furthermore,  Isaiah's  language  diametrically  contradicts  Mr.  B's  own  d» 
6ry  respecting  death  in  the  New  Jerusalem  state.  That  theory  is  that  then 
Is  to  be  no  premature  death.  We  might  ask  whether  all  death  is  not  una* 
ural,  and  in  that  sense  premature  ;  but  waiving  this,  let  us  see  if  Isaiah  dort 
not  introduce  a  death  into  the  state  which  he  describes,  that  is  in  the  usul 
sense  and  emphatically  premature.  iThe  child  shall  die  an  hundred  yun 
old.9  The  meaning  probably  is,  that  one  dying  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years  shall  be  considered  a  mere  youth.  But  dying  in  childhood  is  certainly 
premature  death.  In  the  days  of  the  antediluvians  (who  are  the  patterns  of 
the  hopes  of  physiologists)  one  who  lived  only  one  or  two  hundred  years,  died 
4  long  before  his  time.'  *  The  sinner  being  cm  hundred  years  oldy  etaS 
be  accursed ;'  i.  e.  his  death  shall  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  sins. 
What  is  this  but  premature  death  ?  It  is  the  death  of  a  tinner,  who  (the 
scripture  says)  '  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days.'  It  is  death  under  a  cunt, 
and  not  by  ( laws  of  nature.'  Thus  it  appears  that  if  we  are  to  take  Isaiah 
65:  19,  20,  as  our  guide  to  the  meaning  of  Rev.  21:  4,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  words,  '  there  shall  be  no  more  death,'  do  not  promise  the  actual 
abolition  of  death,  as  they  are  generally  understood,  nor  even  the  abolition  of 
premature  death,  as  Mr.  B.  holds ;  but  only  some  indefinite  elongation  of 
human  life,  and  that  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  sin,  and  its 
curses.  Is  this  all  that  John  meant  we  should  hope  for,  when  he  drew  his 
glorious  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said,  is,  that  either  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  about  dying  in  Isa.  65:  19,  20  is  not  yet  ascertained, 
or  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  New  Jerusalem  described  in  Rev.  21  , 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  true  reconcilation  of  the  two  prophecies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  theory.  The  New  Jerusalem  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
post-mortal  organization  long  ago  established.  This  organization  is  to 
be  revealed  ultimately  in  this  world.  ( The  New  Jerusalem  cometh 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven.'  Rev.  3:  12,  21:  2.  Its  distinc- 
tive character,  when  thus  revealed,  will  not  be  changed.  It  will  still 
be  the  sanctuary  of  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect,— a  state  entirely  ex- 
empt from  sin  and  death.  This  manifestation  is  predicted  in  Rev.  21.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  from  that  prediction  that  it  will  at  once  (if  ever)  embrace 
the  whole  population  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  John  represents  it  as  a 
city  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accessible  to  them,  and  shedding  its 
healing  influence  over  them,  but  not  actually  including  them  within  its  walls. 
*  The  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.'  Ver.  24. 
This  implies  that  it  is  a  capital  to  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  go  up,  and  not 
a  territory  comprehending  the  whole  earth.  '  The  gates  of  it  shall  not  be 
shut  day  nor  night.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tions into  it.'  Ver.  25,  26.  It  shall  stand  always  open  to  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  shall  be  always  passing  into  it.  Yet  the 
prophecy  immediately  and  emphatically  adds,  that  '  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anv  thing  that  defileth,'  &c.  Ver.  27.  The  idea  is  that  of  a 
walled  city  In  the  midst  of  a  populous  country,  engaged  in  commerce  with 
those  without  its  walls,  and  receiving  into  itself  whatever  is  valuable  *wwg 
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their  offerings ;  but  vigilantly  excluding  whatever  is  worthless  and  pestilential* 
*  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  [of  life,!  was 
there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  ana  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  na* 
tions.9  Thus  the  nations,  though  not  actually  within  the  city,  receive  from 
it  a  health-giving  influence.  Leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  (not  its  fruit*)  are 
sent  into  all  the  world.  Here  may  be  the  solution  of  the  doubtful  passage  in 
Isaiah.  While  sin  and  death  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  true  New  Jeru* 
salem,  yet  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  dispensation,  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  not  within  the  holy  city,  but  only  receivers  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life,  will  be  blessed  only  with  the  longevity  which  is  described 
in  Isaiah  65: 19,  20  ;  i.  e.  the  partial  influence  of  the  vitality  that  reigns  in 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  will  so  far  overcome  death  in  the  whole  world,  (or  at 
least  in  the  literal  Jerusalem,  which  the  prophet  seems  to  have  in  mind  in  the 
passage  in  question,)  that  death  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  shall  be  con* 
side  red  premature. 

Whether  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  or  not,  it  is  clear  at  all 
events,  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a  resurrection-city,— that  sin  and  death 
are  forever  walled  out  of  it, — that  it  is  ultimately  to  be  revealed  in  this  world, 
and  that  its  immortality  is  to  be  accessible  without  death,  to  those  who  find 
and  follow  *  the  way  of  holiness.*  'Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command* 
mentSj  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city.9 

HINTS  TO  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

We  hear,  from  time  to  time,  great  wailing  of  peace-men  and  sentimental 
ists  over  the  ravages  of  war.  Statistics  of  the  thousands  slain  in  specifio 
battles,  and  of  the  millions  slain  in  certain  wars,  are  paraded  with  many  mel» 
ancholy  exclamations.  One  man  has  taken  pains  to  calculate  that  fourteen 
thousand  millions  have  been  killed  in  war  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This  is  all  well  enough ;  only  it  is  a  contracted  and  somewhat  deceptive  view  of 
the  work  of  destruction  which  is  going  forward  among  mankind.  One  may 
ask,  Would  not  those  fourteen  thousand  millions  have  died  in  some  other  way, 
if  they  had  not  been  killed  in  war  V  Certainly  they  would.  War,  then,  only 
hastened  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  which  was  already  impending 
over  them,  and  would  infallibly  have  been  executed  upon  them  within  a  short 
time  of  their  actual  death.  If  human  life  is  worth  any  thing,  and  death  is 
such  an  evil  as  it  is  represented  by  those  who  declaim  about  the  *  horrors  of 
war/  (and  we  do  not  deny  it,)  why  should  we  not  extend  our  view  and  our 
sensibilities  beyond  mere  literal  war,  to  the  great,  world-wide,  perpetual  battle* 
field,  where,  instead  of  fourteen  thousand  millions  slain  in  six  thousand  years, 
we  behold  eight  hundred  millions  slain  every  thirty  years,  and  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  millions  slain  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ?  We  see  no  reason  to  beljeve  that  consumptions,  fevers,  and  the 
thousand  other  forms  of  ordinary  disease,  are  a  whit  less  cruel  messengers  of 
death,  than  bayonets  and  grape  shot,  We  admit  that  there  may  be  moral  evils 
connected  with  war,  greater  than  ordinarily  exist  in  society  at  peace.  But 
so  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  death  is  concerned,  irc  to*  wft&s^<ta&^sc| 
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favorably  distinguishes  the  whole  world  from  a  literal  field  of  battle.  Indeei 
if  men  did  but  consider  it,  the  great  life-battle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  i 
so  much  worse  than  common  battles  as  it  is  more  certain  that  every  individai 
of  them  will  be  slain,  sooner  or  later.  The  idea  that  ordinary  universal  dead 
is  the  inevitablo  result  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  doubtless  that  which  maktf 
men  comparatively  insensible  to  its  pre-eminent  horrors ;  so  that  they  cant* 
hold  generation  after  generation,  over  the  whole  world,  cut  down  without  qn» 
ter,  and  yet  mako  no  outcry  or  effort  against  the  slaughter.  But,  if  the  Bible 
is  true,  universal  death  is  not  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  of  sin. 
Men  are  as  truly  slain  by  wicked  violence,  committed  either  by  themselves 
or  others,  when  they  die  in  their  beds,  as  when  they  fall  by  the  sword,  h 
is  the  devil,  the  author  of  sin,  that '  hath  the  power  of  death  ;'  under  vhoee 
reign  eight  hundred  millions  perish  every  thirty  years,  and  in  comparison  iriih 
whose  ravages  all  the  slaughters  of  all  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  and  Boi* 
partes  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  but  as  i  the  drop  of  the  bucket 
A  '  peace  society'  that  should  turn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  horrois, 
not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  spiritual,  diabolical  war ;  and  should  have  for  its 
object  to  subvert  the  empire  of  sin  and  the  devil,  and  establish  peace  and  alt 
ance  with  God,  so  that  death  may  be  abolished  altogthcr, — would  be  worthy 
of  its  name.  Peace  advocates,  in  declaiming  about  the  horrors  of  war,  while 
they  sound  no  alarm  and  make  no  efforts  against  the  universal  slaughter  of 
the  human  race,  wliich  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  are  chargeable 
with  '  straining  out  a  gnat,  while  they  swallow  a  camel.' 

This  hint  may  be  extended  to  other  laborers  in  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
Our  physiological  reformers,  in  common  with  patent  medicine  venders,  and 
physicians  of  all  schools — regulars,  Thomsonian,  and  homoeopathic — are  con- 
stantly pouring  forth  their  theories  of  health  and  disease,  with  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  salutary  results  of  following  their  directions.  One  would 
think  from  the  complacency  with  which  they  announce  their  discoveiies,  from 
time  to  time,  that  they  had  actually  routed  the  old  tyrant,  death  ;  or  at  least 
gained  a  victory  over  some  of  his  outposts.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done 
that  Grahamites  and  doctors  can  say  and  do,  death  reigns  with  universal, 
undisputed  sway.  The  most  that  is  effected  by  vegetable  diet,  bathing,  ex- 
ercise, pills,  emetics,  and  i  infinitesimal  doses,'  is,  a  delay  ol  the  dread  exe- 
cution wliich  awaits  every  human  being ;  a  relief  from  present  disease,  and 
possibly  a  reprieve,  extending  to  what  is  called  'old  agef  which,  in  fact,  i* 
nothing  more  than  what  boyhood  was,  before  the  flood.  Indeed,  this  is  all 
that  is  expected,  or  aimed  at.  Now  we  admit  that  it  is  well  enough  to  strain 
out  as  many  gnats  as  we  can,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  swallow  camels.  But 
we  object  to  boasting  over  such  achievements.  The  blaze  of  physiological 
discovery  and  improvement  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  no  health- 
millennium  can  ever  come,  so  long  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  disease  re- 
mains in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  world.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that 
physiologists  and  physicians  can  be  nothing  more  than  respectable  quacks,  80 
long  as  they  aim  only  to  delay,  not  to  abolish  death. 

The  first  object  of  the  soldier  of  Christ  is  to  abolish  tin  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  victory  for  which  he  struggles.  lie  is  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this  world.    That  evil  being  employ 
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=&|0m£1  as  well  as  an,  in  his  enterprise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  sovereignty 
t-  iffer  man.    Seduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  destruction  on  the  other,  are  the 
"^iftwro-agencies  of  all  wicked  aspirants  for  power.     By  sin  the  devil  gains  pos- 
^session  of  the  soul,  and  so  insures  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to 
=^  his  dominion.     If  he  cannot  attain  his  first  object  of  beguiling  into  sin,  (as 
:»  he  could  not  in  the  case  of  Christ,)  he  seeks,  as  the  next  best  advantage, 
S3  the  destruction  of  the  body.     And  his  two  agencies  reciprocally  aid  each 
i^   other.     As  sin  tends  to  death,  so  disease,  the  power  of  death,  fosters  sin. — 
■  Notwithstanding  all  the  benefits  which  grace  is  able  to  extract  from  suffering, 
±-  (which  Lire  many  and  great,)  we  arc  persuaded  that  in  the  world  at   large, 
s    the  maladies  which  curse  the  bodies  of  men,  are  curses  also  to  their  souls. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  they  ai  e  more  fruitful  sources  than  anv  or  all  other  ex- 
r-  ternal  influences,  of  selfishness,  tyranny,  frci  illness,  misanniropy,  intemper- 
l    ance,  licentiousness,  idleness,  effeminacy,  unbelief,  and  despair.     When  our 
-    reforming  philosophers  shall  have  dug  a  little  deeper  into  the  causes  of  human 
wickedness  and  wo,  and  shall  dare  to  contemplate  the  death-system,  not  as  a 
fatality  or  a  law  of  nature,  but  as  a  diabolical  oppression,  unnatural  and  re- 
movable, we  predict  that,  they  will  find  that  ill  health  is  the  parent  of  more 
moral  corruption  and  imbecility,  than  all  the  specific  vices  which  engage  the 
attention  of  one  class  among  them,  and  all  the  social  abominations  against 
which  the  other  class  is  struggling. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  that  the  reign  of  death  is  an  evil  second  only  to 
the  reign  of  sin,  Christ,  our  great  leader  in  the  warfare  with  the  prince  of 
evil,  directed  a  large  share  of  hL  energies,  during  his  service  in  this  world, 
against  disease.  Wherever  ho  appeared  in  combat  with  the  hosts  of  sin,  his 
blows  also  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  powers  of  death.  The  demons,  not  only 
of  covctousness,  pride,  and  unbelief,  but  of  lunacy,  palsy,  and  fever,  fled  be- 
fore him.  He  submitted  to  death  at  last  himself ;  but  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
pulling  down,  Samson-like,  the  temple  of  Satan,  by  tearing  away  its  two  pillars 
— sin  and  death.  His  resurrection  was  a  decisive  victory  over  the  physical 
power  of  the  devil ;  and  the  gospel  which  thenceforward  went  forth,  based  as 
it  was  on  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  was  glad  tidings  of  redemption  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul.  The  message  of  the  apostles  was — 4  Christ  is 
risen  ;  behove  on  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  shall  first  savo  your 
souls  from  sin,  shall  even  now  begin  to  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  and  shall 
ultimately  give  those  who  remain  on  the  field  till  the  second  coming,  immor- 
tality without  death.' 

In  our  own  labors  as  servants  of  the  gospel,  we  have  ever  been  led  to  keep 
our  eye  on  both  of  Satan's  strong-holds.  From  the  beginning,  we  have 
preached  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  radical  element  of  regeneration 
and  perfect  holiness  ;  and,  with  such  a  starting  point,  it  was  natural,  not  to 
say  inevitable,  that  we  should  be  interested  in  giving  scope  to  the  resurrection 
power  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  part  of  human  nature.  A  great 
variety  of  facts  in  our  own  experience,  have  constrained  us  to  recognize  from 
time  to  time,  the  close  relation  between  salvation  from  sin  and  salvation  from 
disease  and  death,  both  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  two  operations, 
and  the  identity  of  the  power  by  which  they  are  to  be  effected.    The  cxpe- 
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riencc  and  testimony  of  others  also — facts  which  we  have  witnessed,  <x 
which  we  have  received  credible  accounts,  have  continually  attracted  < 
thoughts  in  the  same  direction.  From  almost  every  place  where  the  goi 
of  holiness  has  been  sent,  an  echo  has  come  back  assuring  us  that  the  bless 
of  emancipation  from  sin  has  been  attended  and  followed  by  an  improven 
of  health.  The  witnesses  to  this  fact  are  wide-spread,  and  without  meaa 
sympathy  or  concert ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  physical  improvement  of  wk 
they  testify  was  not  an  object  of  pursuit,  but  came  as  the  unexpected,  q 
taneous  result  of  receiving  Christ  as  a  savior  from  sin.  This  general  m 
testation  has  deepened  our  previous  convictions,  that  the  resurrection  of 
soul  carries  with  it  an  incipient  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  tends  dira 
toward  the  final  change  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal  state.  At  the  a 
time  it  has  been  a  cheering  certificate  that  we  are  indeed  preaching  thet 
gospel  of  the  resurrection.  And  in  addition  to  this  general  fact,  we  h 
been  constantly  receiving  accounts  of  special  instances  of  recovery  from 
ease  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  among  those  who  receive  the  gospel  of  holm 
All  these  influences  have  kept  alive  through  many  dark  and  discour&f 
circumstances  and  experiences,  the  flame  of  our  interest  in  the  physical  h 
ence  of  the  gospel.  Yet  we  have  not  had  faith  enough,  or  presump 
enough,  to  call  the  phenomena  which  have  been  presented,  miracles.  M 
less  do  we  pretend  that  we  or  other  believers  are  insured  against  disease 
death.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  some  of  our  best  soldiers  fall,  ; 
disease  has  fastened  its  fang  on  many  who  remain.  Indeed  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  know  that  ill  health  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  heav 
incubus  that  presses  on  the  energies  of  our  cause.  But  after  all,  we  h 
evidence  which  we  could  not  thrust  out  of  sight  if  we  would,  that  God  is 
rying  on  a  steady,  long-continued  war  with  the  power  of  death,  in  connec 
with  the  gospel  of  salvation  from  sin.  The  result  in  individual  instances 
termines  nothing  in  regard  to  the  general  issue.  There  is  such  a  thing 
dying  for  the  right  to  live ;  and  the  efforts  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  < 
flict  with  death,  may  secure  that  right  to  others,  if  not  to  themselves.  4 
confidence  in  the  truth  that  salvation  from  sin  is  leading  on  to  the  victory  < 
death,  and  our  courage  to  hold  up  that  truth  before  heaven  and  earth,  gr 
with  our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  strength* 
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*  -  Christ  disclosed,  in  his  last  prayer  with  his  disciples,  the  inner  mystery 
%f  his  scheme  for  making  known  to  men  his  divine  character  and  mission  and 
ftr  conquering  the  world.  It  appears  from  the  language  of  that  prayer,  that 
this  ultimate  reliance  was  not  on  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  nor  on  his 
iphysical  miracles,  nor  on  the  preaching  and  writing  of  his  followers.  His 
[anxiety  was  not  that  they  who  believed  on  him  should  become  zealous  and  im- 
portunate in  direct  assaults  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  evidently  did  not 
expect  to  establish  his  character  in  the  world  by  words  and  works  of  propaga- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  those  who  give  morp  of  their  strength  to  proselyting 
labors,  than  to  internal  culture.  His  last  and  most  earnest  petition  for  his 
followers  was-;— *  That  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me  f  and  he  adds — i  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 
given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me.9  John 
17:  21—23. 

The  idea  of  Christ  manifestly  was,  that  the  spiritual  rarity  of  believers  with 
himself  and  his  Father,  and  with  each  other,  and  the  perfection  which  would 
thence  result,  would  make  that  effectual  impression  on  the  world,  which  was 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  which  no  preaching  or  miracles  or  outgoing 
works  could  secure*  This  idea  deserves  much  consideration*  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  unity,  and  the  nature  of  its  op 
©ration  on  believers,  and  on  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  logic  of  the  anti-materialists,  who  would  reduce  spirits  to 
nonentities,  the  Bible  compels  us  to  think  and  speak  of  life  as  an  actual  sub* 
atance.  We  take  the  liberty  to  affirm,  (appealing  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  and  to  every  believer's  consciousness  for  evidence,)  that 
personal  spirits  are  real  things,  having  interiors  and  exteriors,  attractions, 
receptivities,  and  capacities  for  combination.  When  it  is  said  that '  the  Fa* 
ther  and  the  Son  are  one,'  we  understand  this  in  no  figurative,  mystical,  or 
unreal  sense,  but  in  a  sense  as  substantial  and  as  clear  as  that  in  which  we 
understand  that  the  Siamese  twins  are  one.  The  Father  and  the  Son,  though 
they  are  spirits,  are  two  substances,  joined,  intermixed,  combined,  as  really 
as  light  and  heat  are  combined  in  a  sunbeam.  Their  union  does  not  destroy 
their  distinct  personality,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Christ's  prayer,  it  is  assumed  that  the  union  of  believers  with 
God  and  with  each  other  is  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  union  of  the  Fa* 
ther  and  the  Son — a  decisive  testimony  that  the  Father  and  the  Son,  though 
one,  are  distinct  persons — unless  indeed  we  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  believers 
Trill  retain  their  distinctness  of  persons  in  their  final  unity .  Our  idea  is,  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  though  distinct  persons,  are  present  not  only  to  each 
other,  but  within  each  other — that  their  lives  are  not  like  solids,  capable  only 
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of  Literal  contact,  but  like  fluids,  or  like  the  imponderable  elements,  pcm&; 
each  other  in  the  most  intimate  combination  possible. 

We  have  said  that  spirits  have  interiors  and  exteriors.  From  this  it  rwris 
that  individual  spirits  are  capable  of  two  distinct  forms  of  compaction.  Tbtj 
may  be  jWnl,  and  they  may  be  enveloped.  As  the  two  great  wants  of  the  Wj 
are  food  ami  clothing,  or  nourishment  of  the  life,  and  good  surroundings,  sofc 
two  great  wants  of  spirits  are,  to  be  filled,  and  to  be  enveloped  with  cons- 
nial  life.  These  two  wants  are  the  grounds  of  all  specific  desires  and  passions. 
Every  susceptibility  and  every  form  of  enjoyment,  may  be  referred  either  * 
the  interior  or  to  the  exterior  want  of  life.  The  interior  want,  or  the  it 
sire  to  be  filled  with  life,  is  necessarily  also  a  desire  to  envelop  life ;  and  m 
the  other  hand,  the  exterior  want,  or  the  desire  to  be  enveloped  with  life,  a 
also  necessarily  a  desire  to  fill  life.  These  two  generic  forms  of  desire  » 
symbolized  in  the  organizations  of  the  sexes.  The  desire  to  be  filled  and  to 
envelop,  is  female.  The  desire  to  be  enveloped  and  to  fill,  is  male.  LoWj 
in  its  highest  form,  is  the  reciprocal  and  satisfied  attraction  of  these  rw 
forms  of  desire. 

The  fact  that  life  has  interiors  and  exteriors,  and  corresponding  attractions, 
is  that  which  makes  it  possible  that  one  life  should  dwell  in  another.  If  spt 
its  had  but  one  surface,  and  were  either  all  male  or  all  female  in  their  cap* 
cities  and  attractions,  external  juxtaposition  only  would  be  possible.  Bat 
the  universe  oflife,  as  it  is,  male  and  female,  is  capable  of  concentric  infoH- 
ings  and  perfect  unity.  To  begin  with  the  highest  forms  oflife,  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  concentric  spiritual  spheres.  Their  relations  to  each  other 
arc  those  of  male  and  female.  The  Father  fills  the  Son  and  is  enveloped  bj 
him.  The  Son  envelopes  the  Father  and  is  filled  by  him.  Thouj^i  ini 
subordinate  sense  it  is  true  that  each  fills  and  each  envelopes  the  other— 
that  the  Son  dwells  in  the  Father  as  well  as  the  Father  in  the  Son,  (fortoi 
certain  extent  in  all  combinations  of  spirits  there  is  an  interchange  of  relations 
and  functions,) — yet  in  a  general  sense  it  is  evident  from  scripture  that  th 
Father  is  the  interior  life  and  the  Son  the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  prayer  of 
Chrif '-  the  order  of  indwelling  is  indicated  in  these  words — *  That  thev  mtf 
be  one  as  we  arc  one  ;  7  m  them,  and  thou  in  me?  The  Father  is  the  in- 
dwelling life  of  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  the  indwelling  life  of  believers.  That 
the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  of  interior  to  exterior,  or  mab 
to  female,  appears  also  from  these  words  of  Paul — 'The  head  of  every  maa 
is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  head  of  Christ  i 
God?  1  Cor.  11:  13.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  combinations,  the  interior  life 
must  be  more  compact  and  therefore  stronger  than  the  exterior.  The  female 
capacity  is  in  its  very  nature  negative.  Weakness  makes  room  for  strength. 
Deficiency  embraces  fullness.  Hence  the  Father  takes  precedence  of  the 
Son.     '  My  Father,'  says  Christ,  '  is  greater  than  I.' 

The  end  for  which  Christ  prayed,  was,  that  the  unity  which  thus  exists  it 
the  centre  of  all  life,  might  be  extended  to  the  spirits  of  all  who  should  be- 
lieve on  him.  lie  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  begin  this  work  of 
concentration,  by  introducing  himself  into  the  interiors  of  men.  To  the  Fatkr 
he  is  the  exterior  or  female  life,  but  to  man  he  is  the  interior  or  male  life 
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The  life  of  the  Father  is  the  only  spiritual  plenum ;  i.  e.,  he  only  is  filled 
-with  his  own  life.  In  him  alone,  the  interior  want  is  supplied  from  his  own 
resources.  The  Son  is  filled  with  the  fullness  of  the  Father,  interiorly,  and 
lie  seeks  in  man  exterior  envelopment.  And  so  in  the  whole  succession  of 
infoldings  from  the  father  outward,  eaeh  spirit  or  sphere  of  spirits  is  filled 
by  a  more  central  life,  and  enveloped  by  a  more  external  life  ;  i.  e.,  each  life 
is  female  to  the  life  in  advance  of  it  toward  the  centre,  and  male  to  the  life 
behind  it  toward  the  circumference. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  some  of  the  representations  which  the  New  Testament 

E'ves  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  believers.  *  As  the  living  Father 
ith  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  him,  so  he  that  eatethme  shall  live  by  me.'  Jno. 
6:  57.  *  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead/  &c.  Rom.  8:  10.  *  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  shall  I  then  take  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God  forbid ! 
What !  know  ye  not  that  he  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  ?  for  two, 
8aith  he,  shall  be  one  flesh.  But  he  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.' 
1  Cor.  6:  15 — 17.  4  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.' 
1  Cor.  12:  27.     '  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 

2ou,  except  ye  be  reprobates  V  2  Cor.  13:  5.  *  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
veth  in  me.'  Gal.  2:  20.  i  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ; 
that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.'  Eph.  3: 17, 19.  4  We  are 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  two 
shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  church.'  Eph.  5:  30 — 32.  i  The  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from 
ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints :  to  whom 
God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among 
the  Gentiles ;  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.'  Col.  1:  26,  27. 

It  is  observable  that  Paul  has  two  favorite  symbols  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  believers.  He  represents  the  church  on  the  one  hand  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  other  as  his  hide.  In  the  first  case  the  idea  is,  that  Christ 
is  in  the  church  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body ;  and  in  the  second  case  the  same 
idea  is  preserved  by  representing  the  wife  as  the  complement  of  the  husband 
— bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  fle^h, — according  to  the  saying,  4  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.'  And  since  the  man  is  really  within  the  woman,  in 
the  true  spiritual  union  of  the  sexes,  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  representations  are  substantially  identical,  while  the  marriage 
symbol  has  this  advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  sets  forth  the  union  of  distinct 
persons,  which  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  does  not.  Indeed  on  this  account 
the  marriage  relation,  as  it  is  partially  expressed  in  externals,  and  as  it  exists 
fully  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  is  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  and  the  church,  than  any  other.  In 
common  thought,  eating,  drinking,  and  immersion,  (which  are  among  the  New 
Testament  illustrations  of  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ,)  only  conjoin  a 
person  to  a  thing — life  to  matter.  But  marriage  conjoins  two  persons — life 
to  life  ;  and  that  is  the  form  of  conjunction  which  exists  in  all  the  central  unities. 
We  have,  then,  an  idea  of  the  two  primary  combinations  of  life — the  unity 
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of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  with  the  church.  It  remain!  w 
complete  the  view,  by  looking  at  the  unity  of  believers  with  each  other.  Tto 
prayer — *  that  they  all  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one'-^implies  on  the  om 
hand  that  men  in  the  carnal  state  are  separate  and  isolated  in  spirit,  and  « 
the  other,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  enter  into  that  perfect  unity  with 
eacli  other  which  exists  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  safe  to  conceive  of  all  the 
friendship  and  fellowship  which  is  known  in  the  world  of  selfishness,  as  mere 
lateral,  superficial  contact.  Where  there  is  sin,  there  is  necessarily  a  cold, 
dark  reserve  around  the  centre  of  life,  which  makes  perfect  entrance  and  in- 
folding impossible.  We  have  fellowship  or  absolute  community  [fo?i«</Wi<i] 
with  each  other,  only  when  4  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is  in  the  light ;'  aw 
we  thus  walk  in  tho  light  only  when  ( the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.'  See  1  John  1:  7.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  unity  which  we  have  defined  should  take  place  any  farther 
than  there  is  a  perfect  willingness  in  individuals  to  sacrifice  self-conceit,  and 
full  into  the  order  of  combination  which  the  intrinsic  spiritual  value  and  ca- 
pacity of  each  appoints.  A  series  of  boxes  may  be  placed  together  laterally 
without  settling  the  question  of  precedence.  But  if  they  arc  to  be  reduced 
to  unity  by  being  placed  within  each  other,  the  order  of  their  capacities  must 
be  ascertained.  The  inveterate  hankering  of  the  uncircumcised  heart  for 
precedence  or  equality  may  be  consistent  with  the  superficial  combinations  of 
this  world,  but  not  with  the  unity  of  heaven.  Before  that  can  be  attained 
every  spirit  must  rejoice  to  be  not  only  male  to  a  sphere  without,  but  female 
to  a  sphere  within.  In  the  whole  succession  of  spirits  the  '  weaker  vessels' 
must  consent  to  be  filled  by  the  stronger. 

We  will  not  undertake  here  to  bring  to  view  the  whole  code  of  laws  which 
must  determine  the  combinations  of  individual  spirits,  but  we  will  glance  at  two 
or  three  of  the  more  comprehensive  principles  of  heavenly  order.  1.  The  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  creates  a  dualty  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer 
life.  As  the  Father  is  the  inner  fullness  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is  the  inner 
fullness  of  the  universal  sphere  of  the  redeemed,  so  man  is  the  inner  fullness 
of  woman.  This  is  said,  not  of  the  relations  of  individual  men  and  women, 
but  of  the  relation  of  the  whole  man-spirit  to  the  whole  woman-spirit.  2.  The 
division  of  the  church  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  dispensations,  creates  an- 
other great  dualty.  The  *  church  of  the  first-born'  will  be  the  husband  or 
interior  sphere  of  the  church  of  the  second  resurrection.  3.  The  same  dual 
relation  will  exist  between  each  spiritual  laborer  and  that  branch  of  the  church 
which  he  has  won  to  Christ.  These  may  serve  as  examples  of  an  infinite  se- 
ries and  variety  of  combinations,  by  which  believers  will  be  compacted  and 
1  knit  together. 

The  end  will  be,  infinite  rcpeatings  and  variations  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Father  and  tho  Son;  and  God  and  man,  male  and  female, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  great  and  small,  will  be  one.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
Condensation  <\f  Life. 

The  generic  effect  of  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed,  will  be  to  increase 
the  power  of  life  in  the  whole  body  of  believers,  and  in  individuals.  The 
advantages  of  compact  external  organisation  in  the  various  physical  enterprise* 
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of  commerce,  war,  &c,  are  well  known.  Bat  the  world  knows  little  of  the 
energy  which  mil  result  from  the  organization  of  spirits.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  Father  and  the  Son,  man  and  woman,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  be- 
come one  by  successive  infoldings,  the  entire  power  and  wisdom  of  the  God- 
head will  be  freely  developed  in  every  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  groat  unit. 
Spiritual  power  applied  by  external  baptism,  and  working  from  the  circum- 
ference toward  the  centre,  (which  must  be  its  form  of  action  while  intercourse 
is  lateral,)  can  produce  but  small  results,  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
to  be  expected  when  life  shall  act  in  life,  when  God  shall  become  in  very 
deed  the  soul  of  the  church,  and  shall  distribute  his  energies  from  the  centre  ,/ 
outward,  as  the  heart  sends  its  power  into  all  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

In  the  next  place,  the  condensation  of  life  wliich  we  have  defined,  will  effect 
ft  transfer  and  distribution  of  all  that  is  good  in  human  nature,  which  will 
make  the  gains  of  all  past  generations  and  the  stores  of  the  invisible  church 
Available  to  believers  in  this  world.  It  is  evident,  from  the  New  Testament 
representations  of  the  atonement,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Godhead 
could  not  take  effect  on  human  nature  in  the  measure  necessary  to  salvation, 
without  assuming  a  human  organization,  as  its  conductor.  The  advantage 
which  was  gained  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  increases  as  his  spiritual 
body  increases  by  the  addition  of  perfected  human  nature  in  the  persons  of 
his  followers.  In  order  therefore  that  we  may  estimate  the  energy  of  salva- 
tion which  will  manifest  itself  in  this  world  when  the  visible  and  invisible 
churches  shall  be  condensed  into  one,  we  must  consider  how  many  regenera- 
ted human  members  Christ's  body  gained  at  the  first  resurrection,  and  what 
amount  of  improvement  has  gone  forward  in  that  body  during  the  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  their  glory.  All  that  is  gained  at  the  centre,  is  gained  for 
the  whole  sphere  of  concentric  spirits.  When  the  church  of  the  first-born 
shall  become  the  inner  life  of  a  church  in  this  world,  the  visible  advancement 
of  human  nature  will  take  a  stride  of  eighteen  centuries  in  a  single  generation. 

The  physiologists  tell  us  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  is  the 
key  to  all  the  problems  of  human  degeneracy  and  human  improvement.  They 
say  that  we  of  the  present  generation  are  the  heirs  of  a  bad  organization,  and 
cannot  expect  for  ourselves  any  great  ameliorations  of  character  and  condition. 
Their  hope  is,  that  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  by  a  wise  attention  to  the 
laws  of  propagation,  a  generation  of  men  will  be  produced  whose  organizations 
will  be  adapted  to  millennial  perfection.  These  are  doubtless  sober  deduc- 
tions from  the  facts  which  present  themselves  to  scientific  men,  and  would  be 
sound  doctrines  if  those  facts  were  all  the  premises  which  belong  to  the  case. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  mightier  power  than  that  of  natural  propagation, 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  human  nature.  The  deeper  philosophy 
of  the  Bible  bids  us  look  to  regeneration  more  than  to  generation,  for  the  acU 
vancement  of  the  race.  The  spiritual  transmission  of  qualities  which  will 
result  from  the  condensation  of  hfe,  will  modify  human  character,  and  human 
organization  too,  (for  life  determines  the  character  of  its  envelope,)  more 
effectually  than  hereditary  transmission  can  do ;  and  the  process,  instead  of 
occupying  centuries,  and  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  a  series  of  faithless 
generations,  will  advance  to  its  consummation  as  rapidly  as  men  can  be  brought    ' 
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by  the  attractions  of  the  true  gospel  to  surrender  their  spirits  to  God  and  mergi 
themselves  in  the  central  sphere  of  perfected  human  life  which  already  envi 
ops  Christ.  Here  is  a  short  way  to  all  the  results  which  the  physiologist 
anticipate  from  their  chimerical  schemes  of  scientific  marriages,  and  disinter- 
ested painstaking  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  God  has  in  store  lor 
us  the  concentrated  results,  not  only  of  what  he  accomplished  by  natural  prop- 
agation in  the  ages  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  of  all  that  he  has  accom- 
plished by  spiritual  propagation,  in  the  invisible  world,  since  his  kingdom  tf 
righteousness  began.  Who  can  estimate  the  treasures  of  life,  love,  wisdom, 
virtue,  civilization,  refinement,  and  social  perfection,  which  have  been  ace* 
niulating  for  ages  in  the  heavenly  phalanx  gathered  and  organized  by  Christ! 
And  who  can  conceive  of  the  glory  which  will  burst  upon  this  world  when 
those  treasures  shall  be  given  to  it — as  they  will  be,  when  the  visible  church 
shall  yield  itself  as  a  bride  to  the  invisible  ? 

We  may  consider,  further,  the  more  specific  results  of  the  condensation  tf 
life,  in  perfecting  individual  character.  Christ's  prayer  that  his  followed 
might  '  all  be  made  perfect  in  one,'  points  evidently  to  the  principle  which 
Paul  so  frequently  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  human 
form,  viz.,  that  individuals  are  not  made  for  perfection  by  themselves,  uA 
can  be  perfected  only  by  a  combination  with  each  other,  like  that  which  exists 
between  the  different  members  of  the  body.  An  eye  or  an  arm  or  a  foot  by 
itself  is  a  monstrosity.  An  entire  set  of  these  and  other  organs,  with  diverse 
characteristics  and  offices,  is  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  body.  So  men  and 
women,  in  the  isolated  state,  are  not  capable  of  perfection*  The  characters 
and  adaptations  of  individuals  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  members  of  the 
body.  By  nature,  one  man  is  like  the  eye,  keen  in  discernment ;  another, 
like  the  hand,  strong  in  action ;  one  is  impetuous,  another  prudent ;  one  is 
bold,  another  gentle.  The  good  elements  of  life  are  distributed  to  the  two 
sexes  in  such  a  manner  that  man  by  himself  is  deficient  in  those  beautiful 
affections  which  abound  in  woman,  and  woman  by  herself  lacks  the  strength 
of  heart  and  head  which  belongs  to  man.  The  condensation  of  any  two  char- 
acters into  one,  would  improve  both ;  and  the  more  diverse  the  two  might  be, 
the  greater  would  be  the  improvement.  A  great  part  of  the  immorality  of 
the  world  is  only  the  result  and  index  of  isolation.  Peculiarities  in  individ- 
uals, which  in  combination  with  the  counter  peculiarities  ot  others  would  be 
wholesome  and  beautiful,  acting  by  thp^Rftlvpji3  n™  ^d^nus  and  mischjfiioaft. 
By  the  unity  of  life  to  which  Christ  calls  believers,  the  good  elements  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  characters  will  be  condensed  into  one,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  compound  will  be  transfused  through  every  individual.  It  is 
easy  to  Bee  that  the  operation  will  develope  magnificent  treasures  of  right- 
eousness and  beauty. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  will  grow  and  ripen,  when 
the  life  and  love  of  God  and  of  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  shall  be  con* 
centrated  in  one  glowing  sphere,  will  be  as  different  from  that  of  the  present 
order  of  things  as  summer  is  from  winter,  or  as  the  years  of  Palestine  are 
from  those  of  Greenland.  '  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.' 
Education,  in  its  highest  and  most  valuable  form,  will  be  a  natural  growth. 
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*As  plants,  which  in  northern  regions  require  hotbeds  and  tedious  cultivation, 
■under  the  sun  of  the  tropics  grow  spontaneously,  so  intellectual,  moral  and 
^physical  life,  under  the  sunshine  of  divine  and  human  love,  will  spring  up 
frwith  a  rapidity,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  an  abundance,  which  will  put  to 
i Aame  the  tillage  of  all  our  present  schools  for  mind  and  body. 
f  There  is  a  close  affinity,  if  not  an  identity,  between  life  and  heat,  and  be- 
tween death  and  cold.  The  same  effects  can  be  produced  upon  the  body  by 
!  Spiritual  elements  acting  from  within,  and  by  physical  elements  acting  from 
without.  For  instance,  fear  makes  the  body  tremble,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  cold.     Physical  warmth  is  caused  by  warm  affections,  as  really 

it  is  by  fire  or  sunshine.  It  is  as  if  the  life  of  the  body  had  two  surfaces 
inner  and  an  outer — one  of  them  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  spiritual 
dements,  and  the  other  to  those  of  physical  elements,  and  both,  when  affected, 
acting  upon  the  body  in  the  same  manner.  The  bread  of  this  world  infuses 
fife  through  the  outer  surface,  and  the  bread  of  heaven  infuses  life  through 
the  inner  surface.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  satisfaction  and  strength.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  condensation  of  life  will  be,  the  bringing  of  these  princi- 
ples into  the  field  against  the  powers  of  disease  and  death.  When  life  shall 
accumulate  in  unity,  by  the  centripetal  force  of  love,  till  all  hearts  shall  radiate 
and  receive  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  joy,  it  is  not  unphilosopical  to  believe  that 
the  substantial  physical  results  (at  least  so  far  as  health  is  concerned)  of  an 
actual  amelioration  of  climate,  will  be  obtained.  Though  the  outer  surface 
of  life  may  be  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  North,  yet  if  the  inner  surface  dwells 
in  the  warm  regions  of  love,  as  it  will  when  all  shall  be  one,  the  body  will  have 
many  of  the  benefits  of  a  genial  climate ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  action  of 
the  inner  surface  prevails  over  that  of  the  outer,  health  will  become  indepen- 
dent of  the  external  elements,  and  death  at  last  will  lose  his  prey. 

We  have  before  us  a  sketch  of  the  great  miracle  of  unity  for  which 
Christ  offered  his  prayer  and  his  life,  and  by  means  of  which  he  proposed 
and  still  proposes  to  convince  the  world  that  God  sent  him  on  his  mission  of 
love.  Who  will  not  heartily  join  in  his  prayer,  and  offer  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  its  fulfilment  ? 
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§  73.    PRINCIPALITIES  AND  POWERS. 

The  governments  that  rule  over  the  world  by  law  and  sword,  are  oljefi 
of  much  attention  and  interest  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  well  thev  my 
be  :  for  they  have  a  mighty  agency  in  shaping  the  character  and  workne 
out  the  destinies  of  their  subjects.  But,  after  all,  viewed  in  the  light  i\ 
spiritual  philosophy,  they  are  but  inferior  principalities — visible  vehicle*  id 
instruments  of  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world.  Believers  in  animal  na§ 
netism  may  surmise,  and  believers  in  the  Bible  may  be  sure,  that  there  ir 
1  thrones  and  dominions'  over  us,  as  much  greater  in  dignity  than  the  dyn» 
ties  of  the  external  world,  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  body.  *  We  *r» 
tie  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  poweH, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickednw 
in  heavenly  places'*  Eph.  6:  11.  And  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
we  wrestle  not  in  the  strength  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  ot  principalities,  of 
powers,  of  the  rulers  of  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  of  spiritual  righUomk 
ness  in  heavenly  places. 

Ascending,  with  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible 
sphere,  wo  find  tivo  great  spiritual  empires,  distinct  and  antagonistic,  yeJ 
ruling  together,  one  above  the  other,  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  Satan  was  the  '  prince  of  this  world,' 
and  could  boast  that  all  power  on  earth  was  delivered  to  him.  Luke  4:  6. 
He  was  the  strong  man  armed  who  kept  the  palace  of  the  world,  and  hii 
goods  were  in  peace.  Luke  11:  14.  But  a  stronger  than  he  came  upon  him 
and  bound  him.  When  Christ  triumphed  over  death  and  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  became  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.  Col.  2:  10.  To  Km 
was  given  the  dominion  which  the  devil  had  before  claimed  and  exercised— 
he  became  *  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  Nevertheless  the  new  sove- 
reign did  not  immediately  abolish  the  principalities  which  Satan  had  estab- 
lished, and  banish  his  subject-spirits  from  the  world.  He  only  commencti 
that  administration  which  is  to  terminate  in  *  putting  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.'  1  Cor.  15:  24.  He  proved  his  actual  sovereignty, 
first,  at  his  second  coming,  by  annihilating  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  the  ascendant  spiritual  dynasty ;  and  afterwards,  by  establishing  the 
religion  which  bore  his  name  and  kept  his  records,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  had  been  the  head  of  the  political  and  heathen  world.  But 
Satan  was  not  immediately  sent  to  his  final  doom — the  lake  of  fire.  .  Though 
he  was  dethroned  and  driven  into  the  *  abyss'  to  remain  a  thousand  yeara, 
yet  he  found  means  to  install  i  the  beast'  as  his  successor  and  vicegerent; 
(Rev.  13:  2  ;)  and  to  this  day, — though  Christ,  with  the  army  of  the  prim- 
itive saints  and  the  loyal  angels,  reigns  over  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
dashing  them  in  pieces  at  his  pleasure,  and  guiding  all  the  elements  of  the 
world  to  the  issue  of  the  final  judgment, — yet  at  the  same  time,  below  him, 

*  The  word  here  rendered  in  our  common  version  •  high  places,'  is  the  same  as  thai 
translated  'heavenly  places,'  in  Eph.  1:  3,  and  2:  6. 
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md  in  more  immediate  contact  with  mankind,  an  invisible  kingdom  of  evil 
demons,  with  Satan  (now  loosed  again)  at  its  head,  covers  and  darkens  the 
(kce  of  the  whole  earth. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  these  two  kingdoms — the  good  and  the 

ftvil, — we  may  compare  the  world  to  a  city  surrounded  by  two  concentric 

^j.  armies,  the  inner  army  besieging  the  city,  and  the  outer  army  besieging  the 

~  inner.    The  city  is  rightfully  in  friendship  with  the  outer  army,  and  occasion- 

^  ally  communication  is  established  between  them.    But  while  the  siege  lasts, 

3tt«  inner  army  has  the  advantage  over  the  city.      Or,  since  the  force  by 

^~  %hich  the  invisible  kingdoms  rule,  is  spiritual,  we  may  take  an  illustration 

IZjfrom  Mesmerism.     Suppose  that  one  man  magnetizes  another  till  spiritual 

v  identity  is  established  between  them,  and  then  a  stronger  magnetizer  com- 

^  mences  operations  upon  both.    In  this  case  the  first  subject  would  receive 

.    the  fluid  from  both  magnetizers,  and  would  be  affected  by  the  will  and 

^.  thoughts  of  each  by  turns,  till  the  strongest  should  entirely  prevail.    So  Satan, 

~~  having  first  magnetized  the  whole  world,  was  overcome  in  the  spiritual  conflict 

*  of  the  cross,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  subject,  in  conjunction 

""  "with  the  world,  to  the  superior  magnetism  of  Christ.    The  operation  will  end 

in  the  separation  of  Satan  from  the  world,  his  destruction,  and  the  spiritual 

unity  of  God  and  man.    But  for  the  present,  the  magnetism  of  both  Christ 

and  Satan  are  at  work  upon  the  world,  producing  a  medley  of  incoherent  and 

conflicting  results. 

This  view  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  invisible  powers,  will  help 
spiritual  persons  to  understand  many  mysterious  phenomena  in  the  move- 
ments around  them  and  in  their  own  experience.  ^ 

The  manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  wisdom  which  are  found  in 
connection  with  false  and  wicked  systems  of  religion,  and  among  the  creden- 
tials of  deceivers  and  hypocrites,  will  not  be  wondered  at  or  feared  by  those 
who  know  that  the  hosts  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  still  occupy  regions,  which, 
with  reference  to  our  position,  are  properly  called  '  heavenly  places  ;'  and 
thus  are  able  to  pour  forth  transcendental  influences  on  those  who  are  in  af- 
finity with  them,  in  this  world.  The  pretences  of  false  spiritualists  to  miracles 
and  inspirations,  need  not  be  denied  and  derided.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
such  manifestations,  the  believer  who  has  learned  that  his  warfare  is  '  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,'  may  boldly  resist  them,  as  emanations,  not  from  the 
upper  sanctuary,  but  from  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the  lower  heavens. 

Again,  when  the  believer  first  opens  his  heart  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  is 
conscious  of  the  blessed  influences  of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  he  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  day  of  glory  which 
has  dawned  upon  him  will  never  be  sullied  by  a  cloud.  Whereas  the  truth 
is,  by  emerging  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  he  is  placed  in  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  powers  of  darkness  than  he  was  before.  He  has 
entered  into  private  communication  with  the  outer  army,  and  according  to 
the  instructions  given  him,  he  has  passed  out  of  the  city  and  is  on  his  way  to 
his  friends.  He  may  rejoice  that  he  is  called  to  the  escape,  but  he  will  find 
ere  long  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enemies'  camp  lies  between  him  and 
the  end  of  his  journey.    The  same  spiritual  change  which  has  made  him 
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sensitive  to  the  magnetism  of  Christ,  has  also  bared  the  fibres  of  his  8 
the  magnetism  of  Satan.  All  our  experience  and  observation  bids  us 
those  who  are  entering  upon  a  spiritual  life,  to  expect  suffering  as  ^ 

But  there  is  abundant  encouragement,  as  well  as  warning,  in  the 
we  have  presented.  When  spiritual  suffering  comes,  inexperienced  be! 
are  prone  to  suspect  themselves  of  sin,  and  to  admit  a  spirit  of  self-accu; 
But  let  them  learn  that  by  the  very  nature  of  their  condition  they  a 
posed  to  malignant,  as  well  as  benign  influences,  and  they  will  impul 
darkening  of  their  spirits  not  to  the  displeasure  of  God  or  to  their  sin 
to  the  magnetism  of  that  evil  one  who  poured  an  agony  on  the  pure  i 
Christ.  Much  of  the  spiritual  tribulation  for  which  conscientious  p 
are  ever  ready  to  blame  themselves,  is  unquestionably  the  effect  of 
as  far  above  their  control,  as  the  clouds  which  darken  a  summer's  < 
A  child  may  cry  when  the  heavens  are  overcast,  and  the  chill  of  the  c 
storm  is  felt ;  but  a  wise  man  will  button  his  coat  and  wait  patiently  t 
cloud  is  past,  not  blaming  himself,  nor  doubting  that  the  blue  heavei 
still  above  him,  and  that  fair  weather  will  come  again. 

Spiritual  believers  are  often  conscious  of  astonishing  changes  of  feeli; 
which  they  can  assign  no  cause.  To-day  every  thing  seems  green  and 
ful ;  the  universe  smiles  upon  them,  and  they  sit  with  Christ  in  heaven 
ces.'  To-morrow  they  are  cast  down,  and  see  nothing  but  evil  withi 
without.  They  have  not  varied  their  course  of  life  at  all,  and  the  c 
seems  unaccountable.  But  let  them  consider  their  relations  to  the  goc 
evil  kingdoms  which  are  in  conflict  over  them,  and  the  mystery  will  v 
To-day  the  upper  magnetism  prevails,  and  they  rejoice :  to-morrow  the 
magnetism  prevails,  and  thev  are  sad.  The  change  is  not  in  them,  but 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  is  upon  them.  Let  them  learn  to  hold  on 
way  through  such  changes,  with  unwavering  faith  and  patience,  and  w 
wondering. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  believer's  life  to  break  through  and  overcoi 
principalities  of  the  lower  kingdom,  and  effect  a  permanent  and  p 
junction  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  the  c  good  fight' — the 
of  faith.'  The  conditions  of  it  should  be  well  understood ;  and,  first 
that  condition  which  most  directly  results  from  the  facts  which  we  hai 
ted,  viz.,  that  the  issues  of  the  good  fight  are  not  dependent  on  1 
strength  and  skill.  Individual  conflicts  are  parts  of  the  one  great  bat 
tween  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell.  Every  believer,  however  he  mi 
late  himself  in  his  own  imagination,  and  set  up  his  own  wisdom  and  will 
bulwarks  against  evil,  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  passive  battle-fi< 
which  the  invisible  hosts  contend.  As  the  combat  thickens,  he  may 
to  find  himself,  like  a  disputed  point  on  a  field  swept  by  charging  bat 
taken  and  retaken  many  times  over  by  opposing  forces.  ^But  God  i 
umph — good  will  finally  hold  possession  of  the  field.  Tins  is  the  be 
hope.  His  interest  in  the  conflict  is  not  a  matte*  oi  ^«e  individual  c 
but  a  public  interest.  God  and  the  armies  of  U^eav^Yvave  their  eye 
and  will  take  care  that  their  cause— the  cause*    ot  wwwA  £oo&— 
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defeated  in  him.  All  the  strength  of  the  Godhead  and  its  legions  shall 
concentrated  on  him,  if  necessary  to  his  security  and  triumph. 

'**'■'  Separated  as  we  are  from  the  upper  church,  by  interposing  hosts  of  evil, 
ire  must  nevertheless  conceive  of  ourselves  as  effectuallv  identified  with. that 

;:  church.  There  is  no  truth,  and  no  comfort,  in  the  notion  that  one  division 
'Of  the  church  of  Christ  is  exclusively  *  triumphant,'  and  the  other  merely 
€  militant.'  The  whole  army  of  believers,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is 
yet  *  militant,'  and  will  not  cease  to  be  till  every  part  of  it  is  'triumphant.* 
The  two  divisions  in  which  it  exists  for  the  present,  are  alike  interested  and 
active  in  the  war  with  evil,  and  operate  in  concert  against  the  forces  between 
them.  And  their  separation  enables  them  to  attack  at  once  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  They  are  externally  divided,  that  the  enemy 
may  place  himseif  between  them.  But  they  are  riveted  together  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  will  at  last  come  together  like  shear-blades,  and  cut  the  spirit  of  evil 
maunder. 


^^^/w^s/vMxv^^^ysAo* 


§  74.    OUR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

Protestants,  in  the  excess  of  their  aversion  to  the  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous practices  of  the  Romish  church,  have  certainly  abandoned  some  im- 
portant truths  which  that  church  really  derived  from  apostolic  tradition, 
though  it  has  perverted  and  disguised  them  till  they  seem  abominable  false- 
hoods. Among  the  truths  that  have  been  thus  abandoned,  we  reckon  the 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence  and  mediation  of  the  invisible  church,  on 
which  the  popish  practices  of  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the  worship  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  &c,  are  founded.  While  the  papist's  view  of  the  spiritual 
world  is  so  darkened  with  clouds  of  saints  that  he  sees  but  dimly  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  the  protestant's  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  narrowed 
by  his  jealousy  of  saint-worship,  that  he  sees  nothing  but  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  and  '  the  church  of  the  first-born'  is  to  him  as  a  nonentity.  The  true 
view  avoids  both  of  these  extremes. 

The  apostles,  prophets,  and  believers,  who  were  gathered  into  Christ  during 
the  period  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  certainly  still  in  exis- 
tence. This  no  one  doubts.  They  are  risen  from  the  dead,  and  glorified 
with  Christ.  This  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  Christ  came  the 
second  time  according  to  his  promise.  But  have  they  any  concern  with  this 
world  ?  Are  they  not  laid  away  in  some  secret  mansion  of  the  universe,  so 
distant  that  thev  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  or  we  with  them  ?  These  are 
questions  to  which  conscience  as  well  as  curiosity  demands  an  answer. 

The  fact  that  the  primitive  church  has  passed  through  death  into  the  invis- 
ible state,  does  not  prove  that  it  has  no  concern  with  this  world.  Christ  died, 
and  the  world  saw  him  no  more.  He  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  up  on 
high  and  took  his  seat  in  an  invisible  mansion.    Was  this  the  end  of  h:3  epera- 
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tions  in  this  world  ?    No ;  we  might  rather  say  it  was  only   the  beginning 
But  the  primitive  saints  followed  him  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  hw 
siiuv  been  with  him  in  the  world  of  spirits.     Why  then  should  they  not  &w 
in  his  continued  operations  on  this  world  ?  and  why  should  not  their  trans- 
tion  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  state  be  like  his,  the  beginning  instead  i 
the  end  of  their  highest  ministry  to  mankind  ?     Their  union  with  him  in  Mint 
is  certainly  not  less  intimate  since  their  departure,  than  it  was  while  they  *ea 
in  the  flesh.     Can  we  suppose  that  they  are  not  still  as  much  united  withhii 
in  ayency  as  they  were  in  the  apostolic  age  ?     They  were  then  called  *  Mi 
body^  member*  of  hi*  flesh  and  of  his  bones.9    They  are  still  his  body— stiB 
identified  with  him  as  the  members  arc  with  the  head.     Is  it  conceivable  thit 
the  head  should  be  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  while  the  body  and 
members  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?    They  who  speak  of  Christ  as  fc  the  greit 
Head  of  the  church,'  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  the  head,  first  of  all.  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  that  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  believers  in  whom  be 
was  first  revealed,  are  still  his  members,  and  still  to  be  recognized  and  hro- 
orcd  with  him  as  his  agents  of  salvation,  certainly  not  less  efficient  and  glorious 
now  than  they  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

We  have  very  clear  and  direct  testimony  in  scripture  to  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  saints,  at  their  transition  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  en- 
tered into  an  enlarged  sphere  of  co-agency  with  Christ.  In  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  (which  relates  directly  to  the  judgment  of  the  second  comiDg, 
see  Matt.  2."):  14,)  the  good  servants  who  had  been  faithful  over  a  few  things 
were  made  *  rulers  over  many  things,'  and  so  entered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.  He  that  had  gained  ten  pounds  was  made  ruler  over  ten  cities  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  master.  See  Luke  19:  17.  Now  the  kingdom  which  was 
given  to  Christ  at  his  resurrection,  and  which  he  began  to  administer  at  his 
Bccond  coining,  embraced  *  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.9  See  Matt.  28: 
18.  The  stations  which,  according  to  the  parable,  he  was  to  assign  to  to  his 
faithful  servants,  as  their  rewards  at  his  coming,  were  of  course  offices  in  that 
kingdom — i.  e.  offices  of  power  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  primitive  saints  in  the  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom  after 
the  second  advent,  is  clearly  predicted  and  promised  in  the  following  passages 
4 Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me 
in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  gh  ry, 
ye  al.-o  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  iudging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Isrc  lV 
Matt.  10:  28.  *  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appoint* 
ed  unto  me :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  at 
on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.9  Luke  22:  29,  80.  A  He 
that  ovcrcometh,  and  kcepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  pow- 
er over  the  rations :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels 
of  a  p'-ttcr  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers :  even  as  I  received  of  my  Father.1 
Rev.  2:  2G,  27.  *To  him  that  ovcrcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne.'  Rev.  8:  21.  The  fulfilment  of  these  promises  is  recorded  in  the 
aong  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders: — '  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  G  od  by  thy 
blood,  .  .  .  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God,  kings  and  priests;  and  we  shall 
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*  reign  osr  the  earth.'  Rev.  5:  10.  And  it  is  declared  in  a  subsequent  vis- 
i  ion  that  these  kings  and  priests  *  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
-■  years.'   Rev.  20:  4—6. 

i  It  is  evident  then  that  the  primitive  saints  have  something  to  do  with  us, 
=..  since  they  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God  over  the  earth.  But  have  we  any 
2  thing  to  do  with  them  If  Can  we  in  any  way  practically  recognize  them  as 
\\  our  kings  and  priests,  or  must  we  put  them  out  of  view,  and  so  merge  thein 
?  in  Christ  as  to  account  them  nonentities  in  his  kingdom.  We  ought  to  pon* 
:  der  this  question  without  any  of  the  prejudices  which  the  idolatries  of  popery 
:.  have  engendered  among  protestants.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Christ 
r,  will  not  bo  as  much  displeased  with  those  who  altogether  neglect  to  recognize 
!■  his  officers,  as  with  those  who  worship  them. 

-.  ^  But  are  they  in  any  way  accessible  to  us  ?  Certainly  they  are,  if  Christ 
:  is  accessible  ;  for  they  are  with  him — '  members  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.' 
i  If  we  can  have  intercourse  with  the  head,  why  not  with  the  body  ?  Precisely 
f  the  same  kind  of  unbelief  prevents  free  access  to  them  as  that  which  shuts 
Christ  out  of  the  world,  and  puts  God  far  away  into  the  heavens.  And  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  faith  as  that  which  opens  free  communication  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  will  also  give  access  to  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  primitive  church.  Like  Christ  they  are  spiritual  beings; 
like  him  they  are  reigning  on  the  earth  by  spiritual  influences ;  and  like  him 
they  may  be  seen,  received,  and  fellowshiped  by  spiritual  faith.  We  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Christ  or  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  otherwise  than  by  that 
faith  which  is  the  '  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;'  and  by  the  same  faith  we 
can  open  communication  with  the  kings  and  priests  whom  he  has  set  over  us* 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  that  we  may  have  access  to  God,  is,  to 
believe  that  4  he  w,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.f 
Then  we  4  feel  after  him'  with  our  hearts,  and  converse  with  him  through  his 
word.  So  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  that  we  may  have  fellowship 
with  the  primitive  church,  is  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real,  living  church,  and  is 
at  work  over  us  and  around  us.  Then  our  hearts  will  go  forth  to  it, — we 
shall  acquaint  ourselves  with  its  spiritual  history  and  position,  and  so  shall 
become  conscious  members  of  it  and  partakers  of  its  blessings.  If  there  is  a 
way  ibr  us  to  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  a  sense  that  is  valuable  and  substantial, 
then  there  is  a  way  for  us  to  join  the  primitive  church  in  a  sense  that  is 
equally  valuable  and  substantial. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  worship  the  invisible  saints,  in  order 
that  we  may  enter  into  their  fellowship.  They  have  no  disposition  to  inter- 
cept any  portion  of  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High,  as  we  are 
assured  by  such  facts  as  that  recorded  in  Rev.  22:  8,  9.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  impropriety  in  our  soliciting  their  intercessions,  than  there  is 
in  our  asking  a  visible  friend  to  intercede  for  us.  If  a  man  may  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church  on  earth  to  pray  for  him,  there  is  certainly  nothing  to 
forbid  his  calling  for  the  elders  of  the  church  in  heaven  to  do  the  same.  The 
Rom  tn  Catholics  might  well  maintain  their  ground  against  the  protestants, 
if  they  went  no  further  than  this.  As  members  of  Christ,  the  primitive 
church  are  in  some  sense  '  priests,'  and  unquestionably  take  part  in  his  medi* 
atorial  office  between  God  and  the  world. 
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The  relation  which  ought  to  be  established  between  the  believer  on  eank 
and  the  invisible  church,  is  simply,  that  which  he  might  properly  enter  mi* 
with  :i  visible  Christian  church.  Suppose  the  apostolic  church  were  no*« 
canli.  A  man  might  certainlv  loin  ic  without  worshipiui:  its  saims.  lit 
illicit  commune  with  them,  and  join  their  worship  of  the  Father,  lie  migjit 
receive  thrir  instructions,  so  far  asthevwere  wiser  than  he.  lie  mi^ht  «l» 
ink  himself  to  their  pastorship,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  an 
overseers.  All  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  his  allegiance  to  G<d, 
and  in  fact  favorable  and  necessary  to  its  fruitfulncss.  SSo  our  spirits  may 
join  the  church  of  the  first-born,  we  may  commune  and  worship  with  them, 
we  may  learn  from  them  and  submit  to  them,  without  turning  awav  from 
God. 

Tiie  invisible  primitive  church  is,  in  reality,  what  the  Roman  church  false- 
ly pretends  to  be. — the  holy,  apostolic,  catholic,  mother-church.  The  true 
church  of  God  in  the  Christian  dispensation  is  not,  like  the  old  Jewish  church, 
changeable  and  transmissive.  The  priests  under  the  law  were  many,  i  because 
thev   were   not  suffered   to  continue  bv  reason  of  death.'     But  Christ  has 

■ 

briil  red  over  the  chasm  which  death  makes  between  this  world  and  heaven. 
4  This  man,  because  he  eontinueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood/ 
Ileb.  7:  -->,  24.  But  he  does  not  continue  ever  ■//*  this  world.  He  died 
and  passed  into  the  invisible  world.  Why  did  he  not  give  his  place  and  au- 
thoriry  to  a  successor,  if  the  Jewish  and  popish  principle  of  a  transmissive 
priesthood  was  to  have  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation  ?  His  priesthood 
is  unchangeable,  because,  though  he  died,  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  still 
lives  with  entire  ability  to  wield  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  For  the 
very  same  reason  the  priesthood  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  is  unchangeable. 
They  are  risen  with  him,  and  still  live,  fully  competent  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  his  kingdom.  The  pope  says  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
Whv  d«>es  he  not  go  for  the  whole,  and  say  that  he  is  the  successor  of  Christ  J 
He  might  just  as  well  claim  Christ's  throne,  as  Peter's  bishopric.  As  cer- 
tainly as  Christ  is  still  the  chief  corner  stone  of  the  church,  so  certainly  Pe- 
ter  is  still  its  '  rock,'  and  the  aj>ostlesand  prophets  are  its  foundations.  The 
Christian  church  is  a  unit,  that  has  never  changed  (except  as  it  has  been 
enlarged  by  accretion)  since  Christ  gathered  it  and  appointed  its  officers 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  not  left  its  place  to  a  successor,  because, 
lik  •  iN  i  Lead,  it  'continued!  ever.'  Any  gathering  of  religionists,  other  than 
Christ,  the  apostles,  prophets  and  primitive  believers,  that  calls  itself  the 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  mother-church,  and  claims  honor  and  authority  cor- 
responding to  its  title,  is  an  impostor  as  vile  as  one  who  should  forge  a  will, 
affix  to  it  his  father's  signature,  put  it  in  probate,  and  claim  possession  of  his 
patrimony  before  his  father's  death. 

rapists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  salvation,  or  at  most,  nothing  but  the  'uncov- 
cnanted  mercies  of  God,'  out  of  the  pale  of  the  holy  Catholic  church.  This, 
though  it  is  false  as  applied  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  is  in  an  important  sense 
true  as  applied  to  '  the  church  of  the  first-born.'  Christ  gave  the  h  power  of 
the  keys'  to  his  apostles  and  the  church  first  gathered.  John  20:  28,  Matt 
18:  18.    But  they  never  gave  them  to  any  successors.     They  have  them 
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-  still.    The  promise  which  was  given  them  that  they  should  remit  and  retain 
'  -  sins,  and  bind  and  loose  for  heaven,  is  to  be  referred  to  their  *  unchangeable 

-  priesthood,'  and  not  merely  to  their  visible  ministry.     They  have  been  far 
^  better  qualified  for  the  tremendous  function  of  deciding  the  destinies  of  men, 

-  since  they  ascended  their  thrones  in  the  everlasting  kingdom,  than  they  were 
=:  in  the  days  of  their  flesh.     After  eighteen  hundred  years  of  sinless  experi- 

'.  ence,  they  are  certainly  far  safer  depositaries  of  the  keys  of  heaven  than  the 
:r  transient  priests  of  popery.  In  their  invisible  ministry  they  are  commissioned 
r  to  judge  men,  and  even  angels.  1  Cor.  6:  2,  3.  They  arc  our  judges ;  and 
l  we  shall  all  find  at  last  that  there  is  no  entrance  into  the  holy  city  but  through 
r  the  twelve  apostolic  gates — that  what  popery  falsely  claims,   the  primitive 

church  actually  possesses,  viz.  the  power  of  salvation  and  damnation. 
*  These  are  the  views  which  are  destined  in  due  time  to  settle  the  world-wide 
controversies  about ;  apostolic  succession.'  The  grand  question,  on  which  all 
:  Christendom  is  disputing — viz.,  Which  is  the  true  church? — will  at  last  be  an- 
swered to  the  consciences  of  all  honest  believers,  without  their  being  required 
to  grope  under  ground  all  the  way  back  to  the  apostolic  age  after  the  creden- 
tials of  Christ's  ministers.  Instead  of  seeking  connection  with  the  primitive 
church  by  the  subterranean  process,  we  shall  find  that  church,  after  its  invis- 
ible flight  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  soaring  over  us  and  descending  upon  us, 
living,  organized,  and  accessible.  Popery  will  have  for  its  competitor  none 
of  the  'potsherds  of  the  earth'  with  which  it  has  heretofore  striven,  but,  that 
very  church  from  which  it  pretends  to  derive  its  authority — the  body-guard 
of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  turn  the  hearts  of  believers 
from  the  visible  to  the  spiritual  world.  Christ  left  his  disciples  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  heaven,  that  he  might  give  an  upward,  instead  of 
a  horizontal,  direction  to  their  spiritual  affections.  In  like  manner  he  has  pro- 
vided for  Christendom  a  church  high  above  the  level  on  which  all  the  visible 
sects  stand,  the  attraction  of  which  will  draw  faith  upward  toward  the  unseen 
world,  and  toward  God.  The  be3t  cravings  of  all  true  hearts  for  church-fellow- 
ship, and  church-privileges,  will  ultimately  be  turned  toward  the  invisible 
centre  of  Christianity,  where  Christ  himself  and  his  glorious  kings  and  priests 
occupy  the  stations  which  popes  and  cardinals  and  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  arrogate  to  themselves  in  the  counterfeit  hierarchies  of  this  world. 
Those  cravings  will  then  be  satisfied,  and  never  till  then. 

As  the  invisible  church  extends  itself  into  this  world  by  attaching  to  itself 
individual  believers,  subordinate  visible  churches  may  be  formed.  But  they  will 
not  be  representative,  *  vicegerent'  churches.  They  will  not  claim  possession 
of  the  world  by  virtue  of  a  traditionary  will,  and  under  the  pretence  that  the 
primitive  church  is  dead.  They  will  be  branches,  not  whole  trees  by  them- 
selves ;  and  as  fast  as  their  affiliation  to  the  parent  stock  proceeds,  the  par- 
tition between  heaven  and  earth  will  be  broken  down — the  distinction  between 
the  '  church  militant'  and  the  *  church  triumphant'  will  be  repudiated.  But 
whether  these  visible  branches  exist  or  not,  whoever  wishes  to  join  the  true 
church,  must  first  of  all  seek  fellowship  with  the  central  organization ;  and  he 
need  not  regard  his  fellowship  with  any  visible  organization  as  a  matter  of  life 
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and  death.  When  the  idea  that  the  original  apostolic  church  is  jet  aiire  I  i 
and  present  to  the  world,  overshadowing  all  thing*,  and  vested  with  sujreml  f 
judicial  authority,  shall  swell  to  its  proper  dimensions  in  the  minds  of  believes.  I  \ 
(as  it  will,  when  they  become  truly  spiritual, )  the  pretensions  of  all  via:*  I  I 
sects  that  claim  the  kevs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  bv  virtue  of  *  ai»stc-iia  I  ( 
succession.'  or  in  anv  other  wav,  will  sink  into  insignificance.  Every  enl  i 
will  turn  from  the  body  to  the  soul  of  Christianity.  I  1 

Papists  and  others  insist  that  an  outward,  visiMe  church-organization  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  salvation,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  whici 
made  the  incarnation  of  Christ  necessary,  i.  c.,  because  men  must  be  arm 
to  God  through  human  sympathies  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  divine  nature 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  world,  must  be  clothed  in  human  nature. 
This  is  the  strong  point  of  Brownson's  argument  for  the  Catholic  church. 
He  maintains  that  if  there  is  no  true  church  on  earth,  then  the  line  otV'ifr 
muni  cation  with  the  Godhead  is  broken,  and  we  must  wait  for  a  new  recon- 
dilation.  To  ihis  we  reply,  there  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  visible  element 
in  human  nature,  and  communication  with  the  Godhead  is  opened  throv.:i 
spiritual  symnathies,  rather  than  through  visible  acts  and  organizations.  But 
so  far  as  spiritual  sympathies  are  concerned,  we  are  in  as  good  position  for 
entering  into  fellowship  with  the  invisible  primitive  church,  as  "we  are  f«r 
entering  into  fellowship  with  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  latter,  as  veil 
as  the  former,  are  invisible  to  all  except  the  few  who  can  travel  to  Rome  :  and 
the  former  certainly  have  more  spiritual  power,  and  extension  of  spiritual 
presence  than  the  latter.  The  union  of  God  with  human  nature  is  not  proved 
to  be  bmken  by  the  fact  that  no  visible  conductor  exists.  What  visible  corr 
ductor  was  concerned  in  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost: 
v  Vist  was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  disciples,  before  that  event,  l^.d  not  re- 
ceived the  power  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  divine  nature  descended 
upon  them,  wot  through  the  bodily  presence  'Christ. but  through  his  h\\i*$k 
human  nature.  So  all  the  riches  of  the  Gudhcad  may  col,  j  to  us  throiii'h 
the  human  nature  of  the  first-born  church,  though  it  is  with  Christ  in  the 
heavens.  The  disciples  had  received  the  external  w  *rd  of  Christ  before  their 
baptism,  and  thereby  were  in  initial  communication  with  him.  So  v\-  have 
received  the  external  word  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  through  the  BiiJe.aiM 
thereby  are  in  initial  communication  with  them.  Not  a  link  of  tVe  original 
chain  is  wanting.  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  man  is  to  be  drawn  into 
unity  with  God,  the  first  step  of  the  process  mast  be  to  turn  his  face  from  the 
visible  to  the  spiritual  world — to  give  his  faith  an  ascending  direction.  By 
the  horizontal  faith  which  a  visible  church  evokes,  he  can  make  no  approach 

to  (rod. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  agency  of  human  sympathies  in  the 
machinery  of  salvation.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  destroyed,  or  its  efficiency  as  a  conductor  of  the  divine  nature  frus- 
trated, because  he  has  passed  into  the  heavens.  And  no  more  can  we  admit 
that  the  apostolic  church  is  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  spiritual 
mother,  because  it  is  invisible.  We  discern  in  that  church,  unseen  as  it  is 
a  vast  accumulation  of  perfected  human  sympathies,  which,  when  faith  shall 
admit  them  to  action  in  this  world,  will  produce  effects  which  will  amaze  the 
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most  hopeful  expectants  of  the  day  of  redemption.  God  is  manifest  in  the 
flesh  at  the  present  time,  on  a  scale  of  which  few  have  any  conception.  Most 
persons  are  gazing  into  the  heavens  through  a  very  narrow  tube.  They  see 
but  one  6  bright  particular  star,'  while  the  whole  firmament  is  studded  with 
constellations.  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  person  is  regarded  as  the  only  incar- 
nation of  God ;  whereas  he  is  but  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  body  which 
includes  the  persons  of  all  the  primitive  believers ;  and  in  that  whole  body 
dwells  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.  In  an  important  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  instead  of  one  Christ,  we  have  above  us  at  least  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  Christs !  So  far  as  human  sympathies  are  concerned,  the  pow- 
er of  salvation  which  (rod  gained  by  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  has  since  been 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  all  the  perfected  members  of  his  body. 

We  apprehend  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  glorious  truth  throughout 
Christendom,  that  is  wanted  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  re-open  the  primi- 
tive free  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  Men  are  looking  on  the 
one  hand  to  their  visible  churches,  and  on  the.other  to  Jesus  Christ  in  his  in- 
dividual person — while  they  know  not  the  glory,  and  hardly  the  existence  of 
the  great  thousand-fold  conductor  of  heavenly  power  which  God  has  prepared 
in  the  church  which  surrounds  his  Son.  God  will  pour  himself  out  upon  the 
world  only  through  his  appointed  channels.  His  saints,  as  well  as  their  King, 
are  to  come  and  be  '  admired'  in  the  day  of  his  power.  2  Thess.  1:  10. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  must  be  enlarged,  to  behold  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
not  only  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  the  l  sacramental  host'  of  apostles, 
prophets  and  primitive  believers,  before  the  second  Pentecost  will  come.  The 
alienation  of  Christendom,  not  from  popery,  but  from  the  invisible  mother- 
church,  is  the  great  breach  to  be  repaired,  in  order  that  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  may  flow  together,  and  *  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.* 

The  primitive  church  is  a  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  organization/? 
Christ  and  his  officers  are  kings,  as  well  as  priests.  In  the  kingdom  or 
heaven,  the  church  is  the  state,  and  the  state  is  the  church.  One  cabinet 
administers  both  religious  and  political  affairs.  As  we  have  urged  all  who 
are  seeking  the  true  church  to  set  their  faces  toward  the  spiritual  centre,  so 
we  might  by  the  same  considerations  urge  all  who  are  seeking  the  true  form 
of  government,  the  national  organization  commissioned  and  destined  of  heaven 
to  universal  and  perpetual  dominion  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven,  to  turn 
away  f*om  'American  institutions,'  French  theories,  and  British  predictions, 
toward  the  nation  that  G  A  has  founded  in  the  heavens.  The  true  form  of 
government  is  not  a  thing  which  remains  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  tested. 
It  was  invented  n*:  least  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  actual 
operation  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  may  say  of  it,  as  we 
say  of  salvation — '  It  is  finished.'  When  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerus.  iem,  he  gave  the  world  its  Capital.  When  he  set  his  Son  upon 
the  throne,  he  established  a  plitical  nucleus,  which  will  ultimately  gather 
about  itself  in  federal  union,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  dash  them  in  pieces. 
So  the  true  plan  of  Association,  about  which  many  in  these  days  are  busily 
scheming,  is  not  a  matter  of  future  discovery  and  experiment.    The  church 
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of  the  first-born  has  been  for  ages  working  out  in  theory  and  practice , : 
problems  of  social  science.     If  Fourier  has  had  access  to  the  heavenly  i 
and  has  based  his  theories  on  the  actual  experiments  of  the  citizens 
New  Jerusalem,  his  system  will  stand.     If  not,  it  will  be  consumed  wh< 
fire  shall  try  every  man's  work. 

In  short,  the  aim  of  all  who  aspire  to  be  reformers  of  church,  stat< 
society,  should  be,  and  we  trust  soon  will  be,  not  to  arrange  in  som 
form  the  patch-work  of  visible  institutions,  or  to  devise  new  schemes  oi 
own,  but  to  enter  into  amicable  and  intimate  relations  with  the  ecclesia 
national,  and  social  Phalanx  which  commenced  a  settlement  on  the  ev 
ing  mount  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  doubtless  now  ready  to  1 
fore  the  world  the  results  of  its  labors  and  investigations.  To  all  who 
ence  antiquity ;  to  all  who  look  beyond  and  above  themselves  for  wi< 
to  all  who  are  sick  of  existing  institutions,  and  the  air-castles  of  crude 
men ;  to  all  who  long  for  a  tried,  immovable,  divine  basis  of  religious, 
ical  and  social  organization,  we  offer  this  advice: — 'Open  communi 
with  the  Primitive  Church;  labor  and  pray  that  TUB  will  of  God  m. 

DONE  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  DONE  IN  HEAVEN.9 


) 


TBI  END. 
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